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PREFACE, 


HISTORY has been conſidered as « Philoſophy teaching by 
example; and Biography, although it affects leſs dignity, and 
aſpires to leſs diſtinction, may fairly lay claim to a ſimilar defini- 
tion. While the former indulges in ſublime ſpeculations inti- 
mately connected with the happineſs and the miſery, the proſpe- 
rity and the misfortunes of a large portion of the human race, it 
is the humbler, yet no leſs uſeful province of the latter to un- 
veil the motives and the actions, the adventures and the purſuits, 
the merits and the ſingularities, the virtues and the vices of a few 
individuals. The one, therefore, being occupied with the deſtiny 
of nations, exhibits leſſons for ſtateſmen ; but it is the peculiar 


advantage ofthe other, tht t is aapted to perſons of all deſerip- 


tions. | 


It would be equally vain and N to enumerate the 
benefits reſulting from a faithful and impartial record ef the 
lives of remarkable men. It is evident, however, that 


is ſill to be wiſhed for in reſpect to General Biography, and it 


would not be difficult to mention the names of ſeveral eminent 
even of our own country, of whoſe career ſcarcely a trace 

is to be found ; while, of many others, curioſity is forced to be 

ſatisfied with what can be gleaned from very ſcanty materials. 


In fine, a proper vehicle has hitherto been wanting: for the 
moſt obvious and important occurrences, if not communicated 


wdile yet recent, ſoon become either obliterated by time, or ob- 


ſcured by tradition, and leave only a few mutilated facts, or un- 


connected fragments, for the information of the future _— 


and the regret of poſterity. 
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The French and Germans, fully aware of this, and at the ſame 
time conſcious of the many advantages reſulting from Contempo- 
rary Biography, or jneniojrs Written while intelligence may be 
eaſily collected, evidence examined, and papers obtained, have 
of late publiſhed Annual Obituaries, containing all the particulars 
that can be procured relative to ſueh remarkable characters as 
may have died within the preceding year. It would be unge- 
nerous to omit, that it is upon this ſcheme the preſent volume 
is prepared for the preſs; but it may be here neceſſary, o n the other 
hand, to remark, that the plan has been extended, fo az to include 
Neglefted 1 591 under the general name of N 
a Greek compound, which has been already adopte into more 
than one language on "ag continent, and it is hoged wall not be 
conſidered as improperly engrafted on our o.]. an 
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It is infinitely more eaſy to deſcribe the i importance &, than 
to diſplay the talents neceſſary for, an undertaking, calculated, 
like the. preſent, to give a fuller ſcope to the range of curiolity 
and inſtruction. Of all the various requiſites demanded for cog- 
1 ducting ſuch a work, the Editor can boaſt, only of induſtry and 
good fortune. The firſt has enabled him to collect many Cty 
rious particulars which might have otherwiſe remained for ever 
m oblivion; and in conſequence of the ſecond, he has had an 
opportunity, partly from his own knowledge of individuals, and 
partly in conſequence of the liberal aſſiſtance of others“, to 
detail a variety of intereſting facts; nor has recourſo to books 
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The following articles have been contributed by various correſpondents, via. 


Mr. Bakewell, | M. Benda, 
+» . Bruce, | | The Count de Hertzberg, 
. Dupuy, Mr. Venn. 
.. Mellmann, Dr. Farmer, 
Dr. Kippis, Mr. Maſon, and. 
M. Neubauer, Mrs, Woolſtonecraſt. 


Some important communications have been deferred uatil * * e 
and among theſe, it would be uncandid not to particulariſe a variety of intereſting 


papers by a nobleman (the earl of Buchan), wha has on many occafions evinced bis 
attachment to the cauſe of literature. 


been 
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been wanting, when they could afford information, or ſupply de- 
ficiencies of any kind. 

Many important papers, never before ſubmitted to public 
inſpection, are interſperſed with the memoirs; and it may not 
be improper to remark, that either in the text, or at the bottom 
of the page, of ſeveral of the foreign articles, will be found the 
terms of art, and ſcientific expreſſions, exactly tranſcribed from 
the language in which they were firſt written. The advantages 
reſulting from-this mode are manifeſt, as it renders a reference to 
the original unneceſſary, and enables the ſkilful readers to detect 
any error that may have occurred in the tranflation. 

A copious Index will be found at the end, and a Chronolo- 
gical and Alphabetical Table at the beginning of the Volume. 
The firſt and laſt are calculated to affard facility of reference, and 
the ſecond is intended to ſupply ſome neceſſary dates which were 
not at firſt aſcertained with ſufficient exactneſs. 2 

As this Work is intended to be continued annually, the Five 
earneſtly ſolicits the aſſiſtance of all ſueh as may be defirous to 


co-operate in ſo uſeful and important an PE, 


London, Nev, 1799 
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'THEODORE-STEPHEN, 


KING OF CORSICA ; BARON OF NEWHOFF AND STEIN ; ORAN- , 
' DEE or SPAIN; PEER OF FRANCE; BARON or THE HOLY 
ROMAN ee, . &c. dec. | „ 


Ta een ne eee ue or eminent eu 
aceount of ſtation, have always excited a generous compaſſion ; 
and if the. fall from a throne be eſtimated by the Jaws which re- 
gulate deſcending betlizs, the percuffion muſt be truly dreadfal. 
The fate of Dionyſius II. baniſhed from his native country, and 
reduced to the humble fituation of a ſchoolmaſter at Corinth, is 
| famniliur to every claffcal mind, in conſequence of its being one 
of the moſt fingular incident: in ancient hiſtory 3 but his per- 
fonal liberty was ſtill ſecured * to the tyrant of Syracuſe,” and, 
2ccording to the greateſt of the Roman orators, his favourite pro- 
penſity was amply gratified in his new employment, by being 
ſuffered to exchange the ferula for the ſceptre, and domineer over 
children, when he could no longer exerciſe his injuſtice towards 
: TY B | In 


2 THEODORE-STEPHEN, 


In our own times, however, a till more diſaſtrous event 
took place in the perſon of Theodore I.; a legitimate king, 
whoſe title to a crown was founded on the ſame baſis as that on 
which the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick laid claim to the 
throne of theſe realms. This prince ſpent the latter part of his 
exiſtence in the deepeſt diſtreſs: he was condemned to live and 
to die in exile; he was expoſed to wretchedneſs, and even to 
want; he was confined for a paltty debt, within ohe of the jails 
of the metropolis of a nation famed for it munificence; he 
expired in a miſerable lodging, and was buried by the. — 
ſionating hand of charity | _ 

In fimilar caſes, ſome friendly court, * ſovereign i in ol 
liance, ſome royal boſom replete with ſympathy, has uſually held 
out ſuccour and aſſiſtance to unfortunate kings. James II. was 
indebted to the generoſity of Louis XIV. Nor a princely retreat 
on the banks of the Seine. Staniſlaus Leczinſky had a royal 
palace aſſigned, him in the capital of Lorraine. Stainſlaus 
Auguſtus lately uttered his laſt figh amidſt the trophies of 
barbarian ſplendour, in the capital of Ruſſia. One relative 
of Louis XVI. at this moment receives ſupport and protection 
from the emperor Paul; and another enjoys ſecurity at leaſt, 
in the ancient reſidence of the Scottiſh ſovereigns. But no 
brother-monarch took pity-on the unhappy king of Corſica: 
his neceſſities were provided for, his eyes were cloſed, and his 
memory is now attempted to be reſcued from Az by * 
beian hands. 

Theodore · Stephen, Baron de Newholf and — Swing and 
afterwards king of Corſica, derived his origin from an iNuftrioue 
family in Weſtphalia. His father, Anthony Baron de Newhoff 
and de Stein, ranked high among the nobility of the county of 
La Marck *, but he had excited the hatred of his relations by 
condeſcending to marry the amiable daughter of a rich merchant 
of Viſieu. This connexion, between rank on one ſide and worth 
and beauty on the other, alſo drew down upon him the ſgorn 


and indignation of a haughty nobility, who boaſted of As 


of Memes pour ſervir a Phiſtoire de Corſe, p- $9. 
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purity of their blood, which they never contaminated by pleþejan 
| — Deeming it prudent to emigrate, he quitted Ger- 
many, and repaired to France, where he had the good fortune to 
be protected by the ducheſs of Orleans, to whom he happened 
do be known. In conſequence of ſo powerful a recommenda - 
tion, he was admitted into the ſervice of the court, and at 
length obtained a place of ſome conſideration i in Lorraine. 

While he reſided at Metz his beloved wife produced a boy 
and a girl: the firſt of theſe, the ſubject of the preſent me- 
moir, called Theodore-Stephen, was born in or about 1696 *; 
the ſecond was called Elizabeth. The baron died at a period 
when his offspring were too young to regret the loſs of ſo good 
a father; and of his widow, who probably followed him oor 
after to the grave, we have no further account. 

The ducheſs of Orleans compaſſionating the ſituation of 
theſe orphans, ſent for and. brought them up at her court. 
Young Newhoff was appointed page to the duke-regent; and 
his ſiſter, who became maid of honour to her highneſs, was af- 

terwards married to the count de Trevoux. 


The boy, at an early period of life, eise « palionats 
attachment to military glory. As he grew up he applied him- 
ſelf, with great ardour, to the ſtudy of hiſtory ; but his fa- 
yourite author was Plutarch. The lives of the illuftrious 
| Greeks. and Romans afforded him the moſt lively pleaſure, and 
he read them ſo often that he at laſt got them by heart. The 
continual peruſal of ſo many brilliant actions made ſuch a 
deep impreſſion, that he was inſpired with an irreſiſtible deſire 
to imitate them: in ſhort, they operated like the trophies of 
Miltiades on the youthful mind of Themiſtocles. 

The romantic exploits of Charles XII. of Sweden had filted 
Eurepe with the praiſes of that monarch, and became the 
principal ſubject of converſation during the period to which we 
now allude. Young Newhoff, burning to participate in the 
glory of this prince, left France and entered into his ſervice. 


® The time of Theodore's birth is not preciſely. aſcertained z the above date is 
given on the authority of the late Lord Orford, See ( the works of Horatio Walpole,” 
edit. 1798, vol. i. p. 156. 
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8 ux ODORE-sTE THEN. 
Under ſuch a maſter he ſoon attained a conſiderable degree of 
knowledge in the art of war, and on all occaſions exhibited that 
indifference for exiſtence which was the characteriſtie of his hero. 
He is alfo ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf early in life by 
his genius and capacity for public affairs. This, at length, in- 
troduced him to the notice of the celebrated baron de Gortz, 
who directed all the political concerns of the Swediſh cabinet. By 
that miniſter he was employed in ſeveral difficult negociations, 
and acquitted himſelf to his entire ſatisfaction. He is reported 
to have been diſpatched ſecretly into Spain, in order to concert 
with the miniſters of that country relative to the beſt mode of 
' reſtoring the abdicated branch of the houſe of Stuart to che 
throne of their anceſtors. Alberoni, perceiving the promiſe of 
great talents in the young man, conceived an attachment to 
him *, and preſented him to his Catholic Majeſty, who re- 

| ceived him moſt graciouſly; in ſhort, he left Madrid with many 
marks of favour from the court. 4 1 | | | 
Soon after his return to Sweden, he accompanied the baron 
de Gortz to the Hague, whither he repaired with a view of 
being nearer the ſcene of action. During his reſidence there, 
Newhoff was ſent ſeveral times to England, with diſpatches 
and private meſſages from Gortz to count Gillenbourg, at that 
time ambaſſador from the king of Sweden to the court of St. 
' James's. He is even ſaid to have had ſeveral conferences with 
the leaders of the jacobite party. The plot, as is well known, 
was at length diſcovered and fruſtrated, The count de Gillen- 
bourg, notwithſtanding his diplomatic charaQer, was arreſted 
under pretext of his having conſpired againſt the prince to whom 


he was ſent on miſſion. Newhoff, however, had the good 


fortune to eſcape to Holland ; but even that country afforded mo 
proſpect of ſafety, as the States General, in conſequence of 
proceedings that have been ſince conſidered as trenching on the 
law of nations, cauſed the baron de Gortz to be ſeized at 
Deventer. | 3 | 
His confident, who had every reaſon to apprehend a ſimilar 
lot, in this dilemma took refuge in the Hotel of the Spaniſh am- 


„ Memoires pour ſeryiry ke. . 93: 
| baſſador, 


KING or conmca, &e. 8 
baſſador, who now complained loudly againſt the conduct of 
the States in reſpe& to a miniſter whoſe machinations had not 
extended to them, and even threatened the Dutch with the ven- 
geance oß his court: the czar Peter the Great, however, at 
length intergoſed his mediation, and the breach was cloſed, but 
Not until the impriſoned miniſter had been ſet at liberty. _ 

The moment the baron de Gortz was releaſed, he returned 
to Sweden, accompanied by the baron de Newhoff. Charles XII. 
was ſoon after killed at Frederickſhall; on which his favourite 
was immediately ſeized, and impeached as the cauſe of all the 
miſeries of his country. His trial was not long, for both the 
ſenate and people were incenſed againſt him, and his head, in 
conformity to the ſentence, was cut off at the foot of the gal- 
lows of Stockholm, 

' Newhoff, who thought his own life in danger, inflantly fled 
from Sweden, repaized to Madrid, and obtained the rank of co- 
lonel in the Spaniſh ſervice, Soon after this he married an Iriſh 
lady of rank, who, in conſequepce of the misfortunes of her 
family, had taken refuge in a foreign country. This perſonage 
was called lady Sarsfield ; ſhe was daughter of lord Kilmalock, 
and lady of honour to the queen. | 
The Baron conceived great expectations from this alliance, 
but they were never realized; and we learn that he was, at 
length, conſtrained by misfortunes to abandon his lady, while 
pregnant with a ſon, born in 1725, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been the unfortunate gentleman afterwards known in this 
country by the name of Colonel Frederick “. 

He now repaired to France, and became connected with John 
Law, the famous Scotch adventurer, with whom he embarked 
in the memorable Miſfiflippi ſcheme, which was afterwards pto- 
duQtive of ſo much miſery. Thence, on the cataſtrophe that 
enſued, he ſet out for Florence, got introduced to the Emperor, 
moſt probably by means of prince Maximilian of Wirtemberg, 
with whom he had ſerved under Charles XII, and was 3 


9 An cone of li Fark, by whe kn im He vil 
be found in another part of this volume. 
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THEODORE-STEPHEN; 


in his ſervice. It was during this peribd that his connexion with | 
his future ſubjects commenced. 


© Corſica, like the neighbouring iſlands, had ſuccellively ſab- 


mitted to the Carthaginians and Romans. In the ſeventh cen- 


tury it paſſed under the dominion of the Saracens; and Lanza 
Ancixa, of the family of the caliph Valid Almanzor, eſtabliſhed 


himſelf there with the title of king, a diſtinction borne by five 


of his ſucceſſors ; the laſt of whom, Nugolo, was contem- 
porary with Charlemagne. 


Audemar, who then governed Genoa, in the name of the 
emperor ſeized upon Corſica for himſelf; and the inhabitants, 


changing t their religion with their maſter, ceaſed to be Muſſul- 


men in order to become Chriſtians. 
No ſooner had the Genoeſe thrown off the Imperial yoke, 


than they attempted to impoſe their own on theſe iſlanders ; and, 


as they were imbued with the ſuperſtition common to new con- 


verts, the authority of the Catholic church was called in to 
rivet their bondage. But the Pope, who affected to conſider this 


kingdom as a fief appertaining to the church, in virtue of a pre- 
tended donation from king Pepin, refuſed his aſſent, and granted 
the inveſtiture of it to the republic of Piſa, on condition of re- 
ceiving a nominal acknowledgment of fifty livres a year! This 
occaſioned a war between the Genoeſe and Piſans, in 1125, 
which ended in a truce. Hoſtilities, however, recommencing 
in 1280, and the Piſans having loſt Kon of their fleet, Corſica 
was ceded to the victors. 

But the dominion of that nation was ever - odious to the na 


tives, and they called into their aſſiſtance, by turns, the kings 


of Naples, of Arragon, and the Pope. Nicolas V. being 
born in Genoa, at length granted the inveſtiture of Corſica to 
his countrymen ; and they, by way of conſolidating their power, 
purchaſed the claims of the kings of Naples and of Arragon 
with a ſum of money. This was borrowed from the bank of 
St. George, and the iſland was pledged as a ſecurity for repay- 
ment: from that period the doge has N been crowned king 
of Corſica. 

The 


be Genoeſe, as uſual, abuſed their power, on which a na- 
tive, of the name of Sampiero, put himſelf at the head of a 
body of inſurgents, and ſet them for ſome time at defiance; but 
he was baſely murdered by an aſſaſſin, who being put to death 
by the people, was honoured as a martyr by the ſenate of 
Genoa, 

Vn the mean time the oppreſſions they endured exceeded all 
| bounds. They were loaded with impoſts of every kind: they 
paid a tenth of all their produce to their cruel maſters, beſides 
a capitation, and a hearth tax. That they might be more de- 
_ pendent on Genoa, they were prohibited from erecting manu- 
factures; and they could ſell their commodities to her merchants 
alone, In addition to this, her rapacious governors had ſeized 
on the eſtates of the noble families of Ciaccaldi and Raffelli ; 
- while Pinelli, the commiſſary-general, a hungry noble, wiſhing 
to enrich himſelf ſpeedily, levied exorbitant ſums by . of 
fiſcal arts and military contributions. 

The Corſicans on this once more erected the ſtandard of 
revolt, and endeavoured to burſt their chains, Animated by 
their ſufferings and their revenge, they now got the better both 
of their foreign taſkmaſters, and the domeſtic traitors who eſ- 
pouſed their cauſe, and ſeem to have driven them out of the 
land. 
| The ſenate of Genoa finding itſelf inadequate to quell ſo for- 
midable an inſurrection, invoked the aſſiſtance of the Emperor. 
On this his Imperial majeſty, in conſequence of a ſubſidy, diſ- 
patched 60co troops under the direction of baron de Wachten- 
donck ; and ſoon after added 4oco more, commanded by prince 
Louis de Wirtemberg : but theſe proved unable to extinguiſh 
the love of liberty. On this an armiſtice enſued, under the 
mediation of that monarch, and a negociation was ſoon after 
entered into, in May 1932; Carte being appointed for the 
meeting of the deputies on both ſides. The Corſican commif- 
ſioners are ſaid to have diſplayed great powers of mind during 
the conference, and to have defended the cauſe of their country 
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with a manly boldneſs*. After inſiſting on their Aae re re- 


. THEODORE-STEPHEN, 


ſiſt oppreſſion, _— at e ra were e OY to Mn pk to 
an 


® em eee * 0 would have done honour to Gs | 
greateſt writers on the law of nature and nations : 
L e diſcours des Corſes fut auſſi fimple que l'eſprit quj le dicta. Ils parlẽrent comme 
des hommes qui avoient pris legon de la, nature, et non des livres. Sa voix ſacree leur 
3 prefixable à toute autre. Perſuades que tout ce qu'elle fait eſt bien fait, et que 
n'eſt qu en la contrediſant que nous ſommes ouvert la ſource de tant de maux ; ils 
8 Cefforetrent 3 a en reclamer le droit primitif ſi defigure par des inſtitutions particulicres. 
© [ls dirent, que la liberté &tant und on, que la nature a accords en partage à tous les 
hommes, les Corſes, à bon titre ſe regardoient comme un pevple libre et par-conſequent 


; qu'ils ne relevoient de perſonne. Que ce meme droit ẽtoit inalienable, et nullement ſu- 


Jet à preſcription ; qu'ainſi ils ne pouvoient pas avoir perdu pour avoir &te vendus mal- 


re cux aux Genois, ou pour avoir ẽtẽ tenuis par force dans Veſclavage depuis quelques 


fiecles. Par Ja ils rejettérent le droit d'achat, que les Genois faiſoient reſulter de leurs 
tranſactions avec les rois de Naples et d'Arragon, diſant, que Iachat des hommes était 
repugnant a la Joi naturelle, Joi immuable er ẽternelle, qui ne peut etre alterte par au- 
cune convention humaine, puiſque Dieu meme ne peut changer une loi qu'il a grave de 
ſa propre main en caractẽ res ineffagables dans le coeur de l homme. 

© Quant au droit que les Genois etabliſſoient ſur le concordat, ils dirent, qu'il n'avoit pas 
Ets approuve par le corps de royaume, et que quand meme il Veut ẽtẽ, ce comtordat n'c- 
tant qu'une liaiſon conditionelle et reciproque entre les Genois et les Corſes, il n'etait 
d' aucune force, par ſon infraction totale de le part des Genois. 

Ils conclarent que la republique de Genes s etant emparee be titre ; 
atant profan& la ſaintet du contrat qui ſeul en quelque fagon auroit pi lui dopner 
quelque droit ſur elle, Vaiant gouvernée d'une maniere injuſte, et abuſe de Iautorite, 


dont tout au plus elle n'etoit que la depoſitaire; la republique avoit perdu toutes ſes pr 


tentions à la ſouverainete de cette iſle ; que par conſcquent les Corſes ctoient rentris dans 
leur ẽtat primitif, et pouvoient ſe gouverner à leur gre. £ 

© Mais nonobſtant tant de raiſons qui ſont pour nous,” continuerent—ils, © nonobſtant 
tant de maux que nous avons ſouffert, trop connus pour en faire ici le detail, nons ſom- 
mes prets I devenir les ſujets de la Republique, puiſque les circonſtances 1'exigent, et que 
s. M. Imperiale le veut; mais ce ſera à condition qu'elle change de conduite à notre 
Egard, agiſſe en ſouveraine envers nous, et non pas en tiran; qu'elle veiiille obſerver les 
conventions renferm&es dans le concordat, &c. qu'elle veiiille reconnoitre lerreur et Vatro- 
cit$ de ces maximes qu'elle a ſi long tems adoptees; ſavoir, que plus les peuples ſont dans 
ba mistre, plus ils font dans la ſouriſfion ; et qu'il faut imprimer de la terreur au ſujets 


Pour les rendre obeiſans. 


© Qu'elle etabliſſe de bonnes loi x, et. faſſe enſorti que ces loix ſoient bien executtes; 
qu'elle garde un juſte temperament dans la determination, et dans la meſure des peines, 
xe. qu'elle Exige les impots dune manĩẽre convenable, car elle dont on ſe ſert pour les lever, 
manque 


o 
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an amneſty, and even to place themſelves orice more _ * 
dominion of Genoa, expreſsly ſtipulating bowever, 

1. That the more odious impoſts ſnould be bollbed! 

2. That the Corſicans ſhould have a right 1 to fill all dignities 
and honours, ' whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, in the fame man- 
ner as the other ſubjects of the republic; 

3- That the command of the ports 1. Baſtia and _— 
ſhould be conferred on natives; PO: 8 

4. That the Corſican nobles ett Wart Guts 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the other dominions of the repub- 
lic, and that there ſhould be a Corfican reſident there, em- 
powered to preſent to the ſenate the complaints and n | 
of all thoſe who might ſuffer from oppreſſion. | 

Aſter the proclamation of theſe preliminaries, to the due ob- 
| ſeventies of which both Corſicans and Genoeſe fore in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, the Imperial troops evacuated the iſland. 

But the government of Genoa did not long obſerve the'agree- 
ment into which it had entered, for it now began, as heretofore, 
to diſplay all the rigour of its dominion ; while the iſlanders, its 
ſubjects, obeyed, as of old, with a moſt unconquerable reluc- 
tance. In ſhort, the former treated the Corficans like a con- 
quered people, and even arreſted the very deputies with whom 
they had ſo lately entered into a .negociation, Three of theſe 
were put to death; the reſt were ſent firſt to Baſtia, ee 
to Genoa, and laſtly to the fortreſs of Savona. 

This infamous proceeding, in direct violation of every idea of 
public juſtice, occaſioned conſiderable noiſe, and the natives 
were irritated to ſuch a degree, that they betook themſelves 
once more to arms, in order to avenge ſuch an atrocious injury. 
His Imperial majeſty alſo, under whoſe expreſs mediation the 
late pacification had been concluded, deemed his honour hure 


manque bien ſouvent eſt plus odieuſe et plus a charge, que les impdts memes ; qu'elle ap- 
prenne, que la crainte eſt un mauvais garant, qu'on hait tous ceux que Fon craint, et 
qu'on ſoubaite de voir perir tous ceux que Von haĩt: mais que \'humanits, la droiture la 
bonne foi, et yn vigilance attentive au bonheur des peuples, font la ſurete, et le plus 
ferme appui de l autoritẽ du ſouverain ; car lors qu'on fait violence à la raiſon, le cou- 
rage ne manque jamais de bras pour ſa propre defence.” 

| I | | upon 
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upon this occaſion, and determined to interfere in their behalf, 
It was in conſequence of the events thus briefly recapitulated, 
that the hiſtory of Baron de Newhoff becomes De with 
that of theſe celebrated iſlanders. 

The Baron, better known afterwards ihe the name of 
Theodore, was now, as we have alreadg obſerved, in the ſervice 


of the emperor, and ſeems to have acted in a diplomatic ca- 


pacity under that monarch. It was-in his Imperial majeſty's 


-name that he releaſed ſuch of the deputies as had not yet been 


murdered from priſon ; it was alſo in his name, and under his 


- fanCtion, that he reproached the Genoeſe for their rapacity, 
perfidy, and injuſtice. Such was the zeal and ardour diſplayed 


by him upon this occaſion, that his merits ſoon became familiar - 


to, and reſpected by, the oppreſſed natives. They were highly 


gratified at finding a generous defender in the perſon of the Im- 
perial miniſter; and after having profited in the firſt inſtance by 
his intervention, began to look forward to him as a future de- 


liverer. At length ſome of the principal nobles repaired ſecretly 
to Florence, in order to teſtify their gratitude, ſound his 


inclinations, and ſolicit his advice. The deputies ſoon diſco- 
vered, that to an ardent mind, Theodore joined a romantic _ 
ſpirit of enterprize, and evinced a genius capable of embracing 
great objects. 


He remarked to them, at the firſt interview, that the * 


pacification was fallacious on the part of Genoa, and that the 


latter had injured the Corſicans too much ever to forgive them. 
He recapitulated the hiſtory of that ſtate, celebrated, as he ſaid, 
only on account of its crimes; its glory and greatneſs, accord- 


ing to him, had originated, and were ſupported, by robbery, 


treachery, and aſſaſſination. He concluded by obſerving, that 


having hitherto become the prey of all the ſurrounding nations, 


their only reſource was in a total change of condition and ſitua- 
tion; that they ought therefore to form a plan of government 
in conformity to their inclinations and intereſts, and either pro- 
claim a republic, or elect a king: this was the ſole reſource ho 
was capable of ſuggeſting, : in order to enſure a durable and ſolid 
tranquillity. 


To 
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To this diſcourſe the deputies teplied with many ſighs, that 
they were but too well acquainted with the juſtice of his excel- 
lency's remarks, and that the ſtate of their affairs was truly ſad 
and deplorable, their lives and fortunes being entirely at the 
mercy. of their tyrants, whoſe yoke was intolerable. They 
added, that being unable any longer to ſupport ſuch a ſeries of 
oppreſſions, they had determined to burſt their fetters ; but that 
it was neceſſary they ſhould have at their head a man calculated 
from his birth to enſute reſpe&, and capable to guide their ef- 
forts by means of his talents, all their former revolutions having 
proved abortive in conſequence of this neglect. They then 
concluded by ſaying, ** that they had caſt their eyes towards 
him, and therefore ſupplicated his excellency to undertake fo 
glorious an enterprize, which would excite the applauſe and 


gratitude, not only of the preſent age, but alſo of poſterity 


«© Become then our deliverer ! (exclaimed they) and receive a 
crown by way of recompenſe.”” 

The Baron, who was a man of an ardent temperament, and 
fighed after an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, at length 
beheld the happy period arrive. He, however, at firſt refuſed 
his aſſent, but was at length prevailed upon to accede to their 
repeated entreaties, on condition that they ſhould return home, 
and obtain the conſent of the nation. 

In the mean time, the Baron de Newhoff hearing that the 
number of his partiſans increaſed daily, began to ſound the 
neighbouring courts, with his uſual adroitneſs, relative to the 
deplorable ſtate of Corſica. He ſoon diſcovered, that the em- 


peror, France, Spain, and the princes of Italy, were not diſ- 


poſed to cauntenance any innovations relative to that iſland. 
He was not, however, diſcouraged by obſtacles which to other 
men would have appeared inſurmountable; on the contrary, 
his courage and ambition, inſtead of being repreſſed, ſeemed to 
receive freſh animation from the difficulties that interpoſed. 
With him, as with many others, a crown appeared to be the 
ſummit of human felicity. There was nothing which he was 


not ready to ſacrifice for it; and of the multitude who have aſ- - 


| pired to the ſupreme command, and been elevated from the ob- 
13 Eo ſcurity 
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| busty of private life to the ſplendour of a throne; few perhaps 


| deed, the firſt meaſure adopted by him during his new career 


had formed an alliance, and in whoſe favour he had determined 


upon a former occaſion, it had taken an active part in their be- 


* 


were better qualified, either by genius or attainments. In- 


demonſtrated that he poſſeſſed conſiderable. diplomatic talents ; 
and in this eſſential article at leaſt he was admirably fitted for 
the ſituation which fortune had ſo EY thrown in his 
way. 

A lucky conjunction of circumſtances at length proved 3 
able to his deſigns; and he had the good ſenſe to perceive and 
avail himſelf of it. The emperor,” in whoſe ſervice he till 
was, and whoſe ſubject he might yet be accounted, although 
averſe to the recent conduct of the Genoeſe reſpecting Corſica, 
was indiſpoſed, as we have already hinted, to behold quietly, 
far leſs to countenance, any ſudden change in the government 
of that iſland. The recent rupture, however, between the 
Turks and Ruſſia, with the latter of which his Imperial majeſty 


to declare, rendered his neutrality on this occaſion a neceſſary 
event; while the new aſpect of affairs e the * of 
ſuccour in another quarter. 

In ſhort, the Ottoman Porte, partly: out of hatred to 90 Ge- 
noeſe, partly from a jealouſy of the emperor, and partly iu 
conſequence of ſeparate deſigns of its own, had long viewed the 
ſtruggles of the brave Corſicans with a friendly eye. Indeed, 


half, and not only aſſiſted the gallant Sampiero, one of the firſt 
of its chiefs that aſpired to throw off the hated yoke of the 
Genoeſe, with a ſum of money, but even enjoined the bey of 
Tunis to ſupply him with arms and ammunition, The aſſaſſi- 
nation of that gallant leader by a hired ruffian, had for a time 
diſcompoſed its plans, but a more favourable opportunity was 
only wanting to bring them to maturity. This now preſented 
itſelf. 
The Baron, after weighing every thing maturely, embarbed 
for Rodoſto, in Romagna, to confult the ſamous Rakoczy rela- 
tive to his plans, and by his means to obtain the protection of 
the Porte. Rakoczy had been formerly prince of Tranſylva- 
nia, 
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ma, but he was deſpoiled of his power by the emperor, againſt 
whom he had conceived the moſt implacable hatred, and, after a 
variety of adventures, at laſt beheld himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of retiring into Turkey, where he obtained an aſylum, 
and even acquired a confiderable degree of credit. Newhoff, 
with his uſual adroitneſs, ' made uſe of the ruling paſſion of his 
heart, to gain him over to his purpoſe. Well acquainted with 
his antipathy to the houſe of Auſtria, he laid before him a plan 
calculated to annihilate' its power. By this ſcheme, which ap- 
pears infinitely more viſionary at this period, than it was then, 
when the luſtre of the creſcent remained undiminiſhed, the 
Turk was to become maſter of ltaly, and Corſica was to be 
converted into a rendezvous for the Moors of Tunis and Al- 
giers, whence they could diſembark eaſily, and without any riſk, 

on the coaſts of Genoa and Tuſcany, while thoſe of Tripoli 
were to land on the ſhore of Calabria, and the muſſulmen 1 in 
the marche of Ancona“. 

In ſhort, while a road was opened into Germany on this ſide, 
another route preſented itſelf by Frioul into Stiria, and after 
traverſing Hungary, a junction was to be formed at the gates of 
Vienna, and the Ottoman ſtandard once more planted there, 
with better proſpects of ſucceſs than during the memorable in- 
curſion of the viſir Kara Muſtapha. 

Rakoczy, enchanted with a plan which dazzled with its 
grandeur, and by preſenting an opportunity of vengeance, fed 
the maſter-paſſion of his ſoul, addreſſed himſelf inſtantly to Of- 
man Bacha, better known by the name of Count de Bonneval, 
who at that period enjoyed the confidence of the Grand Signior. 
This famous adventurer, who poſſeſſed a mind admirably calcu- 
Jated for lofty enterpriſes, recommended it to the divan, and it 
was determined, that the firſt ſtep being to ſecure Corſica, the 
Baron was to receive immediate affiſtance, on condition of hold - 
ing that iſland under the protection of the Porte. Accordingly, 
having repaired to Conſtantinople, he was there furniſhed with 


„See Memeires de Corſe, * 


_ a large 
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2 large ſum of money, and alſo with an order directed to the bey 
of Tunis, who was to lend further aſſiſtance. 

While Newhoff was thus ſecretly preparing for the deliverance 
of Corſica, and had procured the aſſiſtance of the Mahometans 
in behalf of a people ſcrupulouſly attached to the dogmas of the 
church of Rome, the ſenate of Genoa daily exhibited new in- 
ſtances of perfidy towards the unhappy iſlanders. T'wo other 
chiefs, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the late reyolt, 
had been ſeized, and executed, under pretence of their having 
incited the people to another inſurrection; and rigorous mea- 
ſures were adopted in reſpect to the reſt. The alarm inſtantly 
ſpread over the whole iſland. Neither life nor property was 
any longer ſafe under ſuch an odious tyranny, and a civil war, 
with all its horrors, became preferable, in the opinion of all, to 
fuch a dangerous and degrading ſtate of ſervitude. But the ſitua- 
tion of the deputies who had repaired to Florence was infinitely 
more critical than that of any of their countrymen ; they were 
alarmed leſt the government had diſcovered their intrigues with 
Baron de Newhoff; and they ſaw no n for themſelves but 
in a new war. 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when an emiſſary on the part of 
Theodore landed on the iſland, with letters addreſſed to the 
chiefs, in which he ſtated, that he would ſoon ſet fail for Cor- 
ſica, provided with powerful aſſiſtance, in order to deliver the 
people from the infamous yoke of their cruel oppreſſors; and he 
entreated them in the mean time to remain faithful to their 
promiſe, and prepare, by means of courageous exertions, to 
fulfil the glorious a which they had ſworn to ac- 
compliſh. 

The deputies inſtantly communicated theſe diſpatches to an 
aſſembly of the malcontents, and the moſt lively joy was diſ- 
covered on the occaſion, A little before they had determined 
on eſtabliſhing an ariſtocracy under the name of a republic; but 
they now unanimouſly reſolved ta nominate the baron, king, 
on his arrival in the iſland. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
they appointed ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobles to receive 
and compliment him in the name of the people. 


It 
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It was on the 1 5th of March, 1736, chat Theodore arrived 
at the port of Aleria, on board of a twenty-four gun ſhip, car- 
rying the Engliſh flag. This veſſel was accompanied by two 
tranſports laden with proviſions and ammunition, conſiſting of 
14,000 ſacks of flour, 6 braſs 12 pounders, 20,000 muſkets, 
bayonets, &c, In addition to theſe articles, there were 14,009 
ſuits of regimentals, an equal number of ſhoes and hats, and a 
military cheſt, in which was contained 100,000 /equins, a coin 
which pointe out the ſtate whence the ſuccour had been de- 
rived. 

Theodore was 3 conducted to Corte, the capital, 
amidſt the acclamations of the multitude, who in his perſon be- 
held a tutelary genius, that was to prepare their future felicity, 
and put an end to all their preſent misfortunes. A general aſ- 
ſembly was inſtantly ſummoned, and the Baron de Newhoff was 
unanimouſly elected to the ſovereign authority, under the title 
of THeoDoRE I. KinG or Corsica AND CAPRAJA. This 
fingular event occurred April 15th, 1736, exactly a mouth 
after his arrival, and the crown was on the ſame day declared 
to be hereditary, and ſettled upon him and his deſcendants, 
Being folemnly proclaimed, a branch of laurel was entwined 
round his head, after the ancient manner, and, like the mo- 
narchs of old, he was born on the ſhoulders of the moſt diſtin- 
gurſhed of the nation into the midſt of the people and the 
troops, who ſaluted him with the joyful exclamation of Li- 
berty for ever! Long live king Theodore l“ 

The new monarch, on his acceſſion to the throne, found the 
ſituation of his kingdom truly deplorable. The Corſicans were 
at that period far behind the reft of Europe in point of attain- 
ments and civilization. They were indeed a warlike people; 
but they carried on hoſtilities without either order or method ; 
they were brave and refolute, but they were unſkilled in the 
military art; they eſteemed valour rather than diſcipline ; in 
ſhort, they only knew how to overrun an enemy's country, 
-deſtroy every thing before them, plant ambuſcades, and fire 
with unerring nicety and preciſion, They were no leſs igno- 
rant in reſpect to civil inſtitutions ; prejudices ſerved them in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of principles; and they had no idea whatever 4 a regillar 
government, 

Theodore was not diſconcerted fa theſe 1 cireurit- 
ſtances; on the contrary, he hoped to find new reſources in the» 
very paſſions of his people. Perſuaded that men in a ſtate of ſo- 
cicty reſemble muſical inſtruments in an orcheſtra, which elicit 
more or leſs agreeable ſounds, in proportion as they are well or ill 
managed, he undertook to -faſhion his new ſubjects according 
to a better model; and reſolved to begin * reforming their 
manners. 

One of his firſt cares was to eſtabliſh a militia to levy an ar- 
my, and to invite men converſant in the art of war into his 
ſervice, with a view to inſtruct the Corſicans, who, being natu- 
rally brave and indefatigable, wanted experience alone. He 
then formed and promulged a ſmall code of laws, fimple, clear, 
and uniform; for it was one of his maxims, that only a rich and 
flouriſhing people could afford to poſſeſs a juriſprudence, the 
forms of which were embarrafling and the text equivocal. He 
himſelf occaſionally aſſiſted at the tribunals, in order to ſee that 
juſtice was adminiſtered impartially, and according to the regu- 
lations laid down; in criminal affairs, he never aſſented to the 
condemnation of any individual who had not been convicted by 

judicial proofs: he always inclined towards the fide of mercy ; 
and if he exhibited any bias, it was in favour of the * of 
natural equity. 

Liberty of conſcience was permitted to every one. Theodore, 
at one period indeed, conceived the idea of introducing a new 
religion, the dogmas of which were more liberal, and the faith 
leſs marvellous, than that adopted by the natives. He at the 
ſame time diſplayed his talents for finance: he provided a great 
ſeal “; cauſed money to be coined + ; aboliſhed the ancient im- 


poſts ; 
See the plate. 

+ As a mint has always been conſidered as one of the prerogativss and appurte- 
nances of royalty, the author of this article has been anxious to gain as much informa» 
tion as poſſible relative to the coins truck during the ephemeral ſoverciguty of 1 heodore, 
All the dies appear to have been very poorly cut, and the impreflions are tuck as may be 
expected from what the French term pieces de neeeffire, to which claſs they maniteſtly 
appertain. x | 
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poſts; ſupported an army of 1 5οο men; and e for the 
other exigencies of the ſtate, aut of the ſums he had nn 
along with him. 

. Determined to ſtrengthen his intereſts ve the ties of eratitude 
and of vanity, he granted patents of nobility, and inſtituted a 
body of knights, of the Order of Deliverance. "The whole iſland 
now reſounded with his eulogiums, and he was regarded as a 
new Mango Capac, who. had deſcended on earth in order to hu- 
manize a barbarous people. 

In the mean time the noiſe of this fingular e had 
ſpread throughout all Europe. The Genoeſe were extremely 
alarmed, becauſe they eaſily diſcovered that Theodore muſt have 
received ſuccour from ſome foreign power; and they at firſt ſup- 
poſed, as he had entered the iſland in a veſſel carrying Eng- 
liſh colours, atid with a paſſport from the conſul of the ſame 
nation, that the court of Great Britain had formed deſigns on 
Corſica, with a view to increaſe its power in the Mediterranean. 
They now applied to France for ſuccour, and were promiſed the 
aſſiſtance of a body of troops, which arrived ſoon after, under 
the orders of M. de Baiſſeux. 

Until theſe could be brought into action, they had recourſe to 
other meaſures. The firſt ſtep taken by the ſenate was to endea- 
vour to increaſe the number of its partizans; at the ſame time 
it publiſhed a manifeſto, in which Theodore was conſidered as 
an e his royalty as an uſurpation, and his promiſes of 


1. An engraving of a copper coin is given in the WE of lord Orford, Vol. t. 
p. 155- The obverſe conſiſts of a royal crown, uriderneath which are the letters 1. n+ 
ſurrounded by two branches of laurel, with the date, 1736, below. In the centre of 
the reverſe the ſum is indicated, viz, $0LÞ1 cx; the legend, which is r 
defased, appears to have been, nt VTR I Boxo PUBLICO, 

2. Another piece, the half of this, of the ſame metal. 

3. A third coin, value unknown, with the effigy of the virgin Mary os on 
one ſide of it, accompanied by the following motto: 


| MONSTRA TE ESSE MATREM. 
Shew thyſelf a mather ! 


There is a print of this laſt in a curious French work, on coins, publithed at Paris 
bout five years ſince, entitled «© Recueil Genral des pieces obfidionales er de 2 
6 * 3 Vol. 4to. 
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| e 0) the dreams of a viſionary. "Theſe arts, at firſt treated 
with contempt, were, at length, attended with ' conſiderable 
ſucceſs. The aſſertions were ſo bold, and the calumnies fo 
well adapted to the prejudices of the people, that they made a a 
conſiderable impreſſion ; more eſpecially as the ſuccours, pro- 
miſed by the new king, had not arrived; whereas the forces of 
Genoa and her allies increaſed daily. 
In order to do away the effect of this ſtate paper; Theodore 
iſſued a counter manifeſto, in which he depicted the crimes of 
the Genoeſe, aſſerted the rights and liberties of the Corſicans, 
detailed his own fervices, and recapitulated the wiſe meaſures of 

his adminiſtration. The cunning of the ſenate, however, tri- 
umphed over the management of the king; and truth obliges 
us to confeſs, that neither his policy nor moderation were ſuch 

as could have been expected from his abilities and experience. 

In the firſt place, he had rendered himſelf diſagreeable to the 
prieſthood, a body the enmity of which is always formidable in 
the exact proportion of the ignorance of the people. In conſe- 
quence of this, his alliance with the Turks was termed by 
them ſacrilegious; as if it had been a crime to obtain that aſſiſt- 
ance from Mahometans which Chriftians were unwilling to 
confer, His majeſty alſo ſeems to have ſpoken too freely of the 

” ſuperſtitions of the Roman church *; an offence not likely to be 

* forgiven. by thofe who profited by them: thus the prieſts, 
who led the people, having become his enemies, 'the people 
themſelves did not fail, in a ſhort Tas to participate in their 
relentments. 

A plot is faid to how been formed, about this period, againſt 
his life ; certain it is that three perſons, allied to the moſt pow- 
erful families of Corſica, were arreſted, and executed in a ſum- 


Theodore was at length ſenſible of his error; for he afterwards gave the Corficans 
the ſame counſel, in order to re-conquer their liberties, that Antonio Perez is ſaid to 
have inſtifed into the mind of Philip II. king of Spain, with a view to obtain upi- 
verſal monarchy, viz. 

CONSEJO, PELAGO Y ROMA. 


In other words, he adviſed them to purſue lage meaſures, to cſtabliſh a in, and ac- / 
quire the protection of the court of Rome. | 


mary 
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mary manner, which added greatly to the number of malcon- 
tents; who publicly reproached Theodore with tyranny, and 
aſſerted, in the bitterneſs of their indignation, that the yoke of 
the republicans was comparatively light to that of an abſolute 
monarch, 

A ſudden change now took place in the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of his ſubjects; and the king found himſelf abandoned 
even by the greater part of his ſoldiers. In ſhort, thoſe only 
remained attached to him on whom he had beſtowed alte 
and appointments. 

He now, in his turn, began · io change his conduct. He told 
thoſe about him, that he was determined, in future, to make 
his glory and happineſs conſiſt in the public felicity.: he, on all 
occaſions, affected popularity ; . aſſiſted the poor, and gave ready 
audience, and promiſed immediate redreſs to the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, who happened to be oppreſſed. He alſo endeavoured 
to gain the clergy over to his intereſts by means of promiſes of 
ſupport and protection; but as it was evident that his power 
began to totter,- they rejected all his advances. Beſides, the ar- 
mament then fitting out by Genoa, was reputed to be power- 
ful, and they were defirous to make their peace with the 
ſtrongeſt party, even at the expence of their country. 

In this critical ſituation, his ſole reliance was in the imme- 
diate arrival of 6000 Albamans, under the command of the fa- 
mous Kurafa; but he ſoon learned that they had entered into 
the ſervice of the king of the two Sicilies. In addition to this 
intelligence, the ſituation of the Ottoman Porte, now engaged 
in a conteſt with the Ruſſians and Imperialiſts, was ſuch that 
he could not expect any further ſuccour from that quarter. 

Thus buffetted by fortune on every fide, diſappointed in all 
his reſources, and ſurrounded by a mutinous people, he at 
length determined to quit Corſica :;—not, however, as a fugitive 
king, but with the full and entire conſent of his ſubjects. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, which was ineffectually oppoſed 
by the courtiers, he iſſued letters for convoking a general aſ- 
ſembly. All the pieves, or diſtrifts, not in the poſſeſſion of the 
Genoeſe, ſent deputies thither ; and it was to the full as numer- 
f S1 ous 
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ous as that which had conferred the crown. Theodore entered 
the hall in which the ſtates were to deliberate, and aſcending 
the ſteps, which led to the royal chair, ſeated himſelf in the 
midſt of them. A profound filence having now taken place, he 
roſe, with an air of dignity, and delivered an harangue, ſo well 
adapted to the occaſion, as to make a great and laſting impreſ- 
ſion on his auditors, | 

He began by obſerving, that having been diſappointed in the 
faccours he expected, he was about to depart, with a view to 
ſolicit them in perſon; and that he intended to nominate a 
council of regency during his abſence. He then exhorted them, 
to remain faithful and loyal to their ſovereign, and no longer 
to diſgrace themſelves by ſeditions, as, in that caſe, he would for- 
fake them for ever, and ceafe to recogniſe them as his ſubjects.“ 
He added, that in accepting the crown he entertained no 


other ambition than that of enfranchiſing them, at the ex- 


pence of his repoſe, and even of his life, from the tyranny of 
the Genoeſe, under which they had fo long groaned; and it was 
painful for him to remark, that they themſelves formed the chief 
obſtacle to the completion of his wiſhes. Royalty, conſidered 


by itfelf, had nocharms in his eyes; he was ready to reſume his 


former rank without regret ; and although his finances were ex- 
hauſted, he ſtill poſſeſſed an intrepid mind, that could ſcorn 
the rigours of poverty, and glory in reſembling the Fabricii 
of antiquity, who conſidered honour and virtue as their ſole 
treaſure *? | | | 

This ſhort oration, added to the misfortunes of their prince— 


misfortunes which they now accuſed themfelves of having 


created, or at leaft augmented—produced a ſudden effect on the 
aſſembly, the members of which inſtantly aroſe, as if by una- 
nimous conſent, offered to renew the oath of fidelity, and pro- 
miſed to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in his defence. 
Theodore, however, being ſuſpicious of the promiſes of an 
inconſtant people, was not to be moved. On the contrary, by 
an edict promulged at Sartena, November 14, he conferred the 
regency on the following nobles: | | 


The 
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The Marquis HiacexnTE DE PAOLI, and 
The Marquis Don Louis G1AFFER1, 
whe. were termed marſhals-general of the kingdom, 
The Marquis Lucas ORNnano. 
The Count JohN FELIX Poxzůox I. 
The Count Dur azz1. 
The Chevalier Ax ToNIO SUZINI Me a 
The Count MAazz. 
The Chevalier FERNANPI. 
The Count PuiLLicio. 
The Count CAsABIANCA. 
Colonel SAMPIERI. 
The Chevalier LERAvALLE. 
The Count Sucixi. 
The Marquis Mara A. 
The Count PETER GAFF0R1. 
Colonel Coront. 
Colonel MaTTEipEt Niro. 
The Count AMmsros1. 
The Count LAzzELorri. 
The Count Narorr. | 
The Chevalier FELIX DE PizrTE ALBA. 
General GrALLouD. 
General PAE T TI. 
The Chevalier CuTTor 1. 
The Count Per aLbi. 
The Chevalier Guacnxo, ; 
The Sieur Dominique Tomas1Ni, and 
The Sieur AukROSE Piulici. » 


That, on which Theodore took his departure, was a day of 
morning tp the Corſicans. All the nobles accompanied him 
to the port of Aleria, where he had diſembarked only eight 
months before. There he harangued them again; and, after 
having enjoined the fcrupulous obſervance of his regulations, he 
went on board a little veſſe], that had been prepared for bin 
beforehand, and inſtantly ſet ſail for Conſtantinople. 

On his arrival in that city, he found the Turks too much 
occupied about the war in Hungary, to attend to his ſolicita- 


„ 2 tions; 
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tions ; and he ſoon deemed it prudent to remove. However, as - 
the Genoeſe had ſet a price upon his head, it now became ne- 
ceſſary to diſguiſe himſelf, for a time, in ſuch a manner 
as to eſcape aſſaſſination, 
His adventures, during two years, are, on this account, rather 
gueſſed at than known. He is reported, at one time, to have 
aſſumed the habit of an abbe, and to have appeared in Livonia; 
at another to have reviſited Florence, where he received ſome 
temporary relief from the munificence of a few generous Eng- 
liſhmen. If we believe ſome, he repaired to Paris, and was 
ordered to depart from France within the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours. He then embarked at Rouen, and arrived at Amſterdam, 
accompanied by four Italian ſervants : there, we are told, he was 
arreſted for 16,000 florins ; but, being ſoon after liberated, was 
ſeized at Naples, in the houſe of the Dutch conſul, and ſont 
*priſoner to the fortreſs of Cueta. | | 
We are informed, by the gentleman uſually conſidered as 
his ſon ®, that the war which enſued on the death of the empe- 
ror, appearing favourable to his intereſts, he determined to ap- 
pear once more on the political ſtage ; and accordingly repaired 
to Great Britain, with a view to point out the advantages ariſing 
to a maritime power from the poſſeſſion of Corſica. Nay, we 
are aſſured, that he was actually ſent on board a frigate to the 
Mediterranean; but, as the admiral who commanded our 
fleet there did not think proper to give him any ſupport, he 
ſolicited leave to be landed at Leghorn, and from that placy re- 
5 paired to Sienna, and then returned to London. 
We, however, conſider all this period of Theodore's hiſtory 
as the region of conjecture; and return to that portion of his 
| narrative founded on facts. | | | 
Certain it is that he appeared in London in 1748-9, and 
0 lived in lodgings in Mount- ſtreet, Groſvenor- ſquare; and that, 
having contracted ſome debts to the amount of 45ol. he was 
arreſted, and conyeyed to the King's-bench priſon +. There 
* See Memoires.de Corſe, p. 152. | 
+ The debts in queſtion are ſaid to have been incurred, and the impriſonment ta 
have enſued, in conſequence of the agency of the Genoeſe miniſter in London, wha 


foreſaw, that by this mode he would put an end to the claims of Theodore upon Cor- 
ſica at 2 very trifling expence. 
| he 
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he was for ſome time ſupported by the charitable donations of 
individuals. Among theſe were the earl of Granville and the 
counteſs of Yarmouth ; a few merchants in the city promoted 
a ſubſcription for him; and Horace Walpole, afterwards lord 
Orford, wrote a paper in the © World“ (No. VIII. Thurſday 
February 22, 1753), with this motto: 


* DATE OBOLUM DINAS, | 
in his behalf. - 

This prince, ſays he, (on whoſe hiſtory I ſhall not at pre- 
ſent enlarge) * after having bravely expoſed his life and crown 
in defence of the rights of his ſubjects, miſcarried, as Cato and 
other patriot heroes did before him. For many years he ſtrug- 
gled with fortune, and left no means untried which indefati- 
gable policy or ſolicitation of ſuccours could attempt, to recover 
his crown. At laſt, when he had diſcharged his duty to his 
ſubjects and himſelf, he choſe this country for his retirement; 
not to indulge a voluptuous inglorious eaſe, but to enjoy the par- 
ticipation of thoſe bleſſings which he had ſo vainly endeavoured 
to fix on his Corſicans. Here, for ſome months, he bore with 
more philoſophic dignity the loſs of his crown, than Charles V. 
Caſimir of Poland, or any of thoſe philoſophic viſionaries, 
who wantonly reſigned theirs in order to partake the ſluggiſh 
indolence, and, at length, the diſquiets of a cloiſter. 

* Theodore, though reſigned to his fortunes, had none of 
that contemptible apathy which almoſt lifted our James II. to 
the ſupreme honour of monkiſh ſainthood. It is recorded of 
that prince, that talking to his courtiers at St Germain, he 
wiſhed for a ſpeedy peace between France and Great Britain; 
for then,” ſaid he, © we ſhall get Engliſh horſes eaſily.” 

The veracity of an hiſtorian obliges me not to diſguiſe the 
bad ſituation of his Corſican majeſty's revenue, which has re- 
duced him to be a priſoner for debt in the king's-bench priſon ; 
and fo cruelly has fortune exerciſed her rigours upon him, that 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament he was examined before a committee 
of the houſe of Commons, on the hardſhips to which the pri- 
ſoners in that gaol had been ſubject. Yet let not il-nature 
make ſport with theſe misfortunes! His majeſty had nothing to 
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bluſh at, nothing to palliate i in the recapitulation of his diſtreſſes. , 


The debts on his civil liſt were owing to no miſapplication, no 


improvidence of his own; no corruption of his miniſters ; no 
indulgence to favourites, or miſtreſſes. His diet was philoſophic ; 
his palace humble; his robes decent: yet his butcher, his land- 
lady, and his tailor, could not continue to ſupply an eſtabliſh - 
ment which had no demeſnes to ſupport it, no taxes to maintain 
it, no exciſes, no fotteries, to provide funds for its deficiencies, 
and emergencies.” 

At the concluſion, Mr. Robert Dodſley, bookſeller, of Pall. 
Mall, is appointed © high treaſurer, and grand librarian of Cor- 
ſica;”” and a ſubſcription, '&- for a ſubſidy, for the uſe of his 
Corſican majeſty,” was opened at Tully's head, in Pall-Mall. 
In conſequence of this, fifty pounds were procured, and ſent to 
the unhappy king in priſon ®. 

At length an act of inſolvency took place; and, in May 1756, 
a man who had worn a crown, and wielded a ſceptre, took the 
benefit of it, and actually regiſtered the kingdom of Corſica in 
behalf of his creditors at Guildhall. 


Copy of the Att of Renunciation of the a of dente by 
Theodore J. in behalf of his Creditors. 


SURRY \ © A ſchedule or inventory, containing a full and true 
TO WIT. J account of all debts, effects, and eſtates, both real 
and perſonal, (of what kind or nature foever) of 
Theodore-Stephen de Newhoff, a German from 
Weſtphalia, and late of Mount-ſtreet, Groſvenor- 
ſquare, now a priſoner in the King's-bench priſon, 
and a liſt of the names of all and every perſon and 
perſons that are any wiſe (and how much) indebted 


*The following day rule has been copied verbatim from the original, communi- 
cated to che editor by Mrs, Clarke, daughter of the late colonel Frederick : 


BAN c. R. THE BEARER, 


Theodore, baron de Newhoff and de Stein, hath this daya &vLE of court 
to go out of the priſon of the King's-bench granted to him, to tranſact 
his affairs, Dated this twelfth day of February, 1753. 
(Signed) 
LAW, COTTAM. 


unto 


\ 
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- unto him the ſaid Theodore-Stephen, baron de New- 
hoff, and the witneſſes that can prove the ſame, pur- 
ſuant to an act of parliament,” made in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign of his preſent majeſty king 
George the ſecond, entitled an act for the relief of 
inſolvent debtors, 


— ä — — — P—' . — | — — — —— 
Debtors — ra How due and Witneſſes and 
IS of abode. . for what. vouchers thereof. 
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That he is entitled to the 
kingdom of Corſica, and 
hath no other eſtate or 
effects but in right of . 
that kingdom. 0 | 


The above written is a full and true ſchedule, as 
aforeſaid, of all my eſtates and effects whatſoever, 
except wearing apparel, bedding for myſelf and 
family, working tools and neceſſary implements for 
my occupation and calling, and thoſe, in the whole, 
not exceeding the valueof ten pounds. Witneſs my 
hand this twenty-fourth day of June, 1755. 


THEODORE BARON DE NEWHOFF. 


Examined with the original, in the cuſtody of 
John Lawſon, Eſq; clerk of the peace for the 
county of Surry, this ſecond day of September, 
1757, by me 

HERMAN VERELET.”: : 


About the "Be time the following advertiſement appeared 
in the public advertiſer * : 


An Addreſs to the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain, in the 
Behalf of Theodore, Baron de Neuhoff. | 


«© The Baron, through a long impriſonment, being reduced 
to very great extremities, his caſe is earneſtly recommended for a 
* Lord Orford's Works, Vol. I. p. 157. 
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contribution to be raiſed, to enable him to return to his own 
country; having obtained his liberty by the late act of parlia- 
ment. In the late war in Italy, the Baron gave manifeſt proofs 
of his affection for England; and as the motives of his coming 
here are ſo well known, it is hoped all true friends to freedom 
will be excited to aſſiſt a brave, though unfortunate, man, who 
wiſhes to have an opportunity of teſtifying his gratitude to the 
Britiſh nation. 

© Thoſe who are pleaſed to contribute on this occaſion, are 
deſired to depoſit their benefactions in the hands of Sir Charles 
Aſgyll, alderman, and company, bankers, in Lombard- ſtreet, 
or with Meſſrs. Campbell and Coutts, bankers, in the Strand.“ 


Notwithſtanding his liberation by the inſolvent act, Theodore 
appears to have remained within the liberties of the Fleet until 
December 1759; when taking a chair, for which he had not 
money to pay, he was carried to the Portugueſe miniſter's, in 
Audley- ſtreet; but not finding him at home, he prevailed upon 
the chairmen to conduct him to the houſe of a tailor, No. 5, 
Little Chapel-ſtreet, Soho ; who, having known him formerly, 
and compaſſionating his miſerable ſituation, took him into his 
houfe. There the moſt unfortunate of monarchs fell ſick next 
day, and died after a ſhort illneſs, December 11, 1756. 

It has been uſually ſuppoſed, that the body was buried by 


| ſubſcription : the following facts, however, may be depended 


upon, as they were communicated to me by an ingenious artiſt *, 
whoſe parents lived in the neighbourhood, and on whoſe infor- 
mation I can implicitly rely. No ſooner had Theodare's demiſe 
taken place, than ſome difficulties occurred relative to the inter- 
ment. On this Mr. Wright, an opulent oilman in Compton- 
ſtreet, ſaid “ he was determined, for once in his life, to have 
the honour of burying a king!“ He accordingly kept his word, 
and Mr, Charron actually recollects to have ſeen the corpſe lying 
in ſtate ; it was buried on the 5th of December. The honour- 

| able 


Mr. Charron, of the Thatched Houſe court, St. JIames's-ſtreet. 


+ The editor has been favoured, by Mrs. Clarke, grand-daughter to Theodore, 
with the undertaker's bill, of which a copy is here ſubjoined: it appears from this 
curious 
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ble Horace Walpole, ſoon after, cauſed a neat marble monu- 
ment to be erected near the grave, in St. Ann's church-yard, 


curious document, that three gentlemen attended the funeral : which, if not grand, 
was at leaft reſpe ctable; and that coronets (moſt probably from the difficulty of ob- 
taining regal crowns) were not omitted in the furniture ef the coffin, It would 
ſeem, however, that out of a charge of ten pounds eleven ſhillings and two pence, 


eight pounds eight ſhillings were only paid 3 this either aroſe from the ſcantineſs of 


the fund affigned for liquidating the <xpences of his majeſty's funeral, or a return- 
ing ſenſe of prudence in the munificent oilman, who might bave canſidered the 
ſurplus as an over-charge, and refuſed payment accordingly, 


UNDERTAKER'S BILL. 
{ Copied from the original.] 
JOSEPH HUBBARD, 


Corrin-MArrR, undertaker, and ſworn appraiſer, at the Four Coffins and 
Crown in New-ſtr:et, near Bread- ſtreet, Carnaby-market, St. James's, Weſt- 
minſter, performs funerals, both public and private, at reaſonable rates, and as 
cheap as any where in London, N, B. Buys and ſells all manner of houſehold 
furniture. 


For the Funeral of Baron Newboff, King of Corfica, interred in St. Ann's Ground, 
Decomber 15, 1756, | 


To a larpe elm coffin, covered with ſuperfine black cloth, finiſhed with 


double rows of braſs nails, a large plate of inſcription, two cup coro- 
nets, gilt, four pair of Chineſe contraſt handles, gilt, with coronets C. s. d. 
over q tto, the igfide lined and ruffled with fine crape and inſeare2... 6 6 


Cloaks, hat-bands, and gloves, for the coachmen .. .. 2. Oboe eos 
/ ˙ ˙⁰ ' —T—J—x—x— ¼QůÑ ..., ³˙ NVA ͤ v) 


Attendance at the funeral „„ e „ee „ee eee 650 059 055% 


Oo 

A fine double ſhrogd, pillow, and nutte . 0 216 6 
Four men in black to move the body down .......-...-+++-++++++-++ O 4 O 
Paid the pariſh qhes of St. Ann 2 8 
Paid the grave Bger's fee... om . o 1 0 
Beit velvet pallG I.. $00 0 dg 0c y5 000040 veveooone O Wh 
Uſe of three g e ee ee toms: FFC 
A coach and hearſe with pairs. n 
0 0 

© O 

o 6 


Received in part CNL ELIE ELIE EEE EEE EEE INE 8 8 ® 


Balance due ., co 0+ 6 e 0+ 000000 000000000000 Bb Y 2 


Weſtminſter, 
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Weſtminſter, ſurmounted dy a crown, taken from one of his 


majeſty's coins, and the following inſcription to be engraved 
beneath :;— 


of 


NEAR THIS PLACE IS INTERRED 
— THEODORE KING OF CORSICA, 
WHo DIED IN THIS PARISH, DECEMBER IT, 1750, 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER LEAVING THE KING'S-BENCH PRISON 


BY THE BENEFIT OF THE ACT OF INSOLVENCY ; 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE REGISTERED 


, HIS KINGDOM OF CORSICA 


FOR THE USE OF HIS CREDITORS, 


«© The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley- ſlaves and kings. 

& But THEODORE his moral learn'd ere dead; 
„ Fate pour'd its leſſons on his lid head, | 
« Beſtow'd a kingdom, and deny'd him bread.” 


Theodore was reſerved in his manners, and always exhibited 
much dignity of deportment. He was of the middle ſize, and 
is allowed, by all who recollect his figure, to have poſſeſſed a 
comely perſon. Two prints of him have been ſeen by the 
writer of this article : one a ſmall whole length engraving ; the 
other is what artiſts term a three-quarters, with the inſcrip- 
tion of DOS 


THEODORUS CORSICA REX, 


He is there repreſented with a benignant countenance, a con- 
templative eye, and thick lips; he is dreſſed in a mantle, in- 
tended to convey the idea of royal robes; while a broken column 
behind, intimates his luckleſs deſtiny. Theodore is faid, to the 
laſt, to have maintained a ſtately port, and to have received 
benefactions under a canopy conſiſting of the top of a halt-teſter 
bedſtead. His majeſty is alſo reported to have exerciſed his 
privileges, at leaſt fo far as related to chivalry, within the pre- 


" cincts 
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eincts of a jail; and he who could not extricate himſelf from 
durance, contrived, in this miſerable ſituation, to add to tlie 
number of the knights of the order of Deliverance *. 2 


REINIER DE KLERK, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DUTCH EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY'S POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 


THe Portugueze having doubled the ſouthern extremity of 
Africa, during the reign of Emanuel the Great, ſoon obtained a 
footing in the Indies. They were diſpoſſeſſed, however, of 
many of their principal ſettlements by the Dutch, who, after 
reſcuing themſelves from the yoke of Spain, ſuddenly obtained 
a large portion of the commerce of Aſia. They procured, in 
particular, a complete monopoly of the ſpice trade, in queſt of 
which they did not bluſh to ſtoop to the loweſt and moſt cruel 
ats; and contrived to unite rapacity with ſplendour, and a nar- 
row mercantile policy, engendered in the north of Europe, with 
all the pomp and parade of eaſtern magnificence. The iſland of 
Java was the ſeat of their empire, and Batavia, its capital, be- 
came, as it were, the metropolis of Aſia. Thence they diſ- 
patched their factors, to rule both on the continent and the 


A facetious old gentleman, who died ſome years ſince, told the editor that he had 
been actually knighted in an apartment of the King's bench, by Theodore, king of 
"Corſica, and that he paid the fees of office demanded on the occaſion. He was familiarly 
termed © Sir Michael,” by his friends, in conſequence of this circumſtance. The 
royal ford with which theſe feats were performed was preſented to the late worthy and 
reſpeftable Dr. Mitner of Maidſtoney as a remunetation for the many ſervices conferred 
on captive majeſty. g i 


iſlands, | 
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iſlands, with the powet and ſtate of viceroys; while the go- * 
vernor-general, controlling and commanding the whole, under 
the appearance of a limited authority, found means to enjoy a 
degree of ſplendour ſcarcely inferior to that of ſome European 
kings, and to exerciſe a deſpotiſm equal to what is known and 
practiſed at the durbars of the native princes. The ſtyle in 
which he lived was calculated to excite the veneration of the 
natives; and even made a powerful impreſſion on his own coun- 
trymen. He reſided in a ſumptuous palace, was attended by 
guards both of horſe and foot; and, what has not yet been at- 
tempted in the moſt {laviſh countries of Europe, all carriages 
were obliged to ſtop at his approach ; while the owners, expoſing 
themſelves to the rays'of a vertical ſun, were enjoined to ſtand 
bare-headed until his excellency paſſed ®, Even in the 
churches, he diſputed homage with the divinity, -for both ſexes 
were obliged to riſe at his approach, and remain erect until he 
was ſeated. i 

Such haughtineſs could not fail to excite the indignation of 
every man of ſpirit; but it raiſed far different ſenſations in the 
crowd of adventurers who repaired to the, eaſt, all of whom 
aſpired, in their turn, to become governors of the Indies, They 

too hoped to be able to reign deſpotically over millions of 
fubjects; and "burned with an ardour inſpired by vanity, and 
ſublimed by ſordid lucre, to appoint heirs-apparent to the mo- 
narchy of Tydore, and to dethrone the kings of the Moluccas, 
of Boni, and of Bantam. 

Reinier de Klerk +, born at Middleburgh, the capital of 
the province of Zealand, November 22, 1710, appertains to this 
claſs. His parents, who were poor and honeſt, deſtined him for 
the ſame humble rank of life as themſelves, but being of an 


% 


The governor-gencral was always preceded by an officer and two trumpeters, whe 
pointed out the neceſſary ceremony, to foreigners ; and the fame degrading homage was 
required by the Edele Heeren, or Counſellors of India, Captain Carteret, of the navy, 
who was at Batavia in 1768, greatly to his credit, reſcued the honour of the Engluh 
nation from ſuch humiliation, by refufing compliance to the eſlabliſned etiquette. 

+ See Ary Huyzer's life of R. De Klerk, in Low Dutch, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 
2788 ; alſo Stavorinu:'s Voyages, tranſlated by Mr, Wilcocke, 1799. 
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3 diſpoſition, he entered into the Dutch nary when 
only fifteen years of age, and went on a cruize on board a frigate 
appointed to look out for the home ward bound Eaſt India fleet. 
The ſpirit of adventure, fo far from abating, ſeems to have in- 
creaſed during a firſt trial; for in the courſe of the next year he 
went to India as a common failor, and afterwards performed 
another voyage in the ſame capacity. He appears to have been 
long in the ſervice before he met with any conſiderable prefer- 
ment, for we find him going out again in 1931, for the laſt 
time, as only third mate. At Batavia his promotion was mbre 
rapid, for he was there ſpeedily appothted, firſt to be ſecond in 
command, and, ſoon after, he had a country ſhip confided 
entirely to his charge, in which he made no leſs than ſeven 
voyages to Padang, on the weſt coaſt of Sumatra. 

While there he frequently acted both as a military and , naval 
officer, having been appointed to command the troops and veſſels 
ſent to the affiſtance of the kings of Baros and Sorkam, two 
allies of the company, whom they played off, as occaſion ſerved, 
againſt the monarch of Acheen. During theſe expeditions De 
Klerk conducted himſelf with ſuch bravery and good conduct, 
that he obtained the title of the * gallant hero,” i the letters 
and congratulations of the Indian princes. 

His reputation was now eſtabliſhed, and the government of 
Batavia being fully conſcious of his ſervices, wanted only. a 
proper opportunity to advance him. In ſhort, he had by this 
time laid the foundation of his future greatneſs, and began 
already, not only to be conſcious of his own merits, but alſo to 
look forward to the ſpeedy accompliſhment of his ambitious 
projects. When one of the company's officers at Padang, hap- 
pened one day to obſerve, with an air of ridicule, -* that De 
Klerk would in time be placed at the head of the military 
cKabliſhment at Batavia, the future chief replied, with an air 
of ſuperiority, ** that he looked far above that, and aſpired to 
become governor- general.“ 

In purſuance of his deſtiny, he abandoned the naval ſervice of 
the company in 1737, and was appointed junior merchant, and 
chief of Lampong- Toulang- 0 one of their factories 
in 
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in Sumatra. The then governor- general Valkenier was Int» 
duced to ſend him thither, partly becauſe he was intimately 
acquainted with the affairs of that, iſland, and partly becauſe he 
was admirably adapted to ſettle the diſputes that had recently 
taken place between the kings of Bantam and Palembang, about 
the boundaries of their reſpective territories l. The manner in 
which he accompliſhed his miſhon is worthy of notice, partly 
becauſe it exhibits a complete ſpecimen of European policy, and 
partly becauſe none of the great maritime powers of the north 

have ever ſcrupled to recur to ſimilar meaſures, whenever it 
ſuited their intereſts, 


«© EX UNO DISCE oMN ES.“ 


De Klerk, in purſuance of his inſtruQtions, failed up the 
river of Lampong in an armed veſſel, as far as the village of 
Mangala, and came to an anchor between the fleets of the rival 
nations. He then endeavoured to ſettle their differences, but 
they either diſallowed his interference as an umpire, or would 
not abide by his deciſion. Having remained in his firſt poſition 
during eighteen months, and ſeeing that the negociations were 
protracted from day to day, he determined at length to have 
recourſe to ſtratagem. Pretending that he and his men were 
lodged very incommodiouſly on board, and that it was neceſſary 
for them to ſleep on ſhore, he demanded, and after much diffi- 
culty, obtained permiſſion to erect a houſe of bamboos, or reeds, 
which, on account of the lightneſs of the ſtructure, did not 
arouſe the jealouſy of the unwary natives. Adopting every 
poſſible artifice to lull them into a falſe ſecurity, he took care, 
for ſome time, to ſuffer nothing that could give the leaſt um- 
brage ; but he had no ſooner completed his plans, than he landed 


* The reader muſt be a novice in the affairs of the eaſt, if he imagines that the go- 
vernment interfered in theſe petty diſputes from a love of peace. The intereſis of tlie 
company happened, perhaps accidentally, at times to be blended with thoſe of humanity ; 
for in caſe of hoſtilities, a failure of pepper and country produce would have enſued ; - 
and two or three veſſels might have returned without a ladirigl Or (what »ually 
occurred), being apprized of the exiſting differences, the Dutch were determined to obtain 
ſometlung fur themſelves, in the quality of peace- makers. 
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four pieces of artillery during a dark night, and planting theſe, 
one at each angle of his houſe, behind a breaſt-work of bam- 
boos, - hoiſted the FF and fired a ſalute 
from his new battery. 7 - 

The riyal princes hated one another moſt elle, bat both 
of them were impreſſed with a' ſalutary dread, leſt the Dutch 
Eaſt India company ſhould be able to form a ſettlement there; 
knowing, by experience, that from this moment their conſe- 
quence, and even independence, was at an end. The aſtoniſſi- 
ment and forrow of both the kings, on perceiving by theſe 
alarming appearances that they were duped, may be eaſily con- 
ceived, After ſome conſultation, they ſent meſſengers to the 
governor of this new fort, in order to demand the reaſon of theſe 
hoſtile preparations ;| on this, De Klerk, who was well ac- 
quainted with the genius and policy of the contending, parties, 
and now amply provided with the ultima ratio of trading com- 
panies as well as of kings, replied, ** that he was determin- 
ed to enforce a ſpeedy adjuſtment, and as he could not an- 
ſwer to his government ſor being any longer detained by their 
frivolous conduct, he hoped they would immediately compro- 
miſe their differences, and thus prevent a mote ſerious inter- 
ference on his part.” The diſputes. about the boundaries were 
accordingly ſettled to the ſatisfaction of all parties, and the 
limits then laid down between the two empires continue the 
ſame to this day. 

If the end can excuſe the means, fo far conch good was effect- 
ed; but De Klerk did not ſtop here, for he thought that the 
mediator was entitled to ſomething, and he accordingly built a 
regular fort on the diſputed territory, and on the preciſe ſpot 
where his bamboo houſe had Rood. This he named Yalkenoog, 
(Hawkſeye), in alluſion to the name of the governor-general j 
and the company have ever fince remained in quiet poſſeſſion 
of it, which muſt be attended with great advantage, as the 
Lampong is a river of conſiderable extent, and there is.a on 
derable village in the immediate neighbourhood. | 

_ Having returned in the year 1741 to Batavia, where the MR | 
of his late te exploſ had long preceded him, De Klerk of courſe 
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experienced a grateful reception on the part of the government. 
On his arrival, he found the capital ſtill in commotion in con- 
ſequence of the maſſacre of the Chineſe ®, which had taken 
place during the omg your: The inſurgents, urged on by 


„A little before the perpetrtion of this horrid maſacre, the Dutch governaent pro 
tended to be alarmed at the number of natives of China who repaired thither, and Van 
Imhoff, at that time a leading member in the council, propoſed that every one who could 
not prove himſelf to be engaged in trage, e e and tranſported to Ceylon, 
there to be employed in the company's mines ! | 

Inſtead of adopting the proper meaſures to prevent td Lad 
or regulate the conduR of thoſe already ſettled in Java, recourſe was had to the moſt ardi- 
tary means. A great number of Chineſe were ſeized, and put in ironsz and among 
theſe were ſeveral perſons of property, who were not liberated till they had paid 
conſiderable ſums of money by way of ranſorn, which muſt undoubtedly have been winked 
at by the goverument, as it could not remain ignorant of ſuch an atrocious perverſiun of 
the law. f 

N entobet att mats and inficed the reſt of the nation to 
credit a report, that thoſe who were unable to ranſom their Ives with money would be 
put to death by drowning, &c. In conſequence of this the Chineſe retired by thou- 
ſands to the interior parts of the iſland, and rendered the ſafety of the ſettlement for 
ſome time precarious ; for they began to lay waſte the country, and even marched up 
to the gates of the city, threatening to extexminate the Chriſtians, as they were pleaſed 
to term the Hollanders. They were repelled, however, by the joint efforts of the civil 
and military eftabliſhments. In the mean time the inſurgents, who refided within the 
town, kept themſelves quiet, and in order that theſe innocent and harmleſs people 
might be protected from inſult, the government iiſued an order, directing them to keep 
their doors ſhut, and nat to leave their houſes after fix o'clock in the evening. 

Notwithſtanding this, all the Chineſe without diſtindion, men, women, and children, 
were put to the ſword; neither pregnant females nor ſucking infants being ſpared by the 
relentleſs aſſaſſins; the priſoners in chains, about one hundred in number, were at the ſame 
time ſlaughtered like ſheep. 

But the deliberate conduct of many of the Dutch Europeans was ſtill more horrible. 
Thoſe to whom the wealthy Chineſe had fled (and this is related on the teftimony of a 
Dutch writer, Ary Huyſers, who was long refident at Batavia), violating every princi- 
ple of honour and humanity, delivered thera up to their anguinary eneries and thus 
found means to emberzle the property confided to their care. 

\ The governor-general, Valkemir, and his brother in-law, Helvetius, were avout of 
directing this maſſacre ; but the names of the ſecret authors remain to this day involyed in 
impenetrable obſcurity. 

The anſwer of the Emperor of China to the Ambaſſadors employed to apologize for 
this atrocious tranſaction, is truly memorable : 

6 He was but little ſolicitous for the fate of unworthy ſubje&s, who in purſuit of lucre 
had quitted their country, and abandoned the tombs of their anceſtors.” TER 
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every ſpecies of provocation, that can incite the human mind 
to vengeance, by hatred, revenge. and even by deſperation— 
ſtill continued their ravages in the neighbourhood, while a 
large body maintained themſelves, and remained unſubdued at Ba- 
caſhe, Had they conducted their meaſures with a degree of 
prudence equal to their animoſity, they might either have extir- 
pated the Dutch from Java, or at leaſt nnn 

But policy, as well as injuſtice, was wholly on the fide of 
their oppreſſors, for the Nutch government now called in the 
aſhſtance of the Emperor, who, inſtead of maintaining an exact 
neutrality, as his intereſts demanded, actually fitted out an 
auxiliary army, at the requeſt of the governor-general. The 
Dutch at the ſame time marched a body of troops againſt the in- 
ſurgents, and De Klerk accompanied them on this expedition as 
ſecretary. In conſequence of theſe efforts, the Chineſe, and 
ſuch of the Javaneſe as had joined them, were driven further up 
the country, and the war was transferred from the proximity of 
Batavia to the north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland. | 

Thither De Klerk repaired with the army, .and found means 
to ingratiate himſelfinto the confidence of the two commiſſioners, 
who ſuperintended the military operations, and were extremely 
eager to put an end to hoſtilities, In the mean time, the general 
of the allies, thinking, perhaps, that it ought t be the policy 
of his court not to annihilate the enemy, neglected to uſe his 
efforts towards the completion of the war. Nay, he was 
accuſed of giving the powder and ball furniſhed by the com- 
pany to the rebels; and, when his troops were engaged, in- 
ſlead of firing againſt the inſurgents, they pointed their muſkets 
in the air. In ſhort, he is ſaid to have done much more harm 
than good; and the Dutch government had complained fo bit- 
terly of his conduct at the court of the Soeſoe-hoenam (backing, 
as uſual, perhaps, their ſolicitations with threats), that he either 
_ cordially wiſhed, or cunning]y feigned a deſire, to get rid of his 
general; but pretended to be unable to accompliſh ſo delicate a 
buſineſs himſelf, and therefore committed the execution of jt to 


the Dutch commiſſioners. 
Ds - verlas, 
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Veryſſel, the principal of theſe, now entertained the mol 
ardent deſire to procure poſſeſſion of the perſon of the commander 
in chief of the allies, but either being unacquainted with the 
manners and cuſtoms of the people, or having a head little cal- 
culated for ſtratagem, he was at a loſs how to accompliſh his 
wiſhes. After contemplating this project in every poſſible point 
of view, without the moſt diſtant proſpect of ſucceſs, he at 
length conſulted the ſecretary De Klerk, who affecting to per- 
ceive the innumerable difficulties attending its execution, gave 
him little hopes of ſucceſs, but undertook to make the attempt, 
obſerving, that his life was devoted to the ſervice of the com- 
. at length formed his plan, he ſet out accompanied by 
ſome native ſervants, carrying opium, velvets, and fine cloths, 
to the commander, whom he wiſhed to entrap ; knowing that 
this was the moſt likely way of preventing all ſuſpicion of his 
enterprize. On reaching the tent of the Javaneſe general, after 
offering the preſents, he endeayoured to perſuade him to pay a 
complimentary viſit to the commiſſioners at Samarang, offering, 
in return, that he and his attendants ſhould remain as hoſtages 
in the camp. This, after ſome heſitation, was agreed to, and 
on repairing thither the chief was received with every demon- 
ſtration of joy, and treated with ſuch reſpect by all the mem- 
bers of the Detch government, that De Klerk was diſmiſſed 
with many compliments to the commiſſioners, 

This conduct was well calculated to lull ſuſpicion to Ws 
and ſuch was the fatal ſecurity on the part of the Javaneſe, 2 5 
implicitly confided in the honour and good faith of the Euro- 
peans, that he was at length induced to viſit Samarang, without 
receiving hoſtages in return, or adopting any precaution hat- 
ſoever for his ſafety. He had no ſooner entered the fort, however, 
than he had cauſe to repent his 'temerity, for he was arreſted, 
put on board a ſhip, and carried priſoner to Ceylon, e 5 
n 
The addreſs of De Klerk on this 3 was attended with 
the moſt complete ſucceſs ; but it cannot be termed: honourable, 
ſo 8 as the leaſt veſtige of faith is reſpected either among 
. nations 
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nations or individuals. Such a conſideration as this did not 
bowever operate on the mind of an ambitious adventurer, ſtimu- 
lated by the hope of obtaining lucrative and confidential eraploy- 
ments. Theſe ſoon followed, for he was now inveſted with the 
command of Sourabaya, the eaſternmoſt poſſeſſion in Java, at 
that juncture a poſt of great truſt and importance. 

The prince of Madura, who pretended to be attached ths 
company, had about this time conquered. nearly all the dominions 
of the Emperor, who was now conſidered as its creature, and as it 
was feared that the victor might effect independence, it became. 
an object of policy to ſtop him in his career, and even oblige him 
to reſign his acquiſitions. De Klerk, being upon the ſpot, was ac- 
cordingly directed to deliver a letter from the commiſhoner to the 
prince, deſiring him to reſtore the imperial city of Cartaſowra, | 
which he had fo lately obtained poſſeſſion of. At firſt he made 
many objections, but perceiving that force would be recurred 
to, he at length promiſed compliance. This was only a pretext, 
however, to gain time, for he had conceived the deſign of making 
himſelf maſter of the whole eaſtern part of Java, as far: as Ba- 
larnbouang; and as, it would be difficult to complete this with- 
out the participation, or at leaſt neutrality, of the ne he 
attempted to corrupt the chief of Sourabaya. 


Ds 

De Klerk, like the reſt of his countrymen, loved er . bur he 
adored preferment ſtill, more; : beſides, his conſcience, perhaps 
which permitted any. thing in favour of his employers, would not 
tolerate ſo heinous an offence againſt them: on the contrary, he 
ſpurned at the propoſition, and with the moſt honoyrable i intogrity 
thwarted all the deſigns of the enterprizing native. The preg 
of Madura, perceiving him to be incorruptible, conceived) | 
1. 5 of ruining him, hoping to find his fucceſſor more traffar | 

He accordingly preferred a variety of complaints. just | 

De N to the ſupreme government; and, as it was the policy | 

of the council to ſoothe the. allies, ſometimes even at the ex: 


penſe of their moſt faithful ſervants, the chief i, Sourabaya was 
recalled, Auguſt 1, 1743. 


But as no inſtance of Ars could be adduced againſt 
him, and as his ſervices v were Eo to o the whole eke, 5 
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he found means to vindicate himſelf fo completely to the new 
governor Van Imhoff, who had juſt arrived from Holland, that, 
inſtead of being reprimanded or diſgraced, he was ſent back in 
a higher tation, 8 now appointed chief * at 
Samarang. 

About this period governor Van Inhoff e conceived the plan 
of farming out the territorial revenues throughout all the reſi- 
dencies along the north-eaſt coaſt of Java, and had placed Mr. 
E. Sterrenbprg at the head of the government of Samarang, in 
order to carry this project into execution; but as he not only did 
not fulfil his expectations, but actually preſumed to complain of 
the diftreſſes of the natives, the governor, in 1746, repaired in 
| perſon tothe ſpot, and loaded De Klerk with careſſes, promoting 
him, ſoon after, to be ſecond in command. 

In the mean time Sterrenburg, the commandant, was not only 
diſplaced, but arreſted and ſent in chains to Batavia, although 
the directors in Holland had been ſo much ſatisfied with his 
conduct, as to appoint him extraordinary counſellor of India. 
Notwithſtanding this, the governor and council (the immediata 
ſervants of the company) paid fo little attention to this order 
of their maſters, that they actually baniſhed him for the term 
of five and twenty years to a place very properly termed * Fort 
Revenge,” on the iſland of Tulo-ay, in the neighbourhood of 
Banda. AQtuated by an infernal ſpirit of revenge, Van Imhoff, 
by way of rendering the life of his former friend ſtill more pre- 
carious, appointed his declared enemy, De Klerk, governor of 
Banda, December 30, 1448; and it was generally imagined that 
he would ſoon ſhorten his days by retorting on him the ill uſage 
he himſelf had formerly experienced at the hands of his now 
humbled adverſary, But, to the honour of the new governor, he 

'  Vifappointed ſuch an ungracious prognoſtication, and acted in a 
manner that reflects the higheſt credit on his memory. While 
entering the harbour of Neira, the following letter from his 

exiled enemy was put into his hand: 
92 To grverner De Nei. &c. 
4% Sir, my 

„ Pleale ta nocept my congratulations as your ants 
n, 
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province, and I mgſt cordially. wiſh that the ſettlement may 
flouriſh under your adminiſtration. In the mean time, I beg 
leave to remind you of the well-known ſaying of Solon; and I 
n | 


"= 
_ =» Your moſt obeient ſervant, 


E, STERRENBURG.” 
The governor's reply was as follows: 


« To Mr. Sterrenhurg. 
« Sir, 

« I thank you for the Friendly 1 contained in 

your letter of yeſterday. It is not cuſtomary with me to attack 

a a defenceleſs enemy, and you may be aſſured, that I ſhall en- 
deavour to render your reſidence in this province, as comfortable 
as poſſible. 

« In the mean time I ſend you ſome wine, cheeſe, and 
butter , accompanied with the lateſt newſpapers from Holland. 
Whenever you want any thing, write freely to 

Your bumble ſervant, 


R. DE KLERK. wa 


Such a generous proceeding in behalf of a man, who had not 
only been his own perſonal foe, but was at that very moment 
the victim of his benefaQor's vengeance, excited the warmeſt 
gratitude on the part of Sterrenburg, who ſurvived his oppreſſor, 
and lived to ſee his honour and character vindicated by a revi- 
ſion and annulment of his former ſentence. 5 

But it was not to his priſoner alone that the new governor 
evinced his regard for juſtice, for the very next ſtep taken by 
him ſaved the unhappy natives from the horrors of an ap- 
proaching famine. Perceiving that a few Dutch monopoliſts 
had occaſioned a ſcarcity of rice, he inſtantly interpoſed his au- 
 thority, and obliged them to ſell this neceſſary article of life at 
the uſual price. In addition to this, he exerted himſelf with 
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great effect to render his government flouriſhing ; and much 
larger quantities of mace and nutmegs were collected during his 
adminiſtration than in any former one. In ſhort, he left 
Banda in 1753, accompanied by the ſighs of the grateful inha- 
bitants ; and” it appears, upon this occaſion, that, inſtead of 


| reaping any benefit from his official ſituation, he had expended 


_ conſiderable ſums of his own money, and nn to Batavia 
without any increaſe of wealth. 

In the courſe of the next year he married Mrs. Veryſſel, 
the widow of his old friend the commiſſioner, and lived with her 
during a period of twenty-ſix years in the capital of Java; 
having thus an opportunity of celebrating their ilver wedding 
day, which is a very rare circumſtance among Europeans “. 

In the mean time the directors at home were ſo ſenſible of 
his honourable and diſintereſted conduct in Banda, that they 
preſented him with a ſum of money, by way of indemnifying 
him for the extraordinary expences he had incurred while the 
adminiſtration of that iſland had been confided to his care. 
New preferments awaited him, for he was now appointed extra- 
ordinary counſellor, and took his ſeat in the council of India, 
May 3oth, 1755. This not only gave precedence to his lady, 
a matter of no ſmall eſtimation at Batavia, but obliged all thoſe, 
not of the ſame rank, to exhibit an humiliating obedience to 
himſelf : we ſhall ſee, however, in the ſequel, that the mind of 
De Klerk was too great to permit the continuance of ſo degrading. 
a mark of reſpect. 

As the directors at home perceived, with great ſorrow, that 
a number of dangerous innovations had taken place in their ſet- 


tlements in India, they ſent out orders to adopt a plan of re- 


form; and the new counſellor having tranſmitted to them, in re- 
turn, an admirable model, under the title of Radical Account 
of Banda,“ they teſtified their approbation of it, and deſired that 
the arrangements there pointed out ſhould be carried into 
practice. 


* The Dutch are accuſtomed to 1 the veenty-fifch nod ffcieth anniverſaries of 
their marriage with great pomp. "The firſt of theſe jubilecs is termed the filver, and 


the ſecond the gelden wedding day; becauſe on the one the married pair are crowned 


with a filver crown, and the utenſils, &c. are of the ſame metal; while on the other 
a golden crown is uſed, and all the apartments glitter with gold. Note to Stav. by Mr. 
Wil ock. - 

A war 


& 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL, &c. "ui 


A war having taken place, about this time, in Ceylon, be- 
tweet the king of Candia and the company, De Klerk ſpoke | 
his opinions fo freely at the council table, that Vander Parra, the 
governor general, wiſhed to remove all oppoſition, by nomi- 
nating him to the government of that iſland ; but he excuſed 
himſelf on account of his health. The appointment, however, 
was beſtowed on his friend Baron Van Eck, who ſpeedily ter- 
minated the conteſt by + on Cann, the _ city of 
the enemy. 

At length, December 28th, 1775 the governor general, 
Peter Albert Vander Parra, died, after adminiſtering the vice · 
regal office during the ſpace of fiſteen years, in one of the worſt 


climates in the world. In conſequence of this event, Mr Je- 


remiah Van Riemſyk, who had filled the important ſituation 
of director general for eleven years, acquired the chief manage- 
ment of the company's affairs in India, and De Klerk became 
his ſucceſſor in the direction. He had now ſat no leſs than 
twenty years in the council, without receiving any preferment ; 
but he had the grand object of his early ambition in full view; 
for the new governor died in the courſe of two years, and De 
Klerk was at length appointed to the high and confidential ſitua- 
tion of governor general of all the poſſeſſions and eſtabliſh» 
ments of the Eaſt India Company of the Netherlands, October 
4th, 1777. He was ſixty-ſeven years of age when he obtained 
the government; and, when he reflected on the length of time 
he had been in purſuit of it, he was accuſtomed to expreſs him- 
ſelf by means of 0p homely proverd, „That it was like muſ- 
tard after meat. 5 

One of the firſt objects of his adminiſtration was to aboliſh 
that odious cuſtom to which natives and Dutchmen, foreign- - 
ers and inhabitants, in ſhort, all ranks and deſcriptions, had hi- 
therto been ſubject ; that of alighting from their carriages on 
the approach of the ſupreme magiſtrate, and remaining bare- 
headed during his paſſage ; alſo the ceremony of ariſing on his 
or his wife's entrance into a church. In all the various branches 
of adminiſtration he effected great meliorations and improve- 
ments; and every thing appears to have proſpered under his ex- 

3 perienced 
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perienced management. By the reduction of Goach he brought 
the war of Macaſſar to a concluſion; by far milder methods he 
procured the ceſſion of the provinces of Landak and Succadana in 
Borneo, where he eſtabliſhed a reſidence, and erected a fort, 
called Puntiana, in order to protect the trade there, which con- 
fiſts in diamonds, wax, and ſago. The inhabitants of the Mo- 
luecas having evinced what was termed a refractory ſpirit, in 
other words, being defirous of ſhaking off the company's into- 
lerable yoke, he ſeized on the kings of Tidore and Bachian, 
whom he detained in captivity at Batavia ; while'the hereditary 
prince of the former of theſe provinces was exiled to Ceylon, 
and the Moluccas, like Ternate, rendered dependent on Ba- 
tavia. 

From regulations of a far more noble nature we cannot 
withhold our entire praiſe. It was he who, in 1778, had the 
honour of eſtabliſhing the firſt literary ſociety at Batavia, of 
which he became preſident ; he alſo encouraged the erection of 
ſchools, and endeavoured to ſubſtitute clergymen of learning and 
talents, in the place of thoſe ignorant adventurers who were ac- 
cuſtomed to repair to the Indies. The Jaccatra chiefs, or native 
Tegents, being indebted in a large ſum of money, inſtead of 
oppreſſing them, by demanding the whole at once, he conſented 
that it ſhould be liquidated by inſtalments ; and, in order that 
they ſhould not experience any further vexations, he appointed 
two members of the government to ſuperintend their intereſts. 

He alſo did every thing in his power to promote and extend 
agriculture. In order to effect this, he partly ſold, and partly 
diſtributed, a large tract of land appertaining to the company, 
in the interior parts of Jaccatra, among the Javaneſe, and thus 
not only recruited the exhauſted finances, but added greatly to 
the comforts of the natives. 

Beſore his time it had always been euſtomary, on the acceſ- 
on of a new governor general, for the regents and princes of 
the north-eaſt coaſt to repair to Batavia, in order to do homage ; 
but partly out of an averſion to pomp, and partly from a well 
grounded policy, he determined that the governor of Samarang 
ſhould be empowered to act as deputy on this occaſion ; which 


regulation 
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regulation tended not a little to the eaſe and advantage of the 
native chiefs, who were no longer obliged to beer a long 
journey to the capital of the iſland. 

It were to be wiſhed that the unqualified praiſe of this great 
governor were conſonant to the ſpirit of juſtice ; but the narra- 
tor is reluctantly obliged, from a love of truth, to acknowledge, 
that on ſome few occafions he permitted himſelf to exerciſe an 
auſterity of command that bordered upon oriental deſpotiſm. 
On the gth of October, 1778, he removed, by an irregular ex- 
erciſe of his authority, the preſident and five members of the 
council of juſtice, becauſe they refuſed to deliver up ſome ori- 
ginal papers, which they juſtly conſidered as facred, the deten- 
tion being enjoined by their oath of ſecrecy. The company at 
home, incenſed at this proceeding, ſoon after reſtored them to 
their offices, and ordered that their ſalaries ſhould be paid from 
the day of their depoſition. 

Notwithſtanding this, De Klerks modeſty and forbearance 
were ſingular, and exemplary on many occaſions, for although 
he had ſucceeded to the chief command in 1477, yet he would 
not permit himſelf to be publicly inſtalled until July 10th, 
1779, when he had received a confirmation of his appointment 
from his ſerene highneſs the Prince of Orange, who tranſmit- 

ted a letter of congratulation upon the occaſion. 

The infirmities of age now crept faſt upon him; but ſuch 
was the activity of his mind, that, inſtead of panting for retire- 
ment, he was accuſtomed to fay, © that a governor general 
ſhould die with a ſword in one hand and a pen in the other.“ 

He however permitted himſelf at laſt to be perſuaded, in the 
month of Auguſt, 1779, to withdraw to his country ſeat, called 
Grogol, about ſix or ſeven miles from Batavia, for the benefit 
of the air; there he was ſeized with an illneſs which finally 
ended in his death. Although incapable of diſcharging the 
functions of government, he however did not dream of reſign, 
ing; but, in March 1780, he applied to the council to be ex- 
onerated from the duties of his office until he ſhould recover, 
and Mr, Alting, then direQor general, was appointed to the 
temporary ſuperintendence of public affairs. 


Governor 
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Governor De Klerk now approached his end, for he Joſt his 
memory, and exhibited every ſymptom of diſſolution. He ac- 
cordingly died September 1, 1780, when he had nearly attained 


he 70th year of age; a period of life to which but few arrive 


even in Europe, and almoſt none but natives in Batavia. 
The corpſe, according to cuſtom, was carried to the caſtle, 
whence it was conveyed, on the 4th, to the Dutch church, 


with great pomp and ſplendour, and interred there, next to 
that of Veryſſel, his old friend and patron *. 


Thus, from the humble fituation of a common ſailor in 
Europe, De Klerk roſe by flow degrees to be governor-general 


of the Dutch Indies, after ſerving the company, with fidelity 


and talents, upwards of half a century. In a country famous 
for corruption, he appears to have kept his hands elean; riſing 
from the dregs of the people, he ſeems to have poſſeſſed little 
or none of that haughtineſs ſo diſguſting in an upſtart. In 
ſhort, although he had ſome faults, yet, upon the whole, he 
was one of the moſt able and upright magiſtrates that ever ſu- 
perintended the affairs of Holland, or, indeed, of "0 modern 
European nation in As 8. 


SIR WILLIAM JAMES, BART. 


LATE CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, &. &c. 


THERE is a falſe pride, generally attendant on ſudden ele- 
vation, which induces both families and individuals to throw a 
veil over their origin. And yet, when this ſubje& js ſoberly 
canvaſſed, ſurely nothing can be ſo ridiculous; for is it not infi- 
nitely more honourable to be the origin, rather than the mere 
continuator, of an opulent and reſpectable race? the root, in pre- 


ference to the branch, of an alpiring progeny ? The prejudices 


* 


* Sec Appendix to Vol. III. of Stavorinus Voyages. | 
of 
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of mankind are, however, in this inſtance, as in many others, 
at variance with reaſon; and we ſeldom find men coming for 
ward like a late American, equally celebrated in the philoſo- 
phical as in the political world, who frankly owned, during his 
embaſſy, that he was the ſon of a tallow-chandler ; and com- 
menced his will, ſome time previous to his deceaſe, with the re- 
cognition of his being a printer “, and miniſter plenipotentiary. 


The want of this manly boldneſs has overſhadowed the early - 


life of many celebrated men, and concealed a variety of inter- 
eſting and inſtructive circumſtances from the public eye. 
Of the origin of the late chairman of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, all that is known with certainty is, that he was a native 
of Wales; that his parents were extremely poor; and that he 
had many difficulties to ſtruggle with in his youth. If my in- 
formant, who came from that neighbourhood, be correct, he 


was born near Milford-Haven in 1721, and for ſome time fol- 


lowed the occupation of huſbandry, in the humble tation of a 
plough-boy. The ſight of the ocean has inſpired many adven- 
turous youths with the idea of becoming ſailors; and perhaps 
the continual view of the noble harbour juſt mentioned, and 
the adjacent ſea, which preſented themſelves in every direction, 
may have inſpired him with wiſhes that led to the completion 
of his future deſtiny. 

We know, from good A +, that at the age of twelve 
he became a ſailor, and that a period of more than twenty years 
elapſed before he obtained the command of a ſhip. He began 
his cateer in the merchant ſervice ; but, in 1738, we find 


+ him ſerving. under the gallant Sir Edward, afterwards lord 


Hawke, in the Weſt Indies; it is ſuſpected, however, from 
circumſtances, that he was not in the way of promotion as a 
midſhipman, but might have acted in ſome other ſtation which 
he had obtained, rather by good behaviour than intereſt ; and 
we hint this, merely with the view of inferring, that no en- 


% Benjamin Franklin, printer, at preſent miniſter-plenipotentiary from the united 


and independent ſtates of America to his moſt chrittian majeſty Louis XVI. king of 


France, hereby declare my laſt will and teſtament,” &c. 
+ The information of his widow, the late lady James, 
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terpriſing young man ought. to be deterred by eommon 
difficultice. 

Some years after, *. procured the cnn of a ſhip i in the 
Virginia trade; and on this occaſion experienced no ſmall por- 
tion of the frowns of fortune; for he was taken priſoner by the 
Spaniards, who do not treat their captives with any remarkable 
degree of mildneſs, and carried into the Havannah, which has 
been the grave of ſo many Engliſhmen. From a dungeon in 
the iſland of Cuba, both he and his men were, howeyer, at 
length releaſed ; but it was only to experience freſh cala - 
mities. Having embarked on board a brig for the colony of 
South Carolina, a very hard gale of wind came on the ſecond 
day after their departure, and the veſſel, which does not appear 
to have been calculated to encounter the occaſional hurricanes 
of thoſe latitudes, ſtrained ſo much, that the moſt imminent 
danger enſued. The pumps were ſet to work; the people un- 
employed at them were occupied 'in bailing out the water; 
in ſhort, every exertion was my * the veſſel could not be 
kept affoat. 

At length Mr. James, and ſeven of the crew, deſpairing of 
any other means of ſafety, got into the boat, with a little bag 
of biſcuits and a keg of water : ſoon after this, the brig, as had 
been foreſeen, went down and diſappeared. In her ſmall boat 
they remained twenty days, expoſed not only to the danger of 
the winds and waves, but experiencing the ſlow approaches of 
famine, and dying a thouſand deaths, amidſt protracted exiſt- 
ence, in the terrible anticipation of a fatal cataſtrophe. 
The ſupply of freſh water being unfortunately very ſcanty, 
was regularly diſtributed, in equal portions, from the com- 
mander's ſnuff-box ; and their bread became diſguſtful by being 
wetted with the fea, which, during two whole days, made a 
breach over them. 


Being unprovided with a mn they had no idea where 
they were, or towards what part they were driven: the appear- 
ance of any land, however, would have been grateful; and 
they at length enjoyed the delightful proſpect on the twentieth 
day after the brig had funk, It proved to be Cuba—the very 
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ſame iſland whence they had ſet out; and the ſpot which they 
firſt reached was not ten miles diſtant from their old priſon. 
But a priſon had no longer any horrors for them; and they 
readily, and even cordially, delivered themſelves up to the Spa- 
niards, who received them once more into captivity : and it is 
not a little remarkable, that but 'one out of the cight pe- 


riſhed. They were all, however, affected with. the hardſhips 
they had experienced, and the uſe of their lunbs was interdiced 
for a conſiderable time. 


Having at length found means to return to England “, he 
entered into the ſervice of the Eaſt India company in 1747 ; 
which period it was but a petty trading aſſociation, for a _ 
obſcure merchants of Leadenhall-ftreet were at that time the 
feudal tenants of the Mogul, and had not yet dreamed of being 
fovereigns of Hindooſtan. In their ſervice he made two voyages 
as chief mate; and having evinced much good conduct, and diſ- 
played conſiderable talents, he was appointed to the command of 
a new ſhip equipped for war, and called the Guardian, from the 
ſituation in- which ſhe was deſtined to be employed, and which 
led to his own future fortune and preferment. Soon after this 
he ſailed from Bombay, with orders to protect the trade on the 
Malabar coaſt, then greatly annoyed by the depredations of 
Angria, and other pirates, who ſeem to have done occaſionally 
by ſea what the Moors and Europeans did daily by land: 
that is, they attacked thoſe weaker than themſelues; with this dif- 
ference, indeed, that the naval marauders, inſtead of being only - 
at enmity with one foe at a time, lived by the indiſcriminate 


plunder of all who happened to be leſs powerful than them- 
ſelves. 


» The author of this article has been told, that Sir William married, for the firſt 
time, about this period, and that his wife kept a public houſe in Wapping, called, from 
the ſign, “ the red cow; but he will not guarantee the truth of the aſſertion. One 
amiable trait he, however, cannot omit here. After having taſted the fruits of proſ- 
perity, he returned o Wales, inquired carneſtly after a young woman with whom, 
while yet children, he had interchanged a promite of marriage; jocularly reproached her 
for not keeping her word; exerciſed ſore acts of friendſhip towards the huſband, and 
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Of this claſs of men, and their country, it is here neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething by way of elucidation. That extenſive tract, 
reaching nearly from Bombay to Goa, is called the Pirate 
Coax. We learn from Pliny, that the Roman Eaſt India 
trade was ſubject to the inroads of the inhabitants, who appear, 
at that time, to have been Arabians; and, according to the accu- 
'; rate Rennel, no ſituation can poſſibly be better adapted for the 
Wl | purpoſes of naval depredation; for although the general outline 
be apparently ſtraight and uniform, the ſhore is every where 
; | niched with bays and receſſes. The multitude of ſmall ports 
un afford a fecure aſylum, while the elevated inland ſtations, being 
* favourable to diſtant viſion, have fitted this neighbourhood to be 
I! the choſen feat of piracy. The ſhallowneſs of the harbours, and 
1 the ſtrength of the country within, are well calculated to pro- 
ſttedt the freebooters from extirpation; and, indeed, afford ſuch 
| li ſecurity, that, after all our victories, they are nearly as nu- 
1 merous at this day as ever, and will probably continue to infeſt 
1 the Indian feas as long as there is any commerce to be preyed 
k upon. While their fellow corſairs of Barbary are compelled to 
15 rove at a diſtance from their own ſhores in ſearch of booty, here 
1 the prizes come within ſight of the coaſt, and the grabs and 
19 gallivats may lie ſecure in port until it be diſcovered whether 
Yi the opportunity for obtaining booty be favourable or not. 
| During the time that the Mogul empire remained proſperous, 
19 care was taken to repreſs the outrages of theſe men, and 
Dunda Rajapore T was the name of the harbour at which 
Aurengzebe's fleet rendezvouſed for that purpoſe, under the 
command of the Siddee, or high admiral, who, like the Comes 
Littoris Saxonici of our own iſland, was employed to repel the in- 
curſions of rovers of all kinds. 

One of the principal of theſe faſtneſſes was called Bancoote, 
or Victoria, the latter of which names it ſtill retains. Severn- 
droog, Sunderdoo, and Vingorla, are ſo many rocks ſituated in 
lat. 159 22' 30“, fax or 8 from the ſhore, The 


5 


* Ptolomy gives a liſt of the ports, and he terms the natives Ares . 
4 Pennant's Hindooſton, Vol. I. p. 104. 
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chief, however, yet remains to be mentioned : this is Gheriah, 
nearly midway between Bombay and Goa; and it appertained 
to the moſt noted freebooter, whoſe name was Angria, and who 
poſſeſſed great power, and lived in a kind of regal ſtate. In 
ſhort, this was the Algiers of the Indian pirate coaſt; and had 
been long the reſidence of a ſucceſſion of Angrias : the firſt of 
whom, Conagee Angria, an adventurer in the time of Aureng- 
zebe, having been entruſted by the Mahrattas with the com- 
mand of the port of Severn-droog, betrayed his truſt, declared 
himſelf independent of his maſter, extended his territories one 
hundred and twenty miles along the coait,. and as far inwards 
as the Ghauts; while negroes, muſſulmen, and renegado 
chriſtians, flocking to his ſtandard, this corſair and his ſucceſſors 
became formidable by their power and depredations. 

The nature of the ſervice in which captain James was now 
employed, afforded him almoſt daily opportunities of aſcertain- 
ing the ſtrength, learning the habits, and even conteſting the 
power of theſe marauders. During the two years occupied by 
him, in convoying the merchant ſhips from Bombay and Surat 
to the Red Sea, the gulph of Perſia, and along the Malabar 
coaſt from the gulph of Cambay to cape Comorin, he was 
frequently attacked by the veſſels of the different piratical ſtates, 
At one time, when he had near ſeventy fail under his protection, 
he was aſſailed by a large fleet of Angria's frigates and gallivats, 
not badly provided with guns, and, as uſual, full of men. 
Having formed the line with his little ſquadron, conſiſting of the 
Guardian, Bombay grab, and Drake bomb-ketch, he en- 
gaged the enemy, and kept them in cloſe action, while his con- 
voy got ſafe into Tellicherry. In this conflict, during which 
the hope of victory inflamed one fide, and that of plunder in- 
ſpired the other, and which ſeems, on the part of both, to have 
been diſputed with great animation, the brave Engliſh com- 
mander ſunk one of the enemy's largeſt gallivats, and obliged 
the teſt to take ſhelter in Gheriah and Severn- droog. 95 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that the fame of this action ſoon 
procured additional preferment to the commander. Accordingly, 
in tho beginning of 1751, after a period of only four years ſer · 
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vice, and but two from his firſt promotion to a ſhip, es 
James was appointed commander in chief of the Eaſt India 
company's marine forces, and hoiſted. his broad pendant, as 
commodore, on board the Protector, a forty-four gun ſhip. 

The depredations of the pirates had rendered the navigation of 


ſingle veſſels extremely hazardous; and the recent capture of a 


Dutch fifty gun ſhip, and part of her convoy, made them 
more than uſually daring. 

It was reſolved, therefore, to commence an immediate attack 
on this neſt of marauders, and deſtroy ſome of their principal 
ſettlements. Accordingly, on April 2, 1755, commodore James 
on board the Protector, which was a fine ſtout veſſel, with his old 
ſhip the Guardian, the Bombay, and Drake, her former conſorts, 
and a few gallivats, ſailed from one of the company's ports *, on 
an expedition from which great advantages were augured. Ghe- 
riah, the principal fortreſs and capital of Angria, appeared too 
formidable for fo fmall a force; but Severn-droog, where his 
fleet often took ſhelter and refitted, afforded a better proſpect of 
ſucceſs, and a certainty of conſiderable booty to the victors. It 
was the ſecond port on this coaſt in point of ſtrength : batteries 
defended it along the whole extent of the ſhore, while the 
mouth of the harbour was protected by a caſtle mounting ſeventy 
pieces of cannon, which would alone have rendered it nearly 
mnpregnable, had it been in the poſſeſſion of an European power. 

After reconnoitering the place, the Engliſh commodore hav- 
ing the advantage of a leading wind, ſteered his little fleet cloſe 
to the walls, and commenced a ſevere fire on the gatriſon. The 
Drake, ſtationed at a greater diſtance in the rear, in the mean 
time threw in her bombs with confiderable effect; and, in leſs 
than three hours, the governor, who was unaccuſtomed to the 
horrors of a regular ſiege, became ſo completely intimidated, 

that he ſurrendered the caſtle, and the veſſels in the harbour +. 

Fort Victoria, and four others, next day followed the exam- 


® Rombay. 


| E 
+ The Mahrattas, who, as well as the Engliſh, had been ſufferers by the 


© pretended to be defirous to contribute their aſſiſtance on this occaſi ion, and, accordiag]ys 


nenne dut it never came within reach of the enemy's guns. 
| 1 ple 
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ple of Severn-droog ; and while this bailliant actievement not | 
a little heightened the fame already acquired by the victor, it 
added greatly to the glory of the Engliſh arms in the Eaſt*, 
The ſucceſs of the expedition ſerved greatly to facilitate an- 
other of the ſame kind, of ftill greater magnitude. On his ar- 
rival at Bombay, the uſual tation of his fleet, the commodore 
found rear-admiral Watſon there with a conſiderable force; and 
the government deeming this an excellent opportunity to anni- 
hilate the power of Angria, conſulted with that celebrated 
officer on the beſt means of effecting it. It was accordingly de- 
termined that commodore James, who had ſo lately proved him- 
ſelf an experienced commander, ſhould now difplay his qualities 
as a good ſeaman, In conſequence of this reſolution he ſet ſail. 
for Angria's capital; arrived in the neighbourhood towards the 
duſk; ſtood in cloſe under the walls of Gheriah, and in the 
courſe of the night fitted out his boat, in which he himſelf 
took all the ſoundings, examined all the bearings, and made 
himſelf intimately acquainted with the various channels leading 
to this celebrated fortreſs, 
Having effected all this in the courſe of a 8 he re- 
turned to Bombay, and gave in his report to the Engliſh admi- 
ral. The attack being immediately determined upon, the neceſ- 
ſary troops, ſtores, &c. were embarked with all poſſible diſpatch, 
and lieutenant-colonel, afterwards lord Clive, was appointed to 
the command of the land forces. The united ſquadron, con- 
ſiſting of the company's veſſels before enumerated, and three 
line of battle ſhips, with ſeveral frigates, belonging to Great 
Britain, arrived off the deſtined port February 10, 1756. The 
poſt of honour ſeems to have been aſſigned to the commodore 
upon this occaſion ; for he ſtood in with the Protector, and led 
one diviſion of the ſquadron to the attack, while the frigates and 
bomb-ketches formed another, In the mean time the ſhips of 
the line, calculated from their weight of metal to make a 
quicker and more laſting impreſſion, commenced a furious can- 
nonade. While theſe ſiſenced the fire of the caſtle and batteries, 
the — which had hoon 
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Hauled for ſafety into the inner harbour. Terror and diſmay 
now reigned within the walls, and before the cloſe of the even- 
ing the flag of 2 was hung out, and the governor 


capitulated. 


Thus in leſs than wentp- our hours, and at the expence of 
no more than twenty men, a ſmall ſquadron, bravely led on and 
admirably conducted, without any efficient ſervice from the 
army, made itſelf maſter of Gheriah, and all its dependencies. 
Tullagee Angria, the laſt of that name, eſcaped a few days 
before the attack, of which he had received intimation ; but left 
behind him his wife and children, who, to the honour of the 
Engliſh admiral, were treated by him with great humanity. 


But if this chief-was careleſs of his offspring, and inſenſible to 


the fate of his family, he was jealous at leaſt of his wealth; 
for he carried away all his immenſe treaſure, except about the 


value of 100, oool. ſterling, and thus prevented any furthet 


contention between the army and navy, who, according to 
Mr. Pennant, had nearly quarrelled about the diviſion of 
the ſpoil before they had obtained it. 

But it was not againſt barbarians alone that commodore 
James diſtinguiſhed himſelf, Soon after this, while cruiſing off 
the Malabar coaſt, he ſpied and gave chace to a French ſhip, 
called Plndienne, from the Mauritius, greatly ſuperior to his 


'own in both men and guns; but in a ſhort time after being 


brought to aicton, ſhe ſtruck and was carried into Bombay, 
Theſe, however, were exploits to which nerve and finew 


contributenot a little ; and in which the heart has, to the full, as 
much concern as the head. An adventure, in which conſi- 


derable ſcience was diſplayed, next engaged his attention, and 
increaſed his fame, It had been long fuppoſed by commodore 


James, that it was poſſible, by getting out of the courſe of the 


trade winds, for a veſſel to reach a latitude where variable gales 


prevailed, and that a communication might thus be kept up 
between different parts of the company's ſettlements at all times 
of the year. He accordingly reſolved to attempt this, and ac- 
tually ſucceeded. Sailing from Bombay, in a clean /hip, in the 
c1dit of a contrary monſoon, he ſteered from land, got into fa- 

vourable 
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vourable weather, and arrived on the Coromandel coaſt, to the 
* ſurpriſe of the whole ſettlement, after a voyage nearly as ſhort, 

in point of duration, as had been commonly made during a fa- 

vourable ſeaſon. This event was not only attended with agree- 
able reſults as a ſpeculation, but was actually pregnant with 
practical benefits; for it was he who, on this occaſion, not 
only carried the firſt intelligence of the war with France, which 
had been received at Bombay by an overland diſpatch from Eng- 
land, but, at the ſame time, brought five hundred troops to the 
aſſiſtance of Bengal; by which admiral Watſon and colonel 

Clive were enabled, in March 1757, to take Chandenagore 

from the enemy, and thus ruin their trade and conſequence in 

the Eaſt *. 

Having now obtained a conſiderable fortune by his ſhare of the 
prize money of Severn-droog, Gheriah, &c. as well as by the 
gains reſulting from his own mercantile tranſactions, he returned 
in 1759 to his native country, purchaſed an eſtate at Eltham in 
Kent, and ſoon after married Miſs Goddard, a lady of a very 
reſpectable family in Wiltſhire. The Eaſt India company, in 
teſtimony of his ſervices, immediately preſented ' him with a 
handſome gold-hilted ſword, on the blade of which his exploits 
were enumerated. Government, however, did not at this period 
reward his merits; and we are ſorry to add, that it was not un- 
til his naval trophies were nearly faded in the remembrance of 
his contemporaries, that he was honoured with a title. Indeed 
it is moſt likely, that had he not occupied conſiderable ſituations 
at home, in which he had an opportunity of conferripg favours, 

none would ever have been received. | 
Moſt gentlemen, who have obtained fortunes in India, aſpire, 


We are informed, in the hiſtory of Hindooſton, Vol. I. p- 260, c that in effect - 
ing this paſſage, the commodore croſſed the equator in the meridian of Bambay, and 
continued his courſe to the ſouthward as far as the tenth degree, and then was ena- 
bled to go as far to the eaſtward, as the meridian of Atcheen head, the N. W. ex- 
tremity of Sumatra, from whence with the N. B. monſoon, which then prevailed in 
the bay of Bengal, he could with eafe gain the entrance of the Ganges, or any port 
on the Coromandel coaſt.” The track. is laid down in Arrowſmith's map of the 
world, 7 
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on their arrival here, to the management of the company's af- 
fairs. The commodore accordingly became a candidate for the 
directorſhip, and not only procured a feat in Leadenhall- ſtreet, 
but was appointed, firſt deputy chairman, and then chairman, 
offices of great conſideration, and to which conſiderable influence 


is neceſſarily attached. 


At length, on July 25, 1778, his njetly was pleaſed to con- 
fer upon him a baronetage ; he alſo obtained a ſeat for a Corniſh * 
borough ; was elected one of the elder brethren, and deputy 
maſter of the Trinity Houſe ; a governor of Greenwich Hoſ- 
pital; and, whenever he was not obliged to remain out by rota- 
tion, was reappointed, during more than twenty years, a director 
of the Eaſt India company. 

Having been accuſtomed from his early youth to an aftive life, 
he was always buſied about ſchemes of general importance. 
When Louis X VI. took part with the American colonies, and 


a war in conſequence enſued between this country and France, 


Sir William, ever attentive to the affairs of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, planned the annihilation of the enemy's power in India, 
by the capture of Pondicherry, which was accordingly taken in 
conſequence of his ſuggeſtions, but-reſtored at the peace. The 
company was ſo conſcious of his merits upon this occaſion, that 
he was preſented with a ſervice of plate. 
His health now began to decline, and his conſtitution exhi- 
bited but too many palpable ſymptoms of premature decay, in 
conſequence of the fatigues to which he had been expoſed, and 
the unhealthy climates in which he had reſided in early life. 


Immediately before his daughter's marriage, ſome preſages of an 


apoplexy were diſcovered ; and on the very day that ceremony, 


which had his full aſſent, took place in St. Anne's church, he 


fell down in a fit and expired, December 16, 1783, aged ſixty- 
wo. ; 

Lady James, his widow, who is alfo fince dead, determin- 
ed to erect a monument to his memory on the northern brow 
of RET Ig and, ER 
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ſhe was reſolved to effect her purpoſe in a manner that could not 
fail to attract the notice of every traveller who paſſed into Kent: 
indeed, this teſtimony of her affection may be diſcovered in a 
clear day from many parts of the metropolis, 2 * 
of moſt of the public buildings.“ 

By way of perpetuating the memory of the capture 9 
droog, the year after the death of its victorious aſſailant, ſhe 
cauſed a caſtellated-building to be erected, after a deſign by Mr 
Jupp, the ſummit of which is upwards of one hundred and "Ol 
feet higher than the top of St. Paul's cupola. It conſiſts of three 
ſtories, and is ſurmounted by battlements. The inſide is fitted 
up in an appropriate manner, with arms, partiſans, ſhields, 
daggers, javelins, &c. appertaining to the various nations of the 
Eaſt; and the whole is ſo contrived as to impreſs the mind with 
the belief that it is the identical armoury appertaining to Angria. 
In the room above this, the naval actions and enterprizes of the 
Commodore are painted on the ceiling; and there is a moſt ad- 
mirable view of London, the river Thames, the ſhipping, and 
the adjacent country, from the windows, 

On a tablet over the entrance is the following inſcription : 


THIS BUILDING WAS ERECTED MDCCLXXXIV. 
By the repreſentative of the late 
SIR WILLIAM JAMES, BART. 
To commemorate that gallant officer's achievements in the 
| Eaſt Indies, 
During the command of the Company's marine forces in 
thoſe ſeas ; 
And in a particular manner to record the conqueſt of 
The caſtle of SevernDRoOG, on the coaſt of Malabar, 

Which fell to his ſuperior virtue and able conduct, 

On the ad day of April, MDCCLV.+- 
: | kee 
Fbe ſpot on which this monument has been erected poſſeſſes ſo commanding an 
aſpeR, that it has been ſelected for the ſite of a telegraph, which communicates on 

one fide with the Admiralty, and on the other with the flag ſhip at the Nore. 
+ In the ſame vault with Sir William James, the body of General Goddard, who 


aaf in. r buen by his achievements in Tay Vet ao interred, by the care of 
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From the above narrative it may be eaſily perceived that Sir 
William James was an able ſeaman and excellent commander; 
and that to thoſe profeſſional qualities he united thoſe of an en- 
lightened ſuperintendent, and a faithful guardian of the affairs of 

a company which he had long ſerved, and to the flouriſhing ſtate 
of which he had not a little contributed. | 

Although not inattentive to the increaſe of his fortune, yet 
upon proper occaſions he could be generous, nay-munificent ; 
and he is known at one time to have made a preſent to a friend 
of what, on converſion into money, would have produced the 
ſum of two thouſand.pounds. 

He was ſucceeded in his title and eſtate by his eldeſt fon, who 
then became * Sir Richard James; and, on his deceaſe, by his 
youngeſt, who alſo died, November 16, 1792, at the age of 
eighteen. Lady Rancliffe, his only daughter, died January 18, 
1797 ; and his widow, Lady James, ſoon after. | 

The arms furniſhed by the Heralds' Office to Sir William 
were in ſtrict alluſion to his achievements, as follows: Azure, on 
a chevron or, between three lions or, paſſant, guardant, and ducally 
crowned, three fired bombs proper. Creſt, a fort on fire, the flag 


- firuck, 


the late Lady James, to whom he was nearly related. Deſcended from an ancient 
family in Wiltſhire, but born tolittle or no fortune, he determined to carve out one 
for himſelf in Aſia. When only between Gxteen and ſeventeen years of age he accord 
ingly embarked for India, and acted under generals Sir Eyre Coote and Lawrence, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. He afterwards ſerved during twenty years in Bengal, 
and made a moſt arduous march acroſs the peninſula of India, which, from Calpy to 
Surat, is a diſtance of eight hundred miles, as meaſured on the general's own map 
by the late Mr. Pennant, who compares it to the famous expedition of Xenophon. 

« Poſt mortem Cyri, neque armis vinci, neque dolo capi potuerunt, revertenteſ- 
que inter tot, indomitas nationes, et barbaras gentes, per tanta itineris ſpatia virtute 
fe neque terminos patriæ defenderunt.” 

® Sir Richard James, the ſecond baronet, was the fon of Sir William by a native 

"of Aha, He entered into the ſervice of the companys and was a captain at the time 


of his father's death. He wat the firſt perſon born in Hindooſtan that ſucceeded to 
the hereditary honours of Eogland. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL BARON DE Lou DON. 
GRAND CROSS OF. THE MILITARY ORDER OF MARIA THERESA, 
' AULIC'COUNSELLOR OF WAR, &c. 


In the ſcience of war nearly every thing depends on the ge- 
nius and reſources of a commander. What did the armies 
of France achieve on the continent during the time of the duke 
of Marlborough ? What were the exploits of the Pruſſians an- 
terior to the reign of Frederick? And, it may be aſked with 

rly equal propriety, what laurels have been gathered by the 
Houſe of Auſtria ſince the death of Loudon? This ſeems to 
have been the laſt of the great captains in the ſervice of the im- 
perial family; and to that circumſtance, perhaps, may in ſoms 
meaſure be attributed its ſudden declenſion in point of power and 
conſequence. Tt becomes, therefore, an object of curioſity at 
leaſt, if not of importance, to trace the origin and progreſs of the 
victorious Field-Marſhal, to narrate his exploits, and to eſtimate 
his character. There will alſo be ſome novelty in the under- 
taking, for there is reaſon to believe, that no account has as yet 
appeared of this great man, in our language; and, what is not a 
little ſurpriſing, he ſeems to have actually outlived the fame of 
his own exploits, for he ſunk ſilently into the grave at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, without Wy and almoſt 
without mention. 

Gideon Erneſt, Baron de Loudon, born at Tootzen in 1716, 
is ſaid to have been deſcended from the noble Scotch family“ of the 
ſame title; one of the younger branches of which, being actuated, 
no _— by the hope of dettering his tons; emigrated from 


® Field-Marſhal Loudon being anxious to aſcertain the fact, applied to Sir R. M. 
Keith, formerly miniſter from England at Vienna, and carried on, by his means, a 
correſpondence with the Earl of Loudon, who preſented him with a genealogical tree 
on purpoſe to verify the deſcent, but this ill-fated pedigree fell into the hands of the 
Tartars in 1769. About three years after, another was, however, procured, properly 
certified by the College of Heralds at Edinburgh, and is now ia poſſeſſion of the Field- 
Marſhal's nephews the preſeat Baron de Loudon. 

II Vie du B. de L. parPezzl. 


1 Ayreſhire 
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Ayreſhire in the fourteenth century, and ſettled in Livonia, His 
deſcendants acquired conſiderable property there, and ſeem to have 
made ſome little alteration in their name *, they, however, now 
bear the original one. 

During the reign of Charles XI. of Sweden, the nobility of 
| Livonia experienced a ſeries of oppreſſions, for that prince did 
not (cruple to revoke the grants made to them on account of their 
ſervices. Soon after the acceſſion of Charles XII. they attempted 
to procurethe reſtoration of their ancient rights and privileges; but 
their deputy, the celebrated and unfortunate Patkul, who ſo cou- 
nrageouſly pleaded the cauſe of his conſtituents, was moſt un 
juſtly put to death by this tyrannical prince, who thus baſch 
avenged himſelf for the manly freedom with which the gallant 
chief had defended the intereſts confided to his care, and no re- 
dreſs was ever obtained. | 

All the Loudons, at leaſt thoſe of Livonia, appear to have been 
foldiers ; and, among many that could be named, the uncle of the 
Field-Marſhal entered into the ſervice of Sweden, and became a 
captain in the guards of Charles XI. The ſubject of theſe me- 
moirs being deſtined alſo for the profeſſion of arms, his education 
was greatly neglected, a circumſtance he bimſelf always lamented; 
he, however, fortunately obtained ſome little knowledge of geo- 
metry and geography, ſuch as his native province may be ſup- 
poſed at that period capable of affording. His acquiſitions, even 

in theſe branches, muſt, however, have been very limited, for 

while he was only fifteen years of age (in 1731) he entered 
into the ſervice of Ruſſia, as a cadet in a regiment of infantry. 
| That power, which had ſuddenly riſen from obſcurity, during 

the reign of Peter I. before which it was always conſidered as an 
Aſiatic nation, began to take an active part in the concerns of 
Europe. After giving the law to Poland, the Ruſſians, under the 
empreſs Anne, prepared to act a ſtil] more important part; and 
we accordingly find them penetrating from the banks of the 
Volga to thoſe of the Rhine, and entering the German empire, 
for the firſt time. The objeQ in 1935 was preciſely the ſame 
as at this moment: to aſfiſt againſt the French, Young Loudon, 


# Loudchs inftead of Loudon, 


who 


— 
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who ſerved in the auxiliary army, had, however, no-epporteniey 
of diftinguiſhing himſelf, for the peace that ſoon after enſued 
prevented m. 6 
corded. | | 
The Turks, eee debe ef b hepa 
of troops, are ſuppoſed to have incited the Tartars of the Crimea 
to make incurſions into the neighbouring provinces. On this 
the empreſs declared war againſt the Grand Signior, recalled her 
forces, now no longer neceſſary to her allies, and prepared to 
achieve great enterpriſes. The Marſhal de- Munich inſtantly 
took the field, and, during three brilliant campaigns, among other 
exploits, carried the lines of Perckop by aſſault; ſeized on Ocza- 
kow ; gained the battle of Stavectſchane; forced Choczim to 
ſurrender ; occupied Moldavia; and puniſhed the inhabitants of 
the Crimea in the uſual manner, by pillaging, Tavagings burn; 
ing, and deſtroying their country. 
M. De Loudon, who, after paſſing through the intermediate 
ranks, had become a firſt lieutenant, was preſent at all the celebrat- 
ed actions performed in the courſe of this war; it is to be feared, ' 
that he alſo participated jn ſome of thoſo ſcenes which add neu 
e e e ICE 
ſtate of haſtility, 
nme, that dis benden dl not i 
with his merit (for he had now ſerved eight years without ob- 
taining a company), the lieutenant quitted the army, immediately 
after the peace of 1739, and repaired to Peterſburgh; but finding 
that his memorials were not attended to, he applied. to his coun- 
tryman, the count De Lowenwalde, then marſhal of the court, 
and favourite of the empreſs Anne. A ſingle word from this 
. Livonian would have procured for him the trifling preferment 
he was ſo ambitious of obtaining, but he refuſed to grant his 
patronage. At his houſe, however, Loudon became acquainted 
with Hochſtetten, an Alſacian by birth, who acted as his ſecre- 
tary. That gentleman repreſented, that Maria- Thereſa being 
attacked on all tides, on the death of the emperor Charles VI. 
it would be moſt adviſable for him to offer his ſervices to the 
houſe of Auſtria. This gropoſition was inſtantly acceded to, and 
the 
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the ſecretary, Who had conceived an attachment to the young 


adventurer, not only gave him letters to ſome of his own friends, 
but obtained an introduction for him to the count De Lowen- 
walde, Aulic counſellor of war, and general of cavalry, 

Happening to paſs through Berlin, in his route to Vienna, he 
accidentally met with ſeveral of his brother officers there, who 
had ſerved along with him in the Ruſſian army. They imme- 
diately adviſed him to accept of a commiſhon from the king of 
Pruſſia; offering, at the ſame time, to preſent their old acquaint- 
ance to his majeſty, of whom they would alſo ſolicit a company. 
M. De Loudon at length conſented, and of courſe expected a 
polite reception at leaſt ; but Frederick II. after conſidering his 
perſon attentively, turned his back, and, faid to the officers who 
attended him*, * The face of this man does not ſuit mel It 
was thus, that by affecting a ſkill in phyſiognomy, this prince 
not only loſt an admirable officer, but made an implacable ene- 
my ; and, what is not a little remarkable, while Nicolai de- 
ſcribes Loudon's countenance as remarkably open, Pezzl, his 
biographer, actually ſeems to juſtify the king's judgment, by 
allowing i it to have been cold and reſerved, and far from _— 
ing a prognoſtication of great talents. 

M. De Loudon, ſhocked at the ungenerous reception he had 
thus ſo unexpectedly met with, determined to ſet out inſtantly 
for Vienna; and, very luckily for him, he found means to be 
introduced to the count De Roſenberg, then ambaſſador from 
Auſtria to Berlin, who gave wm letters to his W at which he 
arrived in 1742. 

The many reſj pectable recommendations with which this young 


* The following is the account, as given in the text of Baron de Bock: „Le 
jour de Paudience arriva, et M. De Loudon fut preſents au roi. Mais Frederic Il. 
apres Pavoir conſidere tres attentivement, lui tourna le dos, et dit aux officiers de ſa 
ſvite : “ La phyſiognomie de cet homme ne me revient pas.”* 

« Alors $'ecloigna des etats de ce prince, un homme qui a n'en juger que par les 
apparences, etoit, peu important, __ qui, dans la byes devint le plus redoubtable 
adverſaire de ce puiſſant monarque. 

It is not a little remarkable, that Louis XIV. cone ving a ſimilar difguſt to prince 
Eugene of Saxony, who was originally an abbe, firſt refuſed him a prebend, and then 
a company of dragoons ; on which he repaired to Vienna, and at length made the 

court of France repent of its conduct towards him at the battle of Hoctſtedt. 


warrior 
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warrior happened to be furniſhed, created à deſire in Maria- 
Thereſa to ſee and gonverſe with him. While he Was waiting 
in an ante- chamber to be preſented to her imperial majeſty, a | 
ſtranger approached, and aſked who he was, and what he wanted? 
On anſwering theſe queſtions, he was told, with a benignant 
ſmile, that his wiſhes ſhould be gratified; the gentleman who 
had accoſted him then retired into the empreſs's cloſet. ' In a 
few minutes afterwards, M. De Loudon being admitted, was 
greatly aſtoniſhed to find that this was no leſs a perſon than the 

conſort of Maria-Thereſa. It may be readily ſuppoſed that, 
after being announced by ſuch a protector, he was moſt gra- 
ciouſly received. 

It was preciſely at this period that Francis Trenck, ads to 
the famous baron Trenck, was levying what on the continent 
has been uſually called a free corps, but which, in plain Engliſh, 
might with more propriety have been called a corps of free-booters. 
This adventurer had known Loudon in Ruſſia, and was very 
deſirous that he ſhould ſerve under him as a captain of Pandours. 
The other accordingly complied, and entering Bavaria with theſe 
marauders, was preſent at many of the cruel ſcenes which were 
either ordered or connived at by his colonel, ſuch as the pillaging 
of towns, villages, caſtles, &c. &c. It was proved afterwards, to 
the honour of the captain, that he took no part in theſe exceſſes. 
All Bavaria being now over-run by the Auftrians, the French 
troops were repulſed to the frontiers of their own country, and 
forced to repaſs the Rhine in 1743. The Auſtrian army fol- 
lowed cloſe at their heels, and Loudon marched at the head of 
his company, along with Trenck's corps, which formed the . 
vanced guard. During the night of June zo, 1744. prince 
Charles of Lorraine alſo croſſed the Rhine, four leagues from 
Phillipſbourg, with the main body, and entered the enemy's 
territories. Trenck's Pandours, as uſual, led the way, and our 
warrior actually embarked in the firſt boat. | 

Having ſoon after this taken poſt with an advanced guard at 
Alſace-Zebern, they were ſurpriſed during the night by a body 
of Frenchmen, and on this occaſion Loudon received the only 
wound he ever experienced durivg the whole _ 9 th life. 

The 


* 
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The ball entered a little above the right breaſt, and paſſing ob- 
liguely, came out by the fide of the thoulder blade. The moſt 
- unlucky circumſtance attending the event was this, that it ear- 
ried away one of the buttons of his Hungarian cloak, or dalman, 
which was left in his body. The captain being taken priſoner, 
was carried to a neighbouring village, and entruſted to the care 
of a ſurgeon. His recovery was ſlow, and the pain he endured 
exceedingly acute; the extraneous body, ſo unfortunately intro, 
duced, was however at length * and n in- * 
ſtantly took place. 

A few days after, the main body of the Auſtrian army once 
more advanced, and the Pandours, who, according to cuſtom, led 
the way, ſpread terror and affright around them. The cruelty 
and rapine committed by this horde, that had been got together 
in Sclavonia, induced the French poſts inſtantly to retire; and 
their flight was on this occaſion fo precipitate, that they left 
their wounded priſoners behind them. The peafant at whoſe 
houſe Loudon happened to lodge, was induced to depoſit his 
money with his gueſt, who placed it behind his pillow, and was 
foon after recogniſed by his corps; after reſtoring the property of 
his hoſt, he rejoined the army, and was followed thither by the 
French ſurgeon, who never relinquiſhed his attendance until his 
patient was entirely recovered. Loudon afterwards' met with 
him by accident in Saxony, during the ſeven years war, at which 
time he was ſurgeon-major of the French army, and they were 
both extremely happy to renew their acquaintance. * 

Public affairs now took a new and unexpected turn, for the 
king of Pruſſia, affrighted at the ſucceſs of the Auſtrian army in 
Alſace, concluded a ſecret treaty with France, and Charles VII. 
and his allies; he then entered Bohemia in the ſummer of 1744, 
under the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring liberty to Germany, to 
the emperor his dignity, and to Europe peace. On this the 
Auſtrians ſuddenly recroſſed the Rhine, entered Bohemia, and 
obliged the army of the houſe of Brandenburgh to evacuate that 
kingdom. 

In the mean time Trenck's Pandours had been * into 
a regular Hungarian regiment, and under its ſtandard Loudon 
fought at the battles of Stri gau and Soor. After the * | 
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theſe actions, in conſequence of ſome diſputes with his colonel, | 
he left the corps, and repaired to Vienna, where he determined 
to live in a calm and tranquil manner until fortune ſhould prove 
more kind. 

In 1748, Mazia-Thereſa having e with all her 
enemies, Trenck's regiment was diſmiſſed, as well as other bodies of 
light troops, on which the colonel-proprietor alſo returned te the = 
capital. Soon after this he was accuſed of having committed an 
infinite number of cruel and unjuſt actions, both in the enemy's 
dominions and in thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria; of having vio- 
lated the military and civil laws; and even of having proved un- 
faithful to his ſovereign. A duel was on the eve of taking place 
between captain Ne Loudon and his old commander, when the 
latter was arreſted and tried on account of the pillage committed 
by him in Bavaria, On this occaſion he endeavoured to throw 
the blame of many of his proceedings on Loudoa, but, fortunate- 
ly for the latter, he bad preſerved the orders v, in conſequence of 
which he had acted, and thus exculpated himſelf; while his old 
commander, on the other hand, was es 205 contact es by 
unpriſoned for life. _ 10 

In the mean time, having . than his halſ- pay to 
ſupport him, he lived in great abſeurity, and there are ſome of 
the inhabitants of Vienna ſtill alive who remember to have ſeen 
him repairing daily to a little gating-hcuſe in the ſtreet called 
Alter, where he made his frugal repaſt in a manner n 10 
his ſlender fortune. 

He was at length inclined to offer his 3 
potentate, when his friends luckily procured for him x majority 
ina regiment of Croats, then ſtationed on the frontiers, whither 
toon after he repaired f. Happening about this time to be quartered 
at Pæſing in Hungary, he there ſaw and married the Se 
of a Croatian officer, 


At this period of his life the major ſeems to have bows ſenſible 


* They happened to be written with à pencil. 
+ This corps was called the regiment of Liccaner, | 
1 Mademoiſelle Claire de Hagen. By this lady he had a 8 wa at Vienna 


during the firft campaign of the ſeven years war, who. died young, This was his 
enly child. 


of 
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of the diſadvantages be laboured under from the want uns- 
lar educatjon, He was conſcious that natural talents alone are 
not ſufficient to form a great commander, and that a knowledge 
of the ſciences is alſo eminently neceſſary. He therefore applied 
himſelf with the moſt ſedulous attention to improve his theore- 
tical acquirements, and accordingly bent the whole force of his 
mind towards the ſtudy of geometry and geography“. 

In 1755 the Imperial court having lewed large contributions 
in Croatia, the peaſants left their villages, and the troops actually 
began to diſband; on this occaſion Loudon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in a particular manner, by prevailing on the inhabitants to re- 
turn, and with the ſoldiers, more eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
his own regiment, to remain with their colours. 

In a ſhort time after (towards the latter end of 1756) the 
ſeven years war commenced, and the King of Pruſſia invaded 
Saxony. The houſe of Auſtria immediately aſſembled two 
armies in Bohemia, one on the frontiers of Saxony, under field- 
marſhal Browne ; the other in Sileſia, under prince Piccolomini. 
In conſequence of a violent diſlike conceived by general Petozzi, 
who then commanded in Croatia, the major's name was not 
inſerted in the liſt of officers deſtined to act during that cam- 
paign; the future conqueror of Kunnerſdorf was ; therefore left to 
his ſtudies on the borders of the Licca, This omiſſion affected 

him to ſuch a degree, that, without receiving permiſſion either 
from the Aulic council of war, or his own general, he repaired 
to Vienna, on purpoſe to ſolicit permiſſion to ſerve againſt Fre- 
derick II. It happened, luckily for him on this occafion, that 
the violences committed on the part of the Pruſſians in Saxony, 
by order of the king, had induced the empire to levy an executive 
army, and as the proceedings of the Germanic body are prover- 
bially low, the empreſs determined in the mean time to diſpatch 
large detachments of Croats, in order to haraſs the enemy. 


It la recorded of Loudon, that on his wife's xeproaching him with continually 
porint over maps, &c. he replied with much good nature, 46 I ſhall reap great fervice 
from my preſent ſtudies when I become a field-marſhal !'* | 

«Eh! mon ami, ne Coccupe donc pas ſans ceſſe de tes malheureuſes cartes. 
« Laiſſe moi faire, quand je ſerai un fois feld-marechal, cette etude me ſera utile. 


Maria- 
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' Maria-Therefa, who never did any thing without conſulting 
the late prince De Kavunitz, requeſted him to pitch upon a pro- 
per commander. Fortunately for major De Loudon the very 
ſame Hocſtettin, who had adviſed him fifteen years before . to 

enter into the ſervice of Auſtria, occupied at this moment 
an 2 ſtation about the perſon of the miniſter; for in 
conſequence of a revolution in Ruſſia, the count De Lawen- 
walde had been ſent to Siberia, and his former ſceretary was 
lucky enough to repair to, and dl Imogen at, the court of 
Vienna, 

In conſequence of his intereſt and recommendation, Loudon 
was inſtantly brought from a little ſhabby apartment in which 
he reſided, at the houſe of a tailor in Hungary- ſtreet, and, after 
a long conference with the prince, he was immediately ſent off 


to the army commanded by field-marſhal Browne, with the rank 
of licutenant-colonel of Croats. 


From this moment Kaunitz never ceaſed to be his benefactor 


and protector; in ſhort, he warmly eſpouſed his intereſt during 
the whole courſe of his life. 


Our warrior arrived at head-quarters ſoon after the doubtful 
battle of Lowoſchitz; and when the field-marſhal marched 
from Bohemia, with an intention of diſengaging the little Saxon 
army ſhut up in the camp of Pirna, he was entruſted with the 
command of a corps of 2000 light troops. Being obliged, at 
length, to retreat, the new lieutenant-colonel, at the head of 
only 500 Croats, ſurpriſed the town of Eſtchen, cut two ſqua- 
drons of Pruſſian huſſars in pieces, and took a great number of 
horſes. This, which was his firſt exploit during the preſent 
war, gave his general a very favourable idea of his military 
talents. 

Accordingly, when the troops were placed in winter quarters, 
Loudon obtained the command of the cordon drawn along the 
frontiers of Luſatia, and the Croats, who are always active 
when the enemy can be pillaged with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
were continually engaged either in predatory expeditions, or in 
alarming and haraſſing the foe. Their commander, who con- 
ducted them with prudence, at the ſame time diſplayed: great 

EN 
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| perſonal valour, and alſo expoſed himſelf to unremitting fatigue ; 
by which means he on gained the entire ms of th 
ſoldiery. 0 
During the month of Febtanrys 1757, the — 3 | 
ſein and Macquire reſolved to ſurpriſe the poſt of Hirſchfeld, 
in Luſatia, which was garriſoned by a Pruſſian battalion, pro- 
tected by a redoubt, and defended by two pieces of cannon. 
The town was accordingly attacked at fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in three different places. Loudon, who happened: to be' 
preſent on this occaſion, had the moſt perilous part of the en- 
terpriſe aſſigned to him, and he conducted himſelf with ſuch 
{kill and bravery, that he carried the redoubt and cannon, after 
which the troops who defended them were obliged to ſurrender. 
This trifling advantage is only fo far remarkable, as it procured 
for him the rank of colonel on the 17th of March of the N 
year. 1 
In the month of April following, the Pruſſian armies 
once more entered Bohemia, on which the Auſtrian light- 
troops quitted the frontiers, and Loudon rejoined field-marſhab 
Browne, who ſoon after“ fought the memorable. battle of 
Prague; which ſeems to have been gained by Frederick II. 
after ſeveral battalions of his beſt troops, particularly Schwerin's 
regiment of infantry, had ran away, by a grand military 
movement, worthy an experienced general. While the 
enemy's grenadiers deſcended from the hills, and purſued his 
forces, of whom 1500 were already made priſoners, they left 
an opening of about 600 paces between the right and left 
wing ; throught his ſpace his majeſty inſtantly precipitated him- 
ſelf, at the head of a body of cavalry, and thus cut off the com- 
munication. ' The flank, in which Loudon was ſtationed, was 
then attacked both by horſe and foot, and forced to take refuge in 
Prague; on this that city was inſtantly beſieged. Thus an army of 
upwards of 30,009 men was ſhut up in a fortified place by one 
maſterly manceuvre, and had not marſhal Daun gained the battle 
of Kolin, the whole of them would have been ſtarved into a ſur- 


* May 6, 1757. 
| render. 
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render. The-loſs'of mat action obliged the king of Pruſſia to 
raiſe: the ſiege; on which Loudon, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in a ſally, during which he had taken two pw of conmony 
hung on his rear and gained ſeveral advantages. 

Towards the beginning of Auguſt, the colonel, e 82 5 
ony, puſhed his huſſars to the neighbourhood of Dreſden, car- 
ried ſeveral of the enemy's poſts, and took poſſeſſion of a few of 
their magazines full of proviſions. He was now ordered 
to join the executive army of the empire, and had acquired ſo 
much reputation by this time, that Maria- Thereſa, who was 
ſenſible of his ſervices, on the 25th of Auguſt, 17 57. raiſed 
him to the rank of major- general“. 

He was preſent at the battle of Roſbach, fought November 5 3 
but the new general does not ſeem to have been actually engaged 
in the action, having occupied the woods along the banks of the 
Saale with his light troops. 

Soon after the battle of Kolin, the empreſs-queen cated 2 
new military diſtinction, called the order of Maria-Thereſa, 
after her own name; and on the twenty-third of April, 1758, 
major-general De Loudon was inveſted with the in/ignia. He 
had no ſooner received this ſignal henour, than he attacked a 
a large Pruſſian convoy in the neighbourhood of Olmutz ; and 
out of 4000 waggons belonging to the enemy, many of which 
were laden with treaſure, about 209 only reached the place of 
deſtination. Three days ſubſequent to this exploit, July 2, he 
was raifed to the rank of lieutenant-field-marſhal. 

After raiſing the fiege of Olmutz, the king, who had de- 
ceived marſhal Daun reſpecting his future operations, inſtantly 
retreated towards Bohemia; on which Loudon was diſpatched 
with a body of light troops, and not only cut off his convoys, 
but haraſſed him exceedingly. His majeſty on this determined 
to put the Croats between two fires. He accordingly made the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions, and in perſon attacked the Auſtrian gene- 
ral, near Opotſchana; but the lieutenant-field-marſhal found 
means to eſcape by his uſual addreſs. 


The 3 who was entruſted with 5 commiſſion, having been ſeized by a 
Prufſian patrole, the king inſtantly tranſmitted it to Loudon, whom be compli- 
mented at the ſame time on account of his gallantry, 
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Having ſeized on the town of Peitz, he laid all the neighbouring 
eountry under contribution, and ſent forward his huſſars to the 
gates of Francfort on the Oder. His unexpeated arrival in the 
_ vicinity of the Marche of Brandenburgh alarmed the Pruflians 
ſomuch, that general Zeithin was ſent againſt him ; on this he 
nailed up the cannon, and deſtroyed his own magazines, after 
which he fell back on the grand army. 

Frederick had by this time reduced the Ruſfians to a ſtate of 
ina&tion, in conſequence of the battle of Zorndorf, during which 
his troops, in purſuance of the expreſs command of that mo» 
narch, gave no quarter to the enemy; his majeſty on this once 
more advanced againſt field-marſhal Daun, who retired through 
Lufatia towards Bohemia. In the courſe of this 
march London, as uſual, protected the flanks of the Auftrian 
army with his Croats. He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a par- 
ticular manner by the choice of his poſitions, and proved more 
troubleſome to the Pruſſians than any other of their adverſa- 
ries. In conſequence of theſe achievements, the king attacked 
him two different times, on both which occaſions he made 
three different corps advance, at the ſame period, in flank and 
rear. This manceuvre was repeated at Fiſchbach and Biſhofs- 
verden. It would have been temerity in a commander of light 
troops to give battle to the king of Pruſſia and his generals: he 
_ therefo?e retired to a new poſt, nearer to head quarters, without 
ſuffering any conſiderable loſs. 

In the mean time the two great rival armies were encamped 
oppoſite each other; and on the morning of the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1758, was fought the celebrated battle of Hochkirchen, the 
merit of which has been attributed to general De Loudon *; be 
this as it may, he was preſent at that action in which Frede- 
rick, who never pardoned fimilar faults in his own generals, 
permitted himſelf to be ſurpriſed in his camp, and was obliged 
to retire with the Joſs of 10,000 men, 100 pieces of cannon, 
30 ſtand of colours, camp equipage, ammunition, &c. It is 


* M. Pezzl attributes either the whole or part of the plan to Loudon; but it 16 


ſcarcely probable, that a conamander of Croats ſhould direct the councils of ſo great 
a general as manſhal aun 


thus 
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thus that che field · marſhal deſeribed the merit of the troops, in 
his diſpatches to the empreſs: 

We are principally indebted for this victory wihe courage 

and intrepidity of the army in general, and principally the in- 
fantry ; more eſpecially the Croats, who ſerved under Loudon,” 

Soon after this the king of Pruſſia decamped in the night, 
gained two days march of the enemy, and, by that means, pre · 
vented the infantry from following him. Loudon, however, was 
diſpatched with the light troops, with orders to haraſs his rear- 
guard. Several ſharp actions enſued at Schænberg, Paſſendorff, 
Lauban, and Lævenberg; and the Auſtrians made many pri- 
ſoners; their general himſelf, however, was very near being 
taken by a body of Pruſſian huſſars, in the neighbourhood of 
Lauban, but he eſcaped by the interpoſition of his uſual good 
fortune, - 

During the winter, the empreſs, who had heard ſo much of 
his exploits, was now deſirous to ſee the commander of the Croats 
at Vienna, where he accordingly arrived, with madam De 
Loudon, February 24, 1759; and Maria- Thereſa, who received 
him in the moſt flattering manner, confided the care of his 
health, which had been lately impaired, to the {kill of her own 
phyſician *. Soon after this he was decorated with the grand 
croſs of the order of Maria-Thereſa, and elevated to the rank of 
baron, not only of the hereditary ſtates, bur alſo of the Roman 


empire. 
D Zotac matt 10 
battalions of infantry, 20 ſquadrons of cavalry, 5000 Croats, a 


few companies of grenadiers, and the free dattalion, wick 


bore his own name, joined the Ruſſians early in the ſpring, and 
gained the important battle of Kunnerſdorff + : a victory ſolely 
to be attributed to his talents, for he ſeized a critical moment to 
attack general Zink in rear and flank at the ſame time, and 
purſued both infantry and cavalry as far as Oetſcher. The em- 


® Baron Van Swieten, 


+ Frederick on this occaſion wrote the following billet with a pencil, on the 


field of battle, to M. De Finckenſtein, his miniſter of ſtate: Tout eſt perdu 
ſauvez la famille royale. Adieu pour jamais. 
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preſs Elizabeth, who then ſat. on the throne of Ruſſia, was fo 
ſenſible of his ſervices on this occaſion, that ſhe preſented the 
general with a magnificent ſword, the hilt of which was of gold 
richly ſet with diamonds; and every regiment appertaining to his 
army, preſent in the action, was gratified with 1000 roubles, 
Maria-Thereſa, his own ſovercign, at the ſame time raiſed him 
to the rank of general-feldzeugmeiſter. General De Soltikow, 
however, did not improve the advantages which fortune had 
thrown in his way; for, inſtead of following up the blow, he re- 
croſſed the Oder; on which Loudon ſeparated from him, and, 
after a long march along the frontiers of Silecia, cantoned his 
troops near Teſchen, and repaired firſt to Vienna, and after- 
wards to Prague. : | 

In the campaign of 1760, the general, who had juſt obtained 
the colonelcy of the regiment of Wolfenbuttle, aſſembled a 
body of | troops near Konimſthau; as the enemy did not 
enter Bohemia, as was expected, he repaired to the frontiers of 
Sileſia, ' failed in an attempt to ſurpriſe Neuſtadt, but actually 
cut off the Pruſſian regiment of Mantpeefel, During the night 
of the 17th of June he attempted to take Glatz by aſſault, 
but did not ſucceed. Early on the morning of the zd of the 
ſame month, he attacked the Pruſſian general De Fouque, at 
Landſhut, and putting himſelf at the head of his own regiment, 
which formed the van of one of the four columns, he aſſailed 
the left wing of the enemy. In three quarters of an hour the 
two principal entrenchments of Buchberg, and Doetorberg, 
were carried; the line of communication between the two 
mountains was then ſcaled ; battalion was, cut in pieces after 
battalion ; and, at length, about 8 o'clock in the morning, a 
large body of both horſe and foot were obliged to lay down their 
arms and demand quarter. M. De Fouque on this aſſembled 
a choſen band of troops, formed them into a ſquare battalion, 
and made a grand effort to force his way through the midſt of the 
aſſailants. Having harangued his faithful ſoldiers, and excited 
their courage by the memory of their former glory, they pro- 
miſed to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in the enterpriſe. He 
then began his march, but was attacked by the Auſtrian ca- 
| | | | valry, 
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valry; Which were, howevet, forced to retire with precipitation. 
The regiment of Lœwenſtein, one of the beſt and braveſt in 
the ſervice,' on this ruſhed forward once more to the charge, 
but was arreſted in its career by a hedge of bayonets; at that 
critical moment a battalion of grenadiers arrived, and threw the 
Pruſſians into diſorder. General De Fouque's horſe was now ſhot 
under him, and he himfelf received three wounds; his men on 
this began to give way,- and a freſh charge by the cavalry proved 
uncommonly deſtruQtive, as his brave followers refuſed to ac- 
cept of quarter . In this engagement Loudon took 8318 rank 
and file priſoners ; beſides the commander in chief, the generals 
Malakowſki and Schenkendorf, and 246 other officers. The 
camp, 50 pieces of cannon, 34 ſtand of colours, and two ſilver 
kettle drums, alſo fell into the hands of the victor. The glory of 
the action, however, was not a little diminiſhed by the plunder 
of the town of Landſhut. | 

Soon after this baron De Loudon reſumed his operations againſt 
Glatz, and, at length, proved ſucceſsful ; a circumſtance which, 
in conjunction with the approach of Daun, obliged the king of 
Pruſſia to raiſe the ſiege of Dreſden. . The baron then ap- 
peared before Breſlau, and threw in a number of ſhells and 
red-hot bullets, which burnt the palace and a number o private 
houſes. The reproach conveyed by the ee in ide fol- 
lowing obſervation, ought not to be omitted. | 

In direct oppoſition to the laws of war, you have com- 

menced the ſiege of a city by ruining its inhabitants. 8 The, 
recollection that the king of Pruſſia, in 1757, committed ſimi- 
lar horrors at Prague, and during that very campaign at Dreſden, 
can ſcarcely palliate this enormity : it only proves that both 
Frederick and Loudon violated all the rights of humanity: Who. 
can lament that the general was foiled in this attempt? ? er, 


The king of Pruffia ſtill retamed his efteem * Fouque, whom be — to to 
Leonidas king of Sparta, and ſoon after appointed him provoſt of the chapter of 
Magdebourg. At the end of the war he repaired thither, and made a ſolemn vow 
that he would never more follow the profeſſion of arms. This oath he kept moſt 
religiouſly, and, notwithſtanding the ;repeated requeſts of Frederick, could never 
be n upon even to be preſent at a review. 
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is naturally inclined to rejoice, that Tauenzien having ordered 
the largeſt cannon on the ramparts to be pointed at his head- 
quarters, the Auſtrian commander was obliged to remove to 3 
mare reſpectable diſtance, and ſoon after found it neceſſary to 
raiſe the ſiege. | 
Having now joined the grand army, he advanced again what 
he ſuppoſed to be a Pruſſian detachment, poſted on the heights 
of Pfaffendorf, but it proved to be the main body commanded 
by the king in perſon ; notwithſtanding this 'he continued the 
action, which his German biographers are pleaſed to digniſy 
with the name of the battle of Lignitz,“ on the lols of 
which he retreated in good order to Katzbach, and complained 
of the conduct of Daun, who did not ſuccour him on this oc- 
caſion as he had reaſon to expect. On the acth of October he 
inveſted Koſel, but proved as unfortunate here, as he had been 
at Lignitz and Breſlau. 

M. De Loudon had hitherto aRed chiefly in the character of 
2 partiſan; at the commencement of the campaign of i961, he 
Was, at length, entruſted with a regular army of bo, ooo men, 
without being ſubject to the commands of any ſuperior. On 
this occaſion he diſplayed all the qualities of a great general, for 
he obliged the king of Pruſſia to fortify his camp, and even to 
remove his baggage every night under the eannon of Schweid- 
nitz ; nay he actually got poſſeſſion of that fortreſs by aſſault, 
and took up his winter quarters in Sileſia. 
 Maria-Thereſa was fo well pleaſe with his conduct during 
this campaign, that ſhe preſented him with her portrait enriched 
with brilliants, accompanied by a very flattering letter. It is 
alſo neceſſary to mention a circumſtance greatly to his honour: 
he now began to leave of the practices he bad learned under 
Trenck, = actually indemnified his ſoldiers with money in- 
ſtead of booty. On the attack of Schweidnitz he promiſed them 
100,000 crowns, on condition they did not plunder the miſe- 
rable inhabitants, on which the Walloon grenadiers made tlie 
following very equivocal reply: + We wilt not accept of any 
thing from our father Loudon } Lead us on, and we will obey.” 
This implied an acquieſcence, and the general accordingly pre- 

ſentod 
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ſented every ſoldier, after the aQion, with 13 crown; but it 
would appear, notwithſtanding this, that, actuated by the licen- 
tious ſpirit of à military life, they were unable to reſiſt the 
temptation. The regiment of Kollawrath, however, ſcorned 
ta participate in the diſgrace, and received a recompence from 
the empreſs herſelf, on account of its exemplary conduct. 

The death of Elizabeth of Ruſſia, towards the latter part of 
the year 1761, and the conſequent advancement of Peter III. 
inſtantly changed the political ſyſtem of Europe, elevated 
Frederick from an abyſs of calamities, gave a fatal blow te 
the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria, and finally produced a 
peace. No ſooner did the king of Pruſſia learn this important 
event, than he left his capital, in the vicinity of which he had 
determined either to conquer or periſh, formed a junction with 
the Ruſſian army that had formerly oppoſed him, and advanced 
with rapid ſtrides againſt marſhal Daun. Having fat down be- 
fore Schweidnitz, he commenced the ſiege in form, and at lat 
made himſelf maſter of that place in fixty-three days, which 
Loudon had got poſſeſſion of in three hours Glatz, another 
conqueſt made by the ſame general, was the fole poſſeſſion ap- 
pertaining to the king of Pruſſia, that ſtill remained under the 
dominion of the empreſs; a treaty was therefore entered into 
and concluded in the month of February, 1763, between the 
belligerent powers. 

The further ſervices of the generals, who had ſo gallantly de · 
fended the dominions of Maria-Thereſa, now became uſelc, 
and were accordingly diſpenſed with. Baron De Loudon ro- 
ceived no additional military preferment by way of recompence, 
but he was rewarded with a penſion on the revenues of Bohemia; 
and the empreſs purchaſed for, and prefented bim with, tho lord - 
ſhip of Klein-Betſchwar, not far from Kalia. 

No ſooner was the peace proclaimed than he repaired to the 
baths of Carlſbad, in order to re-eſtabliſh his health. Thence 
he ſet off for his new acquiſitions, and, as they did not appear 

ſufficiently large, he fold the greater part of the jewels which 
had been preſented. him by the emperor Francis, and the eat» 
preſſes Maria Thereſa and Elizabeth, and with the produce 

purchafed 
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purchaſed the lordſhip of Great Betſchwar, in the neighboui- 
hood of his former eſtate. He then built a ſuperb caſtle there, 
fuperintended the cultivation of his lands, and lived after the 
manner of the nobility- of the country. 

In 1766 the empreſs nominated him a member rof the Aulick 
council of war, and in 1767 the immediate nobility of the em- 
pire received him into their body. Three years after this Maria- 
Thereſa, ill grateful for his former ſervices, inveſted him with 
the command of Moravia, and placed Brun under his juriſdic- 
tion ; but he ſoon reſigned a fituation which does not Oe to 
have been ſuitable to his wiſhes. 

The emperor Joſeph II. having viſited the king of Pruſſia in 
his camp near Neiſſe in 1769, Frederick returned the compli- 
ment in 1770, and repaired to the camp of Neuſtadt in Moravia. 
Loudon, who was preſent at the interview, received many teſ- 
timonies of his majeſty's regard, and was always addreſſed by 
him as a field-marſhal, although he well knew that the other 
had not obtained that rank. When they ſat down to table, the 
baron with his uſual modeſty wiſhed to place himſelf at the bot- 
tom, but the king prevented this, by exclaiming, “ Seat your- 
ſelf next to me, M. De Loudon, for I would much rather have 
you en my /ide than oppoſite to me /, 
© "In conſequence of the memorable partition of Poland, in 1773, 
the emperor Joſeph determined to viſit his ill-gotten poſſeſſions 
in that unhappy country, He was accompanied on this occaſion 
by the generals Loudon, Pelegrini, and Noſtitz. One day, 
after a long journey, they arrived at a village peopled by Jews 
only, and deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life. On this the illuſ- 
trious travellers ſallied forth in ſearch of proviſions, and, as each 
had undertaken to bring his diſh, they returned after a long 
ſearch, with the emperor at their head, carrying a plate of victuals 
in his hand, 


A compliment paid to Loudon by Joſeph, deſerves to be noticed here. His Im- 
perial majeſty having aſcended one of the higheſt mountains on the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, accompanied by his generals, exclaimed, «© This is the firſt time that ever an 
emperor and his officers aſſembled in this ſpot 3 5 let us engrave ſo remarkable an ad- 
venture on the trecs. We will affix our names and titles" for you, geld - marſhal, that 

of Loudon alone will be ſufficient,” 8 
4 nN 
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On the death of Maximilian- Joſeph, elector of Bavaria, a ner 
war ſeemed ready to break forth in Germany, and Loudon, in 
conſequence of this, was at length elevated, on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, to the dignity of field-marſhal. The king of Pruffia 
having now formed two grand camps, the emperor eſtabliſhed an 
equal number, in order tg oppoſe him; he himſelf, aſſiſted by field- 
marſhals Lacy and Haddick, commanded in the firſt and largeſt of 
theſe; the ſecond, conſiſting of about fifty thouſand men, was 
confided to Field-Marſhal De Loudon. The incurſion of Fre- 
derick into Bohemia was prevented by the judicious poſition 
taken by his rival behind the Elbe, while the irruption threat- 
ened on the part of prince Henry was rendered dangerous by 
that fortified ſtation choſen by Loudon, with the Iſer in front. 

On the concluſion of the peace of Teſchen, in 1779, Dum 
returned to his caſtle. 

At the beginning of the Turkiſh war the Field-Marſhal was 
not called forth from his retirement ; but on the death of the 
Prince de Lichtenſtein, who commanded the Croats and other 
light troops, he was nominated his ſucceſſor. The army received 
the intelligence with tranſport, and the emperor, in order to fa- 
cilitate his departure and evince his own eſteem, preſented him 
with horſes, carriages, and camp equipage, appertaining to the 
royal family. Having repaired to the head-quarters in Auguſt 
1788, he inſtantly ſignalized his arrival by beating the Turks 
poſted on the mountain of Agino: He then beſieged and took 
Dubitza, after an obſtinate reſiſtance ; attacked and conquered a 
body of the enemy in the neighbourhood of Novi, which place, 
alſo, at length fell into his hands. Berbir, or Turkiſh Gradiſka, 

however, held out during that campaign, but in 1789 it was at 
length forced to yeild. 

At length, on the death of field-marſhal Hadick, Loudon 
was appointed commander in chief of the grand army, The 
ſiege of Belgrade being now reſolved upon, he croſſed the Da- 
nube near Banovecz, and the Saave at Polieveze, and inveſted 
the place on the 14th of September. The ſuburbs having been 
taken by aſſault, the city itſelf ſoon after ſurrendered, and the 
pacha who commanded, on ſigning the capitulation, was pleaſed 


* to 
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to obſerve on this occaſion, that he was ready to comply * ſince 
Providence had predeſtined this event from ALL ETERNITY |” 
On the 12th of October General Klebeck, the Field-Mar- 
ſhal's nephew, ſet out with the joyful news to Vienna, on which 
eccaſion he was accompanied by twenty-four poſtillions blowing 
their horns; on the 14th TE DEU was ſung in the church of 
St. Stephen, his Imperial majeſty affiſted in perſon, and the an 
was rent with the ſhouts of Long live the emperor ! Long 
live Loudon !'* Immediately after this, the Field-Marſhal was 
declared generalifimo of all the armies, the other commanders 
were enjoined to receive his orders, and the Aulick council of 
war was entruſted with the execution of them. Orſowa, how- 
ever, held out until the next year, and the king of Pruſſia, who 
| had taken no part in the conteſt, as long as the Ottomans made 2 
formidable ſtand, now formed an alliance with the Porte, and 
prevented Auſtria and Ruffia from driving the Turks out of 
Europe. | 
In 1790 three grand armies were aſſembled under Loudon, 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Gallicia, but at this critical period 
Joſeph II. happened to die. His ſucceſſor, Leopold, confirmed 
the appointment made by his predeceſſor, and the Field-Marſhal 
repaired to Vienna, to conſult with his new ſovereign. On 
the 18th of June he ſet out on his return to Moravia, On 
the 26th he dined with the prince Lichnowſki at Gratz, and, 
happening unfortunately to cat ſomething difficult of digeſtion, a 
fever enſued. He proceeded, however, on his journey, and ar- 
rived next day at his head-quarters at Neutitſchein, where the 
diſeaſe ſeemed to increaſe. Græpſerth, ſurgeon-major to the 
army, however, treated his diſorder with ſuch {kill, that on the 
5th of July his patient was pronounced out of danger. That 
very day, however, he rode out, againſt the opinion of his phy- 
fician, and on the evening of the 6th had a return of his malady, 
in conſequence of a retention of urine, to which he was ſubject. 
I be ſurgeon- major now wiſhed to call in ſome other medical 
men, but the general refuſed to conſent. On awakening next 
day from a kind of lethargy with which he had been ſeized, he 
told Grepferth that he could not recover, but begged that the 
5 pain, 
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pain, which was intolerable, might be alleviated. On this che 
bladder was punctured, and five pints of red and glarious urine 
were diſcharged. He now made the neceſſary diſpoſitions as to 
his fortune, took the ſacrament in preſence of his generals and 
aids-de-camp, invited the -field-marſhals Colloredo and Botta to 
ſubſcribe his teſtament, as witneſſes, and, on perceiving his ne- 
phew Alexander on his knees by his bed-fide, with his face 
bathed in tears, he addreſſed him thus: Ariſe, be a man and a 
Chriſtian ! love God, and never do any hurt to your fellow-crea- 
tures. Providence has raiſed me from the duſt to a pitch of 
grandeur 1 never ſought for. During my whole life I have 
thought of nothing elſe than performing my duty; may I ſerve as 


an example to you! Soon after this he experienced great tor- | 


ture, but was at length releaſed from pain by his death, which 
occurred at ſeven o'clock in the evening of July 14. The body, 
decorated with all the attributes of a field-marſhal, was removed 
to Haderſdorf, where it was interred with great magnificence. 

Thus died, in the ſeventy-third year of his age, Field-Mar- 
ſhal Baron de Loudon, generaliſſimo of the Auſtrian armies, a 
poſt of high honour, truſt, and importance, which had been for- 
merly confided to prince Eugene of Savoy, and was only created 
en ſingular occaſions. 

In perſon, he was well formed, meagre, and of the middle. 
ſhze, His hair, which was red in his youth, had become grey, 
and very thin, long before his death. He wore a falſe toupee and 
two little curls; his queue was tied cloſe to his neck, His eye- 
brows, which ſtill retained part of their primitive colour, pro- 
jected conſiderably ; his face was long, his noſe elevated, his 
cheeks were ſunk, his chin was round and well proportioned, his 


mouth handme, his eyes grey, his head inclined a little for- 


ward, and his complexion was that of a reddiſh brown. The 
author, of this article leaves it to the phyſiognomiſts to decide 
whether theſe are, or are not, the features and characteriſtical 
traits of a hero 

Loudon from his early Va had avoided the ſociety of w- 
men; he was exceſſively timid and chaſte, and has always been 


conſidered as a good huſband, He appears, however, to have 


been 
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been a bad maſter. He refuſed to meliorate the condition of his 
vaſſals, although requeſted by M. De Raab, in the name of the 
emperor Joſeph. He carried his ideas of military obedience into 
private life, and required the ſame ſcrupulous ſubordination from 
his ſervants and peaſants as from his ſoldiers. . He retained the, 
odious cuſtom of the coruce, a kind of ſtatute labour performed 
gratuitouſly by his vaſſals; they were obliged to aſſemble at the 
ringing of a bell, to begin labour all at the ſame inſtant, and, if 

we are to believe the reports of Germany, they were treated like 
ſo many ſlaves. 

It ought to be mentioned to his hooked, that he was very mo- 
deſt reſpecting his own exploits, and ſtudiouſly avoidedto ſpeak on 
the ſcience of war, although it was the only one with which he 
was acquainted. He affected to be very religious, and generally 
ſtepped out of a church into a carriage, when he ſet off to com- 
mence a campaign which was deſtined to put thouſands to death. 
This was the faſhion, however, at Vienna during the reign of 
Maria-Thereſa. 

The Field- Marſhal was a true /o/dier of fortune ; he never 
inquired into the juſtice of the cauſe for which he drew his 
ſword; the will of his ſovereign was ſufficient. We therefore 
find him equally diſpoſed to ſecond a legitimate conteſt againſt 
the king of Pruſſia, to countenance the plunder of unhappy 
Poland, or continue an unprovoked aggreſſion againſt the Turks. 

Previouſly to his demiſe, the devotees and prieſts of a ſuperſti- 
tious capital were charmed with his conduct, for he had abjured 
the Lutheran religion, adopted the true faith, and actually re- 
ceived the communion of the e/fablifhed church during his laſt 
moments. He was alſo accuſtomed to declaim againſt the new 
philoſophy ; which he appears, however, to have been incapable = | 
comprehending, 

What then muſt have been their chagrin, aha on opening 
his will, it was diſcovered that he was to be buried in un/an#ificd 
earth, in the midſt of a grove, after the Turkiſh manner, and 
that a Pagan tomb of white marble (part of the ſpoils of the 
vanguiſhed Ottomans) was to be placed over his grave ! | 

Jon II, ſome. years before his death, ordered a ſtatue a 

| Field+ 
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Field-Marſhal De Loudon to be erected in the grand halÞef the 
Aulick council. It. conſiſts of a figure as large as life, cut in 
white marble, Carachi was the det the a is the 
epitaph u- 
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JEAN-SYLVAIN BAILLV was born in Paris on the 15th of 
deptember, 1736. His father was the fourth in ſucceſſion of his 
family, diſtinguiſhed as a painter, and his grandfather. aCtually. 
died in conſequence of ſome experiments in order to ſtain marble 
with pigments which he himſelf had brought from China. 
Young Bailly was alſo deſtined to be a painter, and had already 
made ſome. progreſs in the art, when he ſuddenly evinced an in- 


clination for polite literature, eſpecially poetry. In conſequence 
of this turn, he compoſed tragedies which even Lanoue deemed . 


worthy of commendation, without, however, adviſing him to con- 
fine his attention ſolely to the drama. 

Mademoiſelle Lejeuneux, who dedicated her time to thay pen- 
eil, was the friend of Lacaille, and Bailly, by her means, got 
acquainted with him; this decided his application to the ſciences ; 


and ſo early as 1762 he preſented to the academy ** Obſerva- 


tions on the Moon, which, at the inſtigation of Lacaille, were 
drawn up with all the minuteneſs of detail demanded by the new 
and improved ſtate of aſtronomy. This performance was after- 


wards quoted by him with approbation, in the fixth volume of 
Epbemerides. 


Bailly alſo calculated he orbit of the. comet of 17 59, the re- 
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do _  varyzey, 
warn of which had 6ceupied the attention of afironcmert ; 5nd 
en the 29th of January, 1963, he was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. In the courſe of the fame year he pub- 
liſhed a large and uſeful work: this was a digeſt of the obſerva- 
tions made by Lacaille, in 1960 and 1761, on the zodiacal ſtars, 
to the number of five hundred and fifteen, among which are one 
hundred and thirty-two omitted in former catalogues : it is true, 
indeed, that theſe are to be found in Mayer's © Zodiac,” but it 
muſt be at the ſame time acknowledged, that their poſitions, as 
deſcribed by Lacaille, are much more exact. Thus Bailly ren- 
dered an important ſervice to aſtronomy, by making us enjoy 
the fruit of labours which had coſt the author his life, and would 
| have remained uſeleſs had it not been for the zeal of his pupil. 

It was alſo in 1763 that he turned his attention towards the 
theory of the ſatellites of Jupiter ; the difficulty and importance 
of this ſubject had already attracted the attention of the academy, 
and it was propoſed, as the ſubject of a prize, in the month of 
April 1764. 

Legrange, who was accounted one of the firſt — 
in Europe, became à candidate for the reward offered on this 
oocaſion by the academy. The new academician calculated the 
fame perturbations by the theory of Chiraut ; their united efforts 
made us acquainted, for the firſt time, with the ſingular altera- 
tions of theſe little planets, and produced a ſeries of tables, the 
equations of which were no longer empirical. 

In 1766 Bailly publiſhed an important treatiſe, with the modeſt 
title of ** An Eſſay on the Theory of the Satellites of Jupiter“, 
with tables of their motions, and the hiſtory of this branch of 
aſtronomy, in fifty-three pages quarto ; from this moment the 
learned part of the ſcience appears to have intereſted him. 

The moſt ingenious memoir ever drawn up by him, is that of 
1771, relative to the light of Jupiter's ſatellites. Bailly, on this 
occaſion, very ingeniouſly availed himſelf of the idea conceived by 
Fouchy, of covering the circle of the objeQt-glaſs by means of 
. pellucid ſubſtances, until the n. had 3 that he 
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might thus be enabled to meaſure the degree of light * : he ob- 
ſerved and calculated the variations produced by the proximity of 
the ſatellites to Jupiter, and their elevation above the horizon; he 
at the ſame time determined their diameters, and the duration of 
their immerſions ; he alſo pointed out a mode of comparing the 
obſervations made with different teleſcopes, ſo as to attain a de- 
gree of perfection until then unknown in that branch of aſtro- 
nomy. This work, replete with ſagacity, could only have been 
accompliſhed by one of our moſt eminent aſtronomers; and I 
obſerved: to him, during the height of his glory, that I would 
rather have achieved this, than have been the firſt on the liſt of 
preſidents of the ſtates-general and mayor of Paris, although his 
own merit had placed him in thoſe auſpicious ſituations. | 


His attachment to literature at length induced him to for- 
ſake his aſtronomical labours; in 1767 he became one of the 
competitors at the French academy, by means of his eloge of 
Charles V. and that academy diſtinguiſhed it with approbation 
on adjudging the prize to Laharpe. 

In 1768 Bailly tranſmitted the eloge of Corneille to the aca- 
demy of Rouen, which obtained the acceſſit; and he ſent the 
cloge of Leibnitz to the academy of Berlin, which bore away the 


prize. 


In 11969 his eloge of Moliere gained the FR" at the French 
academy ; Chamfort acquired the prize. 

The eloges of Cook, of Lacaille, and of Greſſet, nil further 
ſignalized his talents for Belles Lettres, and made Buffon and 
ſeveral other members of the academy of ſciences deſirous that 
he ſhould be appointed ſecretary of that illuſtrious inſtitution. 
If Condorcet obtained the majority of ſuffrages in 1771, he was 
perhaps indebted for the preference to his birth, and the friendly 
exertions of d'Alembert. The French academy, however, re- 
compenſed him at length, for on the 26th of February, 1784, he 
was received a member of it, in the room of Treſſan. 

In 1775 Bailly preſented the public with his firſt volume of 
the hiſtory of aſtronomy. On this occaſion, his talents for the 


— pe diminuer Vouverture de Fobjectif par des diaphragmes juſqu'a faire 
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ſciences, and taſte for literature, united to pruduce a work at 
once uſeful and agreeable, replete with learned diſſertations, lu- 
minous ideas, brilliant deſcriptions ; calculated, at the fame time, 
to make aftronomy known and beloved; and which will perhaps 
be more uſeful to that ſcience, by procuring proſelytes, than 
profouud diſſertations, fo rarely ſought after, and ſtill more rarely 
underftood. The hiſtory of. aſtronomy may be conſidered as a 
treatiſe on that ſcience ; but that treatiſe is ſo elementary, ſo 
fimple, ſo agreeable, that while the flowers are always conſpi- 
cuous, the thorns often remain unſeen, 

Bailly tranſmitted his book to Voltaire, who, while he re- 
turned thanks, ſtarted at the fame time many objections; this 
produced a correſpondence, the reſult of which was given to the 
world in two intereſting volumes, his “ Lctters on the Origin 
of Sciences*,” and * the Atlantides of Plato, and the ancient 
hiſtory of Aſia+,” publithed in 1777 and 1779. Voltaire could 
ſcarcely give credit to the exiſtence of a people deſtroyed and 
forgotten, who had preceded and enlightened all others; he was 
perſuaded that the Bramins, who have taught us ſo many things, 
were the authors of philoſophy and ſcience : Bailly conſidered 
them merely as the depoſitaries. 

As to the Atlantides of Plato, Plutarch formally declares the 
whole to be a fable (fee Fournal de Paris, October 15, 1780); 
and M. Bartoli, in his © Impartial Reflections,“ publifhed in 
1780, conſiders the ſtory as an allegorical deſcription of the miſ- 
fortunes of the Athenians (fee Journal de Savans, January, 
1781). This is not the place to diſcuſs that ancient queſtion ; 
it is ſufficient merely to obſerve, that Bailly treats the ſubject 

with equal taſte and erudition. 

In 1781 and 1782 he compoſed a great work, © On the 
Origin of Fables and Ancient Religions,” replete with know- 
ledge and reſearch, the publication of which at once intereſted 
the learned world, and reflected honour on the author. Bailly 
did not entirely give in to the allegorical ſyſtem of ancient 
traditions, which the citizen Dupuis has eſtabliſhed in a victo- 
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nous manner inthe © Journal des Savans of 177 and 1780, 
as well as in his other works: his ideas were fixed; his part was 
taken; and, notwithſtanding my efforts, I could not bring him 
back to what appeared to me to be the truth. Being an enthu- 
faſt in the cauſe of aſtronomy, I alſo regretted the time devoted 
by him to reſearches and diſcuſſions rather curious than uſeful, 
and which did not in the leaſt contribute to the progreſs of a 
ſcience he was ſo capable of illuſtrating. 


His ideas reſpecting the ancient ſtate of Aſia were ſimilar to 
thoſe of Buffon relative to the cooling of the earth ; he accord- 
ingly lived on very friendly terms with that great naturaliſt, 
till the election of Maury to a ſeat in the French academy oc- 
caſioned an irreparable breach: Bailly not only denied his vote 
to a man whom he did not eſteem, but refuſed to abſent himſelf 
from the acadamy on the day of election, and from that mo- 
ment there was an end of all connexion between one who 
wiſhed to be maſter, and another who choſe to remain inde» 
pendent 

The © Hiſtory of Aſtronomy had engaged Bailly in pro- 
found and erudite inquiries, which the academy of inſcriptions 
and belles-lettres, in 1785, rewarded by an election merited 
indeed, but extremely rare, becauſe before his time Fontenelle 
alone had belonged to the three great academie#: and certainly 
Fontenelle was not ſo well entitled to the palm of ancient eru- 
dition as Bailly, 

His Hiſtory of Indian and Oriental Aſtronomy,” which 
appeared in 1787, juſtified the choice of the academy; for it 
required an infinity of reſearches, which no perſon, perhaps, 
could have conducted fo well as himſelf, becauſe they demanded. 
an immenſe number of calculations. 

In 1784 the animal magnetiſm of Meſmer, as practiſed by 
Deſlon, occaſioned a fingular and inconceivable agitation in 
Paris: the king nominated phyſicians, the academy natural 
philoſophers (phyſiciens), with a view to enlighten the public 
on this ſubject. Bailly, who was one of the commiſſioners 
elected by the latter, was alſo choſen chairman. The report 
delivered in upon tlys occaſion, conſiſting of 108 pages octayo, 
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occupied his attention during a conſiderable time; for it was an 
important fact, worthy of being inſerted in the hiſtory of the 
errors of the human mind, and exhibited a moſt extraordinary 
inſtance of the power of the imagination. 

The academy having appointed commiſſioners in 1786, for 
the examinatſon of a plan of a new Hotel- dieu “, by Poyet the 
architect, Bailly drew up a report of 250 pages octavo; this is 
a work extremely valuable, both on account of the philoſophy 
and humanity diſplayed by the author. Inſtead of one, he pro- 
poſed the erection of four different hoſpitals, and Breteuil, then 
miniſter, who had the greateſt confidence in his judgment, was 
decidedly fixed as to the execution of the project; but the revo- 
lution of 1789 occurred, and obliged him to reſign. 

On April the 25th, 1789, the electors of Paris, having aſ- 

ſembled to nominate the deputies to the ſtates-general, choſe 
Bailly ſecretary. There were many academicians in this aſſem- 
bly, but Bailly was a member of all the academies, His talents 
as a writer were known; the intereſting reports drawn up by 
him relative to the hoſpitals, and animal magnetiſm, had excited 
the attention of the public; in addition to this, his character 
for diſcretion and mildneſs had acquired him great reputation on 
the ſcore of morality, fo that no perſon united fo many claims 
as himſelf to be ſecretary to fo great an aſſembly. This choice 
was too flattering not to be complied with, and from that day 
the aſtronomers loſt a fellow-Jabourer from whom they had ſtill 
much to expect. 

Similar reaſons ſoon occaſioned him to be nominated a deputy, 
and paved the way for his election as preſident of the third eſtate, 
on its aſſembling at Verſailles May 5, On the 15th of June, 
the commons having conftituted themſelves a national aſſembly, 
Bailly was continued in the chair, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
greatly in that office. It was he who, on the 20th, conducted 
the aſſembly to the Tennis-court at Verſailles; and he alſo pre- 
ſided, on the 27th, when the two other orders united themſelves 
with the third eſtate. On the 2d of July Orleans was nomi- 
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nated his ſucceſſor, and, on his refuſal to iQ, the biſhop of 
Vienne was elected; on this occaſion 4 deputation was appointed 
to thank Bailly for the manner in which he had exerciſed his 
functions. 

On the 15th of July, the king having dn to Paris after 
the capture of the Paſtille, Bailly was elected chief magiſtrate 
by acclamation, under the name of mayor of Paris. 

It would be unneceſſary to follow him in his public career: 
it appears inconteſtable, however, that in the exerciſe of his 


various functions, as deputy, preſident,” and mayor, he diſplayed 


the knowledge, firmneſs, and moderation, of a philoſopher. 
Some have accuſed him of debaſing royalty; others of paying 


too great deference to it: it would be improper to agitate this 


queſtion at preſent; it is reſerved for the deciſion of a future 
generation. I do not know how far he might have been de- 
ceived, but I am certain he poſſeſſed the talents and love of 
juſtice requiſite in a magiſtrate, jeined to a deſire of being 


ſerviceable to a country to which he had devoted both his time 


and his life, and ſacrificed all his ſtudies, or, in other words, all 
his happineſs, 

The various ſocieties to which he belonged bore evidence of 

his worth; his buſt was inſtalled at the municipality with great 
| pomp, as well as at the academy of ſciences, where they had 

never before admitted that of any living academician. 'His glory 
was at its meridian : placed between the people and the king, he 
protected them, as it were, from one another; although infe- 
rior to both, his influence was equally uſeful to each; and the 


philoſopher maintained his proper Warn let * the ſolici- 
tations of all parties. 


The moſt diſagreeable and the moſt fatal event, during the 


whole courſe of his adminiſtration, occurred on the 17th of July, 
1792, when the party in oppoſition to the monarchical conſti- 
tution excited the people to commotions, which the natidnal 
aſſembly commanded Bailly to diſſipate. He was obliged, on 
this occaſion, to repair in perſon to the Champ de Mars: there 
he riſked his life; there muſkets were fired in ſpite of all his 


precautions 3 and, in conſequence of this, he loſt his head two | 
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years afterwards, when the only object and only PE WED of 


| the tyrant was to flatter the people, to > cords their paſhons, and 


to go beyond even their reſentments. 
Bailly was mayor of Paris from the 1 5th of July, 178g, until 
the 16th of November, 1791, that is to ſay, during two years 
and a half. Petion, whom a party wiſhed to put in his Rlace, 
occaſioned many embarraſſments which made him prefer retiring, 


more eſpecially as his health abſolutely required repoſe. He tra- 


velled during the year 1792, and part of 1793; he alſo wrote 


an account of the events which he had witneſſed, and in which 
he had been not unfrequently one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
actors. Thoſe memoirs do not come down lower than the 2d of 
October 1989, and yet they make more than 600 pages quarto. 
This work will undoubtedly make its appearance, and in it we 
ſhall diſcover the characters and the motives of the leaders of 


the revolution, and the concatenation of circumſtances which 
drew the others along with them. 1 

In the memoirs, printed in two volumes i in 1790, by Debuire, 
none of his ſpeeches, after the zoth of Auguſt 1789, are in- 
ſerted. When the remainder are collected, they will add freſh 
intereſt to his character and conduct. a 

During his journey he was not ignorant of the machinations 
carrying on againſt him, and he had many opportunities of 
quitting France. Cato ſaid 


INGRATA PATRIA MEA NEC OSSA HABEBIS; 
Ungrateful country, you ſhall not even poſſeſs my bones, 


But Bailly was more firm than Cato : he would not abandon his 
native ſoil ;” he preferred the example of Socrates. 

Such a man could not be condemned but for the commiſſion 
of an error, or by means of a crime. The XIVth article of the 
rights of man expreſsly ſtates, that it is criminal to give a retro- 
active effect to a law; but this injuſtice was committed daily 
during the nine months reign of that ferocious bealt whoſe ra- 


vages ended on the gth Thermidor. 


Bailly was a victim of the tribunal of blood on the gth of 
November 1793; and thoſe who had procured his condemna- 
tion 
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tion found means to prolong his ſafferings, by requiring that 
the place of his execution ſhould be changed; in conſequence 
of which the ſcaffolding was removed: this occaſioned a delay 
of more than two hours, He was the only'perſon towards whom 
they exerciſed this additional barbarity “. | 

Bailly, in 1787, married Jeanne Leſeigneur, ee Ray- 
mond Gaye, who had been his intimate friend during twenty- 
five years. She had arrived at an age calculated to inſpire con- 
ſideratlon and attachment on the part of a man of merit, who 
was not likely to be led away by the ordinary motives of beauty 
or fortune; more eſpecially as he had eight nephews to whom 
he wiſhed to act the part of a father. 

The perſon of Bailly was tall, his countenance was ſerious, 
but majeſtic; and his character, although firm, was replete with 
ſimplicity. His diſintereſtedneſs was conſpicuous on a variety 
af occaſions; he conducted himſelf with great generoſity to- 
wards his relations, and exhibited much benevolence to the 
poor during his magiſtracy, at which period he expended a con- 
ſiderable part of his private fortune. 

No learned man ever diſtinguiſhed himſelf in fo 7 differ- 
ent ways as Bailly, or united ſo many claims to glory and ap- 
plauſe: but the greateſt and nobleſt teſtimony is that derived 
from his virtue, Which always remained unblemiſhed; was 
always reſpected; always admired in the academy, - the metro- 
polis, at the head of the greateſt aſſemblies, in the moſt ex- 
alted ſtations, as well as in the midſt of his friends, by whom he 


was cheriſhed, and in the boſom of his mn by which he 
was adored. 


They ſpit upon and burnt a pair of 5th cloſe to his face : ſome of the more 
furious advanced in order to ſtrike him, notwithſtanding the exccutioners themſelves 
were indignant at ſuch brutal conduct. They alſo covered bim wich dirt, while a 
cold rain, that deſcended in torrents, added to the horror of his ſituation, With 
his hands tied behind his back, and obliged to ſwallow the moiſture that tricked 
down from his noſe, he at times demanded that a period ſhould be put to ſo many 
calamities : but even then his requeſt was uttered with the dignified calmneſs of 2 
philoſopher. To a man who ſaid, You tremble, Bailty;“ he replied, <* Yes, my 
friend, but it is on account of the cold.” IO _ Par —_ 
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CON DORCET*. 


Jaax-AxrTomz-Nicnor. AS. aner DE Cox poxcEr 
was born at Ribemont in Picardy, three leagues from Saint- 
Quintin and De la Fere, on the 15th of September 1743; 
and his family, which is very ancient, has held a reſpectable 
rank, both at 1 and in. Dauphine, ever ſince the renth 
century 7. 

At the age of Senn ha was ſent to ſtudy philoſophy at the 
college of Navarre, and luckily fell into the hands of an able 
profeſſor, citizen Giraud de Keroudon, who has ſince diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by ſeveral ſcientific works, and taught mathe- 
matics in the college of France with applauſe. During the 
firſt year of his reſidence there, young Condorcet exhibited but 
little reliſh for the metaphyſical queſtions relative to the nature 
of ideas, of ſenſations, and of memory ; indeed the profeſſor 
had declined theſe ſubjects, as much as the cuſtom of thoſe 
times permitted. In the courſe of the following year, mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy decided his future vocation ; and 
although he had more than one hundred and twenty fellow- 
ſtudents, he acquired a greater portion of fame than any of 
them. At Eaſter he ſupported a public theſis, at which 
Clairaut, d'Alembert, and Fontaine, the firſt geometricians 
we then had, aſſiſted; his conduct on this occaſion andes 
their applauſe. 

After his courſe of philoſophy was finiſhed, he returned to 
his family, but ſtill continued to cultivate geometry, His at- 
tachment to it, indeed, carried him back to Paris in 1762; 
on which occaſion he choſe to live along with his old profeſſor, 
in order to have more frequent opportunities of indulging his 
ruling paſſion. He at the ſame time attended the chemical lec- 
tures of Macquer and Beaume, frequented the literary aſſem- 
blies that met at the houſe of mademoiſſelle De Leſpinaſſe, and 
ſoon diftinguiſhed himſelf among the geometricians. 

Notice ſur la vie & les ouvrages de Condorcet, par Jerome Lalande. 
+ Calendrier des princes & de la noble e 1750. 
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In 1765 he publiſhed his firſt work, © ſur le Calcul Integrel,“ 
(on Integral Calculations), in which he propoſed to exhibit a 
general method of determining the finite integral of a given 
differential equation, either for differences infinitely ſmall, or 
finite differences. D'Alembert and Bezout, the commiſſioners 
of the academy, employed to examine the merits of this per- 
formance, obſerved in their report, that the greater part of the 
methods were of the author's own invention, that the production 
itſelf inferred a degree: of knowledge very ſeldom to be met. 
with at ſo early an age (he was then only twenty-two) ; in 
ſhort, that it afforded a preſage of talents worthy of being n 
by the approbation of the academy. | 


Thus Condorcet was already one of the firſt geometridians in 
Europe; and no more than ten could be even then reckoned, 
who were equal to him in ſtrength of parts: one at Peterſburg, 
one at Berlin, one at Baſil, one at Milan, and five or ſix at 
Paris. England, where the new geometry had ſhone ever ſince 
the time of Newton, could no longer boaſt of any geometrician 
who could be ranked among theſe I have juſt mentioned. 

In 1767 Condorcet publiſhed a ſecond work, entitled . du 
Probleme des Trois Corps (of the Problem of Three Bodies): 
in this he preſented the nine differential equations of the move- 
ment of the bodies of a given ſyſtem, ſuppoſing that each of 
theſe bodies ſhould be propelled by a certain force, and that a 
mutual aitraction ſubſiſted among them. He alſo treated of the 
movement of three bodies of a given figure, the particles of 
which attracted each other in the n ratio of the ſquare of 
the diſtance. 

In addition, to this, he b a new method of integers, 
by approximation, with the aſſiſtance of infinite ſeries; in fine, 
he added to the methods exhibited in his firſt work, that which 
M. De la Grange had convinced him was ſtill wanting. 

In 1768, under the title of the firſt part of his “ Effals 
d Analyſe“ (Analytical Eſſays), he publiſhed' a letter to 
Alembert, in which he reſumed the ſubjects treated of in his two x 
former works, and endeavoured, by means of new exhibitions, 
to extend his methods of te calculation, in the three hy- 


 pothicſes 
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potheſes of evaneſcent differences, finite differences, and partial 
differences. He there alſo gave the application of infinite or 
indefinite ſeries to the integration; the methods of approxima- 
tion, and the uſe of all the methods for the dynamic problems, 
eſpecially the problem of three bodies: theſe modes might have 
become an uſeful help, that would have led to important diſco- 


veries, but he only pointed out the road neceſſary to be followed, 
for he did not undertake to purſue it. 


He was received into the academy on the 8th' of March, 
1769. In the courſe of the ſame year he publiſhed a memoir 
on the nature of infinite ſeries, on the extent of ſolutions af. 
forded by this mode, and on a new method of 63 for 
the differential equations of all the orders. 

In the volumes of 1570, and the following years, de pre- 
ſented the fruits of his reſearches on the equations with partial 
and finite differences; and in 1772 he publiſhed L' Eſſai 
d'une Methode pour diſtinguer les Equations differentielles poſ- 
ſibles en termes finis de celles qui ne le ſont pas, (An Eſſay on 
a method to diſtinguiſh: poſſible Differential Equations in finite 
Terms, from thoſe, which are not ſo). The ſervice that this 
was likely to afford to geometry, determined him to print it, 
although he was ſenſible of its imperſections. The mode of cal- 
ulation here preſented is an admirable inſtrument, but it is 
ſtill very far diſtant from that degree of perfection to which it 
may be brought; the Jabours of Euler, d'Alembert, and Con- 
dorcet, have tended to advance it; Laplace, Legendre, and 
Couſin, were ſupceſsful in the cultivation of it; but the work 
is immenſe, and the number of co-operators aſtoniſhingly ſmall, 
Condorcet demonſtrated that. the equations of conditions are 
thoſe which ought to be followed, in order to conſtitute the in- 

tegral indefinite, either a maximum or a minimum. The 
| equations of conditions had before been given by Euler, but 
Condorcet preſented them under a general form for the differen- 
tials of all the orders, which enabled us to become acquainted 
with their identity. It muſt, however, be allowed that he 
confined his operations to general purpoſes ; for, in conſequence | 


of attending but little to their application, they haye not 2 
taine 
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tained all the perfeQtion they are capable of. He continued, for 
ſome years longer, to occupy his attention with thoſe inquiries, 
in conſequence of which he produced a large treatiſe on integral 
calculations. The citizen 'Keralio, formerly governor to the 
infant of Parma, was at the trouble, about the year 1785, to 
copy them with his own hand, and the work actually began to 
be printed in the courſe of the following year. One hundred 
and twenty-eight pages only were, however, completed; but 
the remainder is ſtill in the hands of his family. I have diſco- 
vered wu the proof ſheets, that this treatiſe conſiſts of five 


I. of the formation of differential equations. 
II. Principles of integral calculation applied to differences in- 
gnitely fmall. 


III. Principles of integral calculation applied to partial dif- 


ferences. 


IV. Principles of integral 3 __ to finite differ- 


ences, 


V. Different applications of integral a 

As I then perceived that the author was occupied about many 
other matters of importance, I did not expect that he would 
find leifure, or, perhaps, courage to continue the impreſſion of 
ſo laborious a work; luckily, however, the manuſcript is ſtil 
in exiſtence, as well as that of an 3 treatiſe on 
arithmetie *. 

In the midſt of theſe analytical labours, Condorcet com- 
mitted his philoſophical ideas to writing, as may be ſeen from 


his © Letter to a Theologian,” This was one of the firſt works 
which he himſelf cauſed to be printed, but he did not affix his 


name to it. In it he commented, with much wit and propriety, 
on the accuſations of the author of Three Ages of Literature,” 
zainſt the philoſophers of that day: but he puſhed philoſo- 
phy a little too far; for, even ſuppoſing his ſyſtem demonſtrated, 


* Trait! Elementaire i Arithmetique. This was lately eieſenced to the Freneh 
by Garat, and three thouſand copies were printed by its order. Edit. 
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it would be more advantageous to confine thoſe truths within 
the circle of the initiated, becauſe they are dangerous, in reſpect 
to the greater part of mankind, who are unable to replace, by 
means of principles, that which they are ber eaved of in the 
ſhape of fear, conſolation, and hope. 

On the roth of June, 19173, . Condorcet was declared ſeere- 
tary- elect to the academy, which office was to devolve to him 
on the demiſe of Fouchy ; on this occaſion he was preferred to 
Bailly, who alſo ſolicited the place. "Theſe new functions natu- 
rally induced him to neglect the ſtudy of geometry, to which 
his genius was ſo admirably adapted. But at once the ſch8lar 
and the friend of d'Alembert, like him he was induced to ſhine 
as a writer, although this talent, much more eaſily acquired, and 
in fact more common, could not tempt him with the proſpect 
of ſo great and: durable a portion of glory as the higher 
geometry. 

(1971.) The firſt as 2 by Condorcet was that of 
Fontaine, who had been conſidered by Euler as the moſt pro- 
found of all the French geometricians, and the man from 


whom moſt might be expected. No one was better calculated 
to appreciate the talents of Fontaine than a ſcientific man, ca- 


pable of the ſame reſearches, and who himſelf had acquired ce- 
lebrity in the ſame career; but in comparing Fontaine to 
d' Alembert he diſcovered that predilection, afterwards fo per- 
ceptible in the other eulogiums of the moſt celebrated geome- 
tricians, written by him during the life of his friend. Theſe 
eloges, which are extremely difficult in their compoſition, form 
ſo many monuments of the hiſtory of that ſcience, We are no 
where elſe enabled to appreciate labours which cannot be un- 
derſtood by more than ten perſons of N58 1 
| generation. 
I ,!he eloge of Condamine, which he mold; in 1774, ap- 
pears to be a maſter-piece of another kind: the travels of that 
celebrated academician, the vivacity of his character, the diver- 
firy of his works, the everlaſting activity of his imagination, | 
and the extreme candour of his ingenuous mind, furniſhed Con- 
dorcet 
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dorcet with portraits which were loudly applauded, and Which 


placed him in the firſt rank of thoſe who have mg Eg fame by 
this ſpecies of writing. 


Never, before this period, did ſo much knowledge, philoſo- 
phy, imagination, energy, boldneſs of ſtyle, and eloquence, 
excite enthuſiaſm in the breaſts of the auditors; and, during 
nearly twenty years that he purſued this brilliant career, in the 
courſe of which he delivered fifty- four eloges, he never once 
ceaſed to produce the ſame degree of admiration, and receive the 
ſame ſhare of applauſe, 

This unexampled ſucceſs cauſed him to be received a mem- 
ber of the French academy in 1782; and certainly no perſon 
had a better right to this honour than ſuch an admirable writer. 

But Condorcet was not ſatisfied with compoſing the eloges re- 
quired by his office. In 1773 he publiſhed a volume of thoſe 
omitted by Fontenelle; that is to ſay, of eleven academicians 
who died previouſly to the reſtoration of the academy in 1699, 
viz, Huyghens, Roemer, Picard, Roberval, Mariotte, Per- 
rault, Charas, Freniele, Blondel, Duclos, and Lachambre. 
lt is aſtoniſhing that, in the eloges which promiſed the leaſt in- 
tereſt, ſuch as that of Joſeph de Juſfieu, ſentiment and genius 
occupied the place of the ſubjeR, and we are till taught to ad- 
mire the ſecretary, while, at the ſame time, we felicitate the 
xalemician. One is tempted, on this occaſion, to recollect 
Alexander envying Achilles for having been ſung by Homer. 

The eulogies of extraordinary men, ſuch as Bernard De 
Juſievu, Haller, Linnæus, Buffon, Bernoulli, Euler, Mac- 
quer, Tronchin, Trudaine, and Franklin, Oe him a far 
better opportunity of exciting admiration. 

The lives of the academicians whom he did not love, ſuch, 
fr inſtance, as that of Buffon, loſt nothing of their importance 
chen deſcribed by him; and thoſe of the academicians whom 
ie loved moſt, were not accompanied with that exaggeration 
"ich might have been expected from the warmth of his imagi- 
tation, 

He was requeſted to print a collection of his ae, in 1 Grder 
b form a continuation to the fix volumes by Fontenelle, 


8 


Mirau, 
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Mirau, and Fonchy:: it- were to be wiſhed that his heirs would 
favour the public with an edition of them, the memoirs of the 
academy being too bulky and too little known ; ſuch a collec- 
tion would be eminently advantageous, in order to excite emula- 
tion in the ſciences. I recollect that, after having peruſed that 
made by Fontenelle, at the age of ſixteen, I felt myſelf actuated 
by the defire of no other glory, no other happineſs, than the 
honour of belonging to the academy. I had not indeed conceived 
even the hope, but I travelled a hundred leagues merely to behold 
academicians ; I therefore could not contain my indignation, 
when I was obliged to make mention, in © Le Journal des da- 
vans,” in February 1791, of that revolting pamphlet, publiſhed 
by Chamfort, againſt the academies. 
The life of Turgot, publiſhed by Condorcet in 1787 (two 
volumes octavo), afforded him an admirable opportunity for the 
= - _ exerciſe of his talents, relative to the different branches of govern- 
ment and politics. The generality of miniſters do no more 
than their places require, and what thouſands would perform 
equally well in their ſituation; but when one preſents himſelf 
among the crowd, gifted by nature with ſuperior talents, in ad- 
dition to principles or virtues peculiar to himſelf, and whoſe 
genius had outſtripped his age ſo far as to be diſowned by it; in 
fuch a caſe, the hiſtory of that man intereſts all ages and nations. 
His example may prove permanently uſeful, and he may give to 
important truths that authority ſometimes neceſſary to reaſon 
itſelf. Such was the ſtateſman whoſe hands Voltaire inſiſted on 
kifling, even when he was no longer in place, and whom Con- 
dorcet unveiled to the world, by means of a work fo curious and 
important, that I am tempted to pardon this digreſſion from, or 
ratherthis theft committed on, geometry, in favour of the public 
good. 
4 Not only did Condorcet compoſe an eulogium on a miniſter 
after his diſgrace, but he was courageous enough to declare 
againſt a miniſter while in place, and that too at a moment when 
he enjoyed a high degree of eſteem : in ſhort, he wrote in op- 
poſition to Neckar during his adminiſtration, with the ſame free 
dom he 1 Was accuſtomed to ule in the time of Turgot 8. 


When 
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When the miniſter De la Vrilliere died, Condorcet would not 
deliver an eloge on him at the academy; nay, he declared that 
he could not degrade his pen by ſuch a ſubject. 

In his eulogiums he ſpared neither princes nor miniſters ; he 
never attempted to palliate their faults; and, although the flattery 
of the academies has been aſſigned as a juſtification of their de- 
ſtruction, the direct contrary may be ſaid to have been the cafe 
while d'Alembert and Condorcet were the A of their 
ſentiments. 

It was remarked - by ſeveral perſons, when Gaiden was 
elected ſecretary, that his birth would give him certain rights to 
public notice, or at leaſt enable him to uſe certain liberties, and 
occaſions of this kind preſented themſelves more than once. 

The life of Voltaire, prefixed to the magnificent edition of his 
works, is another of his labours equally precious, on account of 
its taſte and philoſophy. His intimate connexion with Voltaire, 
not only rendered this in ſome meaſure a duty, but procured him 
the means of fulfilling it; lie alſo NN the publication, 
and enriched it with many notes. 

In 1783 he ſuppreſſed the extracts of the memoirs uſually in- 
cuded in the publications of the academy. The members ap- 
proved of his conduct, being ſolely influenced on this occafiori by 
the conſideration, that it ſaved much trouble to a learned man, 
who could employ his time in a more uſeful manner, by extend- 

ing the boundaries of our knowledge in geometry: accordingly 
the volumes of the We were always enriched with his own 
memoirs. 

In 1781 he produced his firſt diſſertation on the ile of 
probabilities, in which he applied the mode of analyſis to the 
queſtion about determining the probability, that a regular arrange 
ment is the effect of an intention to produce it. 

In 1782 appeared his memoir, * Sur l' evaluation des droits 
fentuels de la fèodalite (On the value of the eventual produce 
a feudal rights). On this occaſion he ſearched for the total 
rlue, at a certain moment, of all the ſums which might have 
ren received during an indefinite number of times at the epochs 
alienation by _ or ſucceſſion by death, the probability of 
which 


N 
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which is diſcovered by the obſervation of ſimilar events, In 
1785 he publiſhed an able work on another ſubject, under the 
modeſt title of Eſſai ſur Vapplication de Vanalyſe ; ala proba- 
bilite, des deciſions rendres a la pluralitic des voix (An eſſay 
on the application of analyſis according to the probability of the 
deciſions rendered by the plurality of voices). 

Turgot, the comptroller-general, who at that time occupied his 
attention with the moral and political ſciences, and was alſo one 
of the author's friends, deſired, for the good of mankind, that the 
certainty of which theſe different ſpecies of knowledge is ſuſcep- 

tible, might be demonſtrated by the aſſiſtance of calculation; 
on this occaſion, he expreſſed a conſolatory hope that the human 
ſpecies would neceſſarily make a progreſs towards happineſs and 
perfection, in the ſame manner as it had done towards the attain- 
ment of truth. 

In order to ſecond the views of Turgot, Condorcet undertook 
a work replete with geometrical knowledge. He examined the 
probability of an aſſembly's rendering a true deciſion, and he 
explained the limits to which our knowledge of future events, 
regulated by the laws of nature, conlidered as the moſt certain 
and the moſt uniform, might extend. If we do not poſſeſs a real, 
we at leaſt have a mean probability, that the law indicated by the 
events, is the ſame conſtant law, and that it will be perpetually 
obſerved. He conſidered a forty-five thouſandth part as the 
value of the riſk, in the caſe when the conſideration of a new 
law comes in queſtion, whether the deciſion rendered in conſe- 
quence of the leaſt plurality be true, or whether a true deciſion 
reſults from the required plurality. Buffon eſtimates a ten thou- 
ſandth part as a riſk always to be overlooked, and it is eaſy to 
imagine, that it will be extremely difficult to procure the proba- 
_ bility required by Condorcet ; however, it appears from his cal- 
culation, that an aſſembly conſiſting of ſixty-one votes, in 
which it is required that there ſhould be a plurality of nine, will 
fulfil this condition, provided there is a probability of each yote 
being equal to four-fifths, that is to ſay, that each member yoting 
ſhall only be deceived onge in five times. 

He app ied theſe calculations to the creation of tribunals, to 
the 
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the FIR elections, and to the deciſions of numerous aſſemblies, 
the inconveniences attendant on which were exhibited by him; 
in ſhort, this work furniſhed a grand, and at the ſame time an 
agreeable, proof of the utility of analyſis in important matters, to 
which it had never before been applied. | 

In 1787, 1788, and 1789, he publiſhed the three volumes « en- 
titled . Lettres d' Euler “, with additions by himſelf, and the 
citizen Lacroix: the reputation of Euler well merited the care 
taken of it, on this occaſion, by Condorcet. He propoſed to add 
another volume, and actually printed one hundred and twelve 
pages; theſe conſiſt of the elements of the calculation of probabi- 
lities, in which he explains his calculations relative to the intereſt 
of money, and deduces important conſequences” reſpeCting ſtate 
loans. He alſo treats of the nature of thoſe truths to which the 
calculation of probabilities might extend ; of the motives of belief, 
by calculating the value of received opinions; whence he propoſes 
to diſeover a mean value of the events which are not equally pro- 
bable ; and he moreover diſcuſſes a celebrated problem, known 
by the name of Problime de Piterſbourg, in which the rule gene- 
rally adopted leads to an abſurd concluſion ; it however proves, 
that this law ought not to be employed without a due regard to the 
nature of the diſcuſſion; who can deny it? There are many of 
theſe paradoxes in geometry, which it is impoſſible to reſolve 
without being poſſeſſed of metaphyſical attainments, and a degree 
of ſagacity, not always poſſeſſed by the greateſt geometricians. 

In the fame work he ſtarted the idea of a dictionary, in which 

objects are to be diſcovered by their qualities or properties, inſtead 
of being ſearched for under their reſpeRive names ; he alſo inti- 
mated a ſcheme for conſtructing tables by which ten m:/hards 
of objects might be claſſed together, by means of only ten dif- 
terent modifications. This hint, which is entirely new, is to be 
found, as I have already obſerved, in the work begun in order to 
form a fourth volume, in addition to Euler's letters; and, like the 
original itſelf, it demonſtrates the genius of a geometrician. 
At the meeting of the academy, on the 4th of ag 797 
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the ſecretary pronounced the eloge of Fourcroy, a celebrated 


engineer. | 

On the 1ſt of October, 1791, the national aſſembly having 
"been conſtituted, Condorcet, who was a member of it, could not 
repair to the academy as formerly ; on this account he requeſted - 
to ad by deputy, and the ſociety, being anxious to retain him in 
a ſtation for which he was ſo admirably calculated, appointed 
different members to ſupply his place in turn, each doing the 
duties of it for three months. 

The laſt publfc function performed by him as an academician, 
occurred on the 25th of November 1792, when he afliſted as 
one of the deputies of the academy who preſented the nume- 
rous books of the ſociety to the convention; on this occaſion I 
delivered the addreſs as vice-ſecretary, but it was his noble and 
philoſophical manner of ſpeaking that I attempted to imitate, 

We expected to have demanſtrated to the repreſentatives of 
France, that the academy was a noble, important, and ought to be 
conſidered as a ſacred inſtitution. But nothing was held ſacred dur- 
ing the blind Vandaliſm of that unfortunate year. On the 15th of 
July, 1793, Sergeant cauſed it to be decreed, that the committee of 
public ſafety ſhould immediately deliver in a report relative to 
the ſuppreſſion of the academies, ** becauſe,” faid he, * the 
French, reunited on the approaching 10th of Auguſt, ought not 
to behold thoſe monſtrous bodies, prodigal of their incenſe to 
kings, and diſguſt to inen of genius.“ This allegation, notwith- 
ſtanding its falſehood and abſurdity, ferved as, a. pretext for 
the decree of ſuppreſſion on the 8th of Auguſt ; but the academy 
of ſciences was in ſome meaſure excepted, for it ſtill remained 
provifionally charged with the different labours impoſed upon it 
dy the national convention, and the members continued to re- 
ceive their annual appointments as uſual. Lakanal, deputy for 
Pamiers, even procured a decree on the 14th of Auguſt, in con- 
ſequence of which, the learned men to whom different objects of 
inquiry had been referred, were enjoined to. perſevere in their 
labours (he meant on this occaſion to include all the academy), 
and the arrears due to them were ordered to be paid up. ; 

| | | 2 n 
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Tn the mean time we ſtill conſidered it as allowable to aſ- 
ſemble; but terror ſoon diſperſed the. academicians, and that 
diſperſion continued during nearly two years. At length Daunou 
delivered in his report relative to the national inſtitute, which was 
read to the convention on the 23d Vendemaire, of the fourth year, 
in the name of the commiſſion of eleven, and the committee of 
public ſafety. The confequence was, that the reſtoration of the 
academies was decreed om the 27th, under the title of a NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE, the firſt claſs of which contained the whole 
of the academy of ſciences. This aſſembly was inſtalled on the 
15th Frimaire; it was Condorcet who furniſhed the plan. 

The political labours of Condorcet entirely occupied the laſt 
years of his exiſtence: theſe undoubtedly reflect honour on him; 
but I only undertake to render homage to his memory as a 
learned man; I have, therefore, but little to ſay reſpecting the 
reſt of his life. His work, Sur les aſſemblées provinciales”? 
(On the provincial aſſemblies), had already announced his know- . 
ledge of politics, and his ** Reflexions ſur le commerce des bles” 
(Reflexions on the corn trade), contained principles that ought 
never to have been abandoned. 

In 1788, Roucher undertook to give a new tranſlation of an 
excellent Engliſh work by Smith, entitled © The Wealth of 
Nations,” and it was announced, with notes by Condorcet. 
True it is, that the latter had but little concern with it, but it 
was thought that his name would give additional credit to the 
enterprize, and he ſometimes was led to exhibit ſimilar inſtances 
of complaiſance, more eſpecially in 1790. Chapelier and Peiſ- 
ſonel announced a periodical collection, entitled © Bibliotheque 
de homme Public, &c.” (The ſtateſman's library, or the ana- 
lyſis of the beſt political works.) This indeed was one way of 
enabling the deputies of the aſſembly to learn what it, was im- 
portant for them to become acquainted with; it was ſuppoſed 
that the name of Condorcet might be uſeful on this occaſion 
alſo, and it was accordingly made uſe of. The work itſelf con- 
tained one of his compoſitions which had been tranſmitted to the 
academy at Berlin, The ſubject diſcuſſed was the following 
queſtion : “ Eſt il permis de tromper le peuple?” (Ought the 
people to be deceived ?) 
| I The 
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The Journal de Bands. and the Chronique, were for ſome time 
the depoſitaries of his ideas and political reflections, and he gave 
uncommon celebrity to the latter by thoſe articles, replete with 
wit and philoſophy, which he often tranſmitted to it. 

Lacroix the publiciſt reproached him ' bitterly on account of 
certain paſſages inſerted in the #* Chronique, (fee Journal de 
Paris, March 12, 1793,) and he affirmed, that although theſe 
were publiſhed under his name, he was nat the author of them. 
It appeared, indeed, that he was not ſufficiently jealous of his re- 
putation, for he was infinitely ſuperior to thoſe little uneaſineſſes 
produced by ſelf. love, and complaiſant to a faulty degree; 
in ſhort, he did not even read what was fathered on him in the 
« Chronique,” and elſewhere; but a little before his death, he 
undertook a journal on ſorial inſtruction, in conjunction with 
Sieyes ; the firſt number, which appeared on June 1, 1793, is 
entirely compoſed by Condorcet. 

In it will be found his reflections on the word /revolutionaire), 
revolutionary; (ſur impit progreſſif), on progreſſive taxation; (ſur 
la theorie des elections), and on the theory of elections; one hun- 
dred and ninety-two pages only of this work were publiſhed. 
This is a great loſs to politics, philoſophy, and humanity. 

Condorcet had written in favour of the republican govern- 
ment, and nothing, therefore, could be more natural than that 
he ſhould be nominated to the legiſlative aſſembly, which com- 
menced its ſittings on the iſt of October 1791. 

In the month of December he was appointed to draw up the 
manifeſto on the ſ ubject of the war with which we were then me- 
naced; and in the month of February he wrote an addreſs, in 
order to make the people acquainted with what the aſſembly was 
achieving for them. In April he delivered in a voluminous 
report on public inſtruction, whence, in the courſe of that ſame 
year, was extracted part of the plan ſanctioned by a ſubſequent 
| decree. In the month of March he ſeceded from the Jacobins, 
by whofe means Robeſpierre had begun to prepare the deſpotiſm 
that afterwards enſued, while La Fayette denounced them, and 
all thoſe who poſſeſſed any ſagacity ſtrove to diminifh their 
credit, the danger of which was already anticipated. = 5 
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On the 13th Auguſt, 1792, when the Lins was  condadted to 
the Temple, the aſſembly wiſhed to notify to France, and to all 
Europe, the motives by which they had been influenced ſince 
the 10th, and it was Condorcet who preſented the report of this 
important ſtate paper, of which the impreſſion, the placarding, 
and the tranſmiſſion to the municipalities of F rance, and all our 
ambaſſadors at foreign courts, was. decreed. FX P 

After the convention had met on the 21ſt of September, 1702, 
Condorcet appeared to be the greateſt orator and philoſopher in 
that famous aſſembly, which was ſelected from all parts of the 
empire at the moſt critical period, He was ſpecially charged 
with the important office of forming a conſtitution ; and the 
legiſlature was occupied in diſcuſſing and decrecing it, when the 
31ſt of May, 1793, changed the face of the country, and baniſhed 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed men from the legiſlature,'in order to de- 
liver it up to the ambition of tyrants. 

Another conſtitution was now called for ; Herault de Sechel- 
les had the principal ſhare in this work, but he was not at liberty 
to make it ſuch as he wiſhed, It was at length decreed by means 
of poniards, and accepted under pain of death ; from the whole 
tenor it was evident, that they were deſirous to form a conſti- 
tution democratical indeed in appearance, but dictatorial in 
reality; in which they inſiſted, with much emphaſis, on the 
rights of the people, on condition, however, that the people 
ſhould never exerciſe them; in which all the powers were con- 
centrated in the executive power, on purpoſe to leave the legiſlature 
in a ſtate of inertneſs; in which it appears that they avoided pre- 
eiſion and definition, that they might, according to circumſtances, 
vary the ſenſe and the conſequences of a law. 

On the ad of June, 1793, the faction of Robeſpierre, which 
had obtained the aſcendency on the 31ſt of May, cauſed a degree 
to be paſſed far the arreſt of the moſt conſiderable men apper- 
taining to the oppoſite party, ſuch as Buzot, Barbaroux, Guadet, 
Pétion, and on the 8th of July the ſame law was extended, ſo 
as to comprehend Condorcet. ' On this occaſion they recurred 
for crimination to the letter addreſſed by him to his conſtituents 
relative to the new conſtitution, in which he preſented them with 
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2 Tt of one he had drawn up, but which had been eder by 
the convention. 

On the 28th of July, all thoſe who had a 2 their 
arreſt were proclaimed traitors to their country, and declared to 
be out of the protection of the law. On the 31ſt of October 
twenty-one were butchered; this operated as a warning to the 
reſt. ä | 
Condorcet was concealed ſome months at Paris, in the houſe 
of a generous woman, who was at firſt unacquainted with, but 
had conceived a great affection for him. 

At length, in the month of March 1794, the deputies being 
menaced with an inquiſition into their conduct, and domieiliary 
viſits, he quitted his aſylum for ſome days. He ſpent the firſt 
night in the plain of Montrouge. On the ſucceeding day he 
repaired to the houſe of an old friend“ at Fontenai, but in con- 
ſequence of a deplorable fatality, he had gone to ſpend a couple 
of days at Paris, Condorcet tarried that night in a quarry, and 
remained during the ſucceeding one under a tree in the 
open fields. On the third day he returned, and found his 
friend. He had not taken any ſuſtenance during the laſt twenty- 
four hours; he was weak, languid, and in pain; in addition to 
this, his feet were bliſtered. After refreſning himſelf, it was re- 
folved that he ſhould then depart, leſt the domeſtics might 
ſuſpect any thing, and return in the courſe of the night, when 
his friend would be alone, and better able to conceal him. 

He was accordingly obliged to wander about the environs of 
| Clamar, near Meudon. On the yth Germinal + he entered a 
little inn and demanded ſome eggs. His long beard and diſor- 
dered clothes, having rendered him ſuſpected by a member of the 
revolutionary committee of Clamar, who demanded his paſſport, 
he was obliged to repair to the committee of the diſtrict of 
Bourg-la-Reine. Arriving too late to be examined that night, 
he was confined in the priſon, by the name of Peter Simon, 
until he could be conveyed to Paris. He was found dead on 
the gth Germinal (28th March, 1794). 

®* There is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that this was Garat, formerly miniſter of 


© Juſtice, and who is at preſent employed in writing his life, dit. 
9 March 26. ff; 
4 Thus 
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Thus finithed the career of one of the qreateſt of our contem- 
poraries, at the age of fifty-one, and that too at a period when 
he might have proved fo uſeful to France.” 

His laſt work, intitled & Efquifſe d'un tableau hiſtorique des pro- 
ores de Peſpirit humain (An hiſtorical ſketch of the progreſs of 
the human mind), appeared in the month of March 1795. It 
contains merely the outlines of a greater work, for he drew it up 
during the laſt months of- his miſerable exiſtence, while a fugi- 
tive and in concealment. His ardent imagination, his active 
philoſophy, were not palſied by fear, by danger, or by the un- 
certainty of his fate. He thought and wrote as before; he 
wiſhed to be uſeful, and he was fo until the laſt moment of his 
life. In this work he exhibits the poſſibility, and the hope, of 
beholding the duration of human life, and the qualities, both 
moral and phyſical, augmented, and he concludes with theſe 
conſolatory ideas, the reſult of his meditations : 

« How admirably calculated,“ fays he, * is this picture of 
the human race—emancipated from its chains, releafed alike 
from the dominion of chance, as well as that of the enemies of 
its progreſs, and advancing with a firm and undeviating ſtep in 
the road to truth, to virtue, and happineſs—to conſole the phi- 
loſopher for the errors, the injuſtice, and the crimes with which 
the earth is ſtill ſullied, and of which he himſelf is not unfre- 
quently the victim! It is the contemplation of this proſpect 
that rewards him for his efforts to aſſiſt the progreſs of reaſon, 
and the eſtabliſhment of liberty. He dares to connect them to 
the eternal chain of human deſtiny, It is in this perſuaſion that 
he finds the true recompenſe of virtue, reſulting from the plea- 
ſure of having achieved a durable ſervice, *which fatality will 
no longer deſtroy, by the reſtoration of prejudice and ſlavery. 

„This contemplation affords him an aſylum, into which the 
remembrance of his perſecutors cannot follow him ; in this ſitua- 
tion he unites himſelf in idea with mau reſtored to the rights 
as well as the dignity of nature; he forgets the operations of 
avidity, and the torments of fear and of envy ; he then, indeed, 
lives along with his equals in an elyſium created by his own rea- 
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ſon, and which his "wn for nir embelliſhes with the moſt 
charming enjoyments. 

It is thus that the citizen Rederer ae himſelf while giving 
an account of this work : 

O laſt monument of the genius and talents of a great man 
ſacred book, written in the boſom of miſery, and on the extreme 
verge of life ; laſt legacy of a friend to his friends, of a fa- 
ther to a beloved child, of a huſband to an honoured and 
adored wife ; laſt legacy of a virtuous citizen to his country : 
thoſe poſſeſſed of ſenſibility have only to open thee, and run 
over thy pages, in order to pay their tribute of veneration and 
reſpect. 

« Ah!“ 3 the citizen Chenier at the tribune (on the 
18th Ventoſe), „why did not ſome cavern, ſufficiently profound, 
preſent itſelf, to preſerve the meditations of Condorcet to his 
country!“ 

At the end of the year 1786 Condorcet married Louiſa- Sophia 
De Grouchy, whoſe wit and beauty made leſs impreſſion on his 
heart than the tender care beſtowed by her on the ſon of the pre- 
ſident Du Paty, who was ſuppoſed to have been bitten by a mad 
dog. The excruciating agonies of this boy had excited the com- 
paſſion of the young canoneſs; ſhe conſtituted his ſole canſalation, 
and acted as his nurſe: love is never more likely to overcome a 
philoſopher, than when he preſents himſelf in a form like this. 

The marriage in queſtion was, however, the rock on which 
his philoſophy ſplit, by making him think of ſituations which 
his reputation afforded him a proſpect of obtaining, and which 
he would have formerly diſdained. It alſo ſubjected him to 
wants before unknown. When once he had a daughter, he 
deemed it neceſſary to diſplay an ambition for her ſake, which he 
had never done for his own, and he became commiſſioner of the 
national treaſury in France, in the ſame manner as Newton was 
placed at the head of the mint in England. 

Condorcet, however, did not wholly abandon the ſciences; I 
have been aſſured that, during a very momentous revolutionary 
criſis, he read over the memoirs of Euler, and employed himſelf 
ON 28 integrales definies) definite integrals, He poſſeſſed as much 
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humanity, as courage; he therefore did not incline towards the 
death of Louis XVI, although there was great danger in e 
ing the opinion of a party at that time all powerful. 

The citizen Suard, who lived beneath the ſame roof with 
him for ſeveral years, deſcribes him as 'a man of a moſt 
amiable character; but he eaſily permitted himſelf to be in- 
fluenced. Sometimes, indeed, he diſplayed: the moſt ſingular 
weakneſs;——he had been in love to deſperation; and, during 
ſome of the events of the revolution, I know that he was 
induced to act a part in oppoſition to his inclinations. 

Neither his vivacity nor genius diſplayed themſelves in his 
perſon or converfation: D' Alembert was, accordingly, accuſ- 
tomed to obſerve of him, that he reſembled a volcano covered 
with ſnow, becauſe he was good, ſimple, tranquil, and com- 
plaiſant. As geometry had not withered his imagination, he 
diſplayed none of that roughneſs, taciturnity, and indifference, 
with which geometricians, abſorbed in a round of ſtudics, are 
ſometimes reproached. | | 

It appears then that, in this point of view, Condircet was 
infinitely ſuperior to his fellow labourers, being deyoid of the 
abſtraction generally attendant on a ſcience with which he was 
ſo intimately acquainted. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
| - 
LAVOISIER. 


BY JEROME LALANDE “*. 


ANTOINE-LAURENT LAvolsiER was born in Paris, Aus 
guſt 26, 1743. His father, who was very opulent, paid an ex- 
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* This article is tranſlated from the d Mag. Eacycloped; ou ns des Sci- 
ences, des Lettres, & ces Arts,” Tome V. p · 174» 
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 traordinary degree of attention to his education, and the young 


man profited greatly by the inſtructions beſtowed upon him, 
After having ſtudied the claſſics, and entered on juriſprudence, 
he cultivated the ſciences merely from his love of them, and 
without any fixed object. 

In 1764 the government propoſed, as the fubject of an ex- 
traordinary prize, the ſolution of the queſtion relative to the 
beſt mode of lighting the ſtreets of a great eity during the night, 
and combining together the ſeveral properties of economy, diſ- 
tinctneſs of viſion, and facility of operation. The ſum of 2000 
livres (about 831. ſterling), proffered as a reward upon this oc- 
caſion, was diſtributed among three artiſts, who had expended 
ſome money in experiments: the perſon who had treated this 
ſubject ſcientifically was diſtinguiſhed in a different manner; 
for the academy ordered the memoir of Lavoiſier to be printed, 
and he received a gold medal from the king, which was preſented 
to him by the preſident, in a public aſſembly, on the gth of April 
1766, The diſſertation in.queſtion, which is replete with ma- 
thematical and philoſophical reſearch, already announced that 
the author had commenced the career of the ſciences; and, in- 
deed, he never ceaſed to diſtinguiſh himſelf from that epoch, 

On the 1oth of May, 1768, he was elected by the academy 
to ſupply the place of Baron; he happened to be a candidate at 
the ſame time with Jars, an able mineralogiſt, enjoying the 
protection of the great, and in whoſe behalf both Buffon and Tru- 


daine intereſted themſelves ; the miniſter alſo declared in his fa- 


your, for he placed Jars firſt on the liſt, although he was only 
ſecond in reſpect to votes. I myſelf contributed to the election 
of Lavoiſier, although younger and leſs celebrated than his ri- 
val, from the conſideration that one at his time of life, who 
poſſeſſed ſuch knowledge, talents, and activity, and whoſe | 
fortune rendered it unneceſſary for him to exerciſe any profeſſion, 
would become exceedingly uſeful to the ſciences : it accordingly 
happened that his wealth was always devoted to the advancement 
of knowledge. 
About the ſame time he publiſhed va Various diſſertations in the 
7 journals, 
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journals, relative to the project of Yvette®, thunder, the au- 
b e g ethes congelation in-the palligs from: | 
water to ice. 

He alſo travelled als with Ge who devoted his time 
to the ſtudy of the natural hiſtory of his native country ; whence: 
reſulted a manuſcript mineralogical chart of France, which is 
nearly completed; and alſo a diſſertation on the revolutions that 
have taken place in the terreſtrial globe, and the ſtrata which | 
compoſe it. Part of this appeared in the memoirs of the acade- | 
my, and the Journal de Phyſique of 12. 5 

The memoirs of the year 1778 contain many inquiries re- 
lative to the nature of water, and the experiments in conſe- 
quence of which the poſſibility of converting it into earth 
had been inferred. Lavoiſier demonſtrated that the earth found, 
while diſtilling water, was nothing more than a part of the vaſe 
decompoſed, during the ptoceſs; on this occaſion he continued 
the experiment for 101 days. At the end of that period the 
reſult was, that the total weight of the vaſe and the water re- 
mained the ſame, but on examining the particulars, it was diſ- 
covered that the alembic had diminiſhed, and e 
mented in exactly the ſame proportion. 

He demonſtrated, in 1774, that the augmentation of the 
metallic calces (chaux metalliques) aroft from the air con- 
fined in the veſſels ; and this queſtion, ſo long agitated by natu- 
raliſts, was at length ſolved by means of experiments, which 

, were at once nice, expenſive, and replete with ſagacity: this 
ſerved as the foundation of the new chemical theory, and it was. 
by theſe means that he began to attack the doctrine of phlogiſ- 
ton, to which, until then, every thing had been referred. 

In 1774 he publiſhed ſeveral ſhort phyſical and chemical 
diſſertations, Prieſtley, in 1772, had printed his experiments 
relative to fixed air; but Lavoiſier had traced the hiſtory of it 
3 far back as Paracelſus, born in 1493, and Vanhelmont his 


Le Prejet de Yvette. Orig. This was a ſcheme for ſupplying Paris with water, 
from the neighbourhood of the village of Y vette, a few miles diſtant from the capi - 
gal, in the ſame manner as London Is ſupplied by means of the New River. Edit. 
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diſciple, born in 1488 “. After theſe come Paliſſy, John Ray, 
Boyle, Hales, Venel, and Macbride, Who had conceived an 
idea of this ſubject; but Black, in particular, ſolicited the at- 
tention of [naturaliſts to ſo important a branch of chemiſtry, in 
the eſſays and obſervations, phyſical and literary, of the ſociety 
of Edinburgh, publiſhed in 1756; and it is to him we are in- 
debted for the diſcoveries which have produced ſo many others 
during the laſt twenty years : indeed thoſe in queſtion are ſer- 
viceable to the cauſe of humanity; for the mephitic alkaline 
water, according to both Dolbern and nn is an ac- 
knowledged ſpecific for the ſtone. 

Lavoiſier demonſtrated, by various 3 that there 

exiſts in calcareous earth a fixed elaſtic fluid, a ſpecies of air 
under a fixed form * ; he proved that this reſides in alkalis; he 
rendered it evident in the calcination of metals, and the combuſ- 
tion of phoſphorus; he applied to chemiſtry not only the pro- 
ceſſes and methods made uſe of in experimental philoſophy, but 
alſo exhibited a degree of exactneſs and calculation until then 
unknown: the union thus formed between theſe two branches 
conſtitutes a brilliant epoch in the progreſs of both ; and La- 
voiſier is the man who contributed the moſt towards this for- 
tunate event. 

Prieſtley had found that a pure air was produced _ the com- 
bination of nitrous acid with earth ; and he concluded that the 
atmoſpheric air is a compoſition of earth and nitrous acid. 
Lavoifier, on the contrary, made it evident, in 1776, that ni- 
trous acid is compoſed of air. This ſole remark ſerves to ex- 


plain a great number of experiments, and it is a diſcovery 
which has produced many others. 


In 1788 he was enabled to prove that the pureſt air, 
the air eminently calculated for reſpiration, the dephlogiſ- 
ticated air of Prieſtley, was the conſtituting principle of 


* This ! is 4 date in the original, but it muſt be monies the preſs; as it 
makes Van Helmont only five years younger than Paracelſus. John Baptiſt Van Hel- 
mont, a phyſician of conſiderable celebrity, was born at Bruſſels, in 1577. Edit. 

+ Lawoifier prouva far ſes experiences, qu'il exiſte dans la terre calcaire, un fluide, clas 
tigue fie, une eſpece d'air ſous ferme fixe, Cc.“ Orig. 
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acidity ®, and that it is common to all acids. He gave the ap- 
pellation of oxygene io that portion of vital air, which enters 
into the compoſition of all acids that unite with metak, reduces 
them to the ſtate of a calx, and produces vital air when it com- 
bines with the principle of heat. This was the ſecond marked 
and deciſive ſtep taken by him in the chemical AP of which 
he is undoubtedly the author. 

This new theory of Lavaiſier's was ſoon received in Germany, 
a country in which chemiſtry is aſſiduouſly cultivated. Gitarner, 
at Gottingen, and Hermbſtadt, at Berlin, were the firſt to adopt 
it; the latter, indeed, tranſlated the elements of Lavoiſier's work 
into German. Klaproth, Mayer, Lichtenborg, and Gottling, 
afterwards ranged themſelves on the fame fide. Weſtrum, 
Crell, and Green, at Halle, till ſupported the ancient doctrine 
of phlogiſton ; but they did not poſſeſs the plurality of ſuffrages, 
and, at length, they all adopted the theory of our author. 
Bertholet remained for ſome time in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, but he 
was ſoon enabled, in conſequence of his own experiments, to 
decide in favour of a theory which had enabled him to make in- 
tereſting diſcoveries, 

In the month of June, 1783, Lavoiſier, who, in purſuance 
of the principles founded on a theory already confirmed by ſo 
many experiments, had prepared an apparatus on purpoſe to 
communicate a high degree of ignition in cloſe veſſels to in- 
flammable and vital air, diſcovered that there reſulted from this 
combuſtion a liquid, which proved to be water in an extremely 
pure ſtate, the weight of which was exactly equal to that of the 
two airs employed. Having learned that Cavendiſh and Monge 
had already effected the ſame reſult, he formed another apparatus 
tor the decompoſition of water, ſeparating the inflammable from 
the vital air, by means of pipes compoſed of reddened iron ; and 


* « Ex 1778, 8 fur en etat de prouver que Pair le EIS Lair eminement reſpirable, 
: Pair depblogiſtique de Prieftley, evoit le pr incipe conflitutif de I acidite; qu'il eteit commun 4 


tus les acides, & it donna le nom de principe oxygene, a cette partie de air vital, laquelle 
entre dans Ia compoſition de tous les acides qui H uniſſent aux mitaux, les reduits d I'etat de 


aux, & preduit Pair vital lorſquelle ſe combine avec le principe dela chalaur. K 
Fer le moyen de tuyaux de fer rage. Orig. 
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it is this mode that has been adopted, during our late campaigns, 
to fill the balloonb, globes, or montgolfiers, in order to obferye 
the motions of the enemy's armies, — own 
victories. 

He thus rendered it evident, that air conſiſted of two flaids, 
one reſpirable, the other mephitic ; that the reſpirable part was 
itſelf compoſed of an oxygene principle, ſuſceptible 'of being 
fixed in bodies, and that this principle combined with metals dur- 
ing their calcination, as well as with combuſtible bodies during 
their combuſtion; that, in the firſt place, the compoſition thus 
formed was a metallic calx, or an oxyde; that, in the ſecond, 
it was an acid, differing according-to the nature of the body 
that had been burnt. From this has ariſen all the theories of 
combuſtion, of acidification, and that diſtinction of bodies of 
this nature into combuſtible and incombuſtible. Thenee alſo 
has been attained the knowledge of fixed air, at preſent diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of carbonic acid, becauſe it reſults from 
the combuſtion of carbon, and is compoſed of carbon and 
oxygen. 

Lavoiſier was alſo the eil to announce hs theſe airs, or 
gaſes, were fluids *in expanſion, and that they proceeded from 
the diſſolution of a certam ſubſtance by means of an ignited 
fluid: this led him to conclude, that the heat and light, difen- 
gaged from combuſtible bodies while burning, does not ſpring 
from the combuſtible bodies themſelves, but from the air that 
ſurrounds them, and in which the combuſtion operates. 

Io this clafs of experiments appertain thoſe made by Lavoi- 
ſier on detonations, which are only rapid combuſtions, the re- 
ſults of which are diſengaged in the form of gas. | 

Turgot, in 1776, was deſirous of employing him to ſuperintend 
the manufacture of gunpowder, that he might be thus enabled 
to contribute to its perfection; and it ſoon attained ſuch a de- 
gree of ſuperiority, that the ſame charge was enabled to reach a 
diſtance of 120 toiſes, which, before his time, only carried 90. 
The conſequence was, that whereas the Engliſh ſhot, during 
the war of 1756, reached us before we could. touch them, in 


that of "Ie they complained that they were aſſailed mow 
| bullets 
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bullets before theirs could do us any damage. He alſo occa- 
ſioned the ſearch formerly made in private houſes. for ſaltpetre 
to be diſcontinued, by quintupling the quantum produced, and 
| thus delivering us from the tribute paid to England for the ſalt» 
petre of Aſia, 

Some new experiments had nearly coſt him his life, in conſe- 
quence of a terrible exploſion that took place at Eſſone, by which 
many perſons periſhed. Theſe experiments enabled him to 
make a complete analyſis of the nitrous acid; an acid fo eaſily 
deſtroyed, difficult in its for mation, but which, however, is 
of the utmoſt importance, ſince it conſtitutes one of the ele- 
ments of ſaltpetre and gunpowder. 

[ ſhall not undertake to follow Lavoiſier in the detail of the 
| reſearches made by him relative to the different metallic oxy- 
des, and the quantity of oxygene contained in them; the for- 
mation of acids by the humid mode; the - affinities of oxygene; 
the paſſage of this principle from one ſubſtance to another; the 
cold combuſtions, and the inverſe operations of the combuſ- 
tion; the ſalubrity of the air, and the circumſtances that alter 
its reſpirability ; the means of correcting, re-eſtabliſhing, ame- 
liorating it, &c. Such were the immenſe objects of his in- 
quiries relative to the moſt important branches of the new 
chemiſtry, 

In 1789 Lavoiſier attempted to arrange the reſults of his 
experiments in a methodical order, and thence to form his work, 
entitled, “ Des Elemens de Chemie, (Elements of Che- 
miſtry), Two editions of this publication were already ſold, 
and he was preparing a third, much more extenſive. than the 
former, which would have given a new. form to the ſcience. 

lt is impoſſible to determine what has, or what might have 
been the influence of the labours of Lavoiſier in manufactures, 


* Soon aſter Louis XVI. had declared openly for the Americans, a captain of an 
Taglich man of war, while going down channel, encountered a French ſhip of 
equal ſize, and an indecifive engagement enſuing, he informed the lords of the ad- 
rah, that this eircumſtance was owing to the badneſs of the powder furniſhed by 


h- contractors, as the Frenchman's ſhot all told, while his fell mort of the object. 
FM, 


&c. 
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cc. But one may judge from this e chat chemiſtry 

has entirely changed the proceſs of dyeing ; nearly all the phe- 
nomena, at preſent preſented by this art, are now reduced to 
the principles of combuſtion and decombuſtion ; more ef pe- 
cially ſince the important work of citizen Bertholet, © Sur la 
Teinture, (On Dyeing). This, which was formerly, in a 
great meaſure, empirical, is now conducted by means of a theory 
equally ſimple and luminous, | 

The proceſs of extracting metals from their mines, of melt- 
ing and manufacturing them, of converting iron into ſteel, of 
bleaching linen, wax, &c. in ſhort, nearly all the chemical arts, 
have approached rapidly towards perfection — the guidance 
of the new chemiſtry. 

By applying theſe diſcoveries to the Sama of en 
1 has ſhewn that this vital function is a real combuſtion 
of carbon and hydrogene, and that it proceeds from the forma- 
tion of carbonic acid and water. Animal heat is the reſult of 
this combuſtion, and he was, at length, enabled to determine 
the quantity of it. In ſhort, the experiments before alluded 
do conducted him to the intimate connexion ſubſiſting between 
the acceleration of reſpiration, and that of circulation and 
tranſpiration, and alſo between their different forces, and the 
employment of theſe forces by the animal; we alſo know, that 
he had long meditated an extenſive work on digeſtion. | 

The laſt, and perhaps the moſt important labours of Lavoi- 
fier, were directed to the tranſpiration of animals; the papers on 
this ſubject were read by him, before the academy, on the 4th of 
May 1791., Part are printed in our volume of 1790, which 
will ſoon appear. Lavoiſier begins by obſerving, that the ani- 
mal * machine is kept together by reſpiration, tranſpiration, 


® << Il obſerve d'abord que la machine animale eſt entretenue par la reſpiration, la 
tranſpiration, & la digeſtion. Lavoifier examine chimiquement Veffet de chacune, 
la nature de la tranſpiration cutanee, & celle de la tranſpiration pulmonaire. Il en 
ſepare les effets, & il iaterroge, pour ainſi dire, la nature ſur les trois cauſes qui les 


produiſent. Il avoit imagine un appareil ol tout ce qui appartenoit à la tranſpiration 


ſe paſſoĩt en dehors, & tout ce qui appartenoit a la reſpiration ſe paſſoit en dedans. 
Orig. 
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and digeſtion. He enters into a chemical analyſis of the effect 
of each, and the nature of cutaneous and pulmonary tranſpira- 
tion. He then ſeparates theſe from their effects, and interro- 
gates nature, as it were, relative to the three cauſes which pro- 
duce them. 
He had Sees * idea of a machine, f in which al that 
appertained to tranſpiration paſſed outwards, and all belonging 
to reſpiration inwards; and, in conjunction with citizen Seguin, 
he accordingly undertook ſome very difficult and laborious expe- 
riments, by which he diſcovered, that the loſs of weight to a 
man, in conſequence of tranſpiration, amounts to 21b. 13 oz. 
that he conſumes 33 ounces of vital air in 24 hours; that he 
diſengapes frotn his lungs 8 cubical feet of acid carbonic gas, 
of which one-third conſiſts of carbon, and two-thirds of oxy- 
gene; that the weight of water, which evolves itſelf in the 
lungs, amounts to 1 lb. 7 oz. of which 2 Fünces are hydrogene, 
and 3 oxygene; and that 6 ounces of water, entirely formed by 
pulmonary tranſpiration, is diſengaged in the fame ſpace of time. 
He had conſtructed balances, by means of which a demi-gros, 
added to 125 Ib. was perceptible; and inftruments the moſt pre- 
cious, and expenſive, were eagerly ſupplied by his zeal. : 
In conſequence of theſe curious and difficult experiments, he 
had already acquired much information relative to the cauſes of 
different maladies, and the means of ſeconding the efforts of tia- 
ture in their cure ; nay, he was preparing to attack the ancient 
and revered coloſſus of medical errors. Nothing could have 
been more important than this undertaking; and it may be 
fairly ſaid, that if the ſciences have ſuffered an irreparable loſs, 
humanity alſo ought to bemoan the death of Lavoifier. | 
The reputation acquired by the labours we have juſt men- 
tioned, cauſed him to be ſelected by the academy of ſciences, 
in execution of the decree of the 27th of September, 1791, as 
one of the members of the bureau de conſultation, (commit- 
tee of conſultation). He aſſiſted at their fittings with his uſual 
aſſiduity; he contributed greatly to enlighten the members on 
the merits of the diſcoveries laid before them, and in the claims 
ct the various artiſts to recompence. He was alfo entuſted 
I with 
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with 3 important functions, viz. that of ſuperintending the 
experiments and inquiries decreed by the national convention, in 
order to contribute to the means of perfeCting aſſignats, and alſo 
that of rendering the forgery of them more difficult. 

Political arithmetic, or, in other words, the details of popula- 
tion, conſumption, productions, and argriculture, occupied much: 
of the attention of this excellent citizen. Between 1778 and 1783, 
he himſelf cauſed two hundred and forty French acres (mefure des 
eaux.ct forits) to be cultivated under his own immediate direc- 
tion in the Vendemois, on purpoſe to exhibit uſeful examples to 
the inhabitants of the country. He produced three ſeptiers * on 
the ſame quantity of land that had before yielded but two. At 
the end of nine years he had doubled the produce; but, as he 
could not procure a profit of five per cent. on the money advanc- 
ed, he concluded that it would be proper to authorize the dimi- 
nution of the intereſt of _— and grant leaſes of twenty- 
ſeven years. + 

In 1791 his aſſiſtance was ſolicited by the committee of con- 
tributions, and he helped greatly to perfect a plan which fimpli- 
fied the receipt of the taxes. It was in conſequence of this that he 
drew up the ſummary of a grand project relative to produce and 
conſumption, the materials of which had been long in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. The aſſembly ordered it to be printed under the title of 
„ Richeſſe territoriales de la France (The territorial riches of 
France): it contains the moſt luminous account ever publithed 
on this ſubject; for no learned man, anterior to him, had ever 
united in his own perſon fo much experience, added to ſuch a 
genius for calculation, and indeed every branch of adminiſtra- 
tion. 

In 1791 he was nominated a commiſſioner of the national trea- 
fury : this was a loſs to the ſciences; but no perſon was better 
adapted than himſelf to fulfil the difficult and important func- 
tions of his new office, on account of his extenſive knowledge. 


A ſepticy is about twelve buſhels Engliſh meaſure. Edit. 
+ Au bout de neuf ans exploitation, it avoit double les produits; mais comme on 
ne peut pas retirer cing pour cent de ſes avances, il en concluoit qu'il falloit dimi- 
nuer Vinteret de Vargent, et autoriſer des baux de 27 ans.“ /ig 


Without 
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Without ceaſing to purſue his former ſtudies, he eſtabliſhed ſuch 
order and regularity in the public accounts, that the receipts : and 
experiditure of all the national offices during the day, might have 
been known in the courſe of the ſame evening. | 

"The grand and important labour relative to the new meaſures 
about to be eſtabliſhed throughout the republic had occupied the 
academy ever ſince 1790; but no one had taken more pains, or 
been more uſeful on this occaſion, than Lavoiſier. 

The dilatation of metals by heat was an important ſubje& not 
ſufficiently attended to. He therefore cauſed an apparatus to be 
conſtructed in the garden of the arſenal, by means of which metal 
rules plunged i into water, and ſubjeCted to different degrees of heat, 
gave motion to a glaſs, that - marked on a diſtant object the 
different degrees of dilatation; and when, in 1793, it was in- 
tended to meaſure a baſe for a new meridian, with a preciſion 
until then unknown, he placed graduated rules of platina and 
braſs in his own garden: theſe formed ſo many metallic thermo- 
meters, by means of which the immediate effect of each degree 
of heat was inſtantly diſcernible, without having recourſe to a 
ſeperate thermometer. He alſo determined the affinities, and they . 
are to be employed in the admeaſurement of the baſe from Lieu- 
ſaint to Melun, which will give the length of the meridian be- 
tween Dunkirk and Barcelona, and begome the foundation of 
republican meaſures. 

Lavoiſier ſucceeded Buffon and Tillet as treaſurer of the aca- 
demy, and he was not only ſerviceable to it, but alſo to the 
. academicians, by his activity and credit. He introduced new 
regulations into the accounts, and alſo into the inventory of the 
. cabinets; and he converted the unemployed funds poſſeſſed by 
the academy, without its knowledge, to the advantage of the 
ſciences. In ſhort, Lavoiſier was preſent every where; he was the 
man whoſe countenance was deemed neceſſary on all occaſions, 
and he was adapted to every thing, on account of his aQtivity and 
his zeal, which were alike admirable. 

A man fo rare and ſo extraordinary ought to have enjoyed the 
reſpect of the moſt ignorant, and even the moſt wicked. To 
produce- the contrary, it was neceſſary that power ſhould' fall 
| I'2 | | into 
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into the hands of a ferocious monſter, who did not reſpect any 
one, and whoſe blind and ſanguinary ambition ſacrificed every 
thing to the deſire of pleaſing the people. It was undoubtedly 
ſuppoſed, that the immolation of the farmers-general would 
give them ſatisfaction. Pretexts were accordingly ſought for 
in order to cut them off. It was on the 19th Florea! (8th May, 
1794) that twenty-eight farmers-general were aſſaſſinated by a 
tribunal of executioners, whoſe deciſions had nothing of juſtice 

in them but the name. | 

In the perſon of Lavoiſier the ſciences experienced a loſs felt 
by all nations, and this alone is ſufficient to render the memory 
of the tyrant for ever execrable, whoſe ravages continued during 
eighty days longer. One, however, is not aſtoniſhed to find 
this crime added to thoſe which have bereaved us of Maleſherbes, 
La Rochefaucault, Saron, D'Eſtaing, Angran, Condorcet, and 
ſo many others, who did honour to France. 

Lavoiſier obſerved to me, a few days before his death, that he 
foreſaw they would deſpoil him of all his property, but that he 
would earn a livehhood by his labours; and it appeared to me, 
that the ſtation of an apothecary® was that which he would have 
preferred, as being moſt analogous to his attainments and repu- 
tation. 

For his own juſtification, and that of his colleagues, he had 
drawn up ſuch a ſatisfactory memorial, that it was impoſſible to 
foreſee that crime itſelf could go beyond the invaſion of their 
fortune. The commiſſioners of accounts have according]y al- 
lowed that the inculpations were falſe, and that ſo far from 
owing any thing to the nation, the farmers- general were actually 
in advance. The convention indeed began, on the 22d Ther- 
midor, to render juſtice to their memory, having ordered Dupin, 


'* Lavoiſier me diſait peu de jours auparavant, qu'il prevoyoit qu'on le dEpouille- 
roit de tous leurs biens, mais qu'il travaillercit pour vivre; et il me ſembloit que 
tat de pharmacien Etoit eclui qu'il eũt prẽſẽ:ẽ comme plus analogue à ſes connoi- 
ſances et a la grande reputation dont il jouiſſoit. 

It is not a little remarkable that Frederick the Great, ata period when he perceive | 
ed the probability of his being ſtripped of his dominions, had alſo determined to have 
recourſe to medicine for his ſupport, having aRually reſolved, in caſe of extremity, 
to practice as a phyſician at Nee Eait. 


the 
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the repreſentative entruſted with the report on that ſubjeR, to be 
arreſted. 

At the moment they were occupied about this pretended judg- 
ment, a paper drawn up by citizen Halle, of the office of con · 
ſultation, was preſented to the tribunal, and in this there was 2 
deſcription of the works, and a recapitulation of the merits, of 
Lavoiſier, capable of making an impreſſion on the moſt hardened 
of mortals; but it was not even read by thoſe men, who were 
the blind, ſtupid, and ferocious inſtruments of cruelty and death. 

Lavoiſier was tall, and poſſeſſed a benignant countenance, 
which beſpoke genius. His character was mild, humane, ſo- 
ciable, obliging, and he evinced an incredible degree of activity. 

His credit, his fortune, his reputation, and his office in the trea- 
ſury, gave him great preponderance, but the only uſe he made of 
it was to do good; this, however, did not ae e on 
the part of others. 3 

I wiſh to believe that this did not ee to his melan- 
choly end. x 

In order to explain the inactivity that took place on this oeca - 
ſion, it is only ſufficient to recollect the univerſal terror that 
paralyzed all France, and which, while it ſtifled genius, blunted 
ſentiment. | 

In 1771 he eſpouſed Marie-Anne-Pierrette Paulze, daughter 


of a farmer-general, whoſe good nature and accompliſhments 
formed the delight of his life, who ſeconded him in his labours, 
and who even engraved the figures in his laſt work. 

This woman, fo worthy of exciting intereſt, beheld her father, 
huſband, and moſt intimate friends, aſſaſſinated in the courſe of 
the ſame day. Impriſoned herſelf, and even menaced with a 
ſimilar fate, her courage roſe ſuperior to all the horrors of her 
fituation ; but ſhe was only deſerving of more pity on this very 
account, becauſe ſhe was calculated by nature to receive a 


deeper impreſſion from the atrocity of the crimes with which 
ſhe was aſſailed and ſurrounded, | 
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LIFE OF r GODFRED-AUGUSTUS BURGER. 


Tun poet, ſays Bürger, i in one of his prefaces, lays no claim in 
the ſcale of being to the rank of à ſun; he is content with the 
humbler, harmleſs, welcome offices of the zephyr. What, 
though he neither move the mills of manufacture, nor the ſhips 
of commerce, he may unfold the petals of the ſweeteſt flowers, 
and kindle the fluſh of ripeneſs on the moſt delicious fruits; he 
may fan the brow of weary toil, or lap in Elyſian airs the ſtroll- 
ing enthuſiaſt of nature. Well may he expect then at his tomb 
the ſigh of regret, the cypreſs-wreath of elegy, and the biographic 
memorial of poſthumous admiration. 

Godfred-Auguſtus was the ſecond child and only ſon of the 
Lutheran miniſter John-Godfred Bürger, by his wife Gertrude- 
Elizabeth, whoſe maiden name was Baner, He was born in 
1748, on new year's day, at Wolmerſwende, in the German 
principality of Halberſtadt, and inherited with the indolence of 
his father the talents of his mother. His early progreſs was in- 
conſiderable. At ten years of age he could barely read and write. 
But he had a good memory: he learned by heart, and repeated 
with eaſe, many of Luther's hymns, and other pious fragments. 
He read the bible with delight : the hiſtorical books, the pro- 
phets, and pſalms, and eſpecially the apocalypſe, were turned 
over by him daily with renewed pleaſure. | 

To theſe hymns of Luther he aſcribed, in after-life, the hint 
© of that impreſſive popularity which characteriſed his ballads. He 

*had always an ear for rhythm, and, while a bay, would indicate 
and blame the lines which had a half foot too much, or which 
| were ſo conſtructed as to throw on diſtinct ſyllables the i&us of 
- the ſcanner and emphaſis of the reader. By a kind of inſtinct 
he knew already what interfered with effect. He loved to ſtroll 
alone about a wild unincloſed heath near his father's home. He 
was ordered to carry a Latin grammar in his pocket, and to learn 
his declenſions. The firſt rudiments his mother attempted to 
teach him, | 

He was next entruſted to the carcofa neighbouring preacher ; 

but 
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but ſo averſe was he to this kind of application, chat after two 
years he did not know his grammar, and was forced to withdraw 
as a dunce incapable of literary culture. 

In 1760 his grandfather put him to a boarding-ſchool at 
Aſcherſleben, under the rector Auerbach. Here young Bürget 
learned ſomething, and exerted his talent for verſification in a 
poem on the fire that happened in the ſpring of 1764 at Aſcher- 
ſleben, which advantageouſly diſplays both his metrical and pious 
turn of mind. An epigram on the uſher's bag-wig, which the 
poet's ſchool- fellows repeated with troubleſome and ſeditious 
complacency, ſoon after occaſioned his expulſion as a ringleader 
in this petty inſurrection againſt authority. 

He was next ſent to the univerſity of Halle, to ſtudy theology. 
This was not the profeſſion of his choice, but his choice of this 
profeſſion was the condition of his grandfather's bounty. He 
according went through the routine of inſtruction, and once 
preached in a village near Halle. 

But his acquaintance while at this colleys with a counſellor 
Klotze, a man of literary attainments and free manners, brought 
on Bürger a reputation for libertiniſm, which, in the then ſtate 
of Proteſtant Germany, was ſuppoſed incompatible with the 
paſtoral office. Even his grandfather thought it neceſſary he 
ſhould relinquiſh the holy profeſſion for the ſtudy of the law, 
and accordingly conſented to his removal to Gottingen for that 
purpoſe, in the Eaſter term of 1768. To juriſprudence he ap- 
plied with aſſiduity, and became well verſed in the PandeQs; 
but experience had taught him no diſcretion in reſpe to his per 
ſonal conduct. The lodgings which Nlotze recommended he 
took at Göttingen, and again made a noiſe by his diſſoluteneſs, 
which provoked his grandfather to withdraw his patranage. 
Poor, and a rake, it was difficult not to incur a ſtyle of living 
repulſive to mere acquaintance, and diſguſting even to the tole- 
rance of friendſhip. Bieſter, Sprengel, and Boie, were 
thoſe friends who valued in Burger the good qualities which ſtill 
remained to him, and who conferred on his adverſity what it 
admitted of conſolation. For Bieſter he was conceive to feel; 
to Boie he was thought to owe predilection. | 


A humorous poetical epiſtle to Sprengel, requiring back a 
14 great 
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great coat left at his rooms, and the drinking ſong Herr Bacchus 
i ein braver Mann, were then conſidered as indicating the nav» 
tural line of purſuit for his literary talents. | Pecuniary diſtreſs 
had made him ſenſible of the neceſſity of exertion ; for the fear 
of want. is a ſtronger ſtimulus than the hope of remote advancs · 
ment, | + 

It was now that he firſt read with ardour the ancient claſſics, 
and that he applied to the modern languages with aſſiduity. 
Engliſh, French, Italian, Spaniſh, all yielded to his efforts. With 
Bürger and his companions Shakeſpeare became fo favourite an 
author, that they agreed, one April night, to have a frolic in 
honour of his birth-day, at which all the converſation ſhould be 
conducted in quotations from the Engliſh dramatiſt. Baron 
Rielmanſegge was their hoſt, and fo glibly would his gueſts 
repeat with Sir Toby, Art any thing but a ſteward? Doſt 
thou think there ſhall be no more cakes and ale? that by the 
hour of ſeparation their turbulence drew the attention of the 
police, and they had to rub their chain with crumbs.” [Daſs 
fie ihren Rauſch auf dem Career auſſchlafen müſsten.] Bürger 
delighted alſo in Spaniſh literature, and compoſed in that lan- 
guage an original ſtory, which Boie ſtill poſſeſſes. 5 

Gotter, a young man, formed by the ſtudy of French models 
to a love of correct and poliſhed verſification, came to Gottingen 
in 1769, and aſſociated with Bürger and his friends. He had 
| brought with him a Pariſian almanack of the muſes, and took 
pleaſure in exhibiting thoſe pencil-geraniums, with which the 
Greſſets, the Dorats, and the Pezais, had ſtocked this annual 
anthology. To Gotter Bürger attached himſelf greatly, and in 
his ſociety certainly acquired conſiderable taſte : in ſhort, his 
natural tendency to the exoibitant, the extravagant, the eccens - 

trie, was fomewhat pruned away. They formed in concert 
a German almanack of the muſes. Riſtner, the epigrammatiſt, 
proiniſed them his aſſiſtance ; Boie was alert in his ſolicitations 
for contributions, and obtained, in a trip to Berlin, the avowed 
patronage of the German Horace, Ramler, a friend the more 
important, as he had acceſs to the directories of poriodical eri- 
ticiſm. Under ſuch auſpices the almanack of the muſes was 


not 
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not only likely to merit, but to obtain ſpeedy popuLrity. It 
accordingly ſucceeded to admiration, and continued from 177 

to 1778, under the ſame W with annually 9 
reputation. | 

Bürger envied, as he ſays in ſome of his letters, the Saesh 
and eaſe of his friend Gotter's verſification: to him all he pro- 
duced was carried for criticiſm, and was at firſt ſturdily defended 
againſt objections, but much was always altered eventually in 
deference to the judgment of the cenſor. Fluſhed with the 
glow of animation, Bürger would often preſent his verſes with the 
comic entreaty, for this once not to find any fault; yet he was 
beſt pleaſed with a captious commentary, which put every epithet 
to the.torture. Thus he gradually accompliſhed himſelf jn the 
fane art de faire difficilement des vers. 

Throughout -life he maintained that his reputation as a poet 
was far leſs a reſult of any unuſual talent in him, than of the 
perpetual uſe of the file, meaning by that, the extraordinary pains 
he beſtowed on all his compoſitions: his beſt poems, he ſaid, 
were preciſely thoſe which had coſt him moſt labour. He would 
alter not merely words and lines, but left ſcarcely one veſtige of 
his farſt compoſition, A tranſlation of the Hameau of Bernard, 
and another moſt maſterly one of the Pervigilium Veneris, were 
among the exercitations which Biirger chronicled in the German 
muſes almanack. The comic ballad Europa is alſo his, al- 
though the Jooſe turn of the ſtory . him to ſuppreſs his 
uſual ſignature. 

In Germany it is not uncommon 10 poliſhed families to 
beſpeak a birth-day ode, an epithalamium, or an elegy on 
thoſe occaſions which form a ſort of epocha in the hiſtory 
of their exiſtence, To the poet a pecuniary recompence is 
ſent, and a ſplendid edition of his work is diſtributed among the 
friends of the houſe. The notice which Biirger began to obtain 
occaſioned many applications of this kind: and to him it_was 
convenient, by means like theſe, to repair his ſhattered finances, 
. Several heirs of fortune, ſeveral happy mothers, have now the 
pleaſure of boaſting, my birth-day was ſung,” or wy wed- 
ding was celebrated, by Bürger.“ 


In 
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In 1771 Hölty, the elegiac, and Voſs, the bucolick. poet, 
Miller, author of Siegwart and Marianne, a writer of great ſen- 
fibility, and the two counts Stolberg, of whom Frederick Leo- 
pold is moſt known by poems, travels, and a romance called 
« The Iſland,” came to Göttingen, as yet youths unknown 
to fame. They were ſoon attracted by the natural magnetiſm of 
genius within the circle which had aſſembled round Bürger; and 
after his removal from Gottingen, in the following year, they 
continued to viſit his ruſtic retreat. It was the influence of 
Boie which obtained for Bürger, in 1472, 8 ſort of ſtewardſhip of 
the manor of Alten Gleichen, under the noble family of Uſlar. 
The acceptance of the place occaſioned a reconciliation between 
the poet and his grandfather, who was willing to encourage this 
ſymptom of economic care and returning prudence, by paying off 
the debts incurred at Göttingen by his grandſon. 

Boie was abſent. A leſs faithful friend undertook the "RY 
dation ; nearly ſeven hundred dollars of this advance pafſed into 
the hands, not of Bürger's creditors, but of a ſpendthrift aſſo- 
ciate. The ſtudent could not refund; the grandfather was in- 
exorable ; and Bürger migrated to his mew reſidence, ſtill encum- 
bered with college debts, which for years difturbed his repoſe, 
but which his ſloth could never ſummon the means of . 
in 

Here i it was that Bürger fr met with Herder's differtation on 
the ſongs of rude nations, which drew his attention to the hallads 
of England, and with Percy's Reliques, which immediately be- 
came his manual. Theſe books decided for ever the character of 
his excellence. From a free tranſlation of * The Friar of Or- 
ders Gray Bruder Graurock), and * The Child of Elle” {Die 
Entfibrung), and from an imitation of Dryden's Guiſtardo and 
Sigiſmunda ( Lenardo and Blandine), he rapidly paſſed on to 
the production of The Wild Huntſman,” © The Parſon's 
Dayghter,” and Lenore.“ The two latter are probably the 
fineſt ballads extant. No other minſtrel communicates to the 
reader an equal degree of intereſt and agitation; it is difficult to 
peruſe them in the cloſet without breaking looſe into pantomime. 
Nor is he leſs maſter of the more difficultly arouſable, rapid, 

and 
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and impetudus movements of the ſoul, than of the tenderer feel- 
ings of the heart. His extraordinary powers of language are 


founded on a rejectiou of the conventional phraſeology of regu- 
lar poetry, in favour of popular forms of expreſſion, caught by 
the liſtening artiſt from the voice of agitated nature. Imitative 
harmony he purſues almaſt to excels : the onomatopeia is his pre- 
vailing figure; the interjection his favourite part of ſpeech : 
arrangement, rhyme, ſound, time, are always with him an echo 
to the ſenſe. The hurrying vigour of his diQtion is unrivalled; 
yet is ſo natural, even in its ſublimity, that his poetry is ſingu- 
larly fitted to become a national and popular fong. The Lenore 
was firſt communicated to Boie, who eagerly induced feveral of 
the Göttingen party to ride with him to Alten Gleichen, and 
bear it. The eſſect was peculiarly great on * younger count 
en at the ſtanza, 


Anon an iron-grated door 
« Faſt biggens on their view t 

© He erack d his whip, and ſmaſh! in twain 
« Bolt, bar, and partal flew.” 


Frederic Leopold, on hearing theſe lines, ſtarted from bis ſeat 
in an agony of rapturous terror. 

Near two years were paſſed loneſomely by Bürger in his rural 
ſtation, but they were the two years of his life. the moſt valuable 
to the public. He married, in September 1774, a farmer's 
daughter of the neighbourhood, by name Niedeck, whoſe de- 
voted, whoſe herozc attachment to him was never more con- 
ſpicuous than in moments of the moſt untoward adverſity. In 
the village Wollmerſhauſen he hired the ſnug cottage to which 
he conducted his bride. An old ſchoolfellow, Gockingk, went 
to viſit him there on his marriage, and renewed an intimacy 
which ſuffered no ſubſequent | interruption. 

h Financial difficulties were probably the cauſe which, in 1776, 
arouſed Bürger to publiſh i in the German Muſeum, then a maga- 


zine of ſome celebrity, propoſals for an Tambic verſion of the 
Iliad. The annexed ſpecimens were diſtinguiſhed for a more 


than Homeric rapidity. of diction, and for an abſence, of ſtate- 
lineſs, leſs unfaithful than the euphemiſm of Pope, and more 
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attaching than the ſolemnity of Cowper. But as the younger 
count Stolberg had alſo made ſome progreſs in the ſame enter- 
priſe; as his ſpecimens, more dexterouſly choſen, divided at 
leaſt the ſuffrage of critics, and poſſeſſed the advantage of co- 
pying the hexametrical lines of the original; as his induſtry 
| ſpeedily outſtripped the ſhort fits of Bürger's application, and 
ſoon completed the publication of the Iliad ; this enterpriſe was 
abandoned without advantage to his fortune or his fame, after 
having extended beyond fix books. The Epiſtle of Defiance, 
addreſſed on the occaſion to Stolberg, is one of the moſt ſpirited 
of Bürger's ſmaller poems. 

His next literary undertaking was a tranſlation of Macbeth, 
brought out at Hamburgh for the benefit of Schroder, -an artiſt- 
actor who excelled in perſonating the heroes of Shakſpeare. 
This tranſlation, although too much abridged, and in the witch 
ſcenes too low, is in ſome reſpects ſuperior to the original. The 
character of Banquo has acquired more conſequence, by the in- 
troduction of a good ſoliloquy at the beginning of the ſecond 

act. Of the third act the third ſcene is omitted; the murder 

of Banquo being made known from the narration of the mur- 
derer in the next. In like manner the ſecond ſcene of the fourth 
act is curtailed ; the diſguſting butchery of Macduff's child 
being far more pathetically ſtated by Roſſe afterwards. The 
fourth ſcene of the fifth act is alſo with propriety omitted; as 
the removal of Birnam wood is ſufficiently explained by the 
narrative of the ſcout. 

The father-in-law of Bürger died in 1777. In conſequence 
of this event, an intricate and inconvenient executorſhip de- 
volved on the poet. A law-ſuit, which it obliged him to con- 
duct, diſplayed, indeed, his profeſſional qualifications, but ab- 
ſorbed his leiſure in vexatious frivolities. The inheritance, to 
which he acceded, did not much improve his circumſtances; 
which an increaſing family rendered daily more inſufficient. 

In 1178 he undertook the excluſive compilation of the Got- 
tingen almanack of the muſes (while Goeckingk and Voſs 
eſtabliſhed a new one at Hamburgh), and aſſiſted alſo in other 
periodical publications, The wages of authorſhip no where 

form 
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form an adequate reſource, if a liberab maintenance be the ob- 
ject. There is, however, a pleaſure in compoſition, there is 4a 
pleaſure in praiſe, there is a pleaſure, even when unknown, in 
coutributing to tincture the general flow of opimion; theſe 
conſtitute the chief rewards, for, as a neceſſary diviſion of 
human labour, it is certainly underpaid. Bürger found it ſo; 

and, in 1780, forſook the Muſes for Pan, and applied to the 
rural gods for a maintenance refuſed him by the Nine. The 
farm he hired was ſituate in Appenrode. An additional motive 
to this determination was, perhaps, that the accounts of his 
ſtewardſhip were negligently managed; and that ſomething, 
very like a formal charge of peculation, had been made againſt 
him to the lords of Uſlar. This accuſation, indeed, Bürger 
repelled; but his careleſſneſs made his reſignation a duty, and it 
was accepted with readineſs. 

In 1784 his wife died. His farm appeared 3 
probably becauſe it was abandoned to the management of ſer- 
vants; and he once more removed, with his children, to Göt- 
tingen, where he ſubſiſted partly by writing, and partly by pri- 
vate tuition. He read lectures there on the German ſtyle and the 
theory of taſte ; and after five years reſidence obtained a pro- 
feſſorſhip. _ | 

As ſoon, or, perhaps, rather ſooner than his circumſtances 
properly permitted, he became united to his former wife's 
younger ſiſter, the ſo often celebrated Molly ” of his love- 
ſongs. During her ſhort ſtay with him ſhe was the darling of 
his affections; but ſhe died in child-bed of her firſt daughter, 
the very year in which ſhe married. His children, after this 
cataſtrophe, were diſperſed among different relatives. | 

Bürger undertook, in 1987, to lecture on the critical philo- 
ſophy of Kant, and his courſe was much attended. In this 
year the jubilee of the foundation of the Göttingen univerſity 
was celebrated: two poems were dedicated by him to the oc 
ſion, and the grateful college conferred, in return, a doctor's 
degree. In November 1789 he became profeſſor of phi- 
loſophy. 5:75:76 
About 
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Abdut this tics am anonfiinous poets dvd Rent Stutgurd, 
in which the author; who was 4 female; profeſſed to Have ts 
rached hetfclf 16 Bürger, from the perutal of his' heart-ſelr 


 poeins;; ant with a liberal 2eal, by way of fecompenee, offered 


Rim her hand it! marriage. Thie verſes were well turned, and 
highly complimentary; and there was arr intereſting fingularity 


in their heroic eaſt of ſentiment. Bürger drew up a very gal- 


lant reply, and printed both the poems in the almanack of the 
muſes, Intimations now came in whiſpers; that the lines were 
intended for the individual, not for the public. Bürger ſet off 
for Statgard. The ſyren pleaſed not only when ſhe: ſang; and 
Bürger married her immediately. 

It is melancholy to relate, that this truly poctical union af- 
forded no ſource of happineſs to the huſband; and that, in 1792, 
after little more than three years cohabitation, a ſeparation was 


accompliſhed byapplication to a court of juſtice. During this un- 


fortunate connexion Bürger was aſſailed with a deep hoarſeneſs, 


which he never overcame, and which unfitted him for lecturing. 


This reduced him once more to dependence on the bookſellers 
for ſubſiſtence. A pulmonary diſeaſe was, in the mean time, 


making a rapid progreſs ; it affected his ſpirits leſs than his 


health; but it ſnatched him, in June 1794, from a country 
which he had illuſtrated, at the age of ſorty-ſix pom and five 
months. 

His _byfician Dr. Jiger, and his friend the net Rein- 
hard, the attendants of his laſt moments, accepted the care of 
his four ſurviving. children. His property was found inſufficient 


* for the payment of his debts. A monument has been erected to 
his memory, by voluntary ſubſcription, in a garden at Gottin- 


gen where he commonly walked. 

His works conſiſt of 

Anthia and Abrokomas, tranſlated from Xenophon of 
Epheſus. £ 

Poems. Vol. I. 1448. Vol. II. 789% 

Macbeth, altered from Shakſpeare. 
Mönchauſen's Travels. 3 

Miſcellaneous 


/ 
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_ - Miſcellaneous works,” two' volumes, containing the fix firſt 


books of the Iliad, ſome proſe verſions from Oſſian, and the pa- 


pers inſerted in various magazines, of which the philological 
(Hiibnerus redivivus), and the political (Die Republic England), 
are calculated to excite ſome curiofity. 


LIFE OF THE LATE 
JAMES BRUCE, ESQ. 
or KINNAIRD. 


James Bruce was born about the year 1733. The family. 


of which he was to beeome the repreſentative, deſcended, moſt 


probably, from one of the brothers, or other collateral rela- 
tions, of the heroic Robert Bruce, king of Scotland. Robert 
Bruce of Kinnaird, an eminent and very turbulent preſbyterian 
miniſter in the reign of James the Sixth, wa one of his imme- 
diate anceſtors. His parents held a reſpectable rank among the 
gentry of Stirlingſhire. 

He received a very excellent education, as the author of this 
memoir was informed by himſelf, at ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſeminaries in England. The languages of Greece and Rome; 
mathematics, and the ſciences dependent upon it; the arts of 
deſign; the more poliſhed of the modern European tongues; 
and the gymnaſtic exerciſes; were comprehended among the 
accompliſhments which he was deſtined to acquire. The uſual 
courſe of travel on the continent followed ſoon after. 

About the year 1760, young Bruce, then in poſſeſſion of his 
paternal eſtate, was looked upon as one of the moſt promiſing 
young Scotſmen of the age. The late earl of Chatham, 
whoſe patronage he courted, was about to have brought him 


into. ſome employment in the public ſervice, at the very time he 


W was ſuddenly driven —_ power. 
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A new adminiſtration wanted not amorig its members ſome 
who were willing to patronize the talents of Mr. Bruce: and he 
was accordingly appointed to the office of Britiſh conſul at Al- 
giers. As he diſcovered much of the adventurous fpirit, and 
the paſſionate curioſity of a traveller, fitted to explore barbarous 
regions ; it was recommended to him, by the miniſters to whom 
be owed his appointment; to inveſtigate thoſe remains of an- 
cient Roman magnificence, of which Africa was believed to 
contain many ſpecimens, either unknown, or but imperfecty 
known to the curious in Europe. The genius of the late carl 
of Bute, who muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed conſiderable 
taſte and ſcience, then predominated at court: and there ſeemed 
to be a deſire to illuſtrate the reign of George the Third with 
the literary ſplendour of the ages of Auguſtus and Louis the 
Fourteenth. , The proſpect of civil promotion was, therefore, 
held out to Mr. Bruce, to encourage him to undertake, from 
| Algiers, ſome bold a favourable to the advancement of 
the fine arts. 

Such an enterpriſe gratified the fondeſt wiſhes of Bruce's 
| heart, His imagination was then warm with thoſe delightful 
viſions which the peruſal of the claſhcs natutally excites in 
every ingenuous mind. To diſcover thoſe rerhains of Roman 
art and of Grecian colonization, which had hitherto eluded 
the reſearckes of the moderns; to penetrate to the ſources 
of the Nile, which Julius Cæſar had in vain deſired to detect; 
ſeemed to him objects of purſuit not unworthy of the 
moſt ardent literary enthuſiaſm, and the moſt generous am- 
. bition. 

I broughout Europe, diſcoveries like theſe were, at that 
time, paſſionately deſited, in order to fill up the chaſms 
in the ſyſtem of natural and civil hiſtory, and to facilitate the 
improvement of the fine arts. Sweden had juſt ſent out, from 
among the pupils of the great Linnæus, a Haſſelquiſt, a Kalm, 
and other ſcientific miffionaries, to explore the moſt diſtant 
regions of the earth. The king of Denmark, alſo, had lately 
employed a company, conſiſting of an engineer, a draughtſman, 
a linguiſt, a botaniſt, and a phyſician, to inveſtigate the hiſ- 
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| tory of the ancient and preſent ſtare of Arabia, and the other 
moſt famous countries of tlie Eaſt. The iflands ſcattered 
throughout the wide expanſe of the ſouthern ſeas were begin 
ning to be numbered. France and Spain were ſending out phi- 
loſophers to Siberia and to Peru, for the purpoſe of aſcertaining, 
by means of an aſtronomicat proceſs, the preciſe figure of the 
earth. The love of ſcience, and the beneficent deſire to pro- 
mote the civilization of mankind, had every where inſpired a 
deſire to proſecute diſcoveties, which had been hitherto only 
obtained in conſequence of the accidental communications 
ariſing from military conqueſt, mercantile avarice, or religious 
enthuſiaſm. It was not merely a pedantic fancy, or a quixotic 
dream, that impelled Bruce to enter on thoſe bold enterpriſes 
which he was deſtined to accompliſh. He was to contend with 
a numher of the moſt enlightened of his contemporaries, for 
the attainment of objects whoſe 1 the whole world 
was ready to acknowledge. | 
Many of the moſt eminent philoſophers in Europe earneſtly 
offered him their advice for the direction of his enterpriſe. 
From Italy and from England he was ſupplied with the beſt in- 
ſtruments for every purpoſe of the draughtſman and the aſtro- 
nomer. Some neceſſary aſſiſtants were engaged to follow him. 
He accordingly departed from Europe, and ſoon arrived in 
ſafety at Algiers. | | 

Some time was neceſſarily 3 in the ſtudy of the DENISE 
of the Mooriſh Arabians, and in fulfilling the functions of his 
official character, before he could proceed upon his reſearches. 

But, within no long period after his arrival, he boldly com- 
mitted himſelf to the dangerous faith of ſome tribes of wander- 
ing Arabs, and advanced, in ſearch of ancient ruins, into re- 
gions which no viſitant from modern Europe had as yet ſuc- 
ſeſsfully explored. Aſſociating with his Arabian hoſts and 
guides, and diſplaying a {kilful uſe of their language and man- 
ners, which left him ſcarcely under the diſadvantages of a 
ſtranger, he was thus enabled to diſcriminate the peculiarities 
of their reſpective characters with an accuracy of obſer vation 
perhaps unequalled by any former traveller. : 
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Being, perbaps, more a maſter. of the pencil than of the 
art of literary compoſition, he executed many drawings of the 
various ruins now diſcovered by him; of which the fingular 
excellence was afterwards doomed to excite the falſe and invidi- 
ous cavil, that they could not be his own. While he ſhared 
the hoſpitality of the Arabs in theſe deſerts, be had occaſion to 
live with them on the fleſh of lions; a ſpecies of animal food 
ſo very different from roaſt-heef, and fo much leſs eaſy than 
hare or veniſon to be procured by the chaſe, that ſome untra- 

velled Engliſhmen may, perhaps, be inclined to oy that it can 
erer have been uſed as food. 

From Africa he paſſed, in proſecution of greater dif; to 
the Grecian iſles, and the coaſt of Syria. An unfortunate 
ſhipwreck damaged his valuable collection of inſtruments for 
aſtronomical obſervations, but could not deter his reſolute mind 
from its adventurous purſuits. In Syria he ſurveyed the ruins 
of Tadmor and Pa beck, and executed many valuable draw- 

ings of thoſe noble, though mutilated, monuments of ancient 
art which they dif; lay. In the hoſpitable ſociety of European 
friends, whom he IT in the commercial cities, he paſſed the 
time neceſſary for him to await the arrival of various articles 
from Europe, without which he could not adventure upon his 
grander enterpriſe. During this period of leiſure he diligently 
ſtudied medicine, in order to recommend him to the barbarous 
inhabitants of the regions which he purpoſed to explore. 
From Syria he repaired to Egypt. Its great towns, its pyra- 
mids ; the ſites and remains of its ancient cities; the phænomena 
of the overflowings of its mighty river, the Nile; the forma- 
tion of its lower territory, which advances to bound the Medi- 
terranean ſea; the compariſon of its preſent local circum- 
ſtances with its ancient hiſtory, joined to the character of its 
goverament and inhabitants, all excited and engaged Mr. Bruce's 
attention. His ſcience, the manly dignity and firmneſs of his 
perſonal character, the advantages ariſing from the recom- 
mendations with which he travelled, and ſome lucky concur- 
ring accidents, introduced him to the friendſhip and protection of 
the famous Ali-Bey, who was then all- powerful in Egypt, and 
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by this means procured him facilities for obſervation and ! in- 
quiry, which have rarely been poſſeſſed by Europeans in that 
land. He was accordingly enabled to viſit, without perſonal 
danger, various remote and intereſting ſcenes, in the courſe of 
which almoſt any other traveller would have been inevitably 
robbed, and probably murdered. - The ſacred code of the Jew- 
iſh and Chriſtian religions was in his hands, as well as the Gre- 
cian records of Homer and Herodotus; and, comparing what 
theſe books relate concerning ancient Egypt, with the ſcenes 
and the ſtate of ſociety before him, he was enabled to under- 
ſtand a number of hitherto unexplained particulars, in the hints 
which thoſe eldeſt of books preſent reſpecting the early annals 
of a country that was almoſt the primeval ſeat of civilized 
ſociety ; and to confirm the truth of the Chriſtian revelation, 
by diſcovering various new proofs of the ſcrupulous fidelity of 
| the Moſaic hiſtory, 

From Egypt Mr. Bruce ſailed Lava on the Red ſea, to 
Jidda in the Happy Arabia. | 

He had the good fortune to find at Jidda a number of his 
own countrymen from India, ſhip-captains, and merchants, in the 
ſervice of the Engliſh India company. They welcomed him 
among them with kind hoſpitatity ; heard with pleaſure and ad- 
miration of his bold purpoſe of penetrating into Abyſſinia, and 
exploring the ſources of the Nile; procured whatever ditec- 
tions were there to be obtained for his conduct during his jour- 
ney; introduced him to the powerful protection of the prime 
miniſter to the ſherriffe, or religious prince of Mecca; offercd 
him the free uſe of their purſes and credit; and, in fine, eſ- 
pouſed all his intereſts ſo openly, ſo earneſtly, and with ſuch 
a ſhew of deference and reſpect, that the whole influence of 
the Engliſh name- and: greatneſs in the Eaſt appeared to be. in- 
terpoſed for his ſecurity among thoſe barbarians to whoſe doubt- 
ful faith he was now haſtening to commit himſelf, 

With every generous. wiſh. on the part of theſe kind Eng- 
liſhmen for his weltare and ſucceſs, he failed for Maſuah, the 
maritime key of. the entrance into Abyflinia, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Red ſea, That ſea he, on this occaſion and during 
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the previous navigation from Suez to Jidda, 8 and 
founded with hydrographical care and (kill, by which he was 
enabled to form a better naval chart of it than the world had 
| hitherto been in poſſeſſion of. At Maſuah the benevolent exer- 
oiſe of his medical ſkill, the influence of the Britiſh name, the 
firmneſs, vigilance, and boldneſs of his perſonal character, could, 
with great difficulty, fave him from being robbed by the Naybe ; 
a knaviſh and rapacious chieftain who was ready to violate, with- 
out ſcruple, the univerſally acknowledged principles of the law 
of nations, and to trample upon the generous uſages of even 
barbarian hoſpitality. 

After many perils: from the fiercencls, the deceit, and the 
thieviſh rapacity of the inhabitants, on this eaſtern frontier of 
the Abyſhan empire, our traveller happily made his way to a 
conſiderable mercantile town within its confines. The name 
of Ras Michael, to whom he had been recommended, and who 
was, at this time, maſter of both the king and his kingilom, 
began here to afford him as much ſecurity as a ſtranger could 
expect to find among a barbarous people, and amid the horrors 
of civil war. His intrepid boldneſs and vigilance, well 
adapted to contend with, to defeat, and to overawe, the 
fierceneſs and the cunning of ſavages; his noble liberality, in 

the diſtribution of preſents fitted to ſtrike and pleaſe the fancy 
of a rude nation; his gallantry, which lighted not the prof- 
fered favours of the Abyflinian damſels; ſome lucky but un- 
expected incidents; and the admiration which his dexterity in 
ſhooting and horſemanſhip excited, did all the reſt. He ac- 
cordingly arrived ſafe at Gondar, the Abyſſinian capital. | 

To penetrate to the ſources of the Nile, and to diſcover, 
with certainty, the cauſes of its periodical overflowings, formed 
the primary object of his journey, But he was deſtined to 
accompliſh others, which, . although of a ſecondary nature, 
were to prove more uſeful and intereſting to the world. 

Abyflinia, a country comprehending ſeveral extenſive pro- 
vinces at the eaſtern extremity of the great peninfular con- 
tinent of Africa, probably received its firſt inhabitants from 

Egypt or Yemen. The PR? remains of the hiſtory of 
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ancient Egypt beſpeak a not unfrequent intercourſe, at leaſt 
of warfare and reciprocal conqueſt, to have taken place, in 
times, the moſt remote, between the'Egyptians and the people 
of Habeſh. Colonies appear to have migrated, in turns, be- 
tween the caſtern and the weſtern coaſts of the Red ſea, from 
Abyflinia to Yemen, and from Yemen to Abyſſinia. Com- 
mercial adventure carrje&*the Phcenicians and the Jews into 
Abyſſinia, at the time when they were maſters of the naviga- 
tion of the Red ſea. It is alſo poſſible that the Jews, at the 
time when they were by the conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar 
diſperſed abroad as captives or as fugitives from their native land, 
might flee in part into Abyſſinia, as well as into Egypt. By 
whatever means it may have occurred, certain it is that the 
religion and literature of the Jews had been very anciently in- 
troduced into Abyſinia; and that the Abyflinians had been 
taught to reſpect the race of their kings, as deſcendants from 
the famous Solomon. Miſfionaries from Arabia and Egypt 
converted this people from Judaifm to a fort of impure Chriſt= 
Janity. Their empire was, in the mean while, a territory of 
varrying extent; including, on the north fide, the ſandy de- 
farts contiguous to the Mediterranean ſea, and towards the 
ſouth low and unhealthy regions, as well as many lofty moun- 
tains both inſulated and in continuous ranges, deep and wide- 
ſpreading foreſts, expanſive lakes, ſwelling and majeſtic rivers, 
bYoad plains, and flat ſullen moraſſes; expoſed for one part of 
the year to a climate of a dry and warm temperature, for an- 
other part of it regularly ſubject to heavy and inceſſant rains; 
at its weſtern confines meeting thoſe unknown interior parts of 
Africa, concerning which European curioſity has only ſuſpected 
that they are inhabited by ſayages and barbarians unacquainted 
with the virtues and the bleſſings of civilized life. 

In theſe circumſtances, local diſadvantages, the character of 
the ſurrounding tribes and nations, and the want of a religion 
friendly to mild and benign, yet active virtue, concurred with 
an ill-· compacted government, to retain the people of Abyſſinia 
in a ſtate of perpetual barbariſm, ill unmitigated and unen-- 
bghaened: CO could not improve the manners of the 
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converts whom it here gained, in a proportion equal to that in 
which it was obliged to debaſe its own reaſonableneſs and morality, 
for the purpoſe of winning their favour, The feudal form of 
government, under ſome modifications peculiar to Aſia and 
Africa, but in all that barbarous diſorder in which it ſubſiſted in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in modern Europe, was the 
ſpecies of political combination under which the Abyſſinians had 
lived almoſt from the earlieſt times of their known exiſtence as 
a nation. While the Portugueze, to whom Europe owes ſo 
much for their diſcovery of the great maritime route to the Eaſt, 
were in their higheſt commercial and naval greatneſs; they in- 
troduced themſelves, the Jeſuits, and the Romiſh form of Chriſ- 
tianity, into Abyſſinia; and, under the moſt ſpecious pretexts, 
ſtrove, in vain, to ſubject Abyſſinia to the dominion of Portugal 
and Rome. The attempt, and the miſeries and diſſenſions 
which enſued from it, ſerved but to perpetuate the almoſt unſa- 
cial diſorder of the Abyſſinian government, and to enhance the 
barbariſin of the manners of the people, The Abyſſinians found 
that they were likely to derive nothing but miſchiefs from their 
. connexion with the Chriſtians of Europe; and Rome and Por- 
tugal were diſappointed of thofe advantages which they had ex- 
pected to obtain in achieving the temporal and ſpiritual conqueſt 
of Abyſſinia, The immediate intercourſe between Europe and 
Abyſſinia was accordingly broken off, before the Abyſſinians could 
derive any material improvement from the arts of the Europeans, 
or from the refinement of their manners. From this period the 
empire remained unchanged, faithful to the Coptic Chriſtianity 
of Egypt, and, though aMicted with continual revolutions, yet 
' without experiencing any f e gteration of its mode of 
goverament. 

Mr. Bruce arrived at the Abyſſinian capital l in the midſt of one 
of the fiereeſt and moſt afflieting civil wars by which this country | 
had eyer been waſted. But even in theſe circumſtances, and among 

a race fo harbarous, 1 the felicity of his genius preſerved him ſafe. 
The ſmall· poz, ane of thoſe terrible diſeaſes, whoſe inextinguiſh« 
aple infection has conſpired with the i Ignorance and imprudence 
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by its malignity, was at that very time outriralling the havoc 
of war by its terrible devaſtations throughout all Abyſlinia, 
Bruce's medical pretenſions introduced him to the women and 
children of the houſchold of the dreaded Ras Michael, at a mo- 


ment when charms and prayers had proved equally vain; when 


the fondled infant, the beauteous maid, ſcarcely yet nubile, and 
the gallant youth, amid his firſt untried ardour, after the perils 
and the glory of war, were, in ſpite of every effort, cut off 
together by this baleful diſtemper. Our traveller was ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with the Turkiſh and the Engliſh methods of 
treating the fmall-pox; and his art reſcued from the brink of the 
grave ſeveral lives of which the preſervation had been deemed - 
hopeleſs. The beautiful Ozoro Eſther, the beloved wife of 
Michael; her mother, the Iteghe, whoſe ſtate, as queen-dowager, 
remained inviolate, amid the diſtractions of civil war; ſome gal- 
lant youths, the ſons and grandfons of theſe ladies, grateful for 
Bruce's medical aſſiſtance, and charmed with the mingled bqld- 
neſs and gentleneſs of his character, quickly became his zealaus 
friends and protectors. 

When Michael, and with him the young king whom he 
fuſtained on the throne, returned from a ſucceſsful campaign 
to Gondar, the ſtranger was preſented to them with recom- 
mendations which ſecured a very flattering reception. His own 
perſonal qualities ſoon did the reſt. Eminently expert in the 
horſemanſhip of Britain, and ef the Arabs; bold, daring, intre- 
pid, poſſeſſing true greatneſs of . ſoul, and having ſoftened his 
native roughneſs with ſomething of uncouth refinement; able 
to drink with the Abyflinians, without getting drunk with them; 
qualified to aſtoniſh them with the powers af a double-barrelled 
gun, and with a markſman's {kill in ſhooting, which they could 
not imitate; exhibiting a lofty diſintereſtednefs of ſpirit, which, 
though it did not reject their pecuniary favours with infilens, 
yet refuſed them with an air of dignity, ſuch as might well be- 
ſpeak a man incapable of receiving the bribe of the courtier, the 
hire of the mechanic, or the ſordid gains of the merchant ;—the 
Scottiſh traveller thus ſucceſsfully attracted to himſelf the ad- 
miration and fayour of all that was great in rank or magnani- 
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mous in ſentiment about the Abyſſinian court, The Alexandrian 

patriarch had, by a paſtoral letter, enjoined the Coptic and 
Greek Chriſtians then in Gondar to make atonement for their 
ſins of vanity and preſumption, by doing public homage to Mr. . 


Le Bruce. The beauties of the capital, never coy in the diſtribu- 


tion of their favours, contended to beſtow them with laviſh fond- 
neſs on a youth in whom the graces of Europe were combined 
with the robuſt vigour of an Abyſſinian warrior. The king, 
the miniſter, conceived a warm partiality for him. He endeared 
himſelf to the moſt eminent among the young nobility, by in- 
ſtructing them in ſome of the moſt notable military exerciſes of 
Arabia and of Europe. High offices in the court were offered 
for his acceptance. To obtain the protection neceſſary to enable 
him to accompliſh the purpoſes of his journey, he was obliged to 
accept the government of a ſmall province, and even to enrol 
himſelf among the lords of the bed-chamber to the Abyſſinian 
monarch. 

He aſſociated with the nobility, in the amuſements of the 
court; eat with them raw fleſh, while it till trembled with life 
and ſenſation; drank deep of their bouza, mead, and wine; and 
is not ſaid to have ſullenly refuſed thoſe favours which their 
nobleſt and faireſt dames were willing, even amid ſcenes of public 
feſtivity, to laviſh on ſo accompliſhed a ſtranger. AﬀeCting a - 
much more dignified character than that of the Greek Chriſtians, 
whom he found in high eſtimation among theſe barbarians, he 
lived at a great expence, drawn from his own ſupplies, not from 
their bounty; maintained the character of a phyſician, even after 
finding that the cuſtom of the country required of the phyſician 
rather to give fees to his patients, than to enrich himſelf by re- 
ceiving them; and uniformly evinced by his conduct, that all 
he deſired to gain from his kind hoſts, was ſimply freedom and 
ſecurity, while he ſhould make thoſe obſervations and i inquiries, 
for the ſake of which he had come into their country. +» 

Religion, and the ſubjection of the Abyſſinian church to the 
eccleſiaſtical authority of the Roman pontiff, had been the grand 
concerns of the Portugueze Jeſuits, the laſt Europeans by whom 
theſe regions had been viſited. To obtain their ends they had 
excited terrible miſchiefs among a people who were but too prone 
to 
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to n war; and the Abyſſinian clergy, therefore, could not 
now behold another European amongſt them, without being 
alarmed with the fears of jealous orthodoxy, and inflamed by the 
furor of religious perſecution. But prudence, a philoſophical 
indifference to religious diſputes, his gentlemanlike manners, re- 
mote from thoſe of the prieſt, and the high eſteem with which 
he was regarded by the monarch, and the Ras, his miniſter, 
effeCtually ſcreened Bruce from that thunder which prieſtly bi- 
gotry and malevolence ſtrove to hurl . fatal nn Nen 
his head. | 

It-was his fortune to witneſs ſome terrible ſcenes of civil war 
and political vengeance. He ſaw a king, the property of the 
ableſt, the moſt powerful, and the moſt wicked of his nobles; 
obliged to obey the dictates of the miniſter's cruelty and revenge; 
catching the infection of his crimes, and ready to exaſperate 
againſt himſelf thoſe whoſe hatred was originally directed againft 
the Ras alone, He beheld ambition, reſentment, fickle turbu- 
lence, dæmoniac craft, and a ferecious delight in continual blood- 
ſhed—all the fierce paſſions, and all the dark vices of barbarians; 
excite rival chiefs in endleſs rebellion againſt a king whom they 
were led to oppoſe, partly from the with to deſtroy his miniſter, 
and partly from the habit of eternal contention. He witneſſed 
a wantonneſs of cruelty and carnage which could have place 
only where native barbariſm was infuriated by the mutual 
reſentments of political diſcord. Amidſt general cruelty, in- 
humanity, groſſneſs of manners, and meanneſs of intellects, he 
diſcovered ſome of the moſt amiable feminine virtues, and fome 
of the moſt generous and dignified maſculins ones, joined to 
talents, of which the force and the n have e 
deen excelled among mankind. 

To penetrate to the ſources of the Nile, and to examine every 
thing relative to the natural hiſtory of the country, had been the 
firſt objects of his inquiry when he made his way into Abyſlinia. 

Obtaining, at length, a feudal grant of the very territory in 
which the fountains of the Nile had been ſo long hidden from 
the European world, he ſet out to viſit them arrived after many 
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perils, 5 drank libations of water more grateful and intozicats 
ing to a romantic traveller than, the Falernian of old. 

After remaining there for a few days, highly rratified with the 
company of his male, and ſtill more with his female vaſſals, who 
were worſhippers of the deity of the. Nile, he took his way 
back to Gondar, proud of having actually achieved what Julius 
Cæſar had only wiſhed for, and what the Jeſuits had lyingly 
pretended to have accompliſhed, in narratives of which the very 
tenour ſufficiently betrayed their falſity. 

Having now accompliſhed the chief purpoſes of his journey 
into Abyſſinia, he was excited, by every conſideratian, to haſten 
his return. With great difficulty he obtained that permiſſion to 
| depart, which the cuſtom of the Abyſſinian court made them 
extremely unwilling to grant to a ſtranger from whom much 
might be learned, and from whole ſervices there were many ad- 
vantages to be derived. | 

Perſuaded, that if he ſhould again put himſelf within the power 
of the Naybe of Maſuah, he would hardly be able to eſcape 
alive out of the hands of that robber, who was till angry for 
his former diſappointment ; Bruce dared not now attempt to leave 
Abyſſinia by the ſame route by which he had entered it. His 
only alternative was, to take a journey through thoſe deſarts, 
hitherto unexplored by the travellers of modern Europe, in which 
the armies of the Perſian Camby ſes had periſhed in ancient times. 
He accordingly ſet out from the Abyſſinian capital accompanied 
by many friends, at whoſe departure he ſhed tears. | 
province, of which he himſelf had been ſolicited to accept\the 
government, was the laſt within the limits of the Abyſſini 
empire, through which he had to paſs. A Moor, named Yaſine, 
having accidentally been the companion of his journey in his 
firſt entrance into Abyſſinia, had merited his kindneſs, and been 
advanced by him to its ſubordinate command. Yaſine took this 
laſt opportunity of teſtifying his gratitude to his benefactor, by 
entertaining him with reſpectful hoſpitality, negociating for his 
friendly treatment- by the Arabs, through whoſe territories he 


was next to travel, and eſcorting him with a nn of horſe- 
men to a conſiderable diſtance, 


He 
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He was at laſt obliged to bid farewell to every AbyſKaiad, and 
to commit himſelf to the faith of the Arabs of the deſart. In 


þis company were ſome travellers who had put themſel ves under 


his protection; he was attended by guides and ſervants; ; and they 
had with. them horſes, camels,. and their baggage. Through 
hardſhips,' which, though conſiderable, were petty in compa- 
riſon with thoſe which he was to encounter, he made his way, in 

a few days, to Teawa, Carrying powerful recommendations ts 
the Arab Schiech of this place, and being ready to gratify him 
with moderate preſents, Bruce had hopes of being hoſpitably re- 
ceived here, and of obtaining, without difficulty or delay, freſh 
camels, water, and guides, for his journey onwards to the next 
inſulated ſettlement, amid the ſandy waſte. The Schiech of 


Teawa was, however, one of the moſt faithleſs, rapacious, and 


needy, of all the Arabians of the deſart. He fancied that Mr. 
Bruce carried with him immenſe treaſures, and he reſolved, either 
by craft or violence, to make thoſe treaſures his own ; for theſe 
Arabs, upon the ſame principle on which European governments 
demand cuſtom, tolls, and taxes upon poſt-horſes, ſhut up the 
navigation of rivers, and regulate preferences in commercial in- 
tereourſe, think that they have a right to levy exaCtions upon all 
ſtrangers coming within their territories; and fince the meaſure 
of theſe exaCtions is not fixed by laws or treaties, it can be mo- 
dified only by the power of him who demands, and the opulence 
or penury of thoſe who are compelled to pay them, 
Bruce not only refuſed to comply with his requiſitions, but 
ſignihed a reſolute determination to reſiſt force by force, and ſe- 
cretly difpatched meſſengers to ſolicit interpoſition from Abyſhnia 
and Sennaar, for his deliverance. While, on the one hand, the 


Arab, hoping to overcome by delay the obſtinacy of his gueſt, 


heſitated to have recourſe to violence, and meditated new wiles z 
on the other, Bruce impatiently awaited that ſuccour which he 
had ſo earneſtly craved. , A lodging and entertainment were ſtill 
ſapplied to the traveller ; ; the Schiech's own wives cooked. his 
meals ; he was called, in his medical capacity, to a:. niniſter 
remedies of powerful efficacy to the Arab chief, and all his fa- 


mily; and he was captivated by the charms, and won the favour, 


of his hoſt's lovely daughter, the beautiful Aiſcach of Teawa, 
Ws 2 hen 
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When the Schiech, having his courage fortified by drunkenneſs, 
tried at one time to reduce Bruce to compliance with his demands 
by menaces of inſtant death, our waveller, always prepared by 
means of ſecret arms, and replete with intrepidity, quickly over- 
powered the treacherous and cowardly Arab with the dread of 
that violence which he had dared to threaten. The women, too, 
were on Bruce's fide; and, warned from time to time by them, 
he kept himſelf ſufficiently on' his guard againſt all the ſecret 
ſnares which the wily and rapacious Schiech continued to ſpread 
for him. 

At laſt ſufficient protection arrived for our 8 and the 
Arab was obliged, reluctantly, to diſmiſs out of his hands, without 
injury, that prey which he had, in imagination, already de- 
voured. An aſtronomical prediction which Bruce was enabled 
to make, with an affectation of preternatural ſagacity, being 
quickly accompliſhed in an eclipſe, completed the mortification 
and terror of the petty tyrant, and procured to the wanderer a 
triumphant departure from Teawa. Camels, guides, water, and 
the other neceſſaries, were now readily ſupplied, and, at parting, 
Bruce ſurpriſed his unkind hoſt by beſtowing a remuneration 
which had been ill deſerved at his hands. 

A dreary deſart was now to be paſſed before the travellers 
could reach another cultivated ſpot. Rapacious Arabs roved 
around, of whom, if one or two tribes were friendly, others were, 
on this very account, ſo much the -more ready to treat them as 
foes. Their camels became weary : their water and other proviſions 
began to be exhauſted. They arrived, however, at length, after 
many perils, and with infinite fatigue, at the capital of the king- 
dom of Sennaar. Here the ſelfiſh knavery of a banker, on 
whom our traveller had an order for a ſupply of money, which 
he declined to pay, reduced Bruce to the neceſſity of diſpoſing 
of the greater part of a golden chain of an hundred and eighty 
links, which had been beſtowed upon him by the monarch of 
Abyſſinia, as an honourable reward for his gallant behaviour in a 
pitched battle. After various delays, difficulties, and lucky 
eſcapes from robbery and aſſaſſination, having the good fortune 
to be protected by the authority of the chief miniſter, Bruce was, 


at 
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at ly enabled to take his departure from Sennaar, with a 
due ſupply of camels, water, and meal of millet ſeed, for the con- 
tinuation of his journey through the deſart. | 

He had ſtill greater difficulties to encounter before he could 
reach the confines of Egypt. They travelled in conſtant dread . 
of being ſuddenly intercepted or overtaken by ſome wandering 
Arabs, who would rob and then leave them to periſh in 
the deſolate wilderneſs. Their water alſo began to be exhauſted, 
their camels to turn lame, and their own ſtrength to diminiſh. 
Their feet were excruciatingly lacerated and ſwollen; and till 
they were far, far diſtant from the cheering comforts of hoſ- 
pitality, One evening had almoſt completed their misfortunes. 
They had halted by a well, which they were inexpreſſibly glad 
to have reached; an Arab family, unſeen by them, paſſed the 
night near the ſame ſpot; and had it not been for the lucky 
vigilance of Bruce, their camels would have been ſtolen, and 
they themſelves left to inevitable death. Diſcovering the miſ- 
chief ſoon enough to prevent it, mu compelled the thief to 
return with them as a guide. 

As they proceeded, the terrors of nature were continually re- 
newed before them, in forms more menacing and more awfully 
ſublime. * The direful Simoon, whoſe blaſt is death, repeatedly 
overtook them; and had they not, though with infinite difficulty, 
ayoided inhaling its poiſonous breath, they muſt have inſtantly 
periſhed by the inſpiration. Gigantic columns of ſand, blazing 
with the colours of 'flame, were ſeen to ſtart ſuddenly up in 
ranks before or behind, and to approach with rapid and tremen- 
dous movements, as if to overwhelm them: Even their camels, 
animals which ſeem to have been ſpecially deſtined by Divine 
Providence to enable men to traverſe thoſe vaſt and barren de- 
farts, without them inacceſſible ; even theſe patient and hardy 
creatures, being at laſt overcome with the fatigue of ſo long a 
journey, ſunk under their burdens, groaned, and expired. Their 
baggage was now deſtined to be left behind them; and Bruce, 
when he ſaw himſelf obliged to relinquiſh his journals, his draw- 
ings, his collection of pockets, his —_— Æthiopic manu- 
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fcripts, every memorial that could demonſtrate to the European 
world that he had, indeed, travelled into Abyſſinia, and pene- 
trated to the ſources of the Nile, doubted whether, after thefe 
had been caft away, even life itſelf were worthy of a further 


firuggle to preſerve it. | 

With difficulty they crept on, yet a Re ſurther; and ſtill 
che way ſeemed to lengthen before them, while deſire was, every 
moment, at once anticipating its end, and extending the paces, 
as they paſſed, into miles. At laſt various indieations began to 
prove that they had reached the verge of the deſart. A Turkith 
village at length appeared in view. This they reached; were 
there hoſpitably received; procured perſons to go into the wil- 
derneſs in ſearch of their baggage; recovered it; and then 
refieſhed and ſolaced themſelves at their eaſe. 

Mr. Bruce, having thus accompliflied the object of his . 
turous journey into Abyſſinia, and happily ſurmounted the tre- 
mendous perils of a return through the deſart of Sennaar, now 
proceeded gaily down the Nile to Cairo. Wherever he came, 
the dignifict prudence and intrepidity of his character, over- 
awing the rapacious and diſhoneſt, inclined the humble and the 
good to apply to him, as a potent and beneficent protector. An 
act of kindneſs to one of the officers of Mohammed - Bey, who 
had by this time ſupplanted Ali-Bey in the adminiſtration of the 
Egyptian government, proved the occaſion of jntroducing 
Bruce to that ruler with advantages which made the bey willing 
to gratify him with almoſt any. favour. On this occaſion he 
was not unmindful of. the commercial intereſts: of his country. 

Grateful for the favours he had received from the fervants of the 
Britiſh Eaſt India company at Jidda, he procured from Moham- 
med-Bey a firman, or letters patent, authorizing the Engliſh to 
tranſmit their. merchandize thither on the payment of more 
moderate dutics than had ever before bcen exacted from them 
in any port of the Red ſea. ; 

This was Bruce's laſt remarkable tranſaction with the great 
men of the Eaſt. He ſoon after failed from Alexandria, and 
arrived ſafe in Europe. 

His countrymen, thoſe in particular who had hoped to do ho- 
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ndur to themſelves and their ſovereign's reign, by encouraging this 
expedition; men of learned curioſity throughout all Europe; 
received Bruce, at his return from thoſe regions till now unex- 
plored, with an eager admiration and applauſe, by which, to a 
mind like his, all his toils and perils ſeemed to be well re- 
paid, Schoolboys and the vulgar might wonder to hear of the 
diſcovery of the ſources of the Nile; but philoſophers were 
much more gratified by the information, that in approaching 
them he had made obſervations which would enlarge and corre& 
our knowledge of the character of barbarous life. None of the 
congratulations which awaited his return were more grateful 
to his heart than that of the great French naturaliſt the count 
De Buffon, whoſe ſtudies qualified him to judge of the import- 
ance and authenticity of Bruce's diſcoveries ; who conſulted 
him with the veneration of a en and became the ** har- 
binger of his fame. / 
At the Britiſh, court the African traveller's firſt reception was 
ſufficiently flattering. His drawings were accepted to enrich 
the collection of his fovereign ; and he was in return preſented 
with the ſum of two thouſand pounds. Proud of his adven- 
tures and diſcoveries, and pleaſed with the reſpect and ad- 
miration which they attraCted, Bruce, for a time, aban- 
doned himſelf to exultation ; and hoped that a character, tried 
in an enterprize ſo perilous and ſplendid, would not fail to be 
employed by a diſcerning king and miniſtry in ſome of the 
moſt honourable offices his country could beſtow. 

But he was ſoon to experience the molt bitter pes 
ment. Suſpicions were invidiouſly ſuggeſted that his drawings 
were too exquilitely fine to have been executed, as he pretended, 
by his own pencil. He was alſo unfortunate in not knowing to 
make due conceſſions, in his accounts of what he had ſeen and 
achieved, to the incredulity of ignorance * * ® #.# * | 
This ſpirit of invidious detraction from merit, which, though 
not free from an alloy of human imperfections, was, however, 
eminently excellent, failed not to impreſs the mind of Bruce 
with a number of thoſe indignant ſenſations. which it is na- 
tural for genius and virtue to feel whenever their hopes and 
8 — efforts 
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efforts are diſappointed by the oppoſition of unworthy arts. He 
diſdained to contend with the ineredulity of prejudice and igno- 
rance. He would not meanly ſolicit that official employment 
to which he thought that his diſtinguiſhed abilities and expe- 
rience might, without other aid, ſufficiently recommend him. 

He now retired from public life, to a refidence on his patri- 
monial eſtate. * A lovely woman, perhaps not without ſome- 
thing of the partiality of a Deſdemona, liſtened to his vows, 
and became the wife of his affections. Children bleſſed their 
marriage-bed. The duties and amuſements of a country gen- 
tleman; the philoſophical inſpection of nature and of ruſtic 
life; the invaluable reſources of a well furniſhed library; the 
recollection of all that he had obſerved, and meditated, and 
ſuffered, in his travels; were ſufficient to hinder even his vi- 
gorous and aCtive mind from languiſhing in retirement. 

But unfortunately his domeſtic happineſs was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the premature deceaſe of his wife in the very bloom 
of youth and beauty. His fortitude was almoſt overpowered by 
the loſs. He mourned her death, for a while, in that deep 
unutterable anguiſh which refuſes conſolation; honoured her 
memory by the erection of a noble funeral monument; then 

ſummoned up the energies of his mind, returned to the duties 
of life, and endeavoured to ſoothe his ſorrow by the education 
of her children. 

In the mean time the public was greatly diſſatisfied with bis 
delay to produce a complete narrative of his travels. His friends 
dreaded leſt he ſhould procraſtinate a publication which they 
anxiouſly longed to obtain, till, perhaps, his death might for 
ever fruſtrate his uncertain intentions of giving it to the world, 
His enemies maliciouſly attributed the delay to his conſciouſneſs 
of the impoſture and falſehood of his pretenſions. The lively 
De Tott, returning into Europe from Turkey and Tartary, 
pretended to have received, from the very fervant who had at- 
tended Mr. Bruce into Abyflinia, an account of the Scottiſh 
traveller's adventures in that country, which was directly con- 
tradictory of that which Bruce himſelf had given out. Al- 
though the honourable Daines Barrington, in a very ingenious 
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paper, refuted the calumny of De Tott; and though all the 
friends of Bruce were ready to riſe up, with indignation, again(t 


this impeachment of his veracity ; yet nothing leſs than the 


publication of the long-expeCted narrative, by the traveller him- 
ſelf, would now ſatisfy the ſuſpicions and demands of the pub- 
lic, Other French adventurers beſide De Tott, in particular 
Savary, more remarkable for glowing: ardour of imagination, 
and enthuſiaſtic ſenſibility, than profundity and accuracy of eru- 


dition, or for philoſophical penetration and comprehenſion of 


mind; and Volney, bold, ardent, ſcientific, combining, in the 
| character of his genius, a keen inventive energy of judgment, 
with rare ſublimity of imagination ; preſented to the world books 
of their travels into ſome of thoſe very countries which Bruce. 
had viſited ; excited, throughout Europe, an aſtoniſhing de- 
gree of eagerneſs about every thing relative to the Eaft ; 
anticipated the Britiſh traveller in the communication of not a 
few of the moſt intereſting facts which he had torelate; and, by 


the ſucceſs of their labours, partly encouraged his hopes, partly | 
provoked his emulation; ſo that he was, at length, induced to 


prepare his journals for immediate publication. 


- The taſk was, after all that he had formerly done, Rill a ak. 


cult one. His aſtronomical obſervations were to be reviſed and 
verified. It was neceſſary for him once more to ranſack the 
| depths of Grecian and Oriental erudition, in order to diſcover 
the diſagreement or coincidence between what the Jews, Arabs, 
and Greeks, had recerded, and that which he himſelf had ob- 
ſerved, concerning Abyflinia and the other countries of the Eaſt. 


His journals were to be wrought into a regular continuous nar- 
rative. His obſervations on ſubjects of natural hiſtory were to 


be carefully compared with the ſcientific elements of this branch 
of knowledge; and were, if poſſible, to be accommodaxed, in 
his account, to the technical phraſeology of naturaliſts. The 


beauty of arrangement, the propriety and the graces of ftyle, . 


with all thoſe delicacies of compoſition which, without 


practice, even taſte and genius are rarely able to diſplay, were 


to be attempted by a man who, though no mean judge of ele- 
v. #154 6 7 ; - gance, 
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gance, had long been more attentive to the matter than to hs: 
manner of whatever he wrote or read, 

A conſiderable period therefore was neceſſarily ſpent in fig 
his journals, and improving their form, A young man of the name 
of Fennell, then an actor on the Edinburgh ſtage, and who has 
ſince acquired ſome diſtinction as a reader of lectures on elocu- 
tion in Philadelphia, was employed as his amanuenſis; perhaps 
not without being allowed to ſuggeſt ſome occaſional corrections 
of the ſtyle. When ready for the prefs, the work was carried 
to Edinburgh; and, at the author's own expence, beautifully 
and correctly printed in the houſe of Sibbald, a man of eminence 
in his profeſſion. 

Ihe king willingly 3 ſuch of Mr. Bruce's 8 
as had been placed in the royal collection to be copied on this 
occaſion; and it is ſaid, that the engravings were executed at 
his majeſty's expence. 

J have heard Mr. Bruce himſelf relate, that the queen con- 
deſcended to expreſs a ſolicitude about the time of the publica- 
tion of his work ; that his details of the Abyflinian manners 
might be written with ſuch delicacy of thought and expreſſion, 
2s to render a book, that promiſed fo much inſtructive amuſe- 
ment, not improper to be peruſed by the princeſſes. When it 
was ready for publication, Meſlrs. Robinſons, of Paternoſter- 
row, became the purchaſers; not of the I but of the 
whole firſt edition. > 

Although the work conſiſted of five volumes in quarto, yet it 
experienced a very rapid fale ; and in France a tranſlation of it 
was executed with a degree of haſte which almoſt anticipated 
the circulation of the original. Mr. Bruce himſelf, favouring 
the undertaking of the French tranſlator, was pleaſed to enrich 
his book by the communication of ſome facts, which reſpect for 
the delicacy of the Britiſh fair had withheld him from publiſhing 
in Engliſh, but concerning which he believed that the literary 
ladies of France would not be fo ſcrupulous. 

Magazines, reviews, and periodical publications of all kinds, 
in Britain, in Ireland, in America, in the Britiſh dominions in 


India, and among the enlightened nations on the continent of 
Europe, were filled for a time wer abſtracts from this nar- 
rative. 


All owned that they found in the works of Bruce much to 
warm gra, much that deeply touched the deareſt 


ſenſibilities of the heart. If his erudition were often more 


oſtentatious than corred ; if his philoſophy were ſometimes 
flippant and ſuperficial; if his aſtronomical facts occaſionally 
excited againſt him the ſuſpicion of both ignorance and impoſ- 
ture; yet the whole train of his narrative carried with it an 
intrinſic evidence incapable of being counterfeited, and, like 
the writings of the holy evangeliſts, appeared to demonſtrate 
that, in ſpite of every inferior matter of objection, its general 
tenot could not poſſibly be falſe. His ſtyle might be, on meaner 
occaſions, rugged and ungraceful; but, whenever he was to 
relate the dangers through which he had paſſed, to deſcribe the 
impreſſions with which new and extraordinary appearances had 
affected his feelings, to paint the characters of the barbarians with 
whom he had converſed, or to repeat, with dramatic effect, the 
impaſſioned dialogues in which he had borne a part, the ideas, 
the images, the emotions, with which his mind was big, ſeemed 
then to create a language for themſelves ; and his ſtyle was per- 
ceived to aſſume, without effort, all the expreſſive energies, 
and all the endleſsly changing colours of a Shakſpeare's, 

The beauty and apparent accuracy of the engravings, whe- 
ther inaps, charts, or figures, by which the narrative was illuſ- 
trated, could not but add a conſiderable recommendation to the 

general merits of the work, The whole, taken together, af- 
forded indubitable proofs, that Bruce was, aſſuredly, not unen- 
dowed with thoſe powers which he pretended to have exerciſed 
in the'tourſe of his travels. 


His laſt viſit to London occurred during the e of 


his travels. He returned ſoon after to Scotland; and the few 


remaining years of his life were ſpent either at Edinburgh, or at 


one of his ſeats in the country. He at length reſolved to pub- 
liſh a new edition of his travels in octavo; and, in order to 
have it printed under his own immediate IS, he intended 
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to furniſh a printer in Falkirk with the neceſſary implements, 
and to have the whole executed there at his own expence. 

To every criticiſm that was thrown out he had carefully 

attended; and, notwithſtanding a doughty arrogance, which 
ſeemed to enter deeply into his character, yet was he preparing 
to make every alteration and amendment of which the propriety | 
appeared to have been at all evinced. 
He anxiouſly conſulted the Reverend Dr. Blair, at an inter- 
view at which I had accidentally the honour, to be preſent, 
concerning thoſe alterations which the Doctor's exquiſite 
taſte as a critic, and his judgment as a man of ſagacity and 
diſcretion, might ſuggeſt as fit to be made for the improvement 
of the work. That reviſion of his aſtronomical facts; that 
correction and poliſhing anew of the ſtyle ; that eraſure of inde- 
licacies, whether of vanity or obſcenity; that amendedarrange- 
ment; that more complete and ſatisfactory detail of Abyſſinian 
manners; which Blair, with friendly criticiſm recommended, 
Mr. Bruce reſpectfully conſented to execute. 

It was within a very few months after this interview, that, as 
he had juſt riſen from entertaining a company of friends in his 
houſe of Kinnaird, and while he was turning round to conduct 
ſome of the ladies from his drawing-room to their carriage, he 
was ſuddenly attacked with an apopleCtic oy and expired almoſt 
immediately. 

It has been endeavoured to mark FP TAB was peculiar in the 
character of Mr. Bruce, in the particulars of his life. A robuſt 
conſtitution of body, great energy and acuteneſs of mind, added 
to a Scotſman's ſpirit of adventure, appear to have been among 
his moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities at the time he fet ont upon his 
African travels. 

It was, perhaps, a ſchoolboy fancy, that Czfar was the greateft 
hero of antiquity ; and that whoſoever ſhould explore the ſources 
of the Nile would be greater than Cæſar; which firſt W. 
him with the paſſion for his journey into Abyflinia, 

During his long intercourfe with barbarians and ſavages, . it 
was exceedingly natural that he ſhould contract an arrogance, au 
overweening notion of the ſuperiority of his own knowledge 
and perſonal ä and, perhaps, alſo a tincture of the iraſ- 
| cible 
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cible paſſions, which might prove ſomewhat offenſive when 
he returned to the ſcenes of poliſhed life. His lofty diſdain of 
thoſe who dared to throw out ſuſpicions againſt his veracity, 
kept him, for a number of years, in a ſort of ſullen retirement 
from all but a ſelect ſociety of friends. 

Among thoſe friends, whenever he choſe to throw aſide the 
bear-ſkin, no man could be more courteous and polite than he. 
In his gallantry towards the female ſex, there was a delicacy, a 
devotedneſs, an inceſſant yet not troubleſomely officious vigi- 
lance of attention, which could hot but prove exceedingly flat- 
tering. To compare, on ſuch occaſions, his courteous man- 
ners, and elegance of converſation, with his tall, muſcular, 
athletic form, it might ſeem that the frame of the Zyrre! of 
the philoſophical noveliſt was here animated by the ſpirit of his 
Falkland. 

He, was very fortunate in the defenders whom he found to 
protect his fame. To be vindicated by ſuch men as Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, the honourable Daines Barrington, and Buffon, one 
would almoſt wiſh to be accuſed by thoſe by whom the veracity 
of Bruce. had been impeached. He was a kind, nay doting, 
huſband; a prudent and affeCtionate father; and a friend who 
knew how to attach his friends to himſelf, In ſhort, his mind 
was greatly above any thing like that falſehood of which he 
had been accuſed; for the veracity of Pſalmanazar was not more 
inviolably ſacred, in his old age, than that of Mr. Bruce ſeems 
to have been at all times of his life. | | 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE 
DANIEL DANCER 
COMMONLY CALLEDy 


«© THE MISER OF HARROW WBAL COMMON," 


Ax inſatiable thirſt after wealth, ſo juſtly denominazed 
e amor ſceleratus habendi, by x poet of the Auguſtan age, is 
only known in what is termed a high fate of civilization. In 
the infancy of ſociety man is content n with what nature freely 
ſupplies :— | 
pſa quoque 0 raſtroque intacla, nec ullis 

% Faucia vomeribus, fer ſe dabat omnia tellus. 
« Contentig que cibis nullo cogente creatis, 


% Arbuteos fetus,” SM. | Mer. 13. . 


The teeming earth, yet -viltleſs of the plough, 
And unprovok'd, did fruitful ſtores allow: 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, - 
On wildings, and on ſtrawberries they fed; 
« Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 
« And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. 
* The flow'rs unſown,” &c. Davpknx's Tranf 


But it is not only during the ideal“ golden age,” that this 
paſſion is extinct; we find little or no veſtige of it even among 
the unpoliſhed tribes contemporary with ourſelves. True it is, 
that a property exiſts in the carcaſes and ſkins of the wild beaſts 
deſtroyed for ſubſiſtence, and the arms made uſe of for defence; 
theſe, indeed, conſtitute all their wealth. But who ever heard 
of a Laplander hoarding his ſuperfluous train oil? of a native 
of Kamſchatka burying the furs. of the ſea otter? or a Chero- 
kee 
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kee chief contemplating with ſullen delight thoſe dreadful, but 
to him uſeful, weapons, his tomahawk and his ſcalping knife? 

Avarice, that whimſical and capricious ſtimulus; that only 
paſſion which gathers ſtrength with age, and ſtill perſecutes when 
all others have ceaſed to torment us; is the vice, then, of man 

not in à ſavage but a civilized ſtate. 

A luxurious Roman, in the times of the emperors, pined after 
the wealth he had ſpent in inglorious debauchery, and actually 
put an end to his exiſtence, becauſe he bad no more than fifteen 
or twenty thouſand pounds, of our money, remaining out of his 
immenſe fortune. In our own days, a knight * of the ſhire in a 
late parliament, who poſſeſſed property worth-near halfa million, 
was accuſtomed to puſh his horſe acroſs ploughed fields, and dine 
upon hard eggs, to eſcape the ruinous expence incidental to turn- 
pikes and taverns; and this fame legiſlator, who would play a 
rubber at whiſt for a couple of hundred guineas, walked home 
on foot every night from the gaming houſe, to fave a ſhilling 
for a hackney coach 1 
We have had many other ſingular examples of this mania ( for 
ſo it may be juſtly termed) in ſtill more recent times. Scheven, 
a rich banker of Hamburgh, who died in the courſe of the laſt 
year, is ſaid to have denied himſelf not only the comforts, but 
even the neceſſaries of life; and, among other inſtances of 
penuriouſneſs, we learn, that, after a faithful ſervice of ſeventeen 
years, he called in the aid of a German tailor, for the purpoſe of 
attempting to turn his coaf! In our own country, and in the 
immediate vicinage of the metropolis , a bachelor & of more than 
eighty years of age, liſtening at length to the perhaps gratuitous 
advice ofa phyſician, determined to treat himſelf with a bottle ofhis 
own wine; but this firſt fit of extravagance actually proved mor- 
tal, for, as he never truſted any body with a key, in conſequence 
of removing from a warm bed to a damp cellar, he brought on a 


* Mr, Elwes. 4 In January 1998, 1 At Kentiſh Town, 
& Miſers are generally bachelors. This circumſtance undoubtedly originates in a 
peculiar ſpecies of economy; for, poſſe ſſing the faculty of retention in an eminent de- 
n ſeem averſe to dey idea of even ſquandering away their iche 


L4, ſhivering 
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ſhivering fit, which being ſuddenly followed by an apoplexy, the 
miſer is ſaid to have expired on the ſpot ! 

Daniel Dancer was born in 1716, in the hamlet of Weal, in \ 
the neighbeurhood of Harrow. He was deſcended from a re- 
ſpectable yeoman's family in the county of Hertford, and his 
grandfather appears to have been ſettled at Buſhy, near Watford, 
where he followed the profitable occupations of mealman and 
maltſter. His father, who reſided at Stone Cauſeway, on Har- 
row Weal common, poſſeſſed conſiderable property in land, 
which he farmed himſelf : he had four children, three ſons and 
a daughter ; and on his death, in 1736, his eldeſt on Daniel ſuc- 

ceeded to the eſtate. 
It has ſomewhere been aſſerted, that there never yet were three 
ſucceſſive generations of miſers; the Dancers, however, forma 
ſpecial exception to this rule, for it is an undoubted fact, that the 
grandfather, the father, and all the children, were ſtrictly entitled 
to this appellation ! Their characters, however, were of a pe- 
culiar caſt ; for it was the ambition and the occupation of their 
lives, not to accumulate for the ſake of their offspring, or rela- 
tives, or poſterity, or themſelves, but from the ſame principle 
that the magpie is ſaid to ſteal gold—merely for the pleaſure * 
hiding it | 

The contemporaries of the grandfather are now no more, 5 
but few traditional anecdotes have been handed down concerning 
him. But Daniel was ſatisfied that his father had concealed 
money to the amount of more than one thouſand five hundred 
pounds in the premiſes occupied by him, and this occaſioned no 
little uneaſineſs; but it did not proceed from the fear of its not 
being diſcovered, but from the dread leſt his brothers might find it, 
and not deliver it to him. This rendered him cautious of mention- 
ing his ſuſpicions ; and it was full two years before any part of it 
was found, At length, on removing an old gate, about two 
hundred pounds in gold and bank notes, which had been con- 
cealed between two pewter diſhes under one of the poſts, were 
fortunately diſenterred. The reſt was never heard of. 
It was in the paternal manſion at Aſtmiſs, at Cauſeway-gate, 

| on 
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on W Weal common, that Daniel was doomed by the fates 
to ſpend the whole of his life, which ſeems to have been one un- 
interrupted. dreary blank. His wretched “ habitation was ſur- 
rounded by about eighty acres of his own rich meadow Tand, with 

ſome of the fineſt oak timber in the kingdom upon it; and hepoſ- 
ſeſſed an adjoining farm, called Waldos; the whole of the annual 
value of about two hundred and fifty pounds per annum, if properly 
cultivated. But cultivation was expenſive, and ſo Daniel per- 
mitted graſs only to grow there; indeed, in fo neglected a ſtate 
was the place for many years, that the houſe was entirely ſur- 
rounded by trees, the fields choaked up with underwood, and 


the hedges of ſuch an amazing height as wholly to exclude the | | 


proſpect of mankind, and create a Dy gloom all around. 


I have been long deſirous to ſee the houſe palelad by Dagial Dancer, but never. 
could gratify my curiolity, I have, however, been aſſured, that it exhibited a com- 
plete picture of miſery and de ſolation. Among other odd circumſtances, I was told, 
that a tree had actually puſhed its top through the roof, and contributed not a little, 
by means of its branches, to ſhelter the wretched inhabitants from the inclemency 
of the weather. 


The following lines, by Pope, are, I am wal ſry equally harder of ti 
old man and his habitation 


40 What tho (the uſe of barb'rous his forgot), 

4 His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot ? 

« His court with nettles, moats with ereſſes ſtar'd, 

4 With ſoups unbought, and ſallads, blefs'd his board? 


« If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more 
4% Than Brahmins, faints, and ſages, did before : 
Fo cram the rich was prodigal expence, 
p 4% And who would take the poor from Providence? 


Like ſome old Chartreux ſtands the good old hall, 
« Silence without, and faſts within the wall; | 
. No raptur d roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
«© No noontide bell invites the country round; 
« Tenants with ſighs the ſmokeleſs tow'rs ſurvey, | 
And turn th' unwilling ſeeds another way 3 z 
4 Benighted wanderers the foreſt o'er . 
« Curſe the ſav'd candle and unop'ning door; ; : 8 
« While the gaunt maſtiff, growling at the gate, 
% Affrights the beggar, whom he longs to eat.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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| This was exactly what was wanted by the ſolitary poſſeſſor, 
for he appears to have led the life of a hermit during more than 


| half a century, and to have been as much unacquainted with, 


and unknown to, the world, although reſiding within eight or 
nine miles of the capital, as if he had been the inhabitant of a 
defert. His principal, and, indeed, only dealing with mankind, 
atoſe from the ſale of his hay; and he was ſeldom accoſted by 
any body, except when he wandered about the common to pick 
up a ſtray lock of wool, collect the dung of ſheep under the 
raping yn hore Gs 
eaſt horſe- ſnoes. : 
His wealth was thus productive of no other enjoyment than 
the ſordid and unavailing one ariſing from the contemplation of 
riches which he did not dare to enjoy. On the contrary, it 
ſeemed to carry a curſe along with it, and-to engender a variety of 
calamities to the wretched poſſeſſor. As he lived entirely alone, 


| after the death of his ſiſter, for he could never prevail upon him- 
ſelf to be at the expence of a wife, the temptation to rob the 


old miſer proved irreſiſtible to thoſe who lived by rapine; in- 
decd, there js ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe that they contemplated the 
plunder of a man of his penurious diſpoſition with but little 
compunction or remorſe : his ayarice, if not an excuſe for, at 
leaft ſeemed an alleviation of, the crime. He was accordingly 
robbed frequently, and, if report be true—for this was a ſubject 
on which he did not chooſe to enlarge—to a very conſiderable 
amount. He, however, once confeſſed, with tears in his eyes, 
to his niece, who had ſeen whole and half-pecks of halfpence on 
his ſtaircaſe, that all—all was gone |” 

On theſe occaſions it was cuſtomary with the houſebreakers 
toterrify him into a diſcovery of his more valuable property ; and 
they are ſaid to have actually ſuſpended him by the neck ſeveral 
times before they could extort a confeſſion where it was dępo- 
ſited. 

At length Daniel bethought himſelf of a mode of preyenting 
their viſits, and puniſhing their temerity. After faſtening his 
rotten door on the inſide, in the beſt manner poſſible, he deter- 
mined never to enter the houſe again through that aperture. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly, he procured a ſhort ladder, always aſcended by ins 
means, and, pulling it in after him, took refuge in his miſerable 
apartment, where he literally reſembled . n Gur 
up in his little garriſon. © - 

But not deeming this — he actually a a hole, or 
what military men term a trou de loup, before the entrance, which 
he covered over with looſe ftraw in ſuch a manner as to ſerure 
the principal approach towards his caſtle, and entrap any incautious 
aſſailant, who might have the temerity to invade his darling 
property. After exhibiting this ſpecimen, of his talents as an en- 
gineer, the modern Midas ſeems to have ſlept in fafety amidit 
his gold “. 

His ſiſter, who lived 1 with him for many years, at 
length died, and leſt a conſiderable ſum of money behind her, 
which went towards the increaſe of his wealth, and ſerved rather 
to ſtimulate than diminiſh his avarice. About this time com- 
menced his acquaintance with the Tempeſt family, which, while 
it ſoothed his pride, alleviated the ſufferings and. ſorrows of his 
declining age. Lady Tempeſt +, who happened to live in his 
neighbourhood, compaſſionating the ſituation of Miſs Dancer, 
took her into her houſe during her laſt illneſs, and treated her 
with uncommon kindneſs. But the diſeaſe, which, dreadful to 
relate, is ſuppoſed to have proceeded originally from inanition, 
proved mortal, and rendered all the 600d old lady's care ineffec- 

tual. 
| Although Daniel never eyinced any affeAtian for his lter, be 
determined to bury her in ſuch a manner as ſhould not 4. iſgrace 
the family, He accordingly contracted with an undertaker, who 
agreed to take timber in return for a coffin, as Mr. Dancer had 
no idea of uſing the precious metals as a vehicle of exchange : he, 
however, could not be prevailed open to purchaſe proper mourn- 


When hard * he is ſald to have taken refuge ina well in the yard. 

+ The dowager lady Tempeſt, widow of Sir Henry Tempeſt, of Tong, in the county 
of York, baronet, and mother to Sir H. Tempeſt, bart. the preſent high ſheriff far 
the county of Hereford, .died in February 1795, Her maiden pame was Helmes t 
ſhe was deſcended from the family of Holmes in the iſle of Wight, celebrated dur- 
ing the civil wars, and exhibited uncommon abilities, and a ſteady fortitude, on 
various trying occaſions 


ng 
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ing for | himſelf; yet, in conſequence. of the entreaty of his 
neighbours, he unbound the hay-bands with which his legs were 
uſually covered, and drew on a ſecond-hand pair of black worſted 
ſtockings. His coat was of a whitiſh-brown colour; his waiſt- 
coat had been black about the middle of the preſent century ; 
and the immediate covering to his head, which ſeemed to have 
been taken from Mr. Elwes's wiggery, and to have deſcended to 
Daniel as an heir loom, gave a groteſque appearance tothe perſon 
of a chief mourner, but too well calculated to provoke mirth. 
This, indeed, was increaſed by the flipping of his horſe's girth at 
the place of burial ; in conſequence of which the rider, to the 
great diverſion of ſome of the Harrow boys who attended, was 
precipitated 1 into the grave ! | 

The latter part of Daniel's life was, however, meliorated by 
the humanity and goodnature of his worthy and reſpectable 
neighbour, 

Lady Tempeſt preſented him with a bed, and at length actually 

prevailed upon him to throw away the ſack in which he had 
_ Nept for years. Being a ſworn enemy to extravagance, he was 
careful to exceſs of the property of another. He could ſcarcely 
be prevailed upon, it is faid, to touch a joint. He delighted in 
fragments and cruſts; and, while indulging himſelf in theſe 
luxuries, muttered execrations againſt the devouring gluttony of 
modern times. He alſo evinced, on this occaſion, a conſiderable 
portion of that low cunning ſo common in illiterate perſons; for 
he pretended to pay his addreſſes to the cook, in an honourable 
way, with a view of keeping in favour with her; and, when it was 
evident that ſhe had diſcovered his intentions to proceed from 
what is termed cupboard love, he endeavoured to impoſe on her 
a ſecond time, by promiſing to remember her in his will ! 

To a brother, ſtill alive, who keeps ſheep on the fame 
common, and rivals the late Daniel in penury and almoſt in 
wealth, he always manifeſted the utmoſt averſion ; to his niece, 
however, he once preſented a guinea on the birth of a daughter: 
but even here he made a hard bargain, for the gift was condi- 
tional—ſhe was either to name the child Nancy, after his mother, 
or forfeit the ꝛ0 hole ſum. 
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To the honour of Mr. Dancer, however, he poſſeſſed one 
virtue, and that too not a very common one in this world—gra- 
titude. Accordingly, ſome time before his death, he made a will, 
and ſurrendered: his copyhold- eſtates to the diſpoſition he had 
made; the will and furrender were both in favour yy his _ 
factreſs, Lady Tempeſt. + | 

The evening before his death he e Siſpatched A ads 
whom he could confide; requeſting to ſee her ladyſhip ; and, on 
being gratified in this particular, he expreſſed great ſatisfaction. 


Finding himſelf a little better, his attachment to the only thing | 


he reſpected, more than that lady, recurred, and that too with 
ſuch violence, that, although his hand was ſcarcely able to per- 
form its functions, he took hold of his teſtament, which he had 
intended to have prefented to her, and replaced it once more in 
his boſom. 

Next morning, however, perceiving his end to be fait ap- 
proaching, he actually confided this paper, according to his ori- 
ginal determination; and having now reſigned, as it were, all title 
to that adored wealth, which he conſidered as his © heart's 
blood,” he ſoon after gave up the ghoſt, and was buried in the 
church-yard of his pariſh (Harrow), by his own particular de- 
fire. 

Thus lived, and thus died, at the age of ſeventy- eight, on Sep- 
en 4. 1794, Daniel Dancer, a true diſciple of the Elwes 
ſchool, the rigours of which he practiſed to a far greater degree 
than even his maſter. In conſequence of a very common miſtake 
of the means for the end, he deprived himſelf not only of what are 


rermed the pleaſures, but even of the neceſſaries of life. At 


times, however, he would lament that he did not make a better 


uſe of his riches, and was once heard to regret that he had not, 
according to his original intention, ſet up a whiſkey, which in his 


opinion was the ne plus ultra of gentility. On another occaſion, 
upon receiving twopence for a pint of beer from a deputy com- 


miſſary, who was about to pay him five hundred pounds for 


hay during the laſt war, and had miſtaken him for one of Squire 
Dancer's ſervants, he bridled up, and faid that he imended mw 
to become a gentleman himſelf!” 


In his miſerable habitation were found ſome hundred weight: | 
. 5 of 
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of waſte paper, the collection of half a century, and two or three 
tons of old iron, conſiſting of nails, . &c. which he had 
picked up. 

On the ground floor Averal pieces of foreign gold f fiver 
were dug up, and ſome coins, among which were'a crown and a 
ſhilling of the Engliſh commonwealth, both of which, by the 
generofity of a friend, are now in the poſſeſſion of the writer of 
this article. 

Had it not been for the perpetual exerciſe of his nepali, 
Daniel Dancer might have been a credit to his family, and ari 
ornament to ſociety. He poſſeſſed the feeds of many admirable 
qualities, and exhibited frequent marks of ſtrong, nervous, good 
ſenſe, unpoliſhed indeed by commerce with the world, but at 
the ſame time unſophiſticatcd by its vices, or its follies. | 

| Both he and his father, during a feties of more than ſixty 
years, had allowed themſelves two jubilee days in the year: thefe 
were their feſtivals, and they enjoyed them, for there was good 
cheer to be had without expence. - The periods alluded to 
occurred in April and October, at Sir John Ruſhout's court 
baron for the manor of Harrow. As head tenants they cog- 
ſtantly attended; and it was obſerved by all the ſuitors, that if the 
Dancers ſtarved at home, they eat moſt voraciouſly abroad, On 
theſe occaſions Daniel diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his droll fayings 3 
and, whenever any attempt was made to ridicule, burleſque, or 
paſs a joke upon him (which was invariably the. caſe), the 
wit and eccentricity of his replies ſoon put his antagoniſts to 
ſilence. 

No man had more of the true Engliſhman about him, at 
Jeaſt ſo far as concerned the defence of his rights and privileges, 
than Mr. Dancer. He was a fecond Hampden in this. reſpect; 
ſor, during the whole of his life, he would never permit any 
infringements on Harrow Weal common. Whenever an en- 
croachment took place, without any reſpec to rank or fortune, 
Daniel inſtantly headed the villagers, and abated the nuiſance. 
This made him extremely popular. 

During a period of fifty years he never kept any female ſer- 
vant, or indced any ſervant at all. At length. after the loſs of his 
ſiſter, aud within a few years of his own death, he took a man 

called 


- 


called Griffiths into his ſervice; but he was never known ws 


have a domeſtic animal of any kind within his walls, 


Miſerable and wretched as his diſpoſition was, 3 
accuſed of having ever committed any act of injuſtice; on tho 


contrary, he was ſometimes known'to have aſſiſted thoſe whoſe 
ſtyle of living and * was men n to ls 
en. | 


He had no farming W but — the tins of Wr | 


his meadows. That of his hay harveſt, then, ſeems to have been 
the only period of the year in which his mind was oceupicd by 
buſineſs: and this too was the ſole time in which jollity appeared 
to be familiar to his manſon; for he ſeemed then to have en- 
tirely diveſted himſelf of his natural character. No gentleman 
in the neighbourhood gave his mowers better beer, or greater 
quantity, than Daniel did on this occaſion. It was brought from 
a neighbouring brewhouſe ; for at this time only was the be- 
verage of our Saxon forefathers to be found within his walls. 
On his demiſe, the houſe in which he died, and in which he 
was alſo born, exhibited a ſpectacle of miſery and of terror; ſor it 


poſſeſſed fo ſqualid an aſpect, that no other perſon would have 


ſlept in it; and was actually ſo ruinous, that neither bricklayer 
nor carpenter would have ventured to repair it. 
e e death he left this ancient tenement *, 


which, 


® Notwithſtanding the miſerable aſpect of the houſe and its inhabitants, both 
brother and fiſter, the former eſpecially, who was nearly naked, yet on Daniel's death, 
not only plate, table linen, and twenty-four pair of good ſheers, but clothes of every 
deſcription, were found locked up in cheſts. The female attire, of which there 
was a correct inventory, in the brother's own hand-writing, was valued at ſeven- 
teen pounds. He alſo, among other apparel, had ſame excellent boots; but he pre- 
ferred to caſe his legs with the ſtill warmer covering of hay - bands 


Although be poſſeſſed two ancient but tolerably good bedtteads, with the proper 
furniture, originally belonging, as well as the houſe, to the Edlins, a ſamily of ſome 


property, yet they were carefully ſecluded from the light of heaven, and both he 
and his fiſter ſlept on ſacks ſtuffed with hay, and covered with a horſe rug. 

Their uſual meal conſiſted of cold dumplins as hard as a ſtone, made of the eoarſeſt 
meal; their only beverage was water ; their ſole fire a few ſticks from the common: 
and it is not a little remarkable, that their own wood, which they poſſeſſed in phaty 
was ſuffered to rot, that being eſtee med ſacred. 
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which, with the furrounding meadows, has- been” lately ſold 
by fir Henry Tempeſt, to the marquis of Abercorn, on pur- 
poſe to read his will to a perſon in the neighbourhood. An 
objection being made to it, on the ground that there was no pro- 
viſion bequeathed to his brothers, he replied, 

Af I were of a great family, I would not difinherit the heir 
of the paternal eſtate—in ſuch a caſe it would be wrong; but x 
have long had it in my mind to leave what I have away from 
mine. My brothers are both old men, and have much more 
than they can ſpend,” or know how to make a proper uſe of; 
beſides they have no children. I am aſhamed of myſelf and 
them. I have not even improved my property; and, were I to 
live my time over again, I would not do as I have done.“ 

Mr. Dancer, as has already been obſerved, kept neither cat 
nor dog, and yet rats and mice were ſtrangers to his dwelling : 
they had ſurely left it inſtinctively, knowing they mult 
ſtarve there. 

He entertained a moſt ſingular idea of a acighbonttine na- 
tion, although he entered but little into political diſcuſſions. He 
called the French republicans, the Romans, and was fully prepof- 
ſeſſed with the belief, · that they would ultimately overrun the 
world, and come and claim his lands, becauſe they had once be- 
longed to a monaſtery.” So fully ſatisfied was he of this fact, that 
he was particularly careful never to utter a word againſt them. 

The two following anecdotes of Daniel have been communi- 


cated by a gentleman who poſſeſſed the beſt means of . 
information concerning him. 


During the laſt twenty years Daniel's houſe is ſaid to have been entered at leaſt 
fourteen times by thieves, and the amount of his loſſes is calculated at two thouſand 
five hundred pounds. As the lower part was in ſuch a ruinous ſtate as to admit a 
perſon with eaſe, it was recommended to him to get it repaired ; but he replied, 
<< that this would. be r throwing away more en, for then they would get in at 
the windows.“ 


b the enties of the exvatadins; until he ould Ms 


bidinꝑ · place, he was accuſtomed to ftrewt he ground floor with RO and N 
wrapped up in paper, 
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ew fix years before his death, during a hot Gass s day, 
he was obſerved by a neighbour very affiduouſly employed in 
throwing water from a pool, by means of a frying-pan, on the 
ſurrounding meadow, which happened to be burnt up. On 
being queſtioned as to the object of his labours, he obſerved, 

« that he wanted a bit of nice freſh graſs for his old horſe, 25 
hay being then very dear, a poor body ought to be ſparing of it.“ 

The ſame perſon, returning in three 6r four hours afterwards, 

| found the old man in tears, and, on inquiring the cauſe, was "ih 

formed, that he had worked with the frying-pan until he was 
tired, when falling aſleep on the graſs, ſome rogue had ſtolen a 

pocket-book from him containing three hundred and fifty pounds 
in bank notes, which he had received the day before we ſome 
' ricks of hay that he had ſold. | 

Having been once reluctantiy bound over by a magiſtrate to 
proſecute a horſe-ſtealer at Ayleſbury aſſizes, he ſet out with a 
reſpectable neighbour, who undertook to accompany him. Him- 
ſelf and his Horſe, on this occaſion, exhibited a groteſque appear- 
ance, for the movements of the latter were regulated by a halter 
inſtead of a bridle, while a ſack faſtened round him ſerved inſtead 
of a ſaddle; as for ſhoes, this was a luxury that Daniel's Roſinante 
had never been accuſtomed to. 

On their arrival at Ayleſbury, having ſtopped at an inn of 
decent appearance, Dancer addreſſed his companion in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Pray, far, do you go into the hoy, order what you n 
and live like a gentleman, I will ſrtle for it readily ; but as for 
myſelf, I muſt go on in my old way.“ 

He accordingly did fo, for he bought a pennyworth of bread 
for himſelf, ſlept under his horſe's manger, and paid fifteen ſnhil- 
lings, being the amount of his companion 's bill, with the utmoſt 
cheerfulnefs. _ 

Having faid ſo much of Daniel, it may not be 210 to men- 
tion a few particulars about his immediate relations. Henry, his 
next brother, is an old man, and unmarried ; he is ſuppoſed to be 
worth five thouſand pounds, which he conceals in the true Dancer 
manner. He mee on Harrow Weal common, tends ſheep at fo 
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much per day, will hold a gentleman's horſe, for twopence, and 
return him a thouſand thanks. He commonly hires his ſervices out 
to the-farmers in any way he may be uſeful, and in conſequence 
of a law ſuit, occaſioned by his brother's will, he lately repaired to 


London in a new coat, of exactly the ſame cut and colour as that 


uſually beſtowed by the pariſh, In addition to other property, 
he poſſeſſes the farm of Waldos, worth about three thouſand two 


hundred pounds. 

Hammon Dancer, the laſt of the race, is alſo an old man, and 
without children. He reſides in a wretched habitation near Lam- 
beth, exhibits the ſame uniform degree of miſery as the other 
branches of his family, denies himſelf, like them, every comfort 
of life, and actually ſtarves with ſix or ſeven thouſand pounds in 
his poſſeſſion, 

A little before the death of their ſiſter, Miſs Dancer, whoſe life 
had been prolonged by the care of Lady Tempett during fix 
months, ſhe expreſſed a deſire to leave an acknowledgment to 
the dowager out of the one thouſand fix hundred pounds ſhe had 
concealed in an old tattered black petticoat ; but this was pre-- 
vented by the eldeſt brother, who ſaid .it was needleſs to give 
that good lady a part, for ſhe would have the whole when he 
died,” | 

No ſooner was ſhe interred, than Henry and Hammon applied 
for their ſhare of the perſonality; but this was ſturdily reſiſted by 
Daniel, who aſſerted that he would not part with a penny: obſerv- 


ing, that as ſhe had nothing originally, all her property muſt 


have been ſtolen from him : beſides, he had boarded her during 
forty years, and he could not rently afford ſuch a heavy expence 
under thirty pounds per annum.” 

On being threatened with a law ſuit, he did not appear at all 
diſpleafed at the idea; indeed, it ſeemed exactly to tally with his 
favourite maxims of concealment : he ſhrewdly obſerved, © that 
the money, in that caſe, would ſoon be Hp ſo ſafe among the 
lawyers, that none of them would be able to find it.“ 

He was, however, prevailed upon to give his brothers about 
four hundred and fifty pounds apiece, and releaſes were accord- 


\ ingly * in che uſual form: but from that time he never 


ſaw 
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faw 8 and; could not hear their names to be mentioned in 
his preſence. 

The whole of his property, on his 4 amounted to 60 
ten thouſand pounds; a ſum which, by proper management, he 
might have doubled, and at the ſame time allowed himſelf all the 
comforts of life. 

Thus, in his caſe, avarice was eee with FI ea- 
gle· eyed keenneſs which is its uſual concomitant, and that ſpirit 
of calculation and finance, that Cocker-like knowledge of funds 
and figures, which generally occupies the daily labours, and flits 
around the pillow of the modern miſet. 


x . 1 
* » 
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ELOGE or 
3 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LALANDE. 


Louis Du puy, a member of the late academy of inſcriptions 
and belles lettres, and of that of Gottingen, cenſor and librarian of 


the library of the hotel De Soubize, and one of the writers in the 


journal Des Sgavans, was born at Chazey, in Bugey, November 
23. 1709. His father reſided in that village, in an agreeable re- 
treat bordered by the river Ain, and he lived in eaſy circumſtances 
with twelve children whom he brought up to labour and eco- 
nomy. He cultivated under his own eyes the eſtate of his an- 
ceſtors, and ſeemed to defire nothing more than a ſeaſon favour- 
able to his corn and his grapes. 

He knew not from what claſs of citizens s he derived his origin, 
whether nobles or plebeians, and gave himſelf little concern about 
it, All the titles, even thoſe to his patrimonial eſtate, had been 
burnt during the wars of Henry IV. with the exception of one, 
dated in 6 0, and which was acquired by an alliance contraRted 
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with the marchioneſs De Saman. This was the right of nomi- 
nating to a chapelry, the gift of which was in the eldeſt of the 
family ; and the living was to be enjoyed by one of the relations 
only, without the viſitorial interference of the archbiſhop. 
This circumſtance determined the father of Louis Dupuy to 
give him an education that ſhould qualify him for the ſtation of 
an eccleliaſtic. One of his brothers, a very learned man, and 
much reſpected as a cure or rector, accordingly took the 
charge of young Dupuy from the age of five to twelve. To 
connect the only advantage of public tuition, which is emu- 
lation, with the private education of his nephew, he ſent for 
two of the boy's couſins to ſtudy with him: Theſe were very 
foon diſtanced by Louis in the career of learning, being rather 
his ſcholars than fellow ſtudents; in field Io and muſic, 
however, they continued his equals. 

Louis afterwards ſtudied with brilliant ſuccefs at Lyons, where 
the Jeſuits had, at that time, a very famous college. He had 
formed a little academy of the ableſt ſcholars, who, in acham- 
ber hired at their own expence, prepared honorary premiums, 
which were always borne away by himſelf. They ſtudied Greek 
and Hebrew: how happy would he have. been if he had not 
loft fix years in the ſtudy of theology! 

Wich letters of recommendation and a fmall peculium, this 
young man, already celebrated at Lyons among the eccleſiaſtics, 
arrived at Paris in 1732. He was then twenty-two years 
of age, and was admitted, about two months afterwards, into 
the ſeminary of the thirty-three, where he was appointed to the 
charge of teaching philoſophy. There he remained fix years; 
and proceeding thence to the Sorbonne, to take his degrees, he 
became what was called fecond fuperior there, although he was 
only a ſimple tonſurb. He inſpired his pupils with a reliſh for 
the ſtudy of Greek and Hebrew, following the leſſons of the 
college royal. The celebrated Fourmont conceived the greateſt 
regard for him, and had already formed the idea 6f introducing 
him into the academy of belles-lettres ; Dupuy's modeſty, 
however, inſiſted that the time for this was not yet arrived. 

* financier who loved him took him to his own houſe, that 

he 


* 
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he | might have more leiſure to purſue the - and diver- 
fified ſtudies to which he ſaw him devoted. But thinking 
| that no bait could be more attractive than a rental of 25;000 
livres, he ſaid to him“ I am diſpoſed to make your fortune; 
all I deſire of you, in return, is to copy and to comprehend the 
regiſters before you. In taking you asa partner into my concerns, 
I engage to procure you a property at leaſt equal to a quarter of 
my own. You ſeem to me to have renounced the church, and 
- the eſtate of your father, which you are willing to reſign to 
your only brother now left alive. Science only regales the un- 
derſtanding. Do not negle& the offers I make you. You ſhall 
be my aſſiſtant and my friend. A rich daughter will, in a few 
years, augment the portion which I ſhall in the mean time ob- 
tain for you.” 

Dupuy, after thanking him with great ſenſibility, fat down 
to the deſk ; and now we ſee him as it were /edentem in telonis. 
At the end, however, of three months, fatigued and exhauſted 
with poring over a tariff of duties, he takes up the regiſter, 
carries it back to the financier, and frankly tells him, that 
overpowered by his paſſion for the ſciences and literature, he 
had come to a reſolution of renouncing finance and all the ad- 
vantages he might have expected from it. 

Soon after this, the marquis De Mancini ſent to invite him 
to take a ſhare in his apartments and table in the Louvre. He 
repaired thither, and in that ſociety improved in the higheſt de- 
gree his taſte for muſic, the marquis furniſhing him with all the 
neceſſary means. Here he alſo mingled with the beſt company, 
and formed many faſhionable connexions : his hoſt himſelf in- 
troducing him to the greateſt families. Still, however, he co- 
veted a more retired fituation, where he might entirely devote 
himſelf to ſtudy, M. Paſquier, a counſellor of parliament, 
who had conceived a high opinion of his merit, demanded him 
of the marquis. The magiſtrate, who was himſelf a learned 
man, a widower, and kept but little company, had, more- 
over, an only ſon, whoſe infancy gave little promiſe of im- 
provement, and was defirous to have near him a man of me- 
rit, who, during his own abſence, might act as a RN 
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over all who were concerned in the education of the boy, Em- 
ployed in important affairs, both judiciary and political, he 
wiſhed to be replaced by a learned friend. In this connexion 
with the magiſtrate, Dupuy found the neceſſary and the agree- 
able, with ſufficient leiſure to purſue his ſtudies. His reſearches 
were now directed towards objects of erudition of every kind, 
ſacred and profane. The fruits of his firſt lucubrations were a 
variety of literary remarks, which appeared in the periodical 
publications of the day. In 1739 and 1740 he wrote a paper 
in the journal of Trevoux relative to the diſſertation of father 
Merlin on the letter of St. Chryſoſtom to Cezaire. 

In 1752 he printed, in the journal De Verdun, ſome letters, 
containing Obſervations on an Introduction to the Underſtand- 
ing of the Scripture, publiſhed by Villefroy, a learned profeſſor 
of Hebrew. In 1755 appeared a volume of Critical Reflections 
on the Method of Villefroy; and in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy, vol. xxxvi. a Diſſertation on the Vowels of the Oriental 
Languages. In 1760 he ſent to the journal Des Sgavans an 
Explanation of a Paſſage in the Firſt Book of Kings, &c. 

His erudition ſoon procured him the acquaintance of many 
academicians, and in 1756 the count De Caylus prevailed upon 
him to offer himſelf to the academy : he was accepted, and 
from that epoch became one of the moſt aſſiduous co-operators ; 
as appears from the volumes of that period. In 1773 he was 
choſen ſecretary in place of Lebeau, from which time to 1479 
we find twelve eloges of his on Fomette, Bignon, Duclos, 
La Bleteire, Cheſterfield, Lenauze, Caperonier, S. Aignan, 
La Vrilliere, Debroſſes, Le Beau, and Foucher. 

The ſtyle of his eloges is neither that of a poet, nor an 
orator : he does not aſtoniſh like Cendorcet and Vicq-d'Azir; 
we recogniſe, however, the true ſpecies of hiſtoric eulogy, the 
talent of a man accuſtomed to weigh and appreciate every thing; 
refleQtions refined and deep, which arife without effort from the 
abundance of his learning. He appears rather to make the exa- 
men, than the panegyric of his aſſociates; he does not ſeek to 
baniſh ſhades from the picture, but conſiders truth as a merit 
eſſentially requiſite to his compoſition. His phraſes combine 
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precifion and abundance, and his dition perſpicuit and the 
moſt rigid purity. 

Theſe writings ſometimes des hum 4 in diſputes. The abbs 
Rive was incenſed at his having called Bibliography the ſcience 
of a ſkilful bookſeller, and menaced a terrible vengeance; but, 
although he lived many years afterwards, he never thought fit 
to execute his project. 

His employment of ſecretary, together with that of trea- 
ſurer of the academy, added to his other occupations, became, 
at length, too laborious for the age of Dupuy, and, in 1783, 
madam Dupuy prevailed upon him to give in his nn ; 
he was ſucceeded by Dacier., : 

In 1758 he was chofen one of the writers in the wed 
Des Sgavans: this was another ſpecies of academy, in which he - 
was exceedingly uſeful ; and where, by uninterrupted labours, 

he contributed, during thirty-five years, to the progreſs of pub- 
lic inſtruction. His articles were often diſſertations more learned 
than the works which he analyſed—criticiſms, ſupplements, 
judgments; which all the learned of Europe attended to with 
reſpet. In ſhort, he was one of thoſe who contributed the 
moſt towards rendering the collection of the journal Des Spa- 
vans a valuable and eſteemed depoſitary of literature. 

In 1764 he gave the hiſtory of that journal in an el 
memoir printed in the laſt volume of the index of that work. 
This memoir had been written more than eighteen years before, 
and was printed without his privity ; | of courſe he could have 
wiſhed to have ſeen ſome things in it altered. 

One of the laſt reviews which we tind of his (in the journal for 
Avguſt 1791) is that on the twelfth volume of the moral 
works of Plutarch. No one was more capable than Dupuy to 
pronounce on ſuch ſubjects a judgment which might ſerve as 
a rule to fix that of the readers; and a journal, wherein the 
opinions of ſo excellent a critic were to be found, could not 
but be very valuable. 

The laſt of all the articles of Dupuy is to be au wich in the 
review for May 1792; its object is to ſketch out a tableau of 
the works of the academy of | inſcriptions. His health, how- 
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ever, at that time did not allow him to fir out, and he no 
longer aſſiſted at the meetings of the journaliſts. Deguignes, 
Ameilhon, and Dutheil, ſupplied the part which Dupuy had 
ſo well executed from his entrance into that learned aſſociation. 
Towards the end of 1792 the journal was diſcontinued, becauſe 
the revolution in France having turned the attention of all read- 
ers towards politics, and ſuſpended the foreign communications, 
the bookſellers were unable to bear the expences of the publica- 
tion. In like manner the journat De Phyſique, the journal 
Encyclopedique, the annales De Chymie, were interrupted. 
It is only in the preſent year (the third of the republic), that 
ſome journals have been again on foot with a view to ſupply 
their loſs. 

The memoirs of the academy of itn are the alone 
of the moſt important works of Dupuy ; and there we trace he 
immenſe extent of his reſearches and learning. 

In 1761 he publiſhed three diſſertations on the Alina 
money, and on the denier in the time of Charlemagne {ſee 
vol. xxviii-); this is the moſt important of all his works. To 
theſe he made additions in the journal Des Scavans (1963 
and 1766). No one was better qualified to clear up an ob- 
ſcure point where erudition was as much required as cal- 
culation. He ſhews thar the as paſſed ſucceſſively from the 
weight of a pound te that of a quarter of an ounce; he eſta- 
bliſhes the relation between the Attic drachma and the Ro- 
man denarius, or denier, leſs by one quarter in the time of 
Nero. He proves that Voltaire and Vely were miſtaken in 
computing the denier of Charlemagne to be worth thirty ſous of 
French money. The denier was the two hundred and fortieth 
part of the pound weight, or of twelve ounces: thus the 
twelve ounces being worth nearly ſeventy-two numerical 
pounds, the denier muſt be worth fix ſous. Finally, he 
proves that twelve ounces of filver coined, were equivalent to 
twenty ſeptiers (a French meaſure containing twelve buſhels) of 
wheat; and theſe were worth more than fifty when * 
compoſed his memoir. | 
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Tn the thirty-firſt- rolume he furaſhed ome obſervation on 
the Egyptian hiſtory. 


In 1962 he publiſhed a verfion of four” pieces of Sophoeles, 
which had never till then been tranflated into French (one 


volume in ene or two n in t with learned 
notes. ; 
Isa 1765 al the Ocdipus of So- 


phocles, and on tragedy (zour. Des Sgavans) : and in the me- 
moirs of the academy (vol. xxix. and xxxi.} Reflections on the 


Means of improving the French Tranſlations of ancient Au- 
thors; Remarks'on the Text, and-on the Tranſlations of the 
Ipbigenia in Tauris; the Hypolita of Euripides; the Philoctetus 
of Sophocles; and finally, ſome remarks on wa laſt tranſlations 
of Virgil (vol xxxiv). _ 

Dupuy, although ſo profound in Nd 3 waswell 
verſed in mathematical learning. In, 1740 he publiſhed in the 
journal De Desfontaines ſome reflections on the hiſtory of the 


heavens, by Pluche. In 1759 appeared in the journal Des 


Sgavans Obſervations on the infinitely ſmall Particles, and on 
the Metaphyſical Principles of the Abbe Foucher. In the 


twenty-ninth volume of the memoirs of the academy he gave 


a Diſſertation on a Paſſage in Herodotus which treats of the 
extraordinary riſings of the ſun as pretended by the Egyptians, 
entering very deeply into the. merits of- the queſtion, Explica- 
tions of this paſſage had been given -by Louville, Lanalize, 
Brequigny, Calmet, Goguet, and Gibert. Dupuy refutes 
them all in detail; and ſhews that, according to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians poſitively maintained that the ſun had riſen twice in 


the accuſtomed places of the horizon, without any change in his 


ordinary amplitude, and twice in the weft. Probably Herodotus 


did not comprehend the meaning of the Egyptiads, or elſe they 


had a mind to impoſe upon him. 

We may further cite, as an inſtance of his taſte for mathe- 
tics, the memoir wherein he explains the manner in which the 
ſacred fire was kindled in vaſes which collected the ſolar beams 


(vol. xxxv) This gave him an opportunity of calculating. 


the effects of different n of mirrors; and laſtly, a problem in 


mechanics, | 
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mechanics, the ſolution of which he printed in the journal Des 
Scavans for 1766. 


He wrote alſo a memoir on the manner of tranſmitting to 
poſterity the knowledge of weights and meaſures. (vol. xxix). 
le ſaw then the propriety of, and he propoſed to execute, what 
is now doing by means of a degree of the earth, the pendulum, 
&c. and he enjoyed, before his death, th& pleaſure of ſeeing 
projects accompliſhed which his knowledge in calculation and 
phyſics had ſuggeſted to him a long time anterior. 

Thus it uſed to be ſaid that Dupuy was a proportional me- 
dium between the academy of ſciences and that of belles let- 
tres; he himſelf, however, regretted his not having ſufficiently 
cultivated mathematics, to enter into the former ſociety, 

The Latin inſcription in the Place De Louis XV. had been 
| ed by the academy; a volume appeared containing the 
critique of that inſcription. Dupuy anſwered it in the journal 
Des Sgavans, 1773; and we ſee, by a multitude of quotations 
from Cicero and from ancient inſcriptions, how completely 
Dupuy was maſter of the ſubject, and how well qualified he 
was to compoſe the inſcriptions entruſted to the academy; as 
alſo the mottoes and the legends furniſhed by it yearly for the 
monuments, feſtivals, medals, counters, &c. and every thing 
requiring that fort of learning of which the academy of 
belles lettres had become the depoſitary. 

In 1779 Dupuy publiſhed a Greek manuſcript which had 
never been printed : this was a fragment of Anthemius on 
wonderful machines; wherein he ſhews, among other things, 
that Archimedes, at the ſiege of Syracuſe, . burnt the ſhips of 
Marcellus with plain mirrors. This work, printed at the im- 
primerie royale, contains the tranſlation with notes made on the 
manuſcripts, and a commentary critical and geometrical ; it ap- 
peared alſo in the forty-ſecond volume of the academy. Anthe- 
mius, architect of the emperor Juſtinian, is cited in the hiſtory 
of mathematics by Montucla (vol. i. p. 327). 

Although Dupuy was leſs converſant in the hiſtory of 
France than in other parts of learning, we find ſome memoirs 
of his on this ſubject in the volumes of the academy. The 
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frit is on the abolition of ſervitude in France; wherein he 
ſhevs that, under the tyranny of the barons before the twelfth 
century, the title of citizen, in its proper ſenſe, only belonged 
| tothe clergy and the nobleſſe. Liberty added, or at leaſt cauſed 
to ſpring up, a third order, which took the name of tiers-etat; 
and which appears to. have made. a part of the national allem- 
blies, - under Philip-le-Bel, about 1300. 

He goes as far back as Louis le Gros, about 1108, to trace 
the foundations of eſtabliſhments uſeful to liberty; of charters 
of affranchiſement and of the commons. The ordinance of 
1315 declared that ſervitude was contrary to nature, and ſince 
that time liberty has been continually gaining ground (vol. 
xxxviii). He wrote alſo ſome obſervations on the legitimation 
of the count De Dunois, baſtard of Orleans ; and on the 
title of prince of the blood Rn to ham and his de- 
. ſcendants. | 

The functions of cenſor, which he exerciſed 'durin g forty 
years, gave him an opportunity of being uſeful, by his | 
to a number of men of letters; and he was often conſulted by 
tranſlators, hiſtorians, and metaphyſical writers, who repaired 
with confidence to the immenſity of his knowledge, blended 
with a complaiſance which indiſcretion itſelf could not weary. 

His erudition extended even to books of alchymy ; which are 
ſo obſcure, and ſo little known, that he has been the only 


man, perhaps, of our time who has poſſeſſed this ſort of 
knowledge. 


He printed in the courſe of laſt year a pamphlet originating 
from temporary events; this conſiſts of philoſophical obſerva- 
tions on celibacy, atheiſm, and the Roman church, in which 
he undertakes to prove that the toleration of modes of worſhip, 
compatible with the public good, is irreconcileable both with 
atheiſm and the Roman church. He had an abhorrence of 
atheiſm, as aiming to ſubvert the foundations of morality, and 
thought its principles were as much to be dreaded for intoler- 
ance as thoſe of fanaticiſm. 

Dupuy was rather a metaphyſician than a philoſopher; we 
a this from a paper inſerted by him in the journal De 

f Verdun, 
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Verdun, in 1754, entitled Remarks on the Opinion of modern 
Philofophers, that all our ideas are generated from ſenſation. 

The philoſophers accuſed him of being a Janſeniſt, perhaps 
on account of his intimacy with Paſquier, counſellor of parlia+ 
ment, who was a celebrated member of that party, His reli- 
gion, however, was more philoſophical ; he wiſhed for chrifti- 
anity, but not its abuſes, He left a manuſcript on the condem- 
nation of John Huſs at the council of Conſtance, which did 
not ſet off the Roman church to the beſt advantage: even the 
- Fanſeniſts did not approve of it; they attacked it in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtieal publications for five years ſucceſſively. Madam Dupuy, 
however, who was afraid leſt age, diſeaſe, and the ardent tem- 
perament of her huſband, might render this diſpute dangerous to 
him, wrote ſecretly to the authors of thoſe works, which put 
an end to their aggrefſions, | 

In his political opinions, Dupuy was a republican from prin- 
ciple ; being ſo before the revolution, from the train of his 
particular ſtudies and reflections. He had even written a diſſer- 
tation to prove that a body privileged by hereditary nobility, 
was à public diſtemper ; he ſpoke of this with "warmth to thoſe 
who frequented his houſe, and contended ftrenuouſly againſt the 
ariſtocrats. He cried out in his laſt moments, The-reign 
of juſtice and of peace is arrived die a republican, content 
and glorious.” 

In 1767 he married Louiſe Menon, aged twenty-nine years, 
daughter to one of his friends to whom he was under obliga- 
tions, The ſimilarity of their taſtes, ſtudies, and characters, 
formed this union ; and madame Dupuy was well qualified to 
captivate a man of great merit. The death of her mother, 
during whoſe life ſhe refuſed to marry, having left her as it 
were by herſelf, ſhe gave the preference to M. Dupuy, almoſt 
againſt the will of her father, who valued fortune rather than a 
taſte for letters. She was determined, however, to marry the 
friend of her parents, whom ſhe had known from her tender 
infancy; and who, having advanced in years almoſt before her 
eyes, did not ſeem to her, at the age of fifty- eight, older than 
at forty. This union, which laſted twenty-ſeven years, was 

tranquil 
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tranquil and happy. Become the wife of a man of letters, 
madame Dupuy laboured ſome years, in concert with her huſ- 
band, both in compoſing extracts, and on the catalogue of the 
library De Soubiſe. But as M. Duppy was averſe to all do- 
meſtic buſineſs, ſhe found herſelf under the neceſſity of under- 
taking the entire management of the houſehold affairs and of 
mixing with ſociety, in order to render his life more agreeable. 
To theſe conſiderations the facrificed her taſte for the Latin, 
Italian, Engliſh, and German languages; which the had cul- 
tivated ſo far as to be thought the moſt learned woman in Paris. 
One of the two daughters who ſprang from this marriage, re- 
ceived from her an education of a particular kind; without any 
exertion of mind, as her conſtitution was infirm, and it required 
much addreſs to manage her, ſhe had muſtered a ſurpriſing ſtock | 
of uſeful knowledge. This little prodigy died at the age of 
nine years and a half. 
The laborious and honourable career of Dupuy was ex- 
tended to a great length. At the age of ſeventy-feven, hows 
ever, he was attacked with a ftrangury and relaxation of the 
bladder, from which he ſuffered eight years ſucreſſively; dur- 
ing the three laſt he was unable to ſtir out, although he was 
always engaged at his ſtudies. At length he fell a victim to 
diſeaſe April 12, 1795, a day noted alſo for the death of Boffuet 
and of Young. | 
Dupuy was cood-natured and polite, yet intolerant to all 
ſuch as he had no eſteem for. He was averſe to diſputation; 
yet if he found himſelf in an error; he was ready inſtantly to 
acknowledge his miſtake, and never bore ill will to the * 
who had had the better in the argument. 
He was by temperament free from cares; having few teal 
wants, he was not diſquieted by imaginary ones: this, added 
to his 8 contributed, no doubt, to prolong 850 
days. 8 
He was a muſician; and in the concerts at which he . 
tended, frequently affiſted at the violoncello. Sornetimes he 
amuſed himſelf with compoſition ; a taſte which feems to have 
reſulted from his knowledge of calculation. He was expert in 
WEE the 
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the chaſe, and at the billiard table ; conſtantly — theſe 
exerciſes till his pains prevented him. 

He was a ſtranger to ennui, whether in health or Gekriefs: 
devoting to labour or ſtudy the intervals W his diſeaſe al- 
lowed him. 

The prolongation of his life may alſo be attributed to TOY 
cauſe, his never tormenting himſelf with the deſire of getting a 
name: he ſaid great celebrity was rather to be ſhunned than 
courted, and all the places which he held ſeemed to offer them- 
ſelves to him ſpontaneouſly ; he never purchaſed any by ſoli- 
_ citouſly canvaſſing for them. He was known to be one who 
never aſpired to the ſituations deſtined for men of letters; and if 
he poſſeſſed the friendſhip of any men in power, grandees, &c. 
it was without courting it, and without ſoliciting their favour. 
In 1768 he was put at the head of the library De Soubize, 
a ſituation every way agreeable to his wiſhes ; the collection 
being well compoſed, and analogous to his taſte, When the 
prince De Soubize was obliged to ſell it, this privation was a 
ſource of real chagrin to Dupuy. 

With regard to his circumſtances, after his marriage he lived 
In a certain degree of opulence compared with the general condi- 
tion of men of letters. During the laſt year of his life, however, 
by a ſudden reverſe, he loſt, all at once, his income as academi- 
cian, cenſor, and journaliſt ; a revenue which his literary labours 
ſeemed to have inſured to him. "Theſe were the only fruits 
which he derived from ſixty years of toil. He was affected by 
theſe loſſes, and cited the example of Goldoni, who died in 
miſery while a decree was preparing to furniſh him ſuccours. 
He had an acute ſenſe of the flagrant injuſtice of government 

in ſuppreſſing academic penſions acquired by ſuch meritorious 
exertions, and rendered by reciprocal engagements a ſacred debt. 
Thus he had only the fortune of his wife to ſubſiſt upon, 
who had herſelf ſuſtained loſſes under the miniftry of Terray; 
and had alſo ſuffered recently fince the revolution. His regrets 
ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to the care and tenderneſs which 
ſhe laviſhed upon him. 

Dupuy left at Lagnieu, in Bogey, a brother, two nephews, 


two 
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two neices, all of whom eſteemed it an honout to be related to 
him, as well as his earned. widow, who * him with re- 


When his portrait-was engraved in 1777. M. De Sacy ak = 


the following verſes to be placed underneath, containing a merit- 
ed encomium on his heart and underſtanding : 


Des chefs-d'zuvres d Athenes il tnrichit la France, 
4 Ft des vertus de Sparte il a rempli ſon cœur. 
« La fiecle de Voltaire admire ſa ſcience ; 
Le fiecle de Bayard eilt cheri ſa candeur. 
« Forms par la nature et pour Pun et pour I' autre, | 
« Ses moeurs ſont du vieux tems; ſon eſprit eſt du notre. 


— 
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JOHN-WILLIAM-LEWIS MELLMANN, 


LATE RECTOR OF THE GYMNASIUM, AND' PROFESSOR OF 
THE GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES IN THE 
6 UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW. 


J. W. L. MELLMANN was born at Klnetz, a village of Meck- 
tenburg, in January, 1964. His father was a learned clergyman, 
who ſuperintended his ſtudies, which, as well as thoſe of his brother, 
were ſubmitted to the immediate direction of a tutor. For his 
moral character, he was certainly indebted to the example and 
inſtructions of his parents, who were exemplary in their lives. © 

In 1779 he was ſent to the Gymna/ium at Lubec, where he 
remained three years. Thence he repaired to Kiel, where his 
circumſtances rendering it defirable for him to participate in the, 
benefactions conferred on the ſcholars in this univerſity, he per- 
formed his exerciſes for that purpoſe with diſtinguiſhed applauſe: 
Here, as at Lubec, he was diligent in his ſtudies, and occaſionally 
paid his court to the muſe. He likewiſe made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in drawing and . for which he had an nen 
talent. 

From Kiel he went to Göttingen, in 1784. partly from a ' 
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deſire of purſuing a philological courſe under Heyne, partly that 
he might have the uſe of an ample library. When he had been 
about two years at Gottingen, where he took his degree as maſter 
of arts, profeffor Heyne propoſed him as ſucceſſor to Matthei, 


in the place of rector of the Greek and Latin cia in the Bym- 
naſium connected with the acadetny at Moſco w. 


le accordingly entered into an engagement for ſix years, to 

inſtruct the youth in the higher claſſes, four days in a week, and 
four hours in the morning of each, in belles lettres, in Greek 
and Latin, and antiquities; and thus prepare them for the 
univerſity : to ſuperintend the other Greek and Latin claſſes, 
and direct the mode of inſtructing them; to compoſe ſuch 
ſchool- books as might be deemed neceſſary; and to inſtru 
ſome apt pupils, ſo as to render them capable of ſucceeding 


him. For 'this he was to receive eight hundred rubles (one 


hundred and eighty pounds) a year, apartments in the uni- 
verſity, and firing, He was promiſed an addition of two hundred 
rubles (forty-five pounds) to his ſalary, after the third year, and 
to be made profeſſor of ancient literature in the univerſity: he 
was likewiſe to receive a hundred copies of every ſchool-book he 
ſhould compoſe, or their value; two hundred rubles to defray 
the expence of his journey to Moſcow ; and the like ſum for his 
return to Germany, if he fhould requeſt his tif at the end 
of the ſix years. | 
Finding his exertions to be nterided with fucceſs, and alſo to 

give ſatisfaction, he did not wiſh to exchange a ſituation, in 
which he felt himſelf capable of being uſeful, for any other, 
which, though productive of higher honour and greater profit, 
might be leſs adapted to his talents and habits. Still he was ſen- 
fble, that in time he muſt become unable to ſupport his preſent 
labours; and that he ought, therefore, to endeavour to ſecure 
birſelf'a competency againſt that period when he ſhould be ob- 
liged to relinquiſh his occupation. Accordingly, when the fix 
years for which he had engaged were expired, be was deſirous of 
m addition of three hundred rubles (ſixty- ſeven pounds ten 
ſhillings) a year to his ſalary ; as he could lay by this ſum, which 
in ten years would produce a capital of three thouſand rubles (ax 

hundred and ſeventy-five * * with this be could end 
| Fa | his 
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his diysin peace-in his own country, if his Grength. ſhould nat 
allow him any longer to perfotm the functiont of his one. 

In Decembet 1991, however, the profeſſor of eloquence in the 
ente of Moſcow died unexpectedly, and ĩt was propoſed to 
Mr. Mellmann to undertake part of his office.. To the lectures 
on Greek and Latin he had little objection, if the Ruſſiau were 
conducted by ſome other hand, at the ſame time retaining his 
poſt-in the ſchool, though his labours would e 
increaſed. 

A cold, which be cavight” bout this time, left behind it 2 
weakneſs in his eyes, which could not appear otherwiſe than a 
ſerious calamity to a perſon in his ſituation : yet on this occaſion, 
38 on all others, he conſoled himſelf with the reflection, that in 
a world governed by an all-wiſe' Providence, the event, to what- 
ever it might tend, muſt be ultimately productive of good. 

Unfortunately, Mellmann, though a man of ſtrict virtue and 
probity, was by no means a man of the/world ; hence, probably, 
ſome litile bickerings enſued; and at length, in conſequence of 
a miſunderſtanding, he was provoked to behave with ſuch rude- 
nefs to the biſhop of Moſcow, that his diſmiſſal from his office 
was the conſequence. The particular circumſtances of this 
affair have never tranſpired ; but it was followed by an order for 


a party of ſoldiers to condu@t him beyond the frontiers, which 


was carried into execution in extremely cold weather, and no 


doubt with barbarous rigour, ſince it coſt him his life. The 


Ruffin ſoldiers, huving conveyed him through Wieſna, delivered 
him into the charge of the Proffian lieutehant Von Derſchau, 
who had the command on the Poliſh frontier. This worthy 
man took him home; ſaw from his papers, that he was deferv- 

ing of compaſſion; gave him one of his own ſhirts, for all his 
linen: was gone; and treated him with the utmoſt humanity. 
He offered him food and drink, but he could get nothing down. 


but a cup of coffee. Derſchau, not having it in his power to 


leave his poſt, hired a carriage to convey Mellmann to the houſe 
of Mr. Jacobi, an eminent merchant. at Konigſberg, and ſent - 
with un his own ferrant and a filter of bis company, whom he 
* N knew 
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knew to be à very honeſt man, charging n 
great caution, and to make very ſhort ſtages. | 

All this was accordingly done; but Mellmann took no apa 
ment; his ſtrength left him, and he died of hunger, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word, at Georgenburg, near Inſterburg, half an hour 
after he arr'ved at that pd; on the 12th of =" 1795. and 
was buried there. 


* 


N A SKETCH or THE Kirn or 
THE ABBE BARTHELEMVY. 


KEEPER OF THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF MEDALS, AN Asso- 

CIATE AND SECRETARY OF THE ACADEMY OF INSCRIP- 

' TIONS, A MEMBER OF THE FRENCH AGADEMY, THE ACA- 
'DEMIES OF MARSEILLES, MADRID, CORTONA, &c. AND 
ALSO A MEMBER OF TE ROYAL AND ANTIQUARY so- 
CIETIES OF LONDON ; AUTHOR OF THE TRAVELS OF ANA- 
CHARSIS, &c. 


WHATEVER, reproaches the old government of France may 
have incurred, and however unworthy it might have been of the 
confidence of the people, it is but candid to confeſs, that it often 
protected letters, and beſtowed munificent rewards on men of ge- 
nius. The academies eſtabliſhed in the reign of Louis XIV. were 
worthy of a great nation, and the knowledge diffuſed from theſe 
in ſome ſmall degree indemnified them for their chains: certain 
it is, that the encouragement given to learning inſenſibly pre- 
pared the minds of the people for the changes that enſued, and 
led to that revolution, many of the ſcenes of which all mY men 
mull deplore. 

But the protection of the learned and illuſtrious was not con- 
fined to the court; the nobles throughout the whole extent of 
the empire either en or affected a taſte for ſcience, and their 


houſes 
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houſes and tables were ever open to thoſe men who contributed 
to extend the literature and arts, and with them the voor and 
renown of their country, | 
The ſubject of this memoir, after baſking for more than half 
a century under the protection of royalty, ſuddenly beheld him- 
ſelf ſtripped of his well-earned rewards, and confined within the 
walls of a priſon: but the reigri of Vandaliſm happily was not of 
long duration; even, amidft the turbulence of faction and tor- 
rents of innocent blood, a certain degree of veneration was ſtill 
attached to his perſon, and in the author of Anacharſis, France 
once more did homage to talents. 

Jean Jacques Barthelemy, the Neſtor of French literature, 
was a native of Provence, having been born at Caſſis, a little 
ſea-port on the ſhores of the Mediterranean, January ao, 1716“. 
The family of his mother, whoſe maiden name was Magdeleine 
Raſtit, had been long engaged in commerce, and ſhe was de- 
livered of her ſon, Jean Jacques, while on a viſit to it. As 
ſoon as ſhe was able to bear the fatigue of 2 journey, ſhe 
was removed to Aubagne, a handſome town ſituated between 
Marſcilles and Toulon, where her huſband, Joſeph Barthelemy, 
reſided. | 
The boy was only four years of age when he was bereaved of 
this tender and affectionate parent . At that period he was inſen- 
ſible to ſo great a loſs, but as he grew up, he learned from his 
father to reſpect her memory, and bewail her death; for the diſ- 
conſolate widower was accuſtomed to place him upon his knee, 
and with tears ſtreaming from his eyes, he reminded him of. their 
common misfortune. This produced fuch an effect upon his 
memory, that the impreſſion was never effaced. It was thus, 
that at an early period of life the good father rendered the heart 
of his ſon ſuſceptible of ſympathy, and developed that exquiſite 
ſenſibility with which nature had endowed it. 


* Jaques at twelve years of age was ſent to ſchool at Mar- 


0 Effe ſur la vie de J. J. Barthelemy, par Lovis-Jules Burbon Mancini Nires- 
don (ci- devant due de Nivernois), p. 1. g 


- + She left another ſon and two me behind her, the brother and N 
Barthelewy. 
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ſeilles. It was in this ancient city, originally a Greek colony, 
and which, at the commencement of the late memorable revolu- 
tion, evinced that loye of liberty for which Greece was ſo juſtly 
renowned, that he received his education. Being admitted into the 
college of the oratory, he was put under the care of father Renaud, 
A perſon of taſte and wit, who ſoon diſcovered ſimilar qualities 
in his pupil, and became uncommonly attentive to his progreſs. 
M. de Viſclede, a man of letters, and friend to the former, alſo 
concurred with him in his endeavours, and young Buribglemy $ 

career ſoon became equally rapid and brilliant. 
| He had reſolved to dedicate himſelf to the church; but, in order 
to prepare for this, it became neceſſary to change his place of 
reſidence, for M. de Belzunce, then biſhop of Marſeilles, being 
actuated by a narrow jealouſy, refuſed to admit the ſtudents of 
the oratory to holy orders. Barthelemy, therefore, quitting bis 
- old maſters with regret, found himſelf under. the neceffity of 
ftudying philoſophy and theology with the Jeſuits. - 

As he had not at firſt the good fortune to fall into able hands, 
he determined on following a private plan of education, inde- 


pendent of the profeſſors. He accordingly applied himſelf to the 
ancient languages, and was indefatigable in obtaining a know- 


ledge of the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriack. His paſ- 
fion for learning had, however, nearly coſt him his life, for he 
fell dangerouſly ill, and did not recover his ſtrength until he had 
entered the ſeminary where he received the tonfure. | 
In this retreat he dedicatcd his leifure hours to the ſtudy of 
Arabic. A young Maronite, who had been educated at Rome, 
afforded him his aſſiſtance, and enabled him not only to read, but 
even to ſpeak it. On this, his new friend propoſed to him to 
render all the ſervices in his power to the Maronites, Armenians, 
and other catholic Arabians, who were but lightly acquainted 
with the language of the country in which they refided; in 
other words, he wiſhed that he would announce the word of God 
to them in their native tongue, and accordingly preſented him 
with ſome Arabic fermons, n by a Jeſuit who . 
to the propaganda. 
, eee who could refuſe nothing that religion or friend- 
| ' (hip 
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(hip demanded, tt et St hive, ese N 
them with the moſt edifying ſucceſs, in a ſpacious hall appertain- 
ing to the ſeminary. His oriental auditors became ſo enchanted 
with their new paſtor, that they entreated him to be their con- 
fefſor ; but his complaiſance did not extend ſo far as this, and he 
replied jocularly, that he was unacquainted with that part of * 
Arabian vocabulary which related to /n. 
His reputation, notwithſtanding his exceſſive modeſty, had hy 
this time ſpread abread, and he began to be conſidered as a youth 
of uncotamon promiſe, when a trifling incident occurred, and 
tended not a little to enhance his reputation. Ten or twelve of 
the principal merchants of Marſeilles one day introduced a per- 


ſon to him who had implored their charity on the exchange, 


obſerving that he was by birth a Jew, and had been raiſed, on 
account of his great learning, to the dignity of a rabbin; but 
having perceived, in conſequence of his ſtudies, that the Chriſ- 
tian was the true religion, he had become a cpnvert. He at the 
fame time added, that he was profoundly inſtructed in the ori- 
ental languages, and demanded 1 de put to the proof, by being 
confronted with ſome learned man. 

Barthelemy, not then twenty-one- years of age, was was imitne- 
diately pitched upon. It was in vain he aſſured them, that al- 
though he could read, he was unable to ſpeak the languages i in 
queſtion ; they preſſed him to enter into converſation with the 
native of the eaſt; and the ſtranger himſelf entreated that the 
conference might immediately commence. 

The challenge was at length accepted, and the foreigner began 
the conteſt. Luckily for the reputation. of the Abbs, who knew 


all the pſalms of David by, heart, he inſtantly perceived that his 


antagoniſt was reciting the firlt ; after allowing him, therefore, 


to repeat a verſe or two, he immediately ſtopped him, by an 


Arabic phraſe from one of the dialogues to be found in all the 


8 The Jew on this reſumed his Hebrew canticle, te 


be replied in his Arabic dialogue, and the converſation ſoon 
5 exceedingly animated and intereſting i in the opinion of all 
the 8 At length the plalm was ended, and with. it 
the Jew W's erudition ; 3, buy e dcternyhing to K 
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the loft word, uttered a few more phraſes from his Arabic gram- 
mar, in a ſolemn tone of voice, and concluded by affuring the 
- merchants, that this intereſting ſtranger was highly deſerving of 
their care and attention; but the deſcendant of Abraham, deter- 
mined not to be behindhand with the Chriſtian prieſt in generoſity, 
exclaimed, in bad French, that he had traverſed Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and Turkey, and had never before. met with ſuch a 
prodigy as the young Abbe | _ | 
Barthelemy having now finiſhed his education at the ſeminary, 
retired to Aubagne, and ſpent ſome time in the boſom of his fa- 
mily, by all the members of which he was greatly beloved. He 
was accuſtomed, however, to repair frequently to Marſeilles, on 
purpoſe to viſit the academicians, and other learned men reſiding 
there. Among thoſe to whom he attached himſelf in a particu- 
lar manner, was a M. Cary, the poſſeſſor of a fine cabinet of 
medals and a valuable collection of books, ' analogous to the 
darling ſubject of his ſtudies. They ſpent whole days together 
in converſing on literary ſubjects; after which, Barthelemy, as if 
inſatiable of knowledge, wauld retire to the Minims, where father 
| Sigaloux, a correſpondent of the academy of ſciences, was em- 
ployed in making aſtronomical obſervations. In theſe labours 
the young Abbe became his aſſociate, for he was ambitious oQ 
every ſpecies of knowledge. 
But he began at length to perceive, that in order to render his 
ſtudies profitable, it would be neceſſary to circumſcribe them, as 
mediocrity of knowledge, the inevitable reſult of a diverſity of 
applications, was but little preferable to ignorance itſelf, Occu- 
pied with theſe ſentiments, he repaired to Paris in 1744, with a 
view to devote himſelf entirely to literature, He was furniſhed 
with a letter to M. de Boze, keeper of the medals, and perpetual 
ſecretary of inſcriptions and belles lettres. This learned man, 
ſo eſtimable in every point of view, received him with great po- 
Titenefs, and introduced him to the acquaintance of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed members of the three academies, wha dined twice a 
week at his apartments. Mixing with ſociety of this kind, Bar- 
thelemy became more deeply enamoured than ever with a love 
for * and a reſpect for thaſe who o cultivate them, | 


M. De 
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M. De Boze, in the mean time, eatefully ſtudied the cha- 
i of the young man, and at length fa- 
voured him with his friendſhip, and even with his confidence; 
at leaſt he conferred as much of theſe as-it was poſſible for a, 
man of ſo much circumſpeRion and reſerve. __ 

As the increaſing age, and declining health, of M. De Boze 
wauld not permit him to apply any longer with the intenſe in- 
veſtigation neceſſary for the completion of the cabinet of medals, 
he had entertained ſome thoughts of aſſociating M. De Baſtie, 
à learned antiquary belonging to the academy of inſcriptions, 
as a partner in his labours. That gentleman loſt the appoint- 
ment, however, in conſequence of an unlucky expreſſion, and 
Barthelemy was ſelected a few months afterwards: this nomi- 
nation was approved both by M. Bignon the librarian, and 
Maurepas the miniſter of the department. 
From that moment the Abbe dedicated both his. days and 
nights to the ſtudy of thoſe medals. which his colleague had 
been prevented, by his infirmities, from arranging. This wWã⁴ͥn 
a tedious proceſs; for the collections of the marſhal D'Eftrees 
and the abbe De Rothelin, both of which were numerous 
and intereſting, had been. piled up in boxes without order, and 
even without labels. It was neceſſary to examine all the me- 
dals with care; to compare them with thoſe appertaiging to the 
ancient collection; to ſeleQ ſuch as were worthy of being pre- 
ſerved ; and then to inſcribe them in ſeries/in a ſupplement to the 

catalogue. I he difficulties attendant on ſuch a tediqus operation 
may be eaſily conceived ; the moſt indeſatigable exaQneſs and 
perſeverance were neceſſary on this occaſion, ,and:theſe, which 
would have terrified others, became a new ae * attraction t to 
the aſliſtant-medaliſt,” ' .. - ... - 
| Amidſt his myltiplied occupations, " Barthelegiy 8 ta enjoy | 
4 mode of life ſo conformable | to his taſte and his talents, when 
he beheld with affright a new career preſent itſelf. In the.courſe 
of his Journey. to the capital he bad ſeen M. De Bauſſet, then;a 
canon, at Aix. They were. friends and countrymen; for M. 
De B. was born. at Aubagnez where his family had been long 
e he.was NE My of conſiderable. expectations, 
eher: 4 es... 


as 


de had promiſe that Banthelemy"ſhould beet oben, 
ral the moment he himſelf was decorated with the mitre. Such u 
flattering offer was not to be rejected; and as the canon was nom 
nominated to the bi ſfroprie of Bezieres, he did not fall to remind 
his old acquaintance of their muruat engagement. The forrow 
of the medaliſt on this oecaſion / was too great to be concealed; he 
was, however, too ſcrupulous an obſerver of his word to break 
his promiſe; but the prelate, who faw and felt for che embar- 
raſſment of Barthelemy, e deliftre Rem his im- 
Pertunities. 2 
On the death of M. Burette, in May 1947, he cite « of 
the cabinet of medals was elected in his place an aſſociate of the 
academy of inſeriptions, M. Le Beau having, out of reſpect to 
Him, generouſly deſiſted from all fokicitations for himfelf. On 
the next vacancy that gentleman was unanimouſly elected; this 
became the prelude to a generous conteſt between theſe two 
learned and reſpectable men: ſor M. De Bougainville having 
reſignied the place of ſecretary to the academy, on account of 
His infirmities, he propoſed to M. d' Argenfon, who preſided over 
chat department, that Barthelemy ſhould be his ſuccefſor. The 
miniſter conſented to the arrangement, but Barthelemy refuſed 
- the appointment, and, in his turn, recommended M. Le Beau. 
On the reſignation of the latter, à few years afterwards, he 
- wiſhed the Abbé to ſupply his place; ſaying; at the ſame time, 
2 owe it; and P reſtore ĩt to eu. 
Birthelemy, no become the fueceffor of We aatrions 
men who had*fapported' the-cauſe of literature fince the eſta- 
bliſhment of the academy in 1663, p prepared to add to his daily 
awocations in the cabinet of medals tlie annual laboun required 
by his new ſituation; and he acquitted himſelf of this double 
"raſk with a degree of exactnef which his vaſt erudition could 
alone enable him to attain. He explained che monument left 
by the Hebrews, Perſians,” Phenicians, Egyptians, and Ara- 
bians ; all the nations and all the languages of aritiquity becamo 
the fubje& of his reſearebes, and the objects of his judicious 
"criticiſms. In the conrſe of his ſtudies he could not fil to diſ- 
"cloſe the etrer df mary eſtimable and learned ine who had 
abs! | . N V. preceded ˖ 


preceded him bur, while be Giſtoveted their Halb with he 


uſual ſagacity, he mentioned them with that modeſty and po- 
liteneſs which diftinguiſhed him in a particular manner. This 
was eminently obſervable in his diſſertation on the inſcriptions 


found at Palmyra, by ſome Engliſh travellers, of which an en- 


planation had often been attempted before: but this always 
proved unſatisfactory, while that given by him was rendered 


truly eſtimable on account of its. ſimplicity and its pteciſion. 


Nay he formed, on this oocaſion, a Palmyrian alphabet; which 


afforded much ſatisfaction to the learned world, and may, per- 


haps, ſerye ſome day to reſuſcitate the memory of a people for- 
merly celebrated on account of their power, their exploits, 
their commerce, their taſte for the arts, their maguificence.— 
the very memory of ae rn 
vengeance of the Romans. 

On the death of M. De Bors keeper. of the. cabiner of me- 
dak, in 1753, Barthelemy, who had been bis colleague during 
| ſeven years, e 
able ſituation. One perſon, however, ſtarted as a candidate; 
but notwithſtanding the Abbe, relying on the juſtice of his 
pretenſions, took no ſiep whatever to obtain the appointment, 
yet the acal of his friends rendered all ſolicitation on his part 
umneceffary, ' for they were both numerous and powerful. M. 
De Maleſherbes, whoſe unfortunate and tragical death all worthy 
men deplore; M. De Stainville, afterwards a duke and miniſter; 
and M. De Gontaut, brother of the laſt marſbal De Biron, 
ſupported his pretenſions, and he was ne, nominated 
ſucceſſor to hi fiend in 1953. | 


It may be eaſily ſuppoſed that his zeal experienced no o abate 


ment by this new favour... On the contrary, his mind was con- 


tinually occupied in diſcovering, acquiring, and explaining the 


moſt. precious works of antiquity ; and his, attention was of 
courſe principally directed, og this | grams towarts the mo- 
numents of Greece 


Tented. ittelf of | bing his caciolty in rape 0 
L 55 
M. dane afterwards better ITN 
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niſtration by the title of duke De Choiſeul, in 1754 was ap» 
appointed ambaſſador to Rome. Madame De Stainville “, a lady 
both young and beautiful, being paſſionately attached to learn- 
ing and learned men, conceived a particular regard for the Abbe, 
and it was-propoſed that he ſhould occupy a place in their car- 
Tiage, on this occaſion, and make the tour of Italy along with 
- them. Such a propoſition could not fail to be highly flattering; 
but he was obliged, from principles of duty, to refrain for a' 
time from complying with their wiſhes. He ſet out ſoon after, 
however, with his friend M. De Cotte (in the month of Auguſt 
11755), and arrived on the firſt of November at Rome, where 
he and his companion were received and treated in the kindeſt 
manner by the French plenipotentiary, who lived in a magnifi- 
cent ſtyle in a capital deſtined, in conſequence of a moſt unpre- 
cedented coincidence of affairs, to appertain to his native coun- 
try. Pope Benedict XIV. who then wore the tiara, being a 
learned +, man himſelf, did not fail to diſtinguiſh Barthelemy by 


the moſt courteous reception. But his ſtay at Rome was not 
long, for he was defirous of viſiting Naples, rendered particu- 


Mad. De S. was only ſeventeen years of age j her charaQter is depicted by the 
grateful author of Anacharfiz, under the name of PuzDiMa, while the ambaſſador 
is celebrated as ARASMvUs. It is thus they are deſcribed by a nobleman (the late 
duke De irrer) who was long and intimately acquainted with chem both 1t— 

4 M. De Stalnville depvis miniſtre d etat, &c, Connoiſſeur en hommes & en ta- 
lens, il joignoit & ſa gEnerofitE naturelle une vue que tous les hommes d' etat doivent 
soir: celle de favoriſer, d'aider,/ de prévenir les ſujets diſtingucs par un mérite 
reconnu. n os Nel Ts - Se 1 4 

La jeune femme de Vambaſſadeur ne ceſſoit d'avertir, Ceneciter avec vigilance 
les diſpoſitions genereuſes d'un mari qui ctoit unique objet de ſon adoration & de 
| fon culte, comme il eſt depuis dix anne, celui de ſes regrets & de ſes larmes. 

« Agde de 17 ans, mais formée par des lectures ſolides, par des reflexions ton 
jous juſtes, & mieux encore par Fheureux inſtinct & un caractere qui ne lui laifſe 
dire, penſer & faire que ce qui eſt bien, elle-juifſoit deja dans Rome d'une haute 
conſide tration; & elle y acquit bientot cette veneration qui d' ordinaire ne lac corde 
qu'à un long exerciſe des vertus. Il me ſeroit aujourd'hui plus aiſc du 1 perſonne de 
detailler ici les rares qualites de ſont ceur, & de fon eſpritz mais je m'en abftiens, 
par attache ment pour elle. Je connois trop ſa modeſtie pour vyouloir la faire _ 
hey portrait qu'elle regarderoit comme un Eloge.”" 


1 Lambertinj publiſhed no leſs than twelve 8 relative to religion, hefers 
biz elevation to the chair of St. Peter, © 
larly 
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_y intereſting to an antiquary, at that period, by the recent 
diſcoveries made in its neighbourhood. He and his fellow-tra- 
veller were occupied during a whole month in admiring the cu- 
riofities of chat capital, now alſo in poſſeſſion of their country- 
men; after which they took a journey of thirty leagues, to be- 
hold the monuments of Grecian architeQute, ſtill EY on 
the ſite of the ancient city of Pæſtum. | 

The ſpacious apartments of the palace of Portici, containing 
the antiquities of Herculaneum and Pompeia, were {till more 
_ Intereſting, and excited a far greater degree of curioſity in the 
breaſts of the French philoſophers. There they beheld an im- 
menſe quantity of paintings, ſtatues, buſts, vaſes, and'utenſils 
of every kind; objects peculiarly calculated to engage their at- 
tention and excite their applauſe. It was not, however, with- 
out a certain mixture of grief and ſurpriſe that they noticed the 
four or five hundred manuſcripts, ſaved from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, lying in the fame forlorn ſtate in which they were 
diſcovered. Two or three only had been unrolled, of which 
the learned Mazocchi has given an explanation: as theſe con- 
tained nothing important the operation was abandoned. 

But Barthelemy was not ſo ceaſily diſcouraged, for he unceaſ- 
ingly ſolicited, he almoſt condeſcended to intrigue, with a view 
to engage the poſſeſſors of theſe treaſures to turn them to the 
beſt advantage. He, at length, perceived his labours about to 
be crowned with ſucceſs a few years aſterwards, but he was 
finally diſappointed by the death of the marquis Caraccioli, the 
miniſter of Naples, who had entered moſt cordially into his 
views. 

Another ſubject about this time alſo engaged the attention of 
_ Abbe. He was exceedingly defirous of preſenting the 
learned men of France with a ſpecimen.of the ancient writing 
employed in the Greek manuſcripts. He accordingly addreſſed 
himſelf, on this ſubject, to his friend Mazocchi, and alſo to 
M. Paderno, who ſuperintended the treaſures of Portici: both, 
however, replied that they were expreſsly enjoined not to com- 
municate any thing. On this he ſolicited permiſſion to look, 
for a few minutes only, o on a page of a mariuſeript which. had 
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been cut from top to bottom ſince- ĩts diſcovery. It contained 


twenty- eight lines, and Barthelemy read it over ſix different 


times with extreme attention ;- after this he retired to a corner 
and tranſcribed the precious fragment, on a piece of paper, from 
memory. He then returned, and having made a mental colla- 
tion between the copy and the original, he corrected we or 
three trifling errors that had eſcaped his attention. | 

Having thus rendered himſelf maſter of a e of the 


Ms. which related to the perſecution of the Greek philoſo- 


phers during the time of Pericles, he tranſmitted the literary 
plunder, in the courſe of that very day, to the academy of 
belles- lettres, ſtrictly enjoining ſecrecy, however, that Ma- 
zocchi and Paderno might eſcape all manner of blame, 

- "The king of Naples, who happened to be at that time at 
Carerta, cauſed Barthelemy to be preſented by M. d'Oſſun, 
the French miniſter. During dinner his majeſty converſed 
with him freely, relative to the diſcoveries lately made in his 
kingdom; and regretted exceedingly that he could not ſee the 
cabinet of medals, on account of the abſence of the keeper. 
He, however, cauſed the ſuperb columns of ancient marble, 
recently brought to his palace, to be ſhewn to the learned 
Frenchman, and gave orders that his name ſhould be inſcribed 
among thoſe who were to receive _ rr A the 
AW Hereulaneum. 

Throughout all the great towns of len Barthelemy's repu- 
tation enſured him a welcome reception by all thoſe diſtin- 
guiſnhed either for birth or erudition. He chiefly reſided, how- 
ever, at Rome; and it was there he explained, in a novel and 
ſatisfactory manner, the rich Moſaic of Pateftrina. Several il- 
Juſtrious men, before this, had given very ingenious interpreta- 
tions, but he was allowed to have ſubſtituted a more ſimple and 
true one. His predeceſſors had endeavoured to ſolve this grand 
enigma by recurring to the life of Sylla. They thought they 
could diſcover Alexander arriving in Egypt, and appearing, with 
victory by his fide, under a tent, ſurrounded by his guards and 
generals. According to them it was the Romans, in the 410 


guiſe of the hero of * who reminded the people i 


the 


. 
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the temple of Fortune at Prẽneſte, now called Faleſtrina, of the 
oracles of that goddeſs, which juſtified the elevation of the dic- 
tator in the ſame manner the oracle of Ammon had legitimated 
the conqueſts of Ale ander. Barthelemy, on the other hand, 
would not believe that this wag either Sylla or the Grecian con- 
queror, but the emperor Adrian; and this diſcovery did infinite 
honour to the modeſt author, who conſidered it in no other 

light than a {imple reſtitution of the text . 

M. De Stainville having been appointed ambaſſador to the 
court of Vienna, in 17577 tlie Abbe accompanied his lady thi- 
ther. On his arrival he found that his friend and protector had 
made certain arrangements with the French miniſtry, on pur- 
poſe- to gratify his paſhon for antiquities. In conſequence of 
this he had leave to viſit Greece and the ſea-ports of the Medi- 
terranean, at the king's expence, where he was to amaſs ner 
treaſures, and returf with them to his native country by Mar- 
ſeilles. But, notwithſtanding all the attractions that this project 
preſented, his ſerupulous attachment to his duty prevailed over 
his paſſion for knowledge; as he deemed it highly pc ane 
the cabinet of medals ſhould be ſo long ſhut. 

At length, towards the end of 1758, M. De Stainville, now 
become duke De Choiſeul, was nominated miniſter for Cee 
affairs in the room of the abbe De Bernis, who had retired witch 
a cardinal's hat. No ſooner did this event take place, than both 
he and his lady determined to provide for their friend. They 
accordingly requeſted Barthelemy to. ſtate the ſur that would 
make him eaſy for life, and he inſtantly mentioned fix thou- 
ſand livres a year +; ROY at the fame time, at the largeneſs 
of the demand. 

As the purſe of the nation was now open to the patron, he 
diſtributed his favours with a liberal hand; and it muſt be owued 
that, on this occaſion, an object worthy of remuneration pre- 
ſented itſelf in the perſon of the learned Abbe. 3 
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in 1759, he preſented him with à penſion on the 

of Alby; in 1765 he conferred on him the CD of St. 

Martin De Tours, and in 1968 he made him ſecretary-general 
to the Swiſs guards. In addition to theſe the Abbe alſo enjoyed 
a penſion of 5000 livres on the Mercury *. His income was 
now very large, but he employed it nobly ; for he diſtributed 
the ſurplus, which was AG Caen — W_—__ men of 
letters. 

In 1771 M. De Choiſeul was e hike ſucceeded in 
his office by his enemy the duke d'Aiguillon, and exiled to his 
eſtate, at Chanteloupe. On this occaſion he was forſaken as 
uſual by the courtiers, who had baſked in the ſunſhine of his 
favour; but he was not deſerted by the grateful antiquary, 
who inſtantly repaired thither to pay his reſpects; nay, when the 
king demanded the duke's reſignation of the poſt of colonel- 
general of the Swiſs guards, the Abbe, with a ſpirit that does 

honour to his memory, inſiſted on ſending in his own reſigna- 
tion of the ſecretaryſhip; but the ex-miniſter interfered, and 
prevailed upon him not to deliver it up without an indemnifica- 
tion, which ſhould be ſanCtioned by the great ſeal, and autho- 
riſed by letters patent enregiſtered in parliament. On his return 
to Paris an offer was made him to retain his place on the ſame 
faoting as formerly, with the expreſs condition, however, that 
he ſhould not renew his viſit to Chanteloupe : but he refuſed to 
agree to ſuch degrading terms. At length he received a pen- 
Lon of 6000 livres, ariſing out of the profits of his office, 
and the day after returned to the houſe of his benefactor. 

Barthelemy was now in poſſeſſion of more than 1200], ſter- 
ling per annum; of this he diſtributed between three and four 
hundred in the manner before related ; the remainder was not 
diſſipated in pomp and oſtentation, but employed in ſuch a 
manner as to enable him to enjoy a philoſophic eaſe. He alſo 
educated and eſtabliſhed three nephews in life, one of whom has 
deen ſucceſſively ambaſſador and director; he at the ſame time 
| Cupported the reſt of his family in Provence, and ſelected a 


.» A celebrated journal publifhet weokly in Paris; ; 


* 


noble 
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— el he diſpoſed: of ſomes _ cee. 
death, 

- After * ys: palleſſed an, 8 income lt more 
than twenty years, the abbe Barthelemy found himſelf, towards 
the latter end of his exiſtence; reduced to live on a pittance calcu- 
lated merely to furniſh the indiſpenſable _neceſſaries of life, in 
conſequence of the ſuppreſſion of places and appointments that 
enſued immediately after the revolution. He was never heard, 
however, to complain; nay, he did not ſeem to perceive the 
change; and, while be was ſtill permitted by his age and infir- 
mities to walk from one end of Paris to the other, to pay his 
eee . 
as before. 

In Wenne bud work, entitled «+ Voyage du 
jeune Anacharſis en Grece, dans le milieu du quatrieme ſiecle 
avant Vere Chretienne.“ He had begun it in 1757, and, during 
an uninterrupted ſueoeſſion of thirty years, occupied his leiſure 
hours in bringing it to maturity. Some have expreſſed their 
aſtoniſhment” that any man ſhould have been ſo employed for 
ſuch a ſeries of time; others, . on the contrary, wonder how 
ſuch a marvellous fabric could have been raiſed within that 
period, | 
It may not be amiſs here to ſketch an * of this 5 b 
His hero, a young Scythian, deſcended from the famous phi- 
loſopher Anacharſis, whoſe name he is ſuppoſed to repait 
to Greece, for his inſtruction, in his early youth, and, after 
making a tour of her republics, her colonies, -and her iſlands, 
he returns to his native country and writes this book, in his old 
age, after the hero of Macedon had overturned the Perſian 
empire. In the manner of modern travellers, he gives an, ac- 
count of the cuſtoms, government, and antiquities, of the 
country he has viſited ; a copious, introduction ſupplies what- 
ever may be wanting in reſpeRt to hiſtorical details; while vari- 
ous diſſertations on the muſic of the Greeks, on the library of 
the Athenians, and on the economy, purſuits, ruling paſſions, 
manners and cuſtoms, of all the ſurrounding ſtates, afford ample 
gratification to the reader of taſte, 


4 


n 


It is t6 be ebferved, however, that Barthelemy, perhaps, 
pays but too little reſpect to Athens, and too much to Sparta: 
that he undervalues a city which was the eye of Greece, 


to praiſe a nation that lived in eternal hoſtility to the laws of 
human nature. His apology for Heloteſm, and his attempt to 


© Excuſe the barbarities of the eruel maſters of 'Leveonia, evince 


either a ſingolar love of novelty, or an unbecoming partiality 
to tyranny. On the whole, however, it is one of the moit 
learned works that has appeared in the preſent age; and did not 
fail at once to excite and juſtify-the ET eg Os 
in behalf of the author. 2 

In 4789 the author became 2 candidate: toe a chair in the 
French academy; and ſuch was the reputation he had obtained 
dy his labours, that this learned body became particularly anxious 
to enrol him among its members; he was accordingly elected by 
acclamation, The ſpeech delivered by the Abbé on his 
inauguration has deen equally celebrated for its Gp ans 
and modeſty. 

In 1790 M. De St. Prieſt, miniſter of the prior | 
Paris, made him an offer of the place of librarian to the king, 
then vacant by the refignation of M. Le Noir. This was, at 
that period, a very flattering propoſal, but it was not accepted ; 
for the Abbe imagined that it might interfere with his wget] 


oceupations, and therefore, after exprefling his gratitude, he 


declined the intended favour. 


In the mean time, while Barthelemy was thus refuſing one 
of the moſt honourable offices that a man of letters could at that 


time aſpire to, he did not neglect the department which had fo 


long been confided to his charge. His ardour, in reſpect to 
every thing that concerned the cabinet of medals, remained un- 


bated and unaltered through life, and he now found means to 


have his nephew, Barthelemy Courcay, aſſociated with him in 


his labours. ' This grand, collection had received a conſiderable 
increaſe, and been embelliſhed with a number of fine ſpecimens 


\ Gnce it was confided to his care. 'To enrich it ſtill more he cattied 


ona correſpondence, not only with the various provinces of France, 
dut alſo with - parts of Europe. Sweden and Denmark, as 


5 well! 


| 
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well | is Tay; contributed to ĩts ſplendour, and bees to complete 
the aſſeinblage of modern medals; the ſeties of which had been 
negledted after the death of Colbert, that great man, who 
e eee eee ee 1 
country. 
But the e of leer des did net appear to Barthelemy to 
be To intereſting as thoſe of che ancients; it was therefore in 
ſearch of theſe that he was chiefly employed, and his ſucceſs was 
ſuch, that he actually doubled this ſpecies of treaſure, for he found 
9 twenty, and left forty thouſand ancient medals. He was 
indefatigable in purſuit of them, and no leſs than four hundred 
thouſand are ſuppoſed to have paſſed ——_ his hands in the 
courſe of his adminiſtration. 
In addition t6 thoſe purchaſed ſeparately, he Gd pro- 
cured complete collections belonging to learned and enlightened 
men, ſuch as thoſe of Cary, Pellerin, D*Ennery, and Cleves, the 
laſt of whom had obtained ſeveral precious ſpecimens, that tend- 
ed not a little to embelliſh the ſeries of imperial medals in gold. 
That of Pellerin was the moſt complete which had ever been poſ- 
ſeſſed by any individual: he enjoyed a place in the nayal depart- 
ment, and carried on a correſpondence, during more than forty 
years, with all the French conſuls in the Levant, by which means 
he” enriched his collection with an infinite number of Greek 
medals, until then unknown. 

The cabinet was now ſo large, and had tained dach a bighde- 
gree of reputation, that it was deemed neceſſary to communicate 
a liſt of its treaſures to all the learned men of Europe, A ma- 
nuſcript catalogue, accompanied by an accurate deſcription, 
was intended to crown the labours of Barthelemy. This, how- 
ever, was a coſtly operation, in conſequence of the number of 
the engravings. M. De Breteuil, at that time one of the miniſ- 
ters, warmly patronized the plan; but ſach was the miſerable 
ſtate of the finances towards the latter end of the monarchy, 
that money could not be fpared to defray the expences! 

In the mean time the health of the learned medalliſt declined - 
daily, and, in 1792, his ſtrength began to fail him. Towards the 
beginning of the next year he * aan 

O which 
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which deprived him of the exerciſe of his facultics for ſeveral hours 
together. Being naturally calm and courageous, he did not appear, 
however, to bo in the leaſt affected by theſe accidents, but his friends 
conſidered them as ſymptoms of a ſpeedy diſſolution, 

He was now ſeventy-eight years of age, ſixty of which had 
been ſpent in literary toils, when an event occurred, calculated 
to excite the moſt bitter indignation. On the zoth Auguſt, 1793, 
this feeble old man was denounced as an ariſtocrat, and his 

nephew and ſeveral other young men employed about the library 
were included in the ſuppoſed guilt. The accuſation proceeded 
from a perſon of the name of Duby, a clerk in the library, and 
was conveyed in a letter written by him to a perſon of the name 
of Chretien, a paſtry-cook, who happened to be a member of the 
ſection, before which it was firſt read, and then tranſmitted to 
the municipality. It ought not to be omitted here that Duby 
did not know Chretien, or Chretien Duby, and that Barthelemy 
was not acquainted with either of them |! 

A warrant was immediately iſſued againſt the ſuppoſed cul- 
prits, and this was ſignified by the officers of juſtice to the Abbe, - 
who happened to be at madame De Choiſeul's on the morning 
of the 2d of September. On this he inſtantly aroſe, and, with- 
out diſcovering any ſymptoms of fear, took his leave of that 
lady, and was conducted to the Magdelonettes, where he found 
his nephew Courgy. Suck, however, was the reſpe& paid to 
his virtues and his talents, even within the walls of a priſon, 
that, on entering the gate, he was received with every expreſſion 
of regard by the inhabitants of this dreary manſion, and the 
gaoler, whoſe name was Vanbertrand, paid the utmoſt attention 
to him. He was accordingly lodged in a little apartment along 
with his relation, and in the courſe of that evening he received 
a viſit from madame De Choiſeul, who had taken care to inti- 
mate the event to the government. No ſooner was the com- 
mittee informed that the Abbe Barthelemy had been included.in 
the order that was meant only to extend to ſome of the ſubalterns 
employed in the library, than orders were inſtantly iſſued for his 
releaſe, and we are aſſured by his friend the duke De Nivernois, 


that the clerks in the public offices diſplayed the utmoſt zeal in 
forwarding 


-- 
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cc accordingly | 
- at eleven o'clock at night he was arouſed from his ſleep (for it 


ſeemed to be reſolved, on the part of the committee, that the 
2 ſhould not be petmitted to ſpend a night i 88 
priſon), and conducted to the houſe of his fair friend. 
But the attention of the government did not ſtop here ; ſor in | 
a few weeks afterwards, the place of national librarian being va- 
cant by the death of Carra, and the reſignation of Chamfort, 
who had held it jointly, it was offered to the Abbe, with the 
| moſt flattering marks of attention. His age and infirmitics, how- 
ever, afforded but too good a pretext for his refuſal. , : 
In 1794 his approaching diſſolution was apparent to every. one 
but himſelf, for his fainting fits became longer and more fre- 
quent; however, as he did not retain any remembrance of them, 
be occupied his time as uſual; in other words, he devoted all his 
hours to friendſhip and literature. 
He had now reached the eightieth year of a life which had 
been entirely ſpent in a laborious and inceſſant application toſtudy, 
which had ſecretly weakened the ſprings of exiſtence. The rigour 
of the winter of 1195, againſt which he had adopted no. precau- 


tions, is ſuppoſed to have haſtened the cataſtrophe ; this did not 
occur, however, until the ſpring. 


On the 25th of April he dined with madame De Choiſeul, 
although he had been ill for ſome days before, and his phyſician, 
M. Poiſonnier Deſperrières, is of opinion, that on his return he 

was affected by the coldneſs of the afternoon. The evening. 
however, was ſpent as uſual in converſation ; but in the courſe 
of the night he became fo weak that he was unable to ring his 
bell, for he never would permit any one to fleep in the ſame 
apartment with himſelf, Comtois, his valet de chambre, being . 
ſurpriſed that he had not been called, as the Abbe was accuſtom- 
ed to riſe early, entered the bedchamber of his own accord, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and beheld his maſter with his feet 
in the bed and his head on the floor, entirely deprived of ſenſa- 
tion, After being replaced, his recollection returned by de- 
trees. but a fever accompanied by a cougtvenſyed, expectoration 
2 becane 
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pain, at three o'clock of the afternoon of April 30, 1995. 
He retained full poſſeſſion of all his ſenſes until the very laſt 
moment. At one o'clock he read Horace as if nothing extraordina 
had occurred; but his hands turning cold, in conſequence of the 
approach of death, became unable to ſupport the book, which 
fell to the ground. His head ſoon after was ſeen to incline on 
one ſide, he appeared to ſleep, and it was believed by bis nephew | 
and his attendants that this was really the caſe; but it was ſeon 
diſcovered that his reſpiration had ceaſed, and that this learned 
man was no more | 
Thus died, without any of the uſual ſtruggles that accompany 
death, Jean Jaques Barthelemy, one of the greateſt ornaments of 
his age, regretted by all his relations as if he had been their com- 
mon father, whoſe life preſented an example, and whoſe works 
form a model for literary men. In perſon he was above the middle 
ſize, and, if we are to give credit to his admirers, his coun- 
tenance diſplayed an air of antiquity wonderfully correſpondent 
to his ſtudies. His buſt, carved by the chiſſel of Houdon, is al- 
lowed to be a maſterpiece of art, and that able ſculptor has con- 
trived to infuſe into the phyſiognomy a mixture of the mild- 
neſs, ſimplicity, good-nature, and grandeur, ſo viſable in the 
original. | 
The learned of all nations courted his acquaintance, and the 
academies of all poliſhed countries were proud to enxol his-name 
on their records, for, beſides the French academy, the academy of 
inſcriptions, and the academy of Marſeilles, he belonged to thoſe 
of Madrid, Cortona, Pezaro, Heſſe Caſſel, &. He was alſo a 
member of the royal ſociety, and of the ſociety of antiquaries of 
London.* T 
On 


The following is a liſt of his works. 


1. Voyage du jeune Anacharſis en Grece, dans le milieu du ne IN 
avant Vere Chretine, 4 vols. 4to. 7 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1788. 


N. B. There is a volume of maps to both theſe editions. a 
. | CNY Memoirs 
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On the day aſter his demiſe; Duſaulx entered the national con- 
vention, and aceding the tribune, aid te following vibe to 
bis memory: Fes 
„Len your liberalityconferred honour on the latter 
4 the life . Barthelemy. 
Our ſucceſſors, I have no doubt, will confecrate his memory as 
ſoon as the period fixed by the law ſhall permit. May his old 
friend, however, be permitted in a few. words to point out the 
FP A ron. eta 
| „Ku 
deres eee audi an e e a of Intl: 
tions : 
2. Recherches fur le PaQtole par extrait Tome xxi. Pp. 19. bude Hiſtorique, - 
3. Remarques fur une MEdaile de Xerx6s, Ibid. p. 404 | 
4+ ——— Eee, D'Amyche. Tone alt. 5. 3% 
8. Eſſai d'une Palergraphie Numiſmatique. Tome Axlv. p. 30. 


tn irs ee Jude, 
p- 49 


7. Remarques * publices pit” dienen Auteur; bobs 


XXVi. p. 532. 


. Difſertation dus les Madailles Arabts. bid. p. 56% + 
* Reflexiones fur F Alphabet, et ts Langue dont on u be. pure. ni 


7. 77. 
10. Memoirs ſur — 46' Rome, Tome'xxlii: p. 379. 


- 22. Reflexjonsſur quelques Monument Pheniciens, Tome u. p. 495+ 
14» Expſicatiom de Ja Moſaique de Paleſtrine. Ibid. p. 50. 
2 Generales ſur les Rapport de Langues Egyptienne, Pheniciende, 
et Grecque. Tome xxxii, p. 212. 
| 14. Remargurd for quelqure'Mlatlespubltes par Uercas Auteur Tome 
wht Ar. 37%! 
15. Explication Con n Egypien + bs nes Pheniclane a | 
Taccompagne. Ibid. p. 725. 
16, Remargues fur nombre d pieces qv'on cot dans un meme jour fur 
le Theatre d'Athenes. Tom. xxxix. p. 172. 
I7. Remarques fur les Medailles de FEmpereur Antonia. Tei, xi p. fun. 
Lettres aux Auteur du Journal des Savans. 

18. Vol. d' Aout, 1760, in to. p. 495+ N \fcriptions Pbe⸗ 
19.— de Dec. 1761, — p. 871, $5 | 
20, —— du Sept. ou Nov. 1763. Ear 
21.— (' Avril, 1790, ſur des Medailles Samaritaines, 

22. Lettre au Marquis Olivieti for les monumens Phenitietines, 1764. 

23. Diſſertation ſur une Ancienne Inſeription Greeque, dite le Marbre de Choi- 
ſeul, relative aux Finances d'Atheniens, 1772. £ 
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It might perhaps be ſufficient to tell you, at Kenophon ſaid: 
with ſo much ſimplicity of one of his'moſt illuſtrious contempo- | 
raries, that Barthelemy was an excellent man in all reſpects. In 
fact, thoſe who knew him' beſt, were at a loſs which to en 
moſt—his immortal Anacharſis, or his own life. 0 

His policy conſiſted in goodneſs; his ſeience was an im- 


menſe treaſure of every thing that could purify the morals, per- 
fe the taſte, render man more dear to man, and contribute to 


the ſplendour of his country. A ſingle trait will convince you 


of the mildneſs of his philanthropic mind: Why is it not per- 


_ mitted,” he often aſked, Ms WIE b de frv 


his fellow creatures? 
6 After having been overwhelmed with the favours of fortune, 


equally unexpected and unſought on his part, he became poor; 


yet his character, far from finking under the preſſure, acquired 


neu reſpect; and he proved that poverty ſupported with dignity, 


is not . leſs hanourable then wealth ans deve. 
Jence. 

% Perſecuted as all virtuous citizens were, he carried with bim 
to the dungeon of that tyranny which you have fo glorjouſly 
deſtroyed the conſtancy and ſerenity of Socrates. It was there 
that the venerable Barthelemy offered to his companions in miſ- 
fortune the magnificent ſpeQtacle of 6 good n man ſtruggling with 
adverſity. 

J have ſaid that he had been rich, but let it not be Gram, 
that it was not at the expence of the unfortunate, and that he 
* all the branches of his numerous family. Tha republic 


In addition to the above, M. Barthelemy basel ſeveral articles to M, Ds 
Caylus, which have appeared i in “ La Recueil des Antiquit6s.” : p 

He ſent many extracts from books of antiquities to the Journal de Savans, ſuch as 
thoſe relative to the ruins of Ralmyre, in the pumbers en April 1754, and 
June 1760. | 

He alſo preſented M. Bertin with a memoir on the Mexican paintings, a few frag 


| ments of which only remain, as the author did not keep a copy. 


M. De Barthelemy intended to have collected all thoſe j into a volume 3 he attach- 


ed a particular value to what he had written concerning the monuments and lan- | 


guages of the Eaft, and his ad e 


has 
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has gined by tat Cami good gu who eve er in the | 
moſt uſeful and brilliant manner. 
garthelemy at length felt that the det his diſſolution was 
approaching: yet, although exhauſted with ſatigue, and dending 
beneath the weight of eighty years, his ſenſibility was ſtill vigo- 
Tous, and your juſt decrees EY ſcene of his life 
happy. 
24778 When he heand/ that you were seed u v 
ills under which ſo many thouſands of innocent men laboured, 
he lifted up his bands towards heaven, and exclaimed—* Glory 
to God—hanour to the , men have lived long 
enough 
In che * poſture of-atfiry the Say —— all 
your attention. I ſhall, therefore, confine myſelf to requeſt a 
favour due to the manes of Barthelemy. One of his nephews, 
I do not mean your reſpectable ambaſſador at Baſle, but the 
citizen Courgay, has for twenty-five years diſcharged the duties 
of a ſon to his-uncle, and for a long time fulfilled all the fanc- 
tions of keeper of the medals and antiquities of the national cabi- 
net. I move, therefore, that the citizen Courgay be appointed | 
to that office, which he u e bimſelf ſo able to 
All 
This motion was referred to the committee of public inſtruc- 
tion, and a report ſoon after made, in conſequence of which 


ne Wen appointed nn to his uncle, 5 
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ROBERT BAKE WELL 


Ronzar: BarawnLl, a Yeoman of confiderable 3 * 
author of a new ſyſtem relative to the breed of domeſtic animals, 
was born, in 1726, at Diſhley, in Lieceſterſhire, on the paternal 

farm which afterwards became his. conſtant reſidence, and the 
ſcene of all his improvements. His education Was ſuch as is 
A beſtowed on people of his rank in life, and extended 
Q4 no 
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| no further than to writing and arichmetic ; but he enjoyed the 
advantage of an early, profeſſional initiation in huſbandry, under 
the auſpices of a father, who was a man of a ftrong and inquiſi- 
tive mind, and the orderly excellence of whoſe agricultural labours 
had long diſtinguiſhed him as the ableſt cultivator of his diſtrict. 
The elder Bakewell died in 1760, but the management of the 
farm was committed to the ſon many years before, and at his 
father's death he had witneſſed a ſeries of ſucceſsful experimental 
practice, both in ſtock- breeding and huſbandry. 

That the younger Bakewell was aCtuated by that firong men- 
tal imulus which is the certain indication of original genius, is 
evinced by a conſtant eccentric activity, from which reſulted dif- 
coveries and improvements in his profeſſion, and a decided ſupe- 
riority, both of plan and execution, over his contemporaries; 
who, indeed, far from aiming at rivalry and competition, impli- 
citly ſubmitted to his deciſions. Eminently fitted as he was by 
natural diſpoſition, and even perſonal appearance, for the preciſe 
character in life in which he chanced to be placed, there is no 
doubt but he would have ſoared far above the common level, had 
fate allotted him a poſt of much higher diſtinction; and the wri- 
ter of this memoir has been aſſured by a man. of ſcience, in the 
habits of intimacy with him, that although illiterate, and apper- 
taining to a claſs proverbially devoid of curioſity, he would liſten 
to a philoſophical problem with that eager curioſity and ardent 
deſire of information peculiar to original minds alone. 

The grand principles adopted by Bakewell in ſtock-breeding 
and tillage, namely, that Like will produce its like,” and that 
Animal manure is the main ſcience of huſbandry,” are allowed 
to be juſt, but his application of theſe leading maxims was far 
from being incontrovertible. Thoſe peculiar notions, to which 
it is Aifficult to ſubſcribe, are, that the quinteſſencs alone of ma- 
nures (which he ſuppoſed to reſide in the dried and exhauſted 
aſhes) is of any benefit to the land; and that the barrel-ſhape, 
which preſents rotundity in the centre, with a gradual tapering 
towards either extremity, is the moſt advantageous form for do- 
meſtic animals. In purſuance of the firſt notion, he ſuffered his 


dung p< le ſo Ng {perhaps two S Na and W and | 
to 
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to-go-through ſuch a continued proceſs, of fermentation, that it 


was fairly reduced to the confiſtence of a tercorary ſnuff, and 
in this ſtate he laid it upon his land; which ſurely would not 


have been the worſe for that fat and incraſſating ſabſtance, in- 


haled by the atmoſphere during ſo long a period. Granting 
even, for form's ſake, that the real eſſence of manure had been 
thus procured, . yet the extreme difficulty of obtaining an ade- 
quate quantity, joined to its unavoidable waſte in the applica- 
tion, form an inſuperable bar to the utility of the practice. 
The bartel ſhape of cattle, a mere factitious form, and perhaps 
not natural to any of the indigenous breeds of this iſland, is 
liable to the ſolid objeQtions of producing in animals intended 
for laughter a diſproportion of fat to the quantity of lean, 
which is a public loſs; and in thoſe deſtined for labour the 
waddling gait of a duck, in the place of a firm, facile, and re- 
tilinear mode of progreſſion. 

He, however; adhered to his favourite ide wich à fall flute 
of that paternal prejudice and perticacity. which is ſaid to dif- 
tinguiſh the founders of ſyſtems. His cattle, ſelected and reared 
with immenſe care and coſt, aſſumed thar ſtarely and beautiful 
appearance whieh charmed a whole country where ſuch a fight 
was perfectly novel; and the cultivators, being admitted in the 
critical moment of the animals bite, were equally ready either 
to be duped or inſtructed. The idea was new, arid the rationale 
of it centred in the invention and judgment of a ſingle enter- 


priſing individual. It could not be ſuppoſed that his purchaſers _ 


and diſciples were firſt-rate judges of the true lines of animal 
proportion, or that they could artfully and ſcientifically com- 
bine the ideas of beauty and utility ; for it is well known that 
theſe are ſtill extremely variable. and uncertain among our cat- 
tle-fanciers. The truth is, a large quantity of beautiful and va- 
luable ſtock was diſtributed about the country from Diſhley, 
and of this there was no ſmall ſhare, the ſole value of which 


conſiſted in a fleck and bulky appearance, conferred folely by the 
great care and expence of the breeder. Theſe animals having 


colt the purchaſers, or thoſe who hired them, confiderable 
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be valuable in proportion ; and Bakewell ſhrewdly obſerved, 
06 that the only way to have capital flock | is banks 77 price 
D high.” | 

In aid of theſe natural and legitimate Linh of the high 
prices of the Diſhley breed, others were ſuperadded, which, 


although but too common in all matters of bargain and ſale, | 


are not conſidered as being fo candid. A fort of monopoly was 
created among the fraternity of improyers, who adopted all the 
arts, and put in practice all the tricks, of jockigs\and horſe- ' 
dealers. Sham contracts and purchaſes werg made at wonderful 
high prices; puffers were regularly engaged to ſpirit up the 
buyers at auctions; and a young lord or gentleman, with his 
wt well lined, and his ſenſes intoxicated by the fymes af im- 
provement, was as ſure to be impoſed upon by theſe as by the 
"gentry at Newmarket. The pens of itinerant agriculturiſts, 
whoſe knowledge of live flock originated merely in their writ- 
ing about it, now took up the cauſe, and blazoned forth the 
tranſcendent qualities of the new Leiceſters. In conſe- 
quence of this the country began to conſider theſe oracular de- 
ciſions as orthodox. Not ſo the town. The ſages of Smith- 
field, before whom the fatted animals of all counties paſs in heb- 
domadal review, and wha try the merits of all by the unerring 
ſtandard of the balance, although they were compelled to pur- 
chaſe the commodity, never approved the barrel-/hape, or the 
Diſhley improvements. They pretend at this hour that the ori- 
ginal breed of Leiceſter ſheep was more advantageous, in point 
of public utility, than the new one; and that the Lincoln, 
2 hranch of the ancient family of Teeſwater, is, in reſpe& to 
form, ſuperior to all. They do not even ſcruple to aſſert that 
the feeding of Piſhley ſtock has never yy repaid the cul» 
tivator. | 

It is certain that Mr. Bakewell was not e notwith- 
ſtanding his unremitting exertions, the admirable ceconomy of 


his farms, and the vaſt ſums which he obtained for his = 


But this is to be attributed entirely to the generous ſtyle of hoſ- 
pitality which he conſtaatly maintained at Diſhley, where every 
inquiſitive ſtranger was received and entertained with the moſt 


frank 


frank and liberal attention. The expanded heart of this man 
demanded more capacious means for the gratification of its gene- 
rous deſires; aud it is evident, from his conduct, that he 
was ambitious wn mas ns ee be 
calling. 6 an 

After what has been fo freely aflerted elle us men of 
the Bakewellian fyflem, the mind of the reader may well be 
ſuppoſed anxious to inquire wherein conſiſted the merit of this 
famous breeder, and in what mode can he be ſaid to have ſerved 

his country. Notwithſtanding his practical failure, Bakewell 
was a greater friend to improvement than any other man, either 
before or ſince his time; by promulgating to the nation the true 
principle of all excellence in breeding, in the axiom that © like 
produces its like, and proving it by his practice; by exciting 
activity and emulation in a claſs of ſociety perhaps the moſt 
indolent and prejudiced of all others ; by making cartle-breeding 
depend on principle, in oppoſition to the old lazy cock and hen S 
ſyſtem of the little farmer, which would abſolutely have ſtarved 
our increaſed population; in fine, by opening, and rendering 
paſſable, a road which will in the end lead to perfection. His 
ſyſtem has been ſeduloufly purſued; models of the larger horned 
cattle have been produced, in point of form abſolutely border- 
ing on perfection; and the buſineſs of rearing live ſtock is, at 
this inſtant, followed with een by the moſt illuſtrious 
characters in the kingdom. 

The inſtructive converſation of his father, and a peruſal of 
the farming and cattle treatiſes of Ellis of Gaddeſden, were the 
firſt incentives to improvement experienced by our rural philo- 
ſopher. Looking around him he beheld nothing worthy of re- 
mark, but a ſtupid and indolent adherence to old cuſtoms ; afarm- 
ing practice without order or economy; the land foul and ſtarved 
for want of ſtock, or ſtocked with ſhabby and ill- ſorted ani- 
mals; and a bars living obtained where, with an enlightened a 


By the cech and ben ſyſtem is intended an allufion to thoſe Cockney culivators 
who write with ſuch raptures about the d. farwers of former days, and the vaſt fleck 
| of poultry they ſent to market, Poultry, always an expenſive luxury, will projubly 

appear, on a fair calculation, to be invariably aloſs to + ſmall farmer. 

n ſpirited 


\ 
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ſpirited eta fortune might have been acquired. Hav- 
ing now - conceived certain theoretic notions, with a charac- 
tefiſtic ſpirit of ſagacity and enterprize, he determined to ſub- 
mit them to the teſt of experiment, previouſly to their adop- 
tion as fixed principles. He accordingly made occaſional tours 
through the beſt cultivated parts of the iſland, eſpecially thoſe 
moſt celebrated for their reſpective breeds of cattle; he alſo vi- 
ſited Ireland, more than once, for the ſame purpoſe. He viewed 
on the ſpot the uſe and commencement of that cheap, expedi- 
tious, and effective mode of huſbandry practiſed in Norfolk, 
which has ſince become ſo deſervedly famous; and on that mo- 
del, and the neat and orderly ſyſtems of Holland and Flanders, 
which he afterwards ſurveyed, he founded his own, in no 
reſpe& inferior, and in many far ſuperior to the celebrated 
originals. 

Nothing. either of great or inferiot eee in rural 
| economics, eſcaped his indefatigable reſearch; and, from repeated 
obſervation of that moſt beneficial practice, he at length formed 
2 very complete plan of irrigation, or conducting of water over 
meadow land, calculated for his own ſituation at Diſhley. As 
a ſtriking proof of the inventive and uſeful turn of this man's 
mind, it is recorded, that a ſtream, brought for the purpoſe of 
Irrigation from the upper grounds, was applied to the convey- 
ance of floats of turneps to the homeſtead for the uſe of the 
cattle, Thus labour and cartage were faved, and the attend- 
ants in the yards received from the favourable tide of this canal, 
of various uſes, whole cargoes of the needful commodity ready 
waſhed to their hand. Another ſingularity, worthy of notice, 
attended Bakewell's plan of irrigation : his unenlightened neigh- 
bours, farmers of the old ſchool, who, whilſt they looked over 
his hedge and ſaw him ploughing up his grounds, in the moſt 
complete and advantageous manner, with only two horſes and a 
driver, were at the inſtant employing four, or perhaps fix, with 
two attendants, upon preciſely the ſame foil, affected to be much 
\ alarmed leſt the water, which Bakewell collected upon his land 
to ſuch an immenſe profit, might, by an accigental inundation, 
poiſon theirs; and they even threatened, nay, it is ſaid, Oy 
commenced, G proſecution againſt him on this account. 

: The 
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- The Lancaſhire: long · horned cattle, the Teeſwater and Lin» 
coln ſheep, the Berkſhire pigs, in ſhort all the original and beſt ' 
breeds of the iſland, now ſupplied Difhley with well ſeleQed 
individuals; in order to mix and produce a variety, according to 
the preciſe ideas of this ſyſtematic projetor, and thus attain a 
profitable ſuperiority both in reſpe& to figure and quality. He 
accordingly went to work to dimiuiſh bone and length, or, in 
his own pithy phraſe, -< to ſubſtitute profitable fleſh for uſeleſs 
bone. Fineneſs of bone, he argued, and reduction of frame, 
would product kneneks of fleſh, aptitude to fatten, and diminu- 
tion of offal. The ſpontaneous tendency to pinguefaction 
would alſo conduce to-quietude of diſpoſition in the animal, and 
to the more economical and eaſy ſatisfaction of the appetite. ._ 
The Dilſhley breed of horſes originated in that of Flanders, where 
Mr. Bakewell ſelected the moſt valuable ſtock of this kind he could 
meet with at a very conſiderable price; and he was often accuſtom- 
ed to relate, with great good-humour, that he had once met with a 
Dutchman who refuſed any money for a favourite mare. His 
partiality for large horſes and inattention to the racing kind, of 
ſuch indiſpenſable uſe in this country, are matters of ſufficient 
notoriety ; while his offer, ſome years ſince, of a huge black cart 
horſe, which was exhibited to the king and at Tatterfal's, as a 
proper ſtallion for the produce of ſaddle-horſes, was juſtly conſi- 
dereg as one of the moſt prominent errors of his judgment . 
The father lived long enough to obſerve the dawning ſucceſs 

of his ſon, and is ſaid to have expreſſed the moſt heart-felt ſa, 
tisfaction, and ſanguine hopes, at the proſpect. Some time 
previoully to the old gentleman's death, the new Leicefler Sheep 
were ſold, by private contract, at two, three, and ſome 
few at four guineas each. Bakewell then, with truly public 
ſpirited views, began to let out his rams among his neighboum 
at the low price of fifteen or twenty ſhillings apiece for the ſea- 
ſon. But { ſudden and conſpicuous was the improvement 
of the neighbouring flocks, both in ſubitance and elegance 
of form, that the fame of the Diſhley rams was rapidly Wan 


* His own ſtallions, 8 were ofyally let by the _— x the rt of age 
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. therefore, both for hire and purchaſe, augmented in a propor- 


tionate degree. The ſum paid for the uſe of one of theſe for a 
ſeaſon was ſoon increaſed to twenty-five guineas, and from that 


| rate (& great had now become the fame of his ſtock) experienced 


a gradual riſe to the amount of near five hundred pounds! But, 


s an inſtance of ſingularly great emolument in this way, the 


ram named the two-pounder earned his proprietor, in one ſeaſon, 
eight hundred guineas, excluſive of his duty to his own ſeraglio; 
the reward of which, being reckoned in proportion, would 
have produced the enormous total of twelve hundred guineas. 

ln the mean time the character of the new Leiceſter oxen held 
even pace with that of the ſheep, and commanded prices pro- 
portionally great. They were imported by the cultivators of 
Ireland, with a view to improvement; and ſome found their 
way to the continent, even as far as Ruſha, where they were 
much admired for their ſtatelineſs and beauty. A conſiderable 
number of the Diſhley bulls and heifers were expoſed to ſale. at 
the horſe auction at Tatterſal's, where thoſe of the * form 
obtained high prices. 

As an additional proof to foreigners of the 5 = wilt 
of improvement in this fortunate country, and with the view of 
handing down to poſterity the remembrance of ſuch extraordi- 
nary events, it will be proper to adduce ſome more facts reſpecting 
the prices obtained for this famous breed of cattle. Mr. Fow- 


ler, of Rollright in Oxfordſhire, began his improvements by 
| hiring a few cows and a bull from Diſhley. At the ſale of his 


effects, after his death, his ſtock of large horned cattle alone 
raiſed a fum of money equal in value to the fee ſimple of his 
farm: fifteen head of them were fold at an average price of one 
bundred and fixty-four pounds each, making a groſs amount of 
two thouſand four hundred and fixty-four pounds. 

At the ſale by auction of the flock of Mr. Paget of Ibftock 


(for many years a breeding confederate of Bakewell's), one bull 
produced four hundred guineas, and a ſixth ſhare of the fame was, 


ſome time after, diſpoſed of for one hundred, A two year old heifer 
fetched 84 guineas; two hundred and eleven ewes and theave 
ſheep brought three thouſand three hundred and fifteen guineas, 

\ at 
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at an average price F 8 while one parti- - 
cular lot of ewes, in number five, was ſold by themſelves for 
three hundred and ten pounds. Many readers will readily pre- 
ſuppoſe a great deal of riſk and uncertainty, and no little of 
the inveigling power of imagination, in ſpeculative purchaſes 
like theſe ; for real bona fide purchaſers they were : and to prove 
ſuch are not ſingular in their judgment, a certain high-bred 
Diſhley heifer, which coſt the fortunate buyer fourſcore pounds, 
was aCtually valued on her jonrney r ni by a jury of 
common farmers, at eight. 

The author of this article himſelf, a thorough paced ama- 
teur, has bought new Leiceſter heifers at ten pounds each, 
which, comparatively, were not worth half that ſum, either as 
milkers or ſor any other purpoſe. But the following anecdote 
will evince the opinion of the law in this caſe: Mr. Bakewell 
let a bull for the ſeaſon to a certain-gentleman who defired to 
improve, his ſtock. The gentleman died in the interim; and ſo 
little account was made of this high-bred animal, that he was 
actually ſold, with the reſt of the effects, and obtained no 
more than eight pounds, having been parchaſed by a butcher, 
who ſlaughtered and ſold his fleſh at two-pence halfpenny per 
pound. Bakewell laid his action, and recovered two hundred 
pounds for this ſame bull, and nnn him during 
the ſeaſon. . 

We have already mentioned the cheering old Engliſh hoſpi- 
talities of Diſhley. Every thing about the farm was-arranged 
with admirable order, and at the fame time ſo calculated as to 

curioſity. Even the ſhew of the cattle was conducted 
with the moſt pleaſing and intereſting regularity. The ſheep | 
were exhibited ſingly in a ſmall houſe, adapted to that purpoſe, 
having two oppoſite doors, one for admiſſion, the other for re- 
treat; and the inferior were always introduced firſt; that the 


imagination of the inſpeQor might be raiſed by degrees to the 
utmoſt pitch at the exhibition of the lalt and fineſt. The policy 


| 

| 

of Bakewell alſo induced him to conceal thoſe rams, which were | 
already engaged, from the view, and ineffeQtual coveting, of © | 
| 


thoſe who were deſirous to hire. Among bis curioſities he 
8 | thewed — 
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ſhewed, + viſiter the rump and A fs 
twenty years of age, whieh were four inches thick of fat; and 
yet the animal did not die eompletely fat. Alſo two pieces of 
hacen; one bf a large boned hog, the ether of his improved 
breed of very ſraall bone : the latter was eleven inches thick. to 
the bone, the former not half that thickneſs. ' - _ 
The kindly quietneſs and docility of the animals at Dilkley 
have been fancifully attributed to the happy conformation of 
their bodies; but, whatever weight may ſubſiſt in ſuch reaſoning, 
an adequate cauſe is immediately to be found, for the effe&, in 
the ſimple diet and orderly management of the beaſts, added to 
the amiable tenderneſs and humanity of their maſter, If the 
poſition laid down by our laſt veterinary writer , who has taken 
great pains to elucidate and determine the rights of brute animals, 
and to inculcate the duties of benevolence, be juſt, we need 
look no further to appreciate the moral excellence of Bakewell's 
character. His tenderneſs for the feelings. of animals was de- 
_ ſerving of much praiſe; he corret᷑ted with the utmoſt ſeverity of 
rebuke, and, at the ſame time, with the meſt applicable, ſhort, and 
convincing arguments, the ſavage and unfeeling wantonneſs of 
butchers and drovers. But bis own example was 2 living vo- 
lume of precepts, daily read and followed by all around him; 
and the effect, both upon men and brutes, was moſt grateful 
to the eye of philoſophy. It was pleaſing to behold an animal 
of elephantic bulk conducted, from one end of the farm to the 
other, with a packthread held by a boy of ſeven years of age; the 
animal gleaming content from his countenance, and exhibiting a 
ſeeming conviction that nothing but good was intended him. 
Robert Bakewell, having nearly completed his feventieth 
year, died on the iſt day of October, 1795, after a tedious 
ſickneſs, to which he ſubmitted with a conſtitutional and phi- 
lophical fortitude, He was never married. In perſon he was 
tall, broad in the cheſt and ſhoulders, and in his general figure 
exaAly tallying with our ideas of the reſpeRtable old . 


6 . and Nusvolencs to helpleſs beaſts, is (in general) a certain indi- 
cation of. generofity of fou!, and a natural love of ny” TG on W 
Vol. I. r. 102. . > 8 


'. _ yeoman. 


— His countenance, which was benevolent, exibited, 
at the ſame time, intelligence and ſagacity. His manners had 
a a ruſtic, yet polite and pleaſing frankneſs, which rendered him 
acceptable to all ranks. He delivered himſelf on every occaſion 
_ neatly, in few words, and always to the purpoſe ; and his anec- 
dates and ſtories, of which he poſſeſſed a conſiderable fund, were 
liftened to with much pleaſure. 

It will not be expected that a man of this caſt had made 

many or profound. political refleQions ; but the native ſtrength. 
and inftruQive ſagacity of his mind had ſet him far above 
the ſophiſtry of either religious or political ſuperſtition; and 
Bakewell lived and died one of the warmeſt ſupporters and 
ſtauucheſt defenders of liberty. 
Need we obferve that he had defects, e ee ee 
The moſt prominent one for which he was remarked was a 
conſiderable ſhare of that quality uſually deſignated. by the 
name of cunning; and even this, perhaps, was acquired, being 
the vice of his profeſſion. Would to heaven that many of 
thoſe immortal heroes, on whoſe memory we laviſh ſuch high- . 
flown eulogiums, had poſſeſſed half the virtues, and been de- 
e wh Kaba mag cattle || a 
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- THE LIFE or 
- THE REV. ANDREW KIPPIS, D.D. 


Tuis very reſpectable and learned divine was born at Not- 
tingham, on the 28th of March 1725. Both by the father's 
and the mother's fide he was deſcended from ejected miniſters. 
His father, Robert Kippis, who was a hoſier at Nottingham, 
died when he was only five years of age; after which event he 
was placed under the care of his grandfather, Andrew Kippis, 
of Sleaford, in the county of Lincoln, who died i in 1748, at the 
age o eighty-four, At an exly period, pains were taken to 
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inſti} into him the principles of Calviniſm, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. In a note in the Biographia Britannica, ſpeaking of 
Eliſha Coles's treatiſe on the Sovereignty of God, he fays, 
« that book, which is compoſed in the higheſt ſtrain of Cal- 
« yiniſm, upon what is called the ſuperlapſarian ſcheme, was put 
into my hands, when thirteen or fourteen years of age, by 
*« ſome zealous friends, to inſtruct and confirm me in the doc- 
et trines it contained. The reading of it, however, produced « 
« contrary effect. Tlie author ſtated the objections to his opi- , 
4 nions concerning abſolute election, reprobation, and other 
« points, and endeavoured to remove them; but to me his ob- 
4 jections appeared ſtronger than his anſwers: ſo that I owe to 

« Coles on God's Sovereignty my firſt renunciation of Cal- 
« yiniſm,” Biog. Brit. ſecond edit. Vol. IV. p. 3. 

He received his grammatical educatiun at Sleaford ; and ap- 
plied himfelf to his ſtudies with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, 
that he excited the particular attention of Mr. Merrivale, who 
was miniſter of a congregation of proteſtant diſſenters in that 
town, and a man of taſte and learning. By this gentleman he 
was much patroniſed, and encouraged in his literary purſuits; 
he frequently expreſſed the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of his obligations to 
him; and it is ſuppoſed to have been by his advice and encou- 
ragement, that he was firſt induced to direct his views to the 
profeſſion of a diſſenting miniſter *. 

In 1741 young Kippis was admitted into the academy for the 
education of proteſtant diſſenting miniſters at Northampton, 
under the care of Dr. Doddridge. Here he applied himſelf 
cloſely to his ſtudies, and, by his general conduct, greatly re- 
commended himſelf to his tutor; and of Dr. Doddridge he al- 
ways expreſſed his regard in the ſtrongeſt terms. In a note to 
a ſermon preached by him, on the occaſion of founding a new 
academical inſtitution among proteſtant diſſenters, he ſays, 
that Dr. Doddridge was one of the beſt characters that ever 
exiſted. To his pupils in —_— he behaved as a father: to 
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— myſelf (adds he) he did ſo in a particular manner; for, dur- 
ing the latter years of my reſidence with him, 1 was diſtin 
guiſhed by his favour above the reſt of my fellow-ſtudents; 
and this when he fully knew that I aſſerted my own right of 
judging upon theological ſubjects . And at the cloſe of the 
life of Dr. Doddridge, which is inſerted in the Biographia 
Britannica, Dr. Kippis obſerves, -** I eſteem it as no ſmall feli- 
city of my life, that I have been preſerved to give this teſti- 
1 mony of duty, gratitude, and affection, to the memory of 
my benefactor, my tutor, my friend, and my father.” . 

When Mr. Kippis had been five years at Dr. Doddridge's - 
academy, he was invited to undertake the paſtoral care 
of a congregation of proteſtant difſenters at Dorcheſter; but 
having, at the ſame time, received a ſimilar invitation from 
Boſton in Lincolnſhire, he preferred that ſituation, and went 
to reſide there in the month of September 1746+. Here he 
continued four years; but, probably, having an inclination to 
reſide nearer to the metropolis, in 17 30 he became miniſter of 
a congregation at Dorking in Surry. 

On the death of Dr. Obadiah Hughes he was choſen, in 
1753, paſtor of the congregation in Prince's-ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter; and of that congregation he continued miniſter to the 
time of his death. In the ſame year in which he became a 
miniſter. in Weſtminſter he was married to Miſs Elizabeth 
Bott, the daughter of a reſpectable inhabitant of Boſton in 
Lincolnſhire, 

A Mr. Kippis had cultivated his talents with great diligence 
and ſucceſs, and was fond of literature and of literary company, his 
reſidence in the metropolis was much more agreeable to him than 
his former ſituation in the country. The excellence of his cha- 
rater ſoon procured him a number of reſpectable acquaintance ; 
and by his congregation he was much beloved, and held in high 
eſtimation. His firſt publication appears to have been a ſermon 

on the adyantages of religious Known, preached at St. Tho- 


. Sermon on the new acalemiel iche, v $0 
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mas 's. meeting-houſe, i in 1756, for the benefit of the charity- 
ſchool, in Gravel- lane, Southwark. The following year he 
publiſhed a diſcourſe, containing a conciſe, account of the 
doctrine of the New Teſtament concerning ſay Lord's Supper, 
which paſſed through ſeveral editions. | a 
Soon after the commencement of the Monthly Review, ne 
became a writer in that literary journal, and continued to con- 
tribute to it for many years. In 1761, a periodical publication 
was commenced, entitled, © The Library, or Moral and _—_ 
Magazine,” in which Mr. Kippis agreed to take a part. 
In that work, the hiſtory of knowledge, taſte, and learning in 
Great Britain, was written by him; together with ſeveral miſcel- 
laneous eſſays. The Library was a publication of conſiderable 
merit, but contained more moral and theological diſcuſſions than 
ſeems to have been agreeable to the generality of readers. It 
was, therefore, diſcontinued, the ſale not being adequate to the 
expence, when one volume had been publiſhed, and five numbers 
of a ſecond. In the laſt number the following paragraph was 
inſerted by the direction of Mr. Kippis: The author of the 
« Hiſtory, of Knowledge having the ſatisfaction to find that his 
« ſubject is approved of, is deſirous that we would here intimate 
« his intention of completing his ſcheme, of correcting and enlarg- 
« ing what has been already done, and of printing the whole, 
« with the proper authorities annexed, in a ſeparate treatiſe,” 
This hiſtory, confiderably enlarged, was, afterwards inſerted in 
the New Annual Regiſter. It is probable that it was always Dr. 
Kippis's intention, that, when completed, this ſhould be publiſhed 
as a diſtinct work; but as, in conſequence of his unexpected 
death, neither his papers, nor the diſpoſal of his productions, 
came into the hands of any proper or Judicious literary friend, 
we do not find that meaſures have been adopted for that pary 
ſe. 
* In 1762 he was choſen ſucceſſor to Dr. Benſon, as truſtee of 
Dr. Daniel Williams's library, in Red-croſs ſtreet, London. 
Dr. Williams, who died in 1716, founded this library, chiefly, 
but not excluſively, for the uſe of the diſſenters; and a part of 
his eſtate was alſo appropriated to various charitable purpoſes 
3 Gee | under 
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wilder the dire Sdden ef his tuſteen Dr. Kees, ſpeakirig of Mr. 
Kippis's being elected on this occaſion, obſerves, that this ap- 
« pointment afforded him an additional opportunity of bein 
40 eminently and extenfively uſeful in a variety of reſpects. His 
* connexions with the ' general body of proteſtant diſſenting 


4 minifters belonging to the cities of London and Weſtminſter; 


« and with many charitable inſtitutions, which the liberality of 
© diſſenters has eſtabliſhed, gave him frequent occaſion to exer- - 
«ciſe his talents for the honour and intereſt of the cauſe to 
«which, both by his ſentiments and profeſſion, he was zealouſly 
« attached “.“ 

As Mr. Kippis's literary abilities ad acquibtions' were now: 
well known, he was, on the death of Dr. Jennings, elected, in 
1763, claffical and philological tutor to the academical inſtitu- 
tion for the education of diſſenting miniſters, ent in Lon- 
don by the funds of William Coward, eſq. | 

In 1966 he publiſhed an introductory diſcourſe, which was 
delivered at the ordination of the reverend Samuel Witton, at 
Lower Tooting, in Surry ; and, the following year, the univer- 
ſity of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of doctor in 
divinity. | 

In 1769 he publiſhed a Gin on the character of Jeſus 
Chriſt as a public ſpeaker, which was preached at Bridport, in 
Dorſetſhire, at the ordination of Mr. George Waters and Mr. 
William Vouat. The ſame year he publiſhed a ſermon, which 
was preached at Hackney, on the occaſion of the death of Mr. 
Timothy Laugher, who was miniſter of the Preſbyterian con- 
gregation in that place, and who was ſucceeded by Dr. Price. 
Mr. Laugher had been extremely intimate with Dr. Kippis, and 
died at the age of forty-five. In this ſermon Dr. Kippis ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus concerning his friend: I have been con- 
* nected with him, in a cloſe and endearing friendſhip, between 
« twenty and thirty years; I have ſhared every ſecret of his 
heart, and been acquainted with almoſt every tranſaction of his 
„life; J have ſeen him in the unguarded moments of youth, 

h Ig p | | 
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« and in the various ſituations of riper age; FEED with ane 5 


* ledge of him, I can aſſert, that he hath always appeared to me 


« to be animated by a genuine, fervent, and uncorrupted prin- 


« ciple of piety, integrity, honour, and benevolence *, - 
In 1773 he publiſhed & A Vindication of the Proteſtant 


Diſſenting Miniſters, with regard to their late application to Par- 


liament.” This application was to remove the obligation they 
were under, as the law then ſtood, to ſubſcribe the greater part 
of the articles of the church of England. That diſſenting miniſ- 
ters, who openly ſeparated from the church of England, and avow- 
edly diſapproved of its doctrines, ſhould be required to ſubſcribe the 
majority of the articles of that church, was, upon the very face 
of it, unjuſt and abſurd. Many of the diſſenting miniſters, of the 


beſt reputation for abilities, and for integrity, never complied 


with this requiſition ; but they were ſubject by law to con- 
ſiderable penalties, if the law had been enforced. In this pam- 
phlet, Dr. Kippis ſays, * Religion, in every form of it which is 
- conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate, has an unlimited title to 


indulgence. I do not, therefore, think that liberty of conſcience 


ought to be confined to Chriſtianity. I am of opinion, that the 
magiſtrate hath no right to interpoſe in religious matters, ſo as to 
lay any reſtraint upon, or to preſcribe any teſt to, thaſe who be- 
have as peaceable ſubjects +.” 
At the cloſe of this piece Dr. Kippis adds: „ When bio- 
- graphy ſhall relate, in future ages, the learned labours, and the 
- eminent virtues of ſome of the preſent bench of biſhops, ſhe will 
at the ſame time record it with ſurpriſe and ſhame, as a ſtrange 
inconſiſtency with their great abilities, and an aſtoniſhing blot 
in their characters, that they were capable of pleading for the 


continuance of laws which are repugnant to every dictate of 


wiſdom, every precept of the goſpel, and every ſentiment af 
humanity *. 

Dr. Kippis's piece produced an anſwer from Dean Tucker, 
which was publiſhed under the title of ©. Letters to the Rev. 


„ Sermon, p. 36. 


+ Vindication of the proteſtant Difſenting Miniſters, p» 63, ſecond edition. | 
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Dr. Kippis, anions by his Treatiſe entitled a Vindication, 
&c.” This controverſy was carried on with much civility on 
both ſides. Dr. Kippis, in his Vindication, had ſtyled Dr. 
Tucker -*+ the ableſt apologiſt for the church of England; and 
© the dean, in his Letters, ſays to Dr. Kippis, You, fir, ap- 
e pear to me in the light of a very able advocate for your cauſe; 
and, what is much better, but which, alas | can be ſaid of very 
few controverſial writers, in the light of an honeit mad. You 
are, on the whole, a candid and impartial ſearcher after truth “.“ 
The application of the diſſenting miniſters to parliament was 
not complied with at this time; but, ſome years aſter, an act was 
paſſed for their relief in the buſineſs of ſubſcription. 

In 1977 he undertook the office of editor of the new edition 
of the Biographia Britannica. This work engaged much of his 
time and his attention, and he was extremely ſolicitous to render 
it truly valuable. In the preface to the firſt volume he ſtated 
his ideas of the principles on which he was deſirous that it ſhould 
be executed. He ſays, It is our wiſh, and will be our aim, to 
conduct this publication with real impartiality. We mean to 

riſe above narrow prejudices, and to record, with fidelity and free- 
dom, the virtues and vices, the excellencies and defects, of men 
of every profeſſion and party. A work of this nature would be 
deprived of much of its utility, if it were not carried on with a 
philoſophical liberality of mind. But we apprehend, that a phi- 
loſophical liberality of mind, whilſt we do full juſtice to the 
merit of thoſe from whom we differ, either in-religious or poli- 
tical opinions, doth not imply in it our having no ſentiments of 
our own. We ſcruple not to declare our attachment to the 
great intereſts of mankind, and our enmity to bigotry, ſuperſti- 
tion, and tyranny, whether found in Papiſt or Proteſtant, Whig 
or Tory, Churchman or Diſſenter. A hiſtory that is written 
without any regard to the chief privileges of human nature, and 
without feelings, eſpecially of the moral kind, muſt loſe a con- 
ſiderable part of its inſtruction and energy.” | 
At = cloſe of the preface Dr. Kippis adds, 46 Biography may 
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be conſidered in two lights. It is very agreeable and uſeful, 
when it hath no other view than merely to relate the circum- 


ſtances of the lives of eminent men, and to give an account of 


their writings. But it is capable of a ſtill nobler application. It 


may be regarded as preſenting us with a variety of events, that, 


like experiments in natural philoſophy, may become the ma- 
terials from which general truths and principles are to be drawn. 
When biographical knowledge is employed in enlarging our 
acquaintance with human nature, in exciting an honourable 
emulation, in correcting our prejudices, in refining our ſenti- 
ments, and in regulating our conduct, it then attains its true ex- 
cellence. Beſides its being a pleaſing amuſement, and a juſt 
tribute of reſpect to illuſtrious characters, it riſes to the dignity 
of ſcience; and of ſuch ſcience as muſt ever be eſteemed of pe- 
culiar importance, becauſe it hath man for its object. 

When he had been ſome time engaged in the Biographia, he 
found that the taſk was too great for him to execute alone; and 
Dr. Towers was joined to him as an aſſociate. 

All the new articles, and additions to old articles, written by 
Dr. Kippis, had the latter K affixed to them. To the new ar- 
ticles, or additions to old articles, written by Dr. Towers, the 
letter T was affixed. - 

be articles written by Dr. Kippis, in the ſixth volume, part 
of which is printed, but not yet publiſhed, are the following : 
Dr. Henry Felton, Elijah Fenton, Henry Fielding, Henry 
Finch firſt Earl of Nottingham, Martin Folkes, Samuel Foote, 
David Fordyce, and Dr. Nathaniel Forſter. 

In 1783 he publiſhed « Conſiderations on the Proviſional 


Treaty with America, and the Preliminary Articles of Peace 


with France and Spain.“ In the ' courſe of the ſame year ap- 
peared Six Diſcourſes delivered by Sir John Pringle, bart. 
when preſident of the Royal Society, on occaſion of ſix annual 
affignments of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal. To which was 
prefixed the life of the author.” Dr. Kippis had been on very 


friendly terms with Sir John Pringle, who MY attended 
public worſhip in his congregation. 


-In 1786 he publiſhed a ſermon preached by” bim at the Old 
Jewry, 


* 


PTY kteris, a 
Jewry, on the 26th of April that year, on-occaſion of a new aca» 
demical inſtitution among proteſtant diſſenters, for the education 
of their miniſters and youth. Of this academy Dr, Kippis be- 
came a tutor, and continued ſo for ſeveral years, he being very 
deſirous of promoting the intereſts of the inſtitution. © But he 
afterwards quitted that office; and, at no diſtant period, the in- 
ſtitution itſelf was aboliſhed, in conſequence, as has been ſup- 
poſed, of injudicious management in the conductors. Dr. Rees, 
ſpeaking of Dr. Kippis as tutor, ſays, © His lectures, and his ge- 
neral conduct, conciliated the eſteem, and promoted the improvo- 
ment, of his pupils. They all honoured aud loved him: for he 
had a happy talent of attaching their attention and reſpect *.“ 

Dr. Kippis publiſhed, in one volume quarto, in 1788, the liſe 
of the celebrated circumnavigator, Captain James Cook ; and, 
the ſame year, a life of Dr, Nathaniel Lardner, which was pre- 
fixed to his works. It was a ſingular circumſtance, that when 
the greater part of this life had been compoſed, Dr. Kippis re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. David Jennings, grand-nephew to Dr. 
Lardner, deſiring him to withdraw his publication. This letter 
was written not only in his awn name, but in the name of Dr. 
Dickens, prebendary of Durham, who had married a niece of 
Dr. Lardner, and who joined in the requiſition. '- At the ſame 
time Dr. Kippis was aſſured, that if he perſiſted in his intention, 
they would ſtrongly and publicly diſavow their having conſented 
to the performance. 

Dr. Kippis, having ſtazed this abſard application, ſays, in an 
advertiſement prefixed to the life, Although, for reafons which 
to my own mind appeared perfectly ſatisfactory, I refuſed to 
comply with their requeſt, I acquainted them, that 1 had not 
the leaſt objection myſelf to record their diſavowal, and to take 
upon me the diſgrace of having written the life without aſking 
their permiſſion. Accordingly I here do this in the moſt expreſs - 
manner. I here declare, that if, in the life of Dr. Lardner now 
preſented to the public, there be any miſtakes in point of fat, or 
errors of ſentiment; that if it be ill written, or improperly. writ- 
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ten, its faylts belong to myſelf alone, being mn no 
other perſon whatſoever. | 

Dr. Kippis's account of Dr. Lardner is compoſed with great 
judgment, and contains much valuable information. He alſo 
made numerous additions to Dr. Doddridge's courſe of lectures 


on pneumatology, ethics, and . which were printed in the 
third edition. 5 


In 1791 he publiſhed a volume of ſermons; and, che ſame 


| year, a funeral oration, delivered at the interment of the cele- 
brated Dr. Richard Price. 


Dr. Kippis regularly attended the public meetings of the dif- 
ſenters on important and proper occaſions; and Dr, Rees remarks, 
that his knowledge of the world, the rectitude of his judg- 
ment, and the mildneſs of his temper, gave him Conſiderable in- 
fluence in various connexions to which he belonged. At the 
Preſbyterian board, in Dr. Williams's truſt, and in the general 
body of aſſociated miniſters, his opinion always claimed peculiar 


_ deference. As he was become the father of ſeveral focietics of 


this kind, to which he ſtood related, his age commanded reſpect; 
and his condeſcending, complying diſpoſition, rendered it oy and 


34 pleaſant to act with him on every occaſion, 


Nothwithſtanding the variety of his engagements, he was a 
conſtant attendant. He never pleaded them as an apology for 
abſence. He never wiſhed to decline any public ſervice, what- 
ever perſonal inconvenience or trouble might attend it. He 
preferred the concerns of others, who needed his aſſiſtance, to his 
own®*, * 

He was a ſincere friend to the intereſts both of civil and reli - 


- gious liberty, and frequented ſeveral popular ſocieties. For ſome 


years he was a member of the ſociety for conſtitutional informa- 
tion; he was a member of the revolution ſociety, and, in 1788, 


he publiſhed a ſermon which was preached before that ſociety. 


He was alſo a member of the ſociety of the Friends of the People, 


and the Unitarian ſociety. 


Dr. Kippis died on the 8th of October, 1995; and, though be 
® Funeral Sermon, P- 39, 40. 
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eien. 
was then in the ew 


ſhort time before, ſuch an appearance of health, that it might 
have been expected that he would have lived many years. It 


was this circumſtance which probably prevented his- having 


made any late will, or given inſtructions for a proper diſpoſition 
of his books and manuſcripts. He might not chooſe, perhaps, to 
make any new will till the death of his wife. She had been con- 


fined to her room, and was not able to walk acroſs it for ſome - 


years without aſſiſtance, while he apparently enjoyed good 
health. No body, therefore, thought it probable that Mrs. 
Kippis would ſurvive him, but ſhe lived more than a year after 
his death. 

He was interred in the diſſenting n IF IET in Bunhill 
fields, on the 18th day of the month in which he died. He had 
two children by Mrs. Kippis, but they were both cut off ata very 
early age, and their loſs ſeems to have affected him more than 
any other affliction he ever experienced. | 

Mr. Jervis, who ſucceeded Dr. Kippis as miniſter of the con- 
gregation in Prince's-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, made the following 


obſervations concerning his predeceſſor, in the firft ſermon 


preached by him as paſtor of that congregation. He faid, that 
Dr. Kippis's was a name which ** would be remembered in the 


world as long as manly abilities, ſolid learning, ſterling worth, 


and unaffected benevolence, ſhall continue to retain a place in 
the eſteem of mankind. In him the perſonal virtues and talents 


of the man were ſo admirably blended with the acquirements of 


the ſcholar, and the elevated ſentiments and principles of the 
Chriſtian, as to conſtitute a rape, valuable, and accompliſhed 


character. In him, ſcience has loſt an ornament, religious) 


liberty and truth an able advocate, and humanity a diſintereſted 
friend . 

His character was uncommonly excellent and amiable; his 
manners were mild and placid ; he had great ardour and activity 


of benevolence; and much of his time was employed in doing 
good to others. He walked ſlowly, and it was his cuſtom to 
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read even in the ſtreets of London. He roſe early ; and appears 
always to have been diſtinguiſhed by diligence and application, 
In his life of Dr. Doddridge he ſays, Literary diligence is a 
„matter which I have always earneſtly wiſhed to preſs on every 
60 young man of liberal education, with whom L have had ac- 
« quaintance. When accompanied with original genius, it is 
« the parent of all that is great and valuable in ſcience ; and 
e where there is not much of original genius, provided there be a 
1 natural capacity, it is endued with the power of producing 
valuable attainments, and of rendering eminent ſervices to the 
« learned world,” 


Dr. Kippis wrote the preface to Edwin and Eltruda, a as 
dary tale by Miſs Helen Maria Williams. That ingenious 
lady had been much benefited by his adyice and friendſhip; at 
the time of his death ſhe was at Paris, but ſhe there wrote a poem, 
in honour of his memory, in which are the following lines; 


« For him, his country twines her civic palm, 
And learning's tears his honour'd name embalm ; 
His were the laviſh ftores, her force ſublime, 
Thro? every paſſing age has ſnatchꝰd from time; 
His, the hiſtorian's wreath, the critic's art, 
A rigid judgment, but a feeling heart; 
His, the warm purpoſe for the general weal, 
The Chriſtian's meekneſs and the Chrikian's zeal; 
And his the moral worth, to which is given 
Earth's pureſt homage, and the meed of heaven.” 


— 


Poetical compoſitions in honour of him were alſo publiſhed 
by Mr. John Towel Rutt, and Mr. William Venta, now 
Dr. Toulmin, 
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MUSIC-MASTER TO THE CHAPEL OF THE PRINCE, or 
NASSAU, AT WEILBURG. 


NxevBAUER' was born in Bohemia, where his relations ſtill live, 
and in all probability of low parentage, But that Jand of muſic, 
where every talent for the art has free ſcope, introduced him at 
an early age to men who diſcerned. his excellent qualifications, 
and gave all poſſible aſſiſtance to promote their progreſs. He had 
unqueſtionably attended the grammar ſchool in his youth, for 
he ſpoke Latin with. tolerable facility, and afterwards acquired 
ſome knowledge of French and Italian, at leaſt as much as is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to * A W to form a . er of 
foreign words. 

2 iinnin; wave hd re] chief voila, | 
which Neubauer ſubſequently frequented; and his acquaintance 
with the moſt celebrated maſters of his time, Haydn, Mozart, 
Wranitzky;\Kotzeluch, and others, added to a diligent ſtudy of 
the beſt Italian ones, both ancient and modern, enabled him to 
attain that accuracy of expreſſion which will tranſmit his thoughts 
to poſterity. He began carly to compoſe, and the excellent con- 
ſtruction of his pieces had been admired in many parts of the 
ſouth of Germany, and praiſed in ſeveral periodical IE r 
and among others by Meuſel and Kramer. 

His works were publiſhed at Vienna, Paris, and Offenbach; 
and the catalogues of muſic-ſellers were continually announcing - 
ſome new ſymphonies, quartettos, or ſongs, of his . 
Neubauer was an original. All his muſical ideas bore the marks 
of glowing genius. - Symphony was his forte, and in this he dif- 
played inexhauſtible copiouſnefs of thought, with ſtrength and 
richneſs of expreſſion. His quartettos have a. foft and amiable 
character; but his ſongs ſomewhat of fullneſs, and, from the tos 
* introduftion of wind inſtruments, which in general, 
however, 
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poſitions in the chapel, and of this be availed himſelf to ſuch 
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however, he knew how to employ with effect, are a little over- 
charged, throwing the ſinger too much into the back-ground. 

He was not thirty years old when he entered into the ſervice 
of the prince De Weilburg. The diſturbances attending the war 
of the revolution broke up the chapel, and Neubauer fled to 
Pruſſian Minden, where he remained ſome time, till he became 
known to the princeſs of Schaumburg, who gave him leave to 
repair to Bueckeburg. The laſt of the Baches was then maſter 
of the concert at Bueckeburg. As a compoſer Neubauer was 
far ſuperior to him in the management of inftruments. Bach 
felt this; and he was vexed that the arrival of a ſtranger ſhould 
throw him into the ſhade ; particularly as he was conſcious of 
poſſeſſing certain excellencies in the ſuperiour branches of the 
ſcience, to which nothing was wanting: but the art of * 
them to advantage. 

Neubauer had obtained permiſſion to perform ſome of his com- 


advantage, that his powers of muſical execution excited univer- 
fal aſtoniſhment. The fire of genius pervaded the orcheſtra, 
when led by him; and his ſymphonies, when animated by his 


| ſpirit, produced an indeſcribable effect on the audience. 


Bach was a man of the bigheſt probity : but, in the confidence 
of a private converſation, he had paſſed: ſome light cenſures on 
Neubauer's compoſitions, to which they were undoubtedly 
liable, when weighed in the old Bachian balance. Some officious 
friends reported theſe cenſures to Neubauer, who was inflamed 


with ſuch zeal for his art, that he broke out into the bittereſt in- 


vectives againſt Bach, without the leaſt reſtraint, and challenged 
him to a muſical conteſt, in the compoſition of a ſubject in parts, 
in which he wiſhed to engage the old muſician pro aris et focis. 

| Shortly after this Bach was ſeized with an acute diſorder, of 
Which, to the regret of all true connoiſſeurs in muſic; he died. 
Neubauer ſucceeded to his place, and was engaged as director of 
the concert by the princeſs of Schaumburg, but for no deter- 
minate time. Long, however, he did not long enjoy the ſatis- 
faction of a peaceful abode, and the happineſs of an affectionate 
wife, whom he had _— in Bueckeburg, for death hurried 
| 5 him 
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him off in the prime of life. He followed his predeceſſor Bach 
in the ſame year, and his bones were laid at reſt in the ſame 
church-yard with thoſe of nan he had been *. 
alive. - 

There can be no doubt but he hortened bis Hanks | 
which he had permitted to acquire a ſway over him. Formerly, 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, he had ihflamed his fancy by 
the generous juice of the grape : afterwards the ſcantineſs of his 
purſe induced him to have recourſe to brandy, to ſatisfy his want 
of ſtimulating liquor. In this he indulged to an immoderate de- 
gree ; and he fell a ſacrifice to his indulgence. + 

His native character was eſtimable. He had a diſpoſition to 

generoſity, which would have diſplayed itſelf to advantage in fa- 
vourable circumſtances : but his goodneſs of heart led him into 
extravagance. He employed his talents for the relief of neceſſi- 
tous muſicians, particularly on their travels, and gave them the - 
whole of his earnings, when he himſelf was ſo poor, that he muſt 
either ſtarve or get into debt. In ſhort, his heart was ſuſceptible 
of great and noble ſentiments. I cannot avoid thinking,” he 
uſed to ſay, that it is impoſlible for a great ail W 
row ſoul.” “. 
His phyſiognomy was expreſſive of genius and animation ; 
they indeed beamed from his eyes. The lower part of his face 
indicated the lover of what is called good living. In every fea- 
ture there was an indeſcribable ſtretch of attention to every im- 
preſſion his muſic produced. He well knew the paſſages that 
muſt have the greateſt effect; and never failed while they were 
playing to take a ſide glance at thoſe amateurs by whom he 
thought they would be moſt felt, or on whoſe Jacgment he mot 
depended. 

He compoſed with incredible facility ; and would fit FROM in 
a crowded tavern, and produce a maſterly ſymphony amid the 
jarring din of a hundred diſcordant voices. At times, it is ſaid, 
he expoſed himſelf to the diſgrace of detection. He would write 
down paſſages from ſore of his compoſitions that bad long been 
in print, and give them out as perfectly new. It cannot be 
denied that he had ſomething Thraſonic in his character. This 
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genius to pervade his character, and carried it to exceſs. His 
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was never more charly expreſſed than in his capital ſymphony, - 
„The Battle,” which "excels all his others in effect; but in 
real ſcience, and muſical correctneſs of invention and conſtruc- 


tion, muſt rank far below them. This ſymphony, and his 


cantata on the taking of Mentz, have been performed in ſeveral 


places with great applauſe. The latter has this ſingularity; that, 
though the work of a Bohemian, who was by no means maſter of 


the German language, he put the words together while he was 
- compoling the muſic, and wrote them down with the notes. 


This cantata, with all its faults in reſpect to proſody, has ſome- 


| thingin it ſo original that no poet has ventured to alter the words. 


His moſt perfect maſterpiece was the Harmony, -as it is enti- 
tled; a piece for wind- inſtruments, with accompaniments for a 
violin and bas. | All the {kill that could be exerted. for producing 
the fineſt effect by wind inſtruments has here been concentred 
in one focus. It is the harmony of the ſpheres, in AP 
idea of every thing terreſtrial is abſorbed. * _— 

It is to be regretted that Neubauer ſaffered Se his 


ſpirit, however, lives in his works; and many a foreigner will 
hear, with regret, the news of his > ently death, which _ 
October 11, 1905. | 
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GEORGE BEN DA, 
DIRECTOR OF THE CHAPEL or His HIGHNESS THE DUKE 
OF SAXE GOTHA. | 


In the year 1795 Germany loſt two eminent muſicians, Bach 
and Benda; of whom it is remarkable that they both ſprung 
from muſical families. George Benda was born in 1721 or 
1722. He was the third ſon of a linen-weaver, who lived at 
Altbenatky in Bohemia, and, in the* national ſpirit of that 
country, played a little on the hautboy, the bagpipe, and the 
plaltery. 


His 
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Y 88 were all muſicians, and his ouly ſiſter was 
1 to a muſician, and had the repute of being one of the 


beſt ſingers of her time. During the firſt Sileſian war, Frede- 
rick ll. of of Pruſſia brought the whole family out of Bohemia 
to Berlin, and placed the children under proper maſters to be 
taught muſic, The eldeſt brother, Francis, became a great 
player on the violin; and George ſoon diſplayed a talent for 
compoſition. He alſo handled the bow with conſiderable Kill; 


and at an early age was introduced into that great ſchool of mu- 


ſic, which was formed about the middle of the preſent century, 
in Berlin, and of which he ſoon became a conſpicudus member. 


He was likewiſe a good harpſichord player for that time; * | 


his favourite inſtrument was the hautboy. 


G. Benda never enjoyed any particular inſtructions for com- 
poſing muſic: his natural talent and feelings made him maſter 


of the art. On reading ſome able criticiſms of his later works, 


he once ſaid to a friend, The reviewer remarks'and praiſes my 
obſervance of ſome very ſublime rules of compoſition, with the 
very names of which I was in fact unacquainted.” In the 
mean time his fix ſonatas for the harpſichord, publiſhed in 
1757, and till conſidered as claſſical compoſitions, are laſting 
proofs how well he was led by his own ear to obey the rules of 


art. We cannot ſay whether Benda was ſent for to Gotha in 


conſequence of the recommendation of friends, or of the fame 
he had acquired : we only know that, in 1748, he went thither 
to fill the place of maſter of muſic to the chapel, which Stcel- 
zel, a man of merit in his way, had enjoyed before him. 


This fituation contributed greatly to improve his talents as a. 


compoſer. Frederic III. the reigning duke at that time, was a 
great lover and good judge of muſic, and Benda compoſed a 
great deal for the church by his order. He compoſed almoſt 


four ſets of church muſic for the whole year; beſides feveral 


maſſes, ſervices for paſſion-week, and other pieces. Hig fym- 
phonies were prized as highly at that time, as thoſe ot Haydn 
and Mozart are now. His Italian airs were greatly admired, 
and he Fompoled the 5 of the Yu 52 7 
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Benda enjoyed the eſteem of his prince in ſuch a degree, that 


de was ſent into Italy at his expence in 1465, and afterwards 


promoted to the rank of director of the chapel. This journey 
enlarged and improved his taſte, and freed him from many of 
the prejudices he had before imbibed. The acquaintance 


he obtained with the theatre prepared for him thoſe laurels, 


which he afterwards acquired by his compoſitions for the ſtage. 


He was indebted to fortuitous circumſtances, however, for an 
opportunity of gathering them. * In 1774 the palace at Weimar 


being burned down, Seiler's company of actors removed from 
that city to Gotha. With it came Schweizer, then chiefly 
known to the world for having compoſed the muſic to Wieland's 
opera of Alceſte, and who was afterwards the ſucceſſor of Benda 
as mulic maſter to the chapel. _ 


Benda's talents had now flumbered for ſomę time. On the 


death of Frederic III. in 1772, the mulic in the ducal chapel 
had been diſcontinued ; and nothing occurred to rouſe him from 
that life of indolence and eaſe, to which he had a ſtrong pro- 
penſity. The amuſements of the theatre, of which he was 
paſſionately fond, and the ſucceſs which attended the Alceſſe and 
other performances of Schweizer, at length, however, ſtimu- 
lated him to exert his talents for the ſtage. The firſt-fruit of 
this exertion was that very original and celebrated work his 
Ariadne. 

Benda was a great admirer of the declamation and àcon &f 
an actrefs at Gotha, of the name of Brandes, who had ne 
talent for ſinging: and he conſidered how he could combine her 
powers as an actreſs with the effect of muſic. The thought of 
a melodrama ſtruck him ; and this he communicated to his friend 
Engel of Berlin, who was then at Gotha with Gotter. He was 
informed by him, that a ſimilar idea had occurred to Rouſſeau, 
who had carried it into execution, though but feebly, in his 
Pygmalion; and he encouraged him to attempt ſuch a work. 
From. their hints Brandes the actor compoſed the text of the 
melodrama of Ariadne in the iſland of Naxos, The words of 
the piece have no extraordinary _— 22 the Kory i is well 


e 
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adapted for effect. 0. undertook the aac of the 
muſic for this piece, in ſuch a manner that there is no proper 
air, throughout the whole, but the muſic occaſionally relieves 
the declamation, and endeavours to extend the expreſſion of the 
ſentiments conveyed by the words. It is, indeed, an enchanting 
performance ; and Reichardt, a critic of no mean eminence, 
nid of it, that ſuch genuine muſic had never before been heard 
within the walls of a German theatre, 

This maſter-piece was followed by the M:dra of Gotter, into 
which, however, Benda introduced ſome airs. The Farr 
 Walder, Romeo and Fuliet, the Woodcutter, and Pygmalion, ſuc- 
ceeded each other rapidly; and ſome time after the Law of 
Tartary was performed at Manheim. 

Caprice, and probably ſome portion of diſlike to his rival 

Schweizer, who, however, was very far inferior to him, and 
with whom he had ſome cauſe to be offended, induced Benda, 
in 1778, to requeſt his diſmſhon from Gotha, where his in- 
come amounted to upward of two hundred a year. In this im- 
prudent reſolution he perſiſted, againſt the advice of all his 
friends, and went to Hamburg, where he was engaged by 
Schrœber, under very advantageous terms, as director of muſic 
to the theatre. He was accompanied by his only daughter, and 


one of his younger ſons, who both had engagements at the a 
atre likewiſe. 


After ſome-time he became difſatisfied with this Gtuation, left 
Hamburg and repaired to Vienna, where he acquired conſider- 
able fame and ſome money. Hence he returned to Gotha to 
viſit his ſiſter, Mrs. Hattaſch the finger, and his old friends; 
though chiefly to ſolicit a penſion from his former benevolent 
employer, as his preſent unſettled way of life afforded him but a 
gloomy proſpect for his declining years. It coſt him ſome pain 


to confeſs that he, an old man, after having ſpent” eight and 


twenty years of meritorious ſervices, had acted with ſueh im- 


prudence as at once to throw up a lucrative place from paſſion. 


The duke, however, was not deaf to his petition; and his 
brother prince Auguſtus, who, being a lover and judge of muſie, 
valued Benda as an n. Joined in the grant af a little annuſty. 
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And thus this muſician, who found his former Wend inſuffi- 
cient, though great in compariſon, now thought himſelf happy 
to be aſſured of ſomewhat leſs than ſeventy pounds a year for the 
remainder of his days. 

Soon after this he began to collect, and publiſh by ſubſcrip- 
tion, the various pieces he' had compoſed for the harpſichord 
while he was in the ſervice of the duke of Saxe Gotha. The 
fame of Benda was ſo great, that the firſt volume had above 
two thouſand ſubſcribers; but as none of the pieces exhibited 
that extraordinary merit, which he had diſplayed in his compo- 


ſitions for the ſtage, the ſucceeding volumes experienced but 


indifferent ſucceſs. | 

At the preſſing invitation of Mrs. Zernits, ſupported by the” 
advice of his other friends, he left the place of his reſidence. 
near Gotha, and repaired to Paris, to bring out his Ariadne, 
which had been tranſlated into French. It was accordingly per- 
formed at the Italian theatre : but the opinion of the public was 


divided reſpecting it; in conſequence of this a little paper war 


atoſe, which was carried on in the Mercure de France. He 
reaped ſufficient emolument, however, to a the — of 


his journey. 


On his return he ſpent his days in extreme ſolitude, his W 
having long been dead, and his children grown up and diſ- 
perſed in the world. In 1790, or 1797, he took a final 
leave of muſic in a cantata, compoſed at Ronneburg,. under the 
title of Benda's Lamentations. Walking was his chief- occupa- 
tion and amuſement, and he often went to a town ſome miles 
off; entered at one gate, went out at another, and returned 
home without ſpeaking to a ſingle perſon. He frequently went 


on poſt-days to read the news as early as poſſible, for he was 


eager after a knowledge of public events, and in particular con- 
cerning every thing that appertained to the French revolution, 
of which he was a warm friend. Once meeting an acquaint- 


| ance, whom he could not avoid, he ſtood ſtill, and looked 


earneſtly all round him, without ſpeaking. Are you Idok- 
ing for any one?“ faid his old friend. Yes: for my wiſe,” 
« You have no wife,” O yes: Solitude.“ 


— 
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and he died on the'6th of November, 1796, about the age of 
ſeventy-four. Handel, Jomelli, Gluck, and Bach, have been 
inſtanced as examples of muſicians who were great caters; and 
Benda may be added to the number. Onee calling on a friend, 
a frugal Frenchman, who had a piece of roaſt · meat juſt, brought 
in, that he intended ſhould ſerve him for his ſupper during the 
whole week, and being aſked to taſte it, he ſat down, though 
| EEO IR RCIR NIN IEIY 
bones. 
lle was famed for abſence of tnjnd and forgerfulnef; many 
inſtances of which are related. Mildneſs and benevolence were 
alſo highly predominant in his character: but he was extremely 
ſenſible of any affront, or diſreſpect, and did not readily forget 
it, He loved his children, yet left their education almoſt to 
chance. Rightly as he judged in the-caſe ef others, and good as 
was the counſel he gave his friends, he often miſtook his own 
intereſt, and neglected the duties incumbent on the father of a 
family. His firſt paffion, which he carried to exceſs, was to 
relieve. the wants of others: his next was for ſociety and cards, 
though with-the exception of almoſt all games of chance; and 
he has often ſeriouſly ſaid, that he could ſcarcely believe it poſ- 
ſible for a man to be a good compoſer of muſic who had ao {kill 
at cards or draughts. _ 

Of the philoſophy of Benda we have many ſpecimens before 
us in his letters, an extract from which we cannot withhold, as 
it will probably be acceptable to the readers, and afford ſome 
ben of the man. 

8 March 4, 1788. 

« Ia Sceptic? Heaven defend me from it! Scepticiſm in- 
dicates weakneſs of mind, has embittered the lives of many, 
and to many has made death terrible. I believe, and firmly bey 
lieve, what reaſon bids me: but things, of which 1 cannot 
convince myſelf, I leave as they are; reject them not, ridicule - 
them not, and only ſay, that I know nothing of the matter. 
With reſpect to our ſtate beyond the grave, nothing can be faid 
with certainty : he who created us alone can know, whether, 
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and how, the foul, ſeparated from its body, can think and aft. 
But this-uncertainty diſfarbs me not. Was I unhappy before I 
was born? Why | then. ſhould I deem myſelf. unhappy, if I 
muſt ceaſe to be and return to my former non- entity? I thank 
the Omnipotent ſor the boon of this ſhort liſe, whether futu- | 
rity be to me an eternal ſleep, or a continuation of exiſtence. 
If the creator of all things have deſtined man to the latter, I am 
convinced, that 1 too ſhall enjoy ſuch happineſs. While this is 
the ſtate of my mind, the old fellow. with his ſeythe may come 
when he will. Probably he will not find that I ſhall receive 
him with a ſmile; though I:certainly ſhall with ſerenity, if my 
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' EWALD-FREDERIC COUNT DE HER TZ BERG. 


MINISTER OF STATE TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA, CURATOR 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY AT BERLIN, PRESIDENT OP 

| THE ECONPMICAL , SOCIETY AT POTSDAM, HONORARY 

' MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OF LONDON, 
&c. &c. | 


Ir is known to the world, that Hertzberg was one of the 
moſt able and active affiſtants of Frederic II.; and that this 
great king, in his laſt hours, would have him 450 of all his 
miniſters about him: thus appearing to. make the count the de- 
poſitory of thoſe political maxims, an ahrence to which was 
to maintain and extend the internal ſtrength and external en 

of the Pruffian monarchy. | 
Ewald-Frederic Von Hertzberg, deſcended "RN an ancient 
but decayed Pomeranian family, was born on the ſecond of 
September 1725, at Lottin, an eſtate of his anceſtors, near 
New Stettin, to which his father had retired with the rank + 
of major, in the ſervice of the king of Sardinia, When he 
. Was 
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was ſix years old, his parents 1 him to the care of a 


bt iy clergyman, named Rhenſius, in whoſe houſe ſe 


veral young noblemen were boarders. Under this maſter, who 
poſſeſſed his grateful eſteem, he imbibed the elements of learn 
ing with ſuch ſucceſs, that, after having been three years at 
the academy of Old Stettin, he was capable, in 1742, of 
compoſing a genealogical hiſtory of the firſt Auſtrian emperors, 
in Latin, from original ſources. Both the choice of his ſub- 
ject, and the manner in which he handled it, proved that, al- 
ready in his ſeventeenth year, he had turned his thoughts to that 
courſe in which he afterwards obtained ſo much fame. | 

Probably the narrow circumſtances of his parents, which his 
father arduouſly ſtrove to improve, firſt induced him to try a 
path, in which he hoped he might earlier be enabled to ſupport 
himſelf without their aſſiſtance. But whether this conjecture 


be right or not, it is certain that he ſedulouſly purſued the ftudy - 


of the public law of Germany, and the ſciences connected with 


it, during a three years reſidence at Halle, under the celebrated 


profeſſors Bœhmer, Von Ludwig, Schmauſs, and Wolf. Be- 


fore he- quitted the univerſity he was defirous of exhibiting a 
proof of the knowledge. he had acquired, by a ſyſtematic eſſay 
an the juriſprudence of Brandenburg; but the cabinet of Berlin 
forbad the publication of this work, to which, however, it could 
not refuſe! praiſe. The mortification experienced by the young 
man contributed greatly, perhaps, to render the future miniſter of 
ſtate more friendly to the liberty of the preſs, than from the 
tenor of his mind in other reſpects he appears likely to have been. 
Nothing remained for him at the time, however, but to chooſe 
another ſubject for his theſis, which he propoſed to maintain in 
public withaut a moderator; and he pitched upon the Electoral 
Union, the hiſtory of which he executed with great Judgment, 
and defended with uncommon applauſe. 

Immediately after this he was placed in the department of fo- 


reign affairs at Berlin; then accompanied the embaſſy of the 


elector of Brandenburg, on occaſion of chooſing an emperor, as 
fecretary; and after his return laboured with great induſtry in 
By dis bulinels, dh in the private archives, an intimate 


Q4 , . acquaintance 
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acquaintance with which he juſtly conſidered as ha ak; certain. 
road to diſtinction in his new career. His exertions were ſoon 
noticed, and praiſed by the king; who directed him to make 
extracts from documents relative to the hiſtory of Brandenburg, 
and to compoſe an effay on the military ſtate of the electorate. 
As a recompenſe for this he was made counſellor of legation, 
and thus attained one ſtep nearer his object, he being now called 
upon officially to defend the actions and rights of his prince *. 
In 1750 he received orders to arrange the ſecret papers of ſtate, 
which had remained packed up ever ſince the war of 1745. An 
inſpection of the original documents, reſpecting the external con- 
nexions of his court and the moſt important tranſactions of the 
times, afforded him an accurate and profound knowledge of the 
domeſtic and foreign relations of Pruſſia, and contributed ndt a 
little to his future improvement. In 1752 his eſſay On the firſt 
Population of the Marche of Brandenburg, obtained the prize 
from the royal academy of ſciences at Berlin; and, in conſe- 
quence of it, he was ſoon after made a member of the academy, 
and privy counſellor of legation. In 1455 he was ſummoned 
to the ordinary conferences of the department for foreign affairs, 
and had the ſuperintendance of part of the private. diſpatches. 
During this buſy period he wrote the conciſe but learned * Hiſtory 
of the Maritime Strength of Brandenburg under the EleQtor 
Frederic-William the Great, and of the African Company, as 
likewiſe of the Poſſeſſions of the Brandenburgers on the Coaſt 
of Africa, which the King, Frederic-William, fold to the 
Dutch in 1720. 

In 1756, when Frederic II. meditated the project of marching 
at the head of ay army into Bohemia and Saxony, Hertzberg 
was directed to prepare an “ Abſtract of the ſecret Deſigns of 
the Courts of Vi jenna, Peterſburg,. and Dreſden, againſt 


V la the year 1747 he 1 an anſwer to the Pol. Hſtorie * Staat: ſebler, Ie. 
entitled “ Political Hiſtory of the Errors of State, which the European Powers have 
committed with reſpect to the Houſes of Bourbon and Brandenburg ; 3 and, in 1748, 


an arzument, in French, againſt che crown of England, reſpeRing the freedom of 


the navigation of Pruſlis, 2s a neutral nation, in the maritime war of that time. 
Roth theſe works, bowever, remained unpubliſhed for reaſons of Rate, 


\ Pruſſia,” 
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Pruſſia, r e the elector r Saxony; which the 
- King had found means to procure: and when Frederic made 


himſelf maſter of Dreſden, and ſent Hertaberg the cerreſpond- . 


ence of the Saxon court from 1746 to 1956, taken from the 
archives, the miniſter drew up, from theſe forty volumes, in 
the courſe of a ſingle week, in three different languages, The 
Memorial reſpecting the Conduct of the Courts of Vienna and 
Saxony,: and their dangerous Deſigns againſt the King of Pruſſia, 
with the original Documents, from which the Proofs of them 
are derived.” This memorable compoſition brought on him 
various attacks, to all of which he gave a general anſwer. , 
In the beginning of the year 1757, when the king was pre- 
paring for a freſh campaign, and had it in contemplation to 
abandon Pruſſia and Weſtphalia in order to concentrate his 
whole force between the Viſtula and the Weſer, and employ it 
againſt Auſtria, Hertzberg counſelled him, in an anonymous 


letter, not to leave thoſe provinces, but rather to augment his . 


army with forty thouſand men, The latter part of his advice 


was taken, as the writer ſoon diſcovered ; but Frederic abandoned 


the provinces, and they were loſt. After the death of privy 
counſellor Wahrendorf, in the courſe of this year, Hertzberg 


became firſt privy counſellor, or ſecretary, of ſtate, for the fo- 
reign department; in which office he had to prepare all the pri- 


vate diſpatches, both French and German, including thoſe for 
Sileſia In addition to this, he had the ſuperintendance of the 
ſecret archives. He had alſo, from this time, the direction of 
foreign affairs, in conjunction with the two miniſters count 
Podewils and count Finkenſtein ; compoſed all the ſtate papers 
that were written in German, French, and Latin, during the 


ſeven. years war; and removed the ſecret archives to Mag- 8 


debourg. 


After the unfortunate battle of Collin, when the fortreſs of 
was threatened by a 


Stettin, completely diveſted of 
Swediſh army, he rendered an important ſervice to his king and 


nation, by perſuading his patriotic countrymen, the ſtates of 


Pomerania, to aſſemble in haſte a body of militia, conſiſting of 


ten battalions of foot, and two ſquadrons of huflars., Theſe / 
| | bar 
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were kept emabodied-doniog 83 as the war, and per- 
farmed: ſignal ſervices hy theie-eloue, which was anjomped and | 
ae eee. Up | 

In the year 1562, Hertzberg:was the eke wb 
an accommodation between, Ruſſia and. Sweden, and in 170g che 


king pitched upon him as the inſtrument for effecting a general 


peace. He went to Hubertſburg with oral inſtructions merely, 
and there concluded a treaty on the day preſcribed. The ſaying 
of Frederick: on. bia d + You have made peace, as I made 
war, one againſt many, was to ſuch a miniſter the nobleſt of 
rewards. After this, his merits and exertions were further re- 
warded by: the place of ſecond miniſter of ſtate, or miniſter for 
foreign. affairs, vacated by the death of count Podewils; in addi- 
ee en eee to ne former 
ſunctions. 

On the firſt partition of poland. in 1772, Bamberg though 
he ſo loudly declaimed againſt the laſt diviſion of that unfortu- 
nate kingdom, was extremely active, both by his expoſition. of 
the pretonſions of Pruſſia, and his counſels reſpeQiing the ag- 
grandiſement of the Houſe of Brandenburg. As theſe important 
ſervices to the Pruſſian monarchy appeared to have been too little 
noticed, he himſelf was anxious that they ſhould be fully diſ- 
played in Weddigen's ſketches of his life. Hertzberg took an 
active part in the diſputes between the houſes of Pruſſia and 
Auſtria reſpecting Bavaria, both hy his writings and his influ- 
ence: and at the peace of Teſchen, in 1779, he was not idle, 
baving drawn up the treaty himſelf. As the emperor Joſeph 
made freſh attempts, in 1784, to obtain Bavaria, theſe rendered 
new counterplots neceſſary. Hertzberg performed a principal part 
in the grand project of bringing about a coalition of the German 
princes, in 1785, intended to fruſtrate the emperor's ſcheme : 
but, according to his own avowal, the firſt hint.of it came from 
the heir to the throne. The count publiſhed ſome tracts reſpecting 0 
this coalition. Soon aſter this he became prime mover of the mear 
ſures entered into for quelling the diſturbances.in Holland, reſtor- 

ing the ſtadtholder, and diminiſhing the 3 of F pace 
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princeſs of Orange was his work “. 


During his laſt illneſs, Frederick, as we bave already obſerved, | 


| ſent for his old and truſty miniſter to Sans Souci, and kept him 


with him till his death, which occurred, Auguſt the 16th, 1986. 
What muſt have been the feelings of Hertzberg at the demiſe of 


this firſt of kings, who had honoured him with bis confidence for 
ſo many years, with whom he had ſo long co- operated, the 
ſplendor of whoſe great deeds had been diffuſed over him alſo, 
and on whoſe quitting the ſtage it was probable his own part as a 
politician was ended | But the hour was not yet come when he 
was to retire from the fatigues of ſtate, to enjoy dignity and eaſe. 

Frederick - William ſeemed defirous of treating Hertzberg 
with the ſame favour and affection as his uncle. He bonoured 


him with the order of the black eagle; took him along with 


bim when he went to receive the homage of Pruſſia and Sileſia; 
promoted him to the rank of a count; ſent him to Pomerania 
and the Neumark, to accept the oaths of fealty in the name of 
his king; committed to his charge the department of foreign 
affairs; and made him curator of the academy. Peace was re- 
ſtored in Holland by his means; and he was active in preſerving 
the balance of Europe. Hence reſulted the celebrated 

of Reichenbach, in 1790. The count could never forget that 
this compact, which he conſidered as his maſter-ſtroke, was not 
brought to perfection, and that he was thwarted in the execution 
of his deſigns. With this ſource of diſſatisfaction others united. 


When this princeſs was ſtopped in her journey by the Dutch patriots, the king 
of Pruſſia demanded ſatis faction within a ſhort determinate time, in 'a memorial 
drawn up by Hertzberg, The following letter on this occaſion from the count to 
Mr. Poſſelt, publiſhed in Poſſelt's annals for 1797, No. 2, p. 137, is characteriſtie 
of the miniſter, In the caſe of the laſt memorial of Mr. Von Tulemeier, I have 
| in my thoughts the examples of Popilius Laznas, Liv. xlv. 12, and of Admiral Mat- 
thews before Naples; and I have ultimately attaibed a wiſh which I have ever 
cheriſhed throughout my diplomatic career. This attempt, however, is much more 
Ariking than either of thaſe to which I allude, becauſe it is not directed againſt ſach 
. feeble ſovereigns as Antiochus and Don Carlos, but a much greater power (France), 


at leaft FRG not bare, 4 Holland, Yet I engage * it _ not 8 
2 war.” 
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In May 1791 the cabinet was enlarged by che additiorf of two 
new miniſters, ſo that the buſineſs was no longer conducted by 
himſelf alone, which he ſenſibly felt; This proof of diſeſteem, 
or disfavour, induced him, in July, to requeſt his diſmiſſal, or at 
leaſt to be exonerated from any concern in foreign affairs, The 
latter was granted; · but neither his complete reſignation, nor 

the relinquiſhment of his ſalary, which he had likewiſe offered, 
was accepted. Thus he {till retained the title of prime miniſter ; ' 
but the only buſineſs he had to tranſact was what belonged to 


bim as curator of the academy of ſciences, with the ſuperinten- 


dence of the filk manufaRure * in Prufi, and the rural econo- 


my of the country. 


The leiſure now enjoyed by the count, and his high regard 
for the late king, induced him to reſolve on writing a hiſtory of 


Frederick II. and to avail himſelf of the ſecret archives for that pur- 


poſe. The new monarch gave him permiſſion. Obſtacles of every 
kind, however, were induſtriouſly thrown in his way; ſo that at 


length he grew weary of a work, which, continually occupying 


his mind, by the recollection of happier days, might have afforded 
him conſiderable enjoyment. He effected, however, the erection 
of à memorial to Frederick the Great, an idea which he did not 
ſuggeſt to his Pomeranian countrymen in vain. This was a marble = 


ſtatue of the king, by Schadow, toward which the count himſelf 


ſubſcribed one thouſand rixdollars (one hundred and ſixty-fix 
penny} , and which was Ny dedicated to ws memory, at 
Old 

The manufacture of ſilk ſeems to to have been an object peculiarly dear to 


count Hertzberg, and that the hopes entertained by him on this occaſion were pro- 
portionably ſanguine may be ſeen by the following extract of a letter from that noble - 


man, to a perſon in high public ſituation in this country, dated Berlin, June 1, 
1794. 


« Je continue a faire des grandes progres dans la eulture de la oye nationale, et je 
me flatte, que favoriſer par le ſaiſon de cette annce nous aurons une recolte abon · 
dante, et que nos fabriques proſperont par n ruine de Lion, puiſque les etranger viet 
nent deja demander de nos fabrications,” 

It would appear from another paſſage, that he encouraged the cultivation of filk 
by giving two golden Fredericks, and preſenting a medal to every perſon, on raifing 
the firſt twenty pounds weight; his or her name was alſo inſerted in the gazette, 

+ 1t appears from an original letter, .written by the ex-miniſter, and now in the 


poſſeſſion 


- 
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Old Stettin, on the roth of October 1793, when Hertzberg gave 
vent to his feelings reſpecting the merits of en in aa 


oration delivered by him on this oceaſion . 


Bae e en umb e res and he could; 
not have ſupported his various exertions during ſo long a period, 
had he lived in a leſs ſimple manner. In the year 1780 he wa 


attacked by a dangerous illneſs, during. which the king teſtified 


his anxiety for his life by frequently.ſending to inquire after his 


health, and giving orders, that no carriage ſhould paſs-near his 


houſe. During thelaſt two years ofhis exiſtence the ſpaſmodic com- - 
plaint, under which he occaſionally ſuffered, became more ſevere. 


laſting, and, after he had loſt his ſpeech for more than a month, 
he died on the 24th of May 1795, aged ſixty-nine years, eight 


months, and twenty-five days, near fifty years of which he had 


ſpent in the ſervice of the ſtate. According to his laſt will, his 


brother, E. R. Count de Hertzberg, a captain of horſe, was ap- 


pointed his heir, after the payment of a conſiderable number of 
legacies. , 

Hertzberg's phyſiognomy was ſtrikingly expreſſive of a think=- 
ing mind, Of his carriage and external appearance he was 


negligent. His dreſs was after the manner of the old ſchoot. His 


manners were not thoſe of a courtier hut of a citizen; plain, and 
patriarchal, as was his mode of living. He ſaw little company 
at his houſe, and his 1 was confined out to men 
of letters. 


The count united what we do not often find in the 8 per- 
ſon, the practical man of buſineſs with the theoriſt and ſcholar. - 


Had he not been a ſtateſman, he would have been admirably qua- 


lified for a profeſſor. His predilection for hiſtorical inquiries, 5 
and his ſucceſs in them, are evinced by the memoirs he read in | 


peſſe don of the Editor, that he fubſeribed two hundred Faineas on this occaGon. 
Edit. | 


See Unſendliche nachricht win der dem grafſen Keenig Friedrich IT. x At. Stetin 


arrichteten marmorn:n bildſaule : et A circumtftantial account of the marble ſtatue erect- 


ed to the great king Frederick II. at Old Stettin; printed at Berlin, in quarto, 1793. 
An engraving of the ſtatus itſelf is prefixed. | 


+ An elegant print of him has been publiſhed by d at Nuremberg, en- 
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the academy, a eomplete catalogue of which is given in Meuſel's 
fifth ſupplement. The numerous ſtate papers he has compoſed 
alſo afford ſtrong proofs of his great diplomatic induſtry and abi- 
Jlities. They have been publiſhed in three volumes, under the 
title of Recucil des Deduttions, & c. A collection of expoſitions, 
manifeftoes, declarations, treaties, and other. public documents 
and writings, compoſed and publiſhed for the court of Pruſſia, 
by-court de Hertzberg, miniſter of ſtate.” Theſe include the 
political tranſactions of the Pruſſian government from the year 
1756 to the year 1795. He could not for a long time obtain 
permiſſion to publiſh the third volume, which contains the me- 
morable treaties and tranſaQtions of the year 1790, with Poland 
and the Porte, and with Auſtria at Richenbach. It appeared at 
length in 1796. 


 Acritic has excellently appreciated Hertzberg's character as a 
political writer, in few words. Unqueſtionably he is the 


greateſt and moſt weighty author, in regard to expoſitions (a- 
duftions), that Germany can boaſt of. A ſtateſman, who, with 
an extenſive knowledge of politics and the world, is intimately 
_ acquainted with ancient and modern hiſtory, the public law of 
Germany, and every thing connected with it; has ſtudied the 
records and claims of his king for ſeveral years ; has acquired an 
eminent rank in diplomatic learning, and poſſeſſes various know- 
ledge. Beſide this, he has great penetration ; is capable of ſeeing 
things, and exhibiting them in their true ſhape and value, with a 
clear, pure, . extremely conciſe, eaſy, and convincing 
ſtyle. 7”, 

A remarkable feature of his political character, which is not 
uſually copied by the members of the diplomatic body, was a high 
degree of {incerity and openneſs, which i in many reſpects claims 
our regard, but did not always render him the ſecureſt repoſitory of 
political ſecrets. This too might be the reaſon that during his lat- 
ter years he was excluded from a ſhare in the buſineſs of the ca- 
binet, and even his letters opened at the poſt-ofice. This way 

of thinking, probably, among other things, gave him ſuch an in- 
clination to publicity. Every ſtate,” ſaid he in his ſpeech to the 
academy on the coronation-day of. Frederick-William II, © the 


_— 
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conduBt of which is founded on wiſdom, power; ahd juſtes, 


gains by that publicity which exhibits it to the world iu its true 
light: it is dangerous only to choſe EIS which n 
and crooked by- ways. | 

With a commendable enſe of his own ah . Was 
aſſociated a daſh of vanity, a certain degree of pertinacity, a tod 


great diflike of contradiction, Ill health and neglect ſerved to in- 
creaſe the diſcontent - of his latter years. He was pleaſed with 


nothing that way done in Pruſſia, Aceuſtomed to the moſt ex- 
tenſive political activity, he was not enough of a practical philo- 
ſopher to feel with unconcern his powers contracted and his in- 
fluence vaniſhed. He faw the ſtate brought to a perilous criſis: 
he looked upon himſelf as the only perſon who could fave it 


from approaching ruin. Accofdingly he reſolved once more to 


offer his ſervices to the king, and, in July 1794, he wrote three 
letters to his majeſty, which, on account of the anxious impor- 
tunity, boldneſs of political opinions, rare freedom of ſpeech, 
and wounded ſelf- love, evidently diſplayed in them, have been 


preſerved, as highly memorable documents, with the king's an- 


ſwer, in Haberlin's Staats Archir, Political Repoſitory,” for 
1796, No. 1. In giving a character of Hertzberg, a few frag- 
ments of theſe letters thould not be omitted. | 


His difapproval of the new partition of Poland he expreſſes SY 


| moſt forcibly in the following terms: * I confeſs, according to 


my notion, it is the greateſt political fault that the three powers, 
Pruſſia in particular, could commit. The claim which they 


advance for the diviſion of Poland is fo odious and fo ſtrongly re- 
probared, that it will remain an eternal blot on the reputation of 


the 'three ſovereigus, will tarniſh their names as long as hiſtory 
ſhall aft, and I own I know not how they can reconcile it with 


their religion or their conſciences. I have incurred your majeſty's 
diſpleaſure *, I was facrificed to the court of Vienna, and I have 
withdrawn myſelf from affairs of ſtate, to which I had devoted 
myſelf, I believe with ſucceſs, for fifty, or at leaft for thirty 


® On occafion of the convention of Reichenbach. 
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years.” Here he proceeds to ſtate the dangers of à war with 
France, and propoſes, as the only means of averting ruin, that 
the king ſhould propoſe a peace with the French republic, as 
mediator, in the name of the allied powers. *< If your majeſty 
ſhould approve this idea, I will undertake to carry it into execu- 
tion with-that activity which is natural to me, and which I have 
never failed to exert, by means of perſons whom I would ſelect 
and memorials which I would compoſe for the belligarent powers. 
I would propoſe to them a general congreſs like that of the peace 
of Weſtphalia, and there is every reaſon to preſume, from the con- 
fidence all parties have in the known rectitude of my principles, 
that it would be accepted. I do not wiſh to reſume my place in 
your majeſty's cabinet; I deſire only to be admitted into it for a 
Tufficient time to re-eſtabliſh the ſafety, ſecurity, and weight of my 
country. I have lived too long not to wiſh for repoſe, after I 
have rendered it this ſervice, and I aſk no other reward. I fore- 
ſee, from the remembrance of what is paſt, that your majeſty. 


will charge me with extreme preſumption, and that this may 
increaſe your diſpleaſure againſt me: but I chooſe rather to run 
this riſk, than not to exert the laſt efforts of which I think 
myſelf capable to fave my country, and to ſerve a mo- 
narch with whom I have fallen into diſgrace, but to whom 
I am not the leſs attached and devoted. If your majeſty 
would truſt, to me, I would draw up memorials, without loſs of 
time, exhibiting reaſons of ſufficient force to induce the two 
courts of London and Vienna to acknowledge the French re- 
public, and make peace with her on the footing I have propoſed, 
&c. j and I have likewiſe ſome hope, that 1 could bring the 
French convention into this, by the arguments which I ſhould 
lay before it, and to which it would more readily liſten than if 
they came from any other miniſter than me, whoſe firmneſs and 
veracity it knows from the paſt. At the ſame time I will 
endeavour to make the court of Ruſſia liſten to reaſon, by 
forcible arguments to which ſhe cannot refuſe to ſubmit. If 
theſe ſuggeſtions receive your majeſty” s approbation, the me- 
morials in queſtion will be compoſed in a couple of days; and 
it will chen depend on your majeſty whether I ſhall be near your 
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perſon; to prepare daily and preciſe inſtructions for the foreign . 
miniſters, as I did witliſo much activity and ſucceſs in the happy 
period between 1786 and the middle of 17901. To your majeſty 
it ſhall not coſt a ſingle penny. I will uridertake the whole 
from motives of the moſt difintereſted patriotiſm, and will retire 
the moment the preſent criſis is paſt.” - Your. majeſty knows, by 
experience, whether others have ferved you better, more 
promptly, and at leſs expence, ſince my diſmiſſal from the 
end,” | | TT 
To the plain and home language of theſe letters the king re- 
turned the following ſhort but expreſſive anſwer :—* There” 
was a time, when you fulfilled a duty, in ſubmitting to 
me your opinion reſpeCting thoſe affairs which J entruſted: to 
your zcal. Now your diplomatic career is finiſhed, I ſhould 
have been glad, if your diſcretion had ſpared me the trouble of 
advice, to which I pay regard only when I aſk it. Leave to 
the miniſters, whom my confidence has placed over thoſe con- 
cerns, which were once entruſted to your ſuperintendence, the 
care of receiving my orders, and carrying thenr into execution. 
I know the value of patriotiſm, and I would wiſh to think that 
it alone prompted your offers. Yet it is poſlible, that ſelf-love 
may hive aſſumed its garb to your eyes, anil deceived you with 
reſpect to your true motives: and-I ſhall be glad, if this hint 
put you ſufficiently upon your guard againſt your own feelings, 
ſo as to induce you to confinè yourſelf within the ſphere of 
your preſent duties, and fave me the unpleaſant taſk of repeat- 
ing to you this counſel, With this I pray God to take you 
into his good and holy keeping. From the camp at Oppenheim, 
July 20, 1794. 


„% FREDERIC- WILLIAM.” 


From the merits of Hertzberg, as a politician, we now turn 
to thoſe he poſſeſſed in relation to ſcience. The academy. of 
Berlin will ever remain highly indebted to him; for as the Ger- 
man men of letters were nearly excluded under the reign of 
Frederic II. Hertzberg, on being made curator, wiſhed to in- 
vite into its boſom the moſt eminent of the natives, particularly 
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thoſe of Berlin. He endeavoured more and more to Germanize 
the Freneh turn which the members had taken; and, though he 


was himfelf fond of the French language, he fupported the 


caufe of that of his country, both by exhortation and practice. 
In his converſations with Frederic he always fpoke in favour of 
the German tongue, and thus gave riſe to his majeſty's eſſay on 


German literature, which the king ordered him to get tranſlated 


and' printed. On this occaſion he wrete to a German literary 
friend, with whom he correſponded frequently, I have not 
facrificed the fuperiority of the German to the uſual arts 
of a court, but have endeavoured, both in converſation and 
writing, to turn the king from his prejudice, though in 
vain,” 

Hertzberg avid greatly to promote the colters of Gl 
in Pruſha, Previouſly. to the year 1788, when a particular 
board was appointed for this object, he was made preſident of it: 
the induſtry of thoſe who attended to this branch of cultivation 
was animated almoſt wholly by himſelf, by advances of money, 
pecuniary rewards, medals, and his own example at his eftate of 
Britz, near Berlin. Between the years 1769 and 1289 he ſpent 
10,000 rix-dollars (16661.) in bringing the culture of ſilk to 


perfection. His drawing- rooms at Britz and at Berlin were 


_ furniſhed with this commodity from his own eſtate, and all the 


filk garments he wore were made of the ſame. In 1784, on 
the king's birth-day, Hertzberg made his appearance at court, at 
Potſdam, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, in a ſplendid ſuit of vel · 
vet. The king noticed it, and aſked how he came to be ſo 
dreſſed. © It is from filk of my own raiſing,“ anſwered the 
miniſter, and the whole has been manufactured in your ma- 
jeſty's dominions ; 1 thought, therefore, I could not better teſ- 
tify my joy on this day, than by a produCtion of the country, 
which is indebted for its exiſtence to your majeſty's glorious 
reign.” The hiſtory of the culture of ſilk in the Pruſſian ter- 
ritories, under the direction of the board, is eircumſtantially 
given in Weddigen's Fragments, p. 151 and following. Since 
the eſtablifnment of this board, the cultivators of ſilk have en- 


joyed 
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joyed much more favour and ſupport than before. On that 

occaſion Hertzberg had paricularly in view the poor village 

ſchoolmaſters ; and, beſide the additional employment of raiſing 

filk, he produred them more roomy habitations, ground for 

planting, and many other advantages. He indeed proved him- 

delt a patriot in regard to the ſcliolaſtic inſtitutions of his country 
in general. He exerted himſelf with paternal care for the im- 

provement of the royal ſchool of arts (rea!ſchule) at Berlin, of 

which he was one of the guardians, and the different eſtabliſh- 

ments connected with it. Among other favours, he beſtowed 

on this inſtitution 1000 rixdollars (1661,) for the repair of the 

ſchool-houſe; frequently ſent it fire-wood ; diſtributed conſi- 
derable ſums of money among the ſcholars; paid a teacher of the 
management of ſilk- worms an annual ſalary of 200 rixdollars 
(331.) for ſix years; and allotted rewards to his pupils. He was 

likewiſe a conſiderable henefactor to two other ſchools at Berlin. 

Whenever he was afked to a public examination of the ſcholars 
of any of the public ſeminaries in the capital, he always accepted 
the invitation, if it were practicable for him to be preſent, was an 
attentive auditor, and at times even affiſted in the examinations. 

On all occaſions he inculcated the principle, that the two chief 
Objects of education are, to inſtil into the minds of youth the 
love of their country, and give them a thorough knowledge of 

it. He hkewiſe viſited the civil and military ſchools of the 

lower claſſes. At every examination of the barrack-ſchool of 
the late Pfuhl's, now Thile's, regiment, he formed one of the 

audience, and diſplayed his liberality to the children and the 
teachers. He alſo paid great attention to the New and Old 
Stettin gymnaſiums : the former! was indeed partly revived by 
him from its declining ſtate. For ſeveral years he made a con- 
LAerable addition to the income of the teachers; and, beſide this, 
he beſtowed books, maps, and money, from time to time, to 

enrich the library of the ſchool, and as rewards to the moſt dili- 
gent ſcholars. To the gymnaſium of Old Stettin, in which 

he had laid the foundation of his own acquirements, he ſhewed 
himſelf particularly grateful on the zoth of October, 1793, on 

33 the 
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the dedication of the ſtatue of Frederic II. He delivered a 
ſpeech there, and preſented to the inſtitution, among other 
things, the important Codex Diplomaticus Pomeruniæ of Dreger, 
which he had purchaſed, of Dreger's heirs, for 500 rixdollars 
(83 J.), and enriched with many ancient documents. He con- 
. tributed likewiſe to the ſupport of the Sunday charity-ſchool of 
Mr. Fidler, preacher at Spandau, by an annnal donation. 
be name of Hertzberg is alfo mentioned with reſpect among 
the Pruffian agricukuriſts. He himfelf defcribed the rural eco- 
nomy of his eftate at Britz, in Bueſching's Reiſe von Berlin, 
&c. or Journey from. Berlin, through Britz, to Rekahn.“ 
It is advantageouſly diſtinguiſhed in every reſpect. He brought 
the rearing of cattle to a great degree of perfection; introduced 
ſtall-feeding, of which he approved unconditionally, except with 
regard to ſheep ; cultivated many kinds of fodder, particularly 
lucerne; and recommended a very advantageous method of ſav- 
Ing wood, and managing foreſts. He never ſuffered a tree to 
be cut down, but dug up the earth round it, and looſened the 
Toots, ſo that it fell by its own weight : thus a conſiderable 
quantity of reſinous wood was gained, and the land rendered 
almoſt immediately fit for the reception of ſeed, He was not a 
little chagrined to find his propoſal for the general adoption of 
this method throughout the country neglected. His ſilk- 
works at Britz have already been mentioned. The order, ex- 
actneſs, diligence, and induſtry, with which this eſtate was 
managed, were eminent. There Hertzberg enjoyed his plea- 
ſures and recreation, and his eye was extended to the minuteſt 
objects. How firmly he was perſuaded, that the rural economy 
of this territory was incapable of improvement, appears from 
his will; in which he makes it an abſolute condition with his 
.heirs, that they ſhould continue to manage not only the lands 
in fee, which he held in Pomerania, but alſo his -freehold-6f 
Britz, according to the plan which be had adopted and ound 
ſo advantageous. 
By way of concluding this brief memorial of a man ſo emi- 
bent in his day, and whoſe name will be recorded with honour 
ta 
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to the lateſt poſterity, we ſhall aſs a tranſlation of the epitaph | 
inſcribed on Wie tomb. _ f 


HIS EXCELLENCY 
EWALD-FREDERIC COUNT HERTZBERG, 
MINISTER OF STATE,” OF WAR, AND oF THE CABINET, 
"CURATOR OF. THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, KNIGHT - 
OF THE ORDERS OF THE BLACK AND RED BAGLE, 
HEREDITARY LORD OF BRITZ, LOTTIN, &c. 

| A MAN, 
WHOSE NAME ALONE Is A SUFFICIENT EULOGY, 


AND WHOSE MEMORY GRATEFUL POSTERITY WILL 
HONOUR, 


WHILE IT WILf. BE IMMORTALIZED WITH THE 
HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 
BORN SEPTEMBER THE 2ND, 1725; 
DIED MAY THE 27 TH, 1795 *, 


- 


' GEORGE ANDERSON, A. M. | ' 

Ir is one of the many advantages reſulting from a free govern- 
ment, and has ever been the peculiar boaſt of our own, that the 
career of glory and ambition is open to all; that the arts and ſci- 
ences confer diſtin&ion on their votaries; and that talents, when 
accompanied by worth, may aſpire to the higheſt departments in 


® The death of count De Hertzberg was announced by his widow to all his 
friends and correſpondents throughout Europe. In one of the cireular letters written 
dy her on this occafion, with equal propriety and elegance, which lies open at this 
mament before me, dated Berlin May 28, 1795s ſhe concludes with her Ggnature 
as Veuve Hertzberg, n&e de Kniphauſen, and pays a-lively and at the ſame time 
a juſt tribute of * to the memory of her late huſhand, Fd. 
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the ſtate. It is far otherwiſe in Aſia “: in China the ſom of the 

loweſt artiſan is doomed, by irrevocable cuſtom, to follow the 

profeſſion of his father; and in Hindooſtan, the Pariar muſt 

appertain to that vile caſt for life. | 

| Theſe preliminary obſervations are not wholly inapplicable to 
the ſubje& of this memoir, who roſe from humble beginnings 


in conſequence of the early dawnings of genius, which diſtin- 


guiſhed him from the crowd, and luckily obtained for him 

the patronage and protection of a ſucceſſion of amiable men. 
Mr Anderſon was born at Wefton, a village near Ayleſbury 
in Buckinghamſhire, in November 1760. His father was a 
peaſant, undiſtinguiſhed either by wealth or talents; one of 
thoſe plain, imple, induſtrious men, who rear a numerous and 
healthy progeny, on the ſcanty profits of a ſmall farm, and 
thus eſſentially ſerve the community, without enriching them- 
ſelves. Both his parents died while he was yet young ; but from 
his mother he was lucky enough to receive ſome little inſtruc- 
tion ; and, what is rather unuſual, this boy, who was the younger 
of two ſons, was aCtually taught to read and ſpeak at the 
ſame time. At the uſual age he was ſent to a little day ſchool, 
but could never be prevailed upon to take more than one leſſon. 
On his elder brother the taſk of inſtruction ſeems to have de- 
volved, in conſequence of this event, and from him he received 
the firſt rudiments of arithmetic t. Such a conduct made a deep 
impreſſion 


This is alfo the caſe, in general, in every country of Europe founded on the 
Oriental model; with an exception, however, in favour of the clergy. A French- 
man, during the exiſtence of the old government, on hearing that Dr. Franklin had 
beet: appointed poſt- maſter-general in America, by the king of Great Britain, in- 
quired if he was a neble; and, on being told that his father had been a tallow-chandler 
at Boſton, he exclaimed, with a mixture of ſurpriſe and indignation, Comment em- 
ployer le fils d'un chandelier !” 2 

The Biſhop of Niſmes (Flechier), whoſe father had followed the fame buſineſs, 
was reproached by a nobleman on this very account; the reply of this celebrated 
orator is too remarkable to be omitted here: My lord duke,” exclaimed he with 
| an honeſt pride, « inſlead of being diſgraceful to me, this very circumſtance proves 


my ſuperiority over yourſelf; for if you had been born in the ſame ſtation that I was, 


you would haye till remained a maker of candles.” 
+ He was alfo put for ſome time under the tuition of one Tyler, an exciſeman, who 
kept a (mall ſchool at Wendover. He, however, did not remain with him long; for 


the 


4 
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impreſſion on 2 heart naturally grateful, and was afterwards 
amply repaid in acts of beneficence, to the ſon and daughter of * 
that relative, when he himſelf had been ſnatched away by death 
from the poſſibility of participating in his bounty. | 

At an early age George, who ſeemed to have been doomed 
like the reſt of his family to the plough and the flail, attended to 
all the little details of the farm; and, on the approach of ma- 
turer years, aſſiſted in its more laborious operations. While in 
this obſcure ſituation, and occupied by the daily round of toil 
and exertion, his mind ſeems to have been to the full as active 
as his body. Like Ferguſon, in a nearly fimilar ſituation, he 
conceived an irreſiſtible attachment to mathematics; and bo- 
reaved himſelf of fome of the hours uſually devoted to ſleep, in 
order to cultivate his favourite ſcience. 

Not content with the applauſe of a village circle, he ſoon af- 
pired to celebrity, and panted to behold his name and labours in 
print. This harmleſs and perhaps laudable ambition was luckily 
gratified ; for happening by accident, in 1777, to ſee the London 
Magazine, which contzined ſome mathematical problems and 
arithmetical queſtions, he was fortunate enough to tranſmit a 
fatisfaftory ſolution to each; and his letter, ſigned George 


Anderſon,” and dated from Weſton, Bucks, was accord- 8 


ingly inſerted “. \ 


Mr. Bonnycaſtle, the author of ſeveral valuable treatiſes on 
mathematics and aſtronomy, and now one of the inſtructors in 
the royal military academy at Woolwich, happening to take up 
the periodical work juſt mentioned, while in London, was aſto- 
niſhed- at this attempt on the part of a young man from the 
fame county with himſelf, knowing that his education muſt 


have been very limited, and his means of information extremely 
confined. 


the maſter ingenuouſly confeſſed that he was greatly ſurpaſſed by his ſcholar, who had 
one day given him an arithmetical problem, which it was beyond his ability to ſolve, 
although the youth did it with the greateſt eaſe. 
As this occurred in the ſeventeenth year of his ge, it affords an 3 
e of precocious talents, 
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On that geutleman's return to his father's in Buckingham 
ſhire, he accordingly repaired to Weſton, about ſeven. miles 
diſtant, inquired for the youth, and found him threſhiog in a 
barn, the walls of which were covered with triangles and paral- 
lelograms. During this fifſt interview, the baſhfulneſs of the 
tyro, in the preſence of a maſter, was invincible; and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that a ſingle word could be extracted 
from him. A ſecond conference at Weedon, the reſidence of 
Mr. B,'s family, proved more fortunate; and the loan of 
« Simpſon's Fluxions, and two or. three other books , won 


upon his heart, and inſpired-him with a regard that ſoon became 


mutual, and endure through life. NN 
In the mean time the acquirements of this e ur 


had buzzed about the neighbourhood ; and it was at length re- 


ported to a reſpectable clergyman, that the village of Weſton 
contained a young peaſant who, with few books and ſcarcely 
any maſter, bad attained ſuch a proficiency in mathematical 
learning, as to become the correſpondent of a periodical work 
publiſhed in London. The vicar t of Whitchprch was not 
very opulent; but he poſſeſſed a benevolent heart. Actuated 
by the nobleſt and moſt diſintereſted ſentiments, he ſaw and 
converſed with the bay. After this he conſulted the gentleman 
already alluded to reſpecting his talents, and on receiving 2 
ſavourable report, conceived the generous reſolution of culti- 
vating them by means of a regular education. His care, which 
was truly paternal, extended even to his health; and, leſt he 
ſhould be cut off from that ſociety ta which he hoped he might 
one day prove an ornament, by the ravages of a malignant 
diſeaſe, he took him home, and cauſed him to be indeulated for 


4 the ſmall-pox. 


| After ſome prefatory inſtruction at the grammar ſchool be- 
longing to New College, Oxford, he was matriculated in 


® Tt would be unjuſt to omit here that the late Mr. Thomas Dagnall, a worthy 
bookſeller at Ayleſbury, alſo ſupplied Mr. Anderſon with ſeveral books. > 
+ The Rev. Mr. King, now rector of Worthing in Shropſhire, where he refided ' 


many years with an amlable wife and ſeveral children, He has lately removed into 
We aA | 77 


the 
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ths 1 and entered of Wadham college. In that cele- 
brated ſeminary, inſtead of confining himſelf wholly, as was 


expected, to his former purſuits, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy. 


of claſſical learning; but, although he attained conſiderable pro- 


| ficiency, yet he made no conſpicuous figure. The reaſon of 


this is pretty obvious: the languages were unconnected with his 
ruling paſſion. It was the ſtone- cutter“ of Mezieres CUNT 
ing a taſle for nautical knowledge. 5 


Let it not be ſuppoſed, however, that this u intended to con- 


| vey the flighteſt reflection on his generous patron : on the con- 
trary, it is yell known to all his friends that the education he 
received, upon this occaſion, fitted him for the active ſcenes of 


life, and qualified him for the department to which he was af- 
terwards appointal. | 


While at Oxford he became acqjuaiiited with Dr. White 


and Mr. Henderſon, both of whom reſembled him not a little 


in the early part of their hiſtory : the firſt having been indebted 
for his education to the beneficence of a country gentleman; 


the ſecond to the fatherly care of a Is. Frags! of ſome 


celebrity 5 , 


Mr. Anderſon's expences were RESP in part, SEL the | 
firſt year, by the preſent Earl'of Cheſterfield, and the late Sir 
John Daſhwood; the greater ſhare, however, was ſupplied out 
of an income, at that period far from being large, by his —_ 


 ® Monge, originally a ſtone- cutter at Mezieres, having diſplayed great ue for 
geometry, was reſcued from the drudgery of manual labour by the generoſity of the 
abbẽ Roſſuet. Condorcet, who had ſeen him ſolve many difficult problems before the 
academy of ſciences, of which be had been ſecretary, imagined he would make a - 
moſt excellent miniſter of the marine. He was accordingly appointed to the head of 
that department, but becarae celebrated for nothing but his incapacity duriag the 
whole of his ſhort adminiſtration. Being ſoon forced to relinquiſh a ſtation for which 
he was ſo little calculated, he returned once more to his problems; and, after having 
thewn himſelf che worſt miniſter France ever poſſeſſed, he now ſtands in the very firſt 
claſs among her mathematicians. 7 
+ Mr. Anderſon was always accuſtomed to ſpeak in high terms, both of the talents 

and generoſity of Dr. White ; from whom he received perhaps the firſt watch he ever 
poſſeſſed, for the correction of ſame proof ſheets. The early and various attain- 

ments of the late Mr. Henderſon alſo formed a copious theme; and he often diverted. 


bis friends by recounting the — of that wonderful young mana. 
1 Dean Tucker. : 


1 


friend 
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friend the Rev. Mr. King; and, in a ſhort time after, the whole 


charge devolved entirely on him. But what was infinitely more 
than this, he devoted his time to the youth of his adoption, and 


actually ſuperintended both his morals and his education. To 
the honour of mankind, there are many inſtances of ſimilar li- 
berality in reſpect to pecuniary aſſiſtance; there is ſcarcely one, 


however, in which perſonal attention has been ſuperadded : this, 


therefore, forms an example equally rare and honourable. _ 

As the church ſeemed to preſent an aſylum to a youth of me- 
rit, George Anderſon took the degree of A. M. and was admitted 
to deacon's orders, Here, however, his eccleſiaſtical career 
ended; for his proſpect of obtaining a living was but ſmall, and 
a country curacy had few charms for him; he therefore never 
qualified himſelf as a prieſt. 

In January 1785 he repaired to the metals that FR 
mart of preferment, in conſequence - of an invitation from 
Scrope Bernard, Eſq. M. P. brother-in-law to Mr. King. 
This gentleman, who was well acquainted with his hiſtory, and 
had ſeen him frequently at Oxford, became deeply intereſted in 
his future welfare in life, and now undertook the care of intro- 
ducing him to notice in London.” He was accordingly provided 


with lodgings in Villiers-ſtreet, in the Strand, until ſome * 


manent groviken could be procured for him *, 
After 


* While this was In agitation, being actuated by a ſpirit of independence, young 
Anderſon became ſecretly impatient to exonerate his friends from the expence of his 
further maintenance. He accordingly requeſted Mr. Bonnycaftle to procure him 
ſome employment. By that gentleman he was preſented to the maſter of an academy, 
wha appeared defirous of obtaining as an aſſiſtant ** a perſon who ſhould prove his 
ſincere friend; — who underſtood every thing, and to whom in return he would give 
a moſt liberal allowance. On further inquiry, he was expected to teach Engliſh, 
Latin, Greek, arithmetic, mathematics, &c. &c.; to rife very early; attend the 
boys in the play-ground daily ; accompany them twice every Sunday to church; and 
to be the friend of the ſchoolmaſter : a term of indefinite meaning, and which 
undovbtedly included ſome new drudgery. Being aſked, what time he. was to | 


- have to himſelf ? It was replied, “ plenty :—for he might take as much as he 


pleaſed while the boys were afleep!” On inquiry, 4e the Uberal allowance” for all 
this was to be twenty-five pounds per annpm. 


On leaving the apartment * this Rhadamanthus of academicians, Anderſon turned 
| bis 
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Aſter between two and three months delay, the object in 
view was affected; for Mr. Bernard, who had always evinced an 


unremitting zeal for his advancement, introduced him to his 


friend Mr. now Lord Grenville, and he recommended him to 
Mr. Dundas, then, as now, at the head of the board of control, 
in which he obtained an appointment in the ſpring of 1785. 
His income at firſt was ſmall; but he no ſooner diſcovered his 
ability to analyze the moſt intricate arithmetical ſtatements, and 
apply his mathemarical knowledge to the finances of Britiſh In- 
dia, than his falary was increaſed to a very liberal allowance, and 
himſelf promoted to 5 the oor ang ſituation wok accountant ge- 
neral. 

Deeming this a ee opportunity to ſettle in ne, he 
married a very worthy and amiable young woman in 1790 (who 
ſtill ſurvives him), and ſoon after en to a W r r RIO 
in Abington-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 


Mr. Anderſon was of courſe ae ignorant 6f India affairs 


on his entering the office at Whiteball; but he ſoon obtained a 


minute acquaintance with every thing relative. to the hiſtory, 
revenue, and and reſources of the Engliſh dominions in Aſia.  * 
To his eagerneſs to fulfil his public duty, reſpecting the ar- 


rangement of the budget for 1796, his death may in a great mea- 


ſure be attributed; for, on finding himſelf indiſpoſed, he had 
recourſe to medicine, and even increafed the doſe preſcribed by 
his phyſician, to diſpel what at firſt appeared a flight illneſs, 
that he might finiſh his calculations in due time. The diſ- 


eaſe, however, increaſed in an alarming degree, and ſpeedily _ 


proved mortal: ſuch indeed was its violence, that Dr. Pearſon, of 
whoſe ſkill he entertained a high opinion, and who readily 
_ affordell his friendly aid on this occaſion, obſerved that he never 
knew but two fimilar inſtances in the courſe of his whole 
practice. 

On the evening of Tueſday, April 26, EY he was firſt at= 
tacked while in the houſe of a worthy and reſpectable friend, 
with whom he had been accuſtomed to dine once a week during 


his eyes towards heaven, and declared, in a reſolute tone of voice, “ that he would 
ſooner thip himſelf for the Weſt Ladies, and become a negro- driver !” 


5 | * | many 
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many years. Fakes hicoſelf better next day, he, 8 

Whitehall as uſual, but, on his return, was obliged to retire to 
bed, and was carried off on the Saturday morning following at 
one o'clock. A few days after his body was attended by ſeveral 
reſpectable friends to Pancras W where he was in- 


terre. 


Thus died, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, +, George Auder- 
fon, who, by the munificence of an early patron, and the dawn- 
ings of his own genius, without the aid either of wealth or family 
connexions, roſe to a reſpeCtable and confidential employment. 
And it is but juſtice here to ſtate, that the preſident of the India 
board, with an attention that reflects honour on his humanity, : 
on hearing of this ſudden event, inſtantly determined to alleviate 
the melancholy ſituation of the afflicted widow, and, in a letter 
filled with eulogiums on her huſband, deſcribed his death . as a 
public loſs *. But his attention did not ſtop here, for he ſoon 
after procured a penſion for Mrs. Anderſon, and preſented her 
with a ſum of money to ſupply her expences in the mean time. 

Having none of his own, Mr. Anderſon adopted two children 
of that brother to whom he was fo much attached; the one a 
boy, whom he fent to India, and who is now a cadet on the 
Bombay eſtabliſhment; the other a girl, on whom he was beſtow- 
ing a ITE education at the time of his death : 8 


Vi vet exteato Proculejus zvo 
« Notus in fratres animi paterni : 


| © Jſlum aget penna metuente ſolvi 
« Fama ſuperſtes. 


| Theor all the relations of life his conduct was 2s exemplary. 
He was a good huſband, a good brother, a good uncle, a good 
maſter, and a good friend ; and by none was his death more lin- 
cerely lamented than by thoſe who had foſtered his riſing powers, 


No man ever poſſeſſed leſs vanity, and, although often conſulted 
by adminiſtration, he was never heard to boaſt of any intimacy 
or connexion with any of the members of the cabinet. A 


He never aſpired to ſuperiority, for his manners were ſiople 


E. 


This was literally os caſe, as there was no India budget during that year. 
and 


- twig and he eas unambrions of bi at th 
expence of others. 

Mr. Angerſon publiſhed but two works ; the firſt, « Ares 
narius, a treatiſe on numbering the ſand,” being a tranſlation 


from the Greek of Archimedes, appeared in 1784, previouſly to 


his arrival in town *. The ſecond is entitled“ A View 
of the Variations which have taken place in the Affairs of the 
Eaſt India Company ſince the concluſion of the War in India 


in 1784.“ The former has never been ſeen by the writer of 


this article, but he has often admired the perſpicuity and preci- 


ſion of the latter, It poſſeſſes the rare merit of being utterly 


devoid of party ſpirit, malevolence, and reerimination; and ac- 
cordingly made a deeper impreſſion on the public mind than if it 


had been written with the bitterneſs of a IL 


few of his friends, who loved him en and reſpect | 


WS of a partiſan. 


his memory now he is no more, have given orders to erect a 


ſimple marble. tablet, with an epitaph at once nee of his 
worth and their eſteem. | 


$ 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


OF THE 


REV. HEN RN VENN, A.M. 


Tais learned ind exemplary diving was deſcended from an- 
ceſtors who were clergymen, in a direct line, from the time of the 
reformation. The misfortr nes of one of them, on account of his 
attachment to Charles I. during the civil wars are well arid par- 
ticularly narrated in Dr. Walker's Account of the Sufferings 
of the Clergy.” 


His father, the Rev, Richard Venn, reflor of St. lool. 8, 
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London, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a noted diſputant in his 4 
particularly in conjunction with the good hiſhop Gibſon, in 
oppoſing the promotion of Dr. Rundle to a biſhoprie, on account 
of a converſation in which the doctor had exp ſentiments 
rather favourable to deiſm. Mr. Venn alſo aſſiſted Dr. Webſter 
in writing the Weekly Miſcellany,” a periodical publication 


which, under the venerable name of Richard Hooker, laboured - 


realouſly in defence of high church principles. He died in 1740, 
and a volume of his ſermons and tracts was publiſhed by his 
widow, the daughter of. Mr. Aſhton, who had been executed in 


the reign of William III. for being concerned in a plot to "_ 
back the Stuart family. 


Mr. Henry Venn was born at Barnes in the county Amen 


| 1925. He was educated, partly under Dr. Pitman, at Market- 


ſtreet, and partly under the reverend Mr. Calcott, rector of St. 
Stephen, Briftol, a Hutchinſonian divine of great ingenuity and 


learning, the author of a curious treatiſe on the deluge, and a 


volume of excellent ſermons, In 1742 Mr. Venn was admittedof = 


Jeſus college, Cambridge, proceeded to the degree of B. A. 


in 1745, and to that of M. A. in 1749. There being no fel- 


lou ſhip vacant in his own college, the fellows of Queen's unani- 


mouſly elected him a member of their ſociety, in which he conti- 
nued till his marriage ia 1957. The lady to whom he became 
united was daughter of Dr. Biſhop of Ipſwich, author of an expo- 
ſition of the creed,'and a volume of ſermons HS at Lady 
Moyer's lecture in 1724. 

At this period Mr. Venn was curate of Che where he 
was greatly beloved by the inhabitants, and contrated a cloſe 
friendſhip with thoſe eminently good men Sir John Barnatd and 
John Thoraton, Eſq. By way of exhibiting his gratitude to his 
pariſhioners, he publiſhed and dedicated to them in 1759, on his 
reſignation of the curacy, a volume of ſermons. In the courſe 
of that ſame year he was preſented to the vicarage of Hudders- 
meld in Yorkſhire, Before this vernoval he had embraced the 


Calviniſtic ſyſtem, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as one of the heads 


of methodiſm in the eſtabliflument, Such men as Romaine and 
Venn were undoubtedly great r ker to that cauſe; eſpe- 
cially 


cially as the mnjority of the. methodiſls were then ex 
 Hliterate, Mr. Venn's perſonal K 
the beholder to believe chat he was.of an aſcetic caſt. He was 
not only corpulent, but his face was as high coloured and as 
much bloated as if he had been an enthuſiaſtic votary of Bacchus. 
He was moreover extremely facetious in converſation, and dealt 
much in joke and repartee. No wonder then that he was 
frequently taken to be a jovial parſon who loved his bottle better 
than a ſermon. The two following tories he uled to tell of him 
ſelf with great felicity of manner. 


Happening to paſs once through Towceſter on a Saturday 


evening, he aſked the landlord of the inn where he put up, whe- 
ther he thought the parſon of the pariſh would be glad of his 
help? “Oh yes, ſaid Beniface, ** I dare fay, Sir, he will be 
very glad to have his duty done.” Then be fo good,” ſaid 
Mr. Venn, ** to preſent my compliments, and tell him that a 
Yorkſhire clergyman will ſtay to-morrow at the inn, and is ready 
to preach or pray for him, if he needs his affiſtance.” Away 
goes mine hoſt of the garter with the welcome news to the par- 
ſon. Gladly,” replies the vicar; „but pray what ſort of a 
man is this Yorkſhire clergyman ? There are ſuch people as Me- 
thodiſt vagrants, you know, hah!” The other laughed, and 


ſhaking his head, replied, ** Ah, Sir, Iook only at his face and | 


| noſe, and you will ſee he is not one of that ſort.”” © Well,” faid 
' the vicar, * let him come to me in the morning, and then I 
ſhall ſee whether I like him to preach or pray.” The landlord 
returned with the meſſage, and the next morning Mr. Venn 
' waited on his reverend brother. Sir,“ ſays he, you are 
from Yorkſhire, I underſtand?” —* Yes, Sir.“ —* Will you. 
pleaſe to drink a dram this morning?“ —“ I have no objeCtion.”” 

The bottle being produced, Mr. Venn took a ſip. His character 
was at once determined. Robed, and ready, away they poſted 
together to church, and Mr. Venn to the pulpit. His bible was 


no ſooner opened, than the congregation ſtared, and the parſon 


vered his face with the ſurplice to hide his mortification. In 
ſhort, when ſervice was over, the vicar haſtened home without 
ſpeaking to Mr. Venn, who was left to retire to his inn alone. 

Another time, when he was at Bath, and was to preach in the 


. | 


pany, with admiration at this circumſtance, 
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evening at Lady Huntingdon's chapel, he reſolved to go to 
church in the morning. On the way he overtook the clergy- 
man of the place, who, gueſſing from his appearance what he 
was, aſked him to preach in the afternoon ; he accordingly com- 
plied, greatly to the edification of all, and, according to his own 
account; to the converſion of ſeveral perſons. In the evening, 


| when the parſon went among his old friends in the long room, 


they began to laugh at him for introducing ſuch a man into his 
congregation ; but he readily apologized for this by ſaying, juſtly 
enough, Who could have looked that man in the face, and 
ſuppoſed him to have been a methodilt ?” 

While at Huddersfield, he laboured with unwearied aſſiduity 
in his vocation, and his memory will long be cheriſhed with 
affection and* veneration in that extenſive pariſh. His zeal, 
however, carried him beyond his ſtrength. By his earneſt and 


frequent preaching, in the courſe of ten years, he had materially 


injured his conſtitution, and brought on a cough and ſpitting of 
blood, which rendered him incapable of officiating any longer 
in ſo extenſive a ſphere, He therefore accepted, in 1770, the 


rectory of Yelling in Huntingdonſhire, a crown living, which 


was preſented to him by his great and good friend the lord chief 
baron Smythe, then one of the commiſſioners of the great ſeal, 
During his reſidence at Huddersfield he publiſhed © The Com- 
plete Duty of Man,“ which has gone through ſeven large edi- 
tions, inclading thoſe printed in Ireland and America. The 
great object of this book is to counteract the principles of the 
celebrated work which bears a ſimilar title. 

He continued to reſide at Yelling until the month of Decem- 


ber 1796, when, in conſequence of a paralytic ſtroke, which not 


only ſhook his bodily frame but his intellects, he removed to the 


houſe of his ſon, the worthy rector of Clapham, where os died 
in June following, aged ſeventy-three. 

Mr. Venn's talents were of ſome note in his profeſſion. He 
was moreover remarkably cheerful and facetious in converſation, 
ſo that piety, as recommended by him, was pleaſant and alluring; 
and the young and the careleſs were often ſtruck, in his com- 
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The following i is a correct liſt of his publications, 

I. The Perfe& Contraſt, or the entire Oppoſition of Popery 
to the Religion of Jeſus the Son of God: a Sermon preached at 
Clapham, November 5, "7 58, 8vo. A ſecond edition was printed 
in 1778. 

2. Sermons on various Subjects, fo 1759. 

3. The, Variance between real and nominal Chriſtians con- 
idered, and the Cauſe of it explained: a Sermon, 8vo, 1759. _ 

4. The Duty of a Pariſh Prieſt : a Sermon preached at Wine f 
field, July 2, 1760, 8 o. 

5. Chriſt the Joy of the Chriſtian Life, and Death his Gain: 
a Sermon preached at Haworth, on the death of William Grim- 
ſhaw, miniſter of that pariſh, 8vo, 1763. 

6. The Complete Duty of Man, or a Syſtem of Doctrinal and 

A ann. Deſigned for the Uſe of Families, 8vo. 
1 


64. 

Ry, Mana 3 Sinner, and Chuift the 8 Hold to 
ſave him. An Aſſize Sermon, 8vo, 1769. | 

8. A full and free Examination of the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley's 
Addreſs on the Lord's Supper, with n. Strictures on the 
Treatiſe itfelf, 8vo, 1769. 

9. A Token of Reſpect to the May of the Rev. Mr. 
Whitfield, preached at the A es: of W Bath, dvo, 
1770. 

10. Miſtakes in Religion N in an Eſſay on the Prophecy 

— of Zechariah, 8vo, 1774. 


11. The Converſion of Sinners the greateſt Charity : a Ser- 


mon preached beſore the Society for Promoting Religious Know- 
loge, * 1779. | 
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CATHARINE II. 


AUTOCAFRIX, AND EMPRESS OF ALL THE RUSSIAS, &c. &. 


Tux lives of all ſovereigns abound with inſtruction, and the 
memoirs of thoſe who have aCted a conſpicuous part, in the 
drama of royalty, cannot fail to be peculiarly intereſting. 

But abſolute princes, who do not conſider themfelves as ame- 
nable to any human power, claim a pre-eminent degree of atten- 
tion. Their paſſions, their caprices, their vices, their virtues, 
even their amours, are intimately blended with the happineſs 
or miſery of millions; they themſelves regulate the fate of whole 
nations, and, when placed at the head of great empires, are in 
fome meaſure connected with the deftiny of mankind. Theſe, 
indeed, can ſcarcely be faid to appertain to the human race, for 
the naturaliſt contemplates them as a ſingular variety of the 
ſpecies, while the ſtateſman views them as anomalies in the po- 
Ktical, and the philoſopher as monſters in the ſocial fyſtem. On 
the other hand, the flave, taught by experience that their frowns 
can annihilate him, ſarveys them as the vicegerents of the Divi- 
nity, and wonders to find that they are not immortal. 

The empreſs, whoſe hiſtory is about to be detailed, has for 
many years paſt occupied the publie attention; and thoſe who 
conſider ſucceſs as the criterion of greatneſs, are neceſſarily 
dazzled with the ſplendour of her ambitious career. Denmark 
devoted to her will during the whole courſe of her reign ; Swe- 
den reduced to the neceſſity of courting her alliance; the old 
monarchy of France afraid to avert the deſtruction of its ancient 
ally; Great Britain obliged ta yield in her demand for the reſto- 
ration of Oczakow ; Poland partitioned, and the lion's ſhare re- 
ferved for herſelf; Turkey at her feet, and Conſtantinople wait- 
ing but for her nod, to behold the Greek eroſs once more flying 
on its battlements—Such is the grand outline of her ſplendid 
rexgn. 

This * female, who, on the throne of the czars, 
ſwayed 


_ EATHARINE it. _ 
frrayed-a more abſolute. ſceptre, and ruled over a greater extent 
of dominion, than any other contemporary ſovereign, was origi- 
nally a petty princeſs of Germany. Her father was glad to pro- 
cute employment in the ſervice of a king, whoſe houſe had but 
recently emerged from the electoral office, and ſhe herſelf was 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed from the crowd of dependents at the Pruſ- 
ſian court; but fortune, which had reſerved her for a more 
exalted deſtiny, conferred all the requiſites neceſſary to obtain it. 

Catharine II. the daughter of Chriſtian- Auguſtus of Anhalt- 
Zerbſt, a little diſtrit in Upper Saxony, was born in the caſtle 
of Zerbſt, in 1929, on the 23d of May, O. S. Sophia-Auguſta- 
Frederica (for ſo ſhe was then called) was educated under the 
eye of her patents, along with her brother prince Frederic-Au- 
guſtus, and at an early period diſplayed a maſculine ſpirit. Ele- 
gant, majeſtic, and handſome, in her perſon, her ' complexion 
exhibited the union of the lily and the roſe, while a native dig- 
nity was tempered by a ſmile of beneficence. But it was early 
obſerved, that ſhe concealed under this a certain auſterity of 
diſpoſition, and an ambition, which was even then conſidered as 
- excefhive, and proved afterwards to be inſatiable. 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that ſhe learned all the fa- 
ſhionable accompliſhments of that day. In addition to her na- 
tive language, ſhe wrote and converſed in French ; of muſic 
ſhe acquired a competent knowledge, and excelled particularly 
in needlework, which ſhe did not diſdain to practiſe after her 
elevation . 

The empreſs Elizabeth, who had pitched upon her . 
the duke of Holſtein- Gottorp- Oldenbourg for her ſucceſſor, was 
alſo deſirous to chooſ# a conſort for him, and the princeſs of 
Anhalt-Zerbſt was ſelected upon this occaſion, when only fours 
teen years of age. She was chiefly indebted for ſo unexpected 
an honour to the tender regard which her imperial majeſty al- 
ways nn. for the memory of her uncle, who had been 


* When Peter III. was prevailed upon, partly by her threats and partly by ber ſo⸗ 
lemn promiſes, to repair to the capital, be was ſeated in an apartment, the carpet of 
Which had been embroidered by her own hands, 
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her lover; and in an evil hour ſhe united the fate of the prince, 
better known afterwards by the name of Peter III. to that of the 
princeſs of Anhalt-Zerbſt. In conſequence of a ſpecial invita- 
tion, the future empreſs repaired to St. Peterſburgh, accom- 
panied by her mother, and being admitted into the boſom of the 
Greek church, the ceremonial of marriage, after ſome delay *, 
took place; on which theſe auguſt perſonages were formally 
acknowledged, by her imperial majeſty and the ſenate, as grand 


duke and ducheſs of Ruſſia. Elizabeth, at the ſame time, pre- 


ſented them with the palace of Oranienbaum, delightfully ſitu- 
ated on the gulph of Cronſtadt, as a ſummer reſidence ;- this had 
formerly apertained to Menzikoff, the favourite of Peter the 
Great, who, in this capricious court, had been by turns a pie- 
boy, a prince, and an exile. 

The grand duke was far from being handſome; on the con- 
trary, his perſon was diſagreeable, and almoſt diſguſting. His 
education had been greatly neglected, and he was paſſionately 


fond of military parade. Frederick of Pruſſia was at once his 


friend and his model; he kept up a ſecret correſpondence with 
that monarch, at the time when Ruſſia was at open war with 
him; he was accuſtomed in his cups to kneel before a picture 
of his hero; and, after quaffing a bumper, he would exclaim, 
* My brother! we ſhall conquer the world together.” | 
The firſt moments of this union ſeemed to be peculiarly auſpi- 
cious. The illuſtrious pair were accuſtomed to withdraw them- 
ſelves daily, as if deſirous to enjoy the pleaſure of each other's com- 
pany, in preference to the giddy diſſipation of a court. It was per- 
ceived at laſt, that grandeur was not incompatible with happineſs, 
and that hymeneal felicity was not confined to plebeian life, - 
- The empreſs hoped that the name and pretenſions of prince 
Iwan would be obliterated by the iſſue of the grand duke, and 
the whole empire impatiently wiſhed for and now expected an 


® Between the period of her firſt interview with the grand duke, and the conſum- 
mation of their nuptials, he is ſaid to have been ſeized with the ſmall- pox; and the 
ravages but too incident to that cruel diſorder are thought to have 2 
* 
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kvir to the throne of Peter the Great. It has fince been diſcover- 
ed, that this young couple occupied their time in a far different 
manner than was then ſuſpected ! His highneſs, it ſeems, retired 
from ſociety on purpoſe to perfect himſelf in the Pruſſian exerci/e, 
and his conſort on theſe occaſions participated in his diverſions, 
for he was accuſtomed to make her ſtand for hours together, as'a 
centinel, with a muſket at her ſhoulder. This ſpecies of enter- 
tainment did not altogether ſuit the diſpoſition of a young prin- 
ceſs of an ardent temperament, and her highneſs accordingly 
began, in her own language, to think: that ſhe was made for 
ſomething elſe d.“ 

Although ſhe did not love, ſhe at this period governed her 
huſband, and even concealed his foibles; imagining at firſt that 
ſhe could not reign but by means of him, ſhe wiſely determined 
to make him appear worthy of a throne. 

A marriage of eight years was not wakes of any :ue, 
and ſtrange ſuſpicions began to be entertained t. This alarmed 
the court, for a formidable rival, who poſſeſſed a ſuperior claim 
to the throne, ſtill exiſted ; it is true he was in bondage, but in a 
country like Ruſſia, the interval might not be long between a 
dungeon and a throne. The birth of a ſon and daughter, ſoon 
after this, put an end to all apprehenſions of this kind, and tended 
not a little to give ſtability to the empire. 

The grand duke, who at times diſcovered noble, and even 
magnanimous ſentiments, had about this period formed a moſt 
unfortunate connexion with Elizabeth Voronſoff, a lady of high 
rank, but neither celebrated for her beauty nor her talents. He 
| ſeldom ſaw his conſort in private, and all the hours that were not 
occupied either by military exhibitions, 'or the pleaſures of the 
table, were entirely devoted to his miſtreſs. 

The grand ducheſs, on the other hand, is ſaid to have fant 
much of her time in company with a young Pole, whoſe hiſ- 


® «© 1] me ſemblait j'etais bonne à autre choſe.”” De Rulbiere, p. 7. | 
1 * Et quoique la nature n'eut point refuſe au grand duc tout ſenſibilits; les gens 
inftruits prouvaient par des raiſons inconteſtables, qu'on ne devait pas attendre de 


lui cette ligne de ſucceſſion. Hiſtoire, ou Anecdotes ſur la Revolutian * Ruſſie, 
&c. par M. * Rulhiere, p. 9. 
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tory, like dud of Catharine's, has ſince been interwoven. with the 

annals of Europe. This was Count Poniatowſki, afterwards 
known as Staniſlaus Auguſtus king of Poland. He was the 
third. ſon of a grandee of the fame name, the favourite 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, by the princeſs Ezatoryſka, who 
boaſted the poſſeſſion of the nobleſt blood in Poland, as ſhe t?aced 
her deſcent from the Jagellons, the ancient ſovereigns of Lithu- 
ania, His perſon was of exquiſite ſymmetry, his air noble, his 
manners agreeable; in ſhort, he poſſeſſed a charming exterior, 
and his mind, a circumſtance extremely rare, was no leſs grace- 
ful than his perſon. Art this period he was in no higher ſtation, 
than a gentleman in the ſuite of Sir Charles H, Williams, then 
miniſter plenipotentiary from England, who-had formed an inti- 
macy with his family during a former miſſion at Warſaw. Being 
now taught to look higher, he returned to his native country, 
and appeared ſoon after at Peterſburgh, as ambaſſador from the 
king of Poland. In this new capacity he did not forget to pay 
his reſpects at the little court of Oranienbaum, and the young 
plenipotentiary, with a view of ingratiating himſelf with the 
grand duke, ſmoked, drank, and praiſed the king of Pruſſia. At 
length Paul Petrowiſch received the Poliſh miniſter with cool- 
neſs, and he was actually forbidden to viſit at the palace. This, 
however, it is ſaid, did not deter him from concealing the order 
of the white eagle, and diſguiſing himſelf as a mechanic, under 
- which aſſumed quality he repaired one ſummer's evening to the 
gardens, in the neighbourhood of the gulf of Cronſtadt ; but he 
was diſcoyered by his highneſs,, who ordered him to be brought 


| From this moment the grand docheß | is faid to have chang» 
ed both her ſyſtem and her conduct. She had formerly aſpir- 
ed only to direct the counſels of the future emperor ; ſhe now 
reſolved, if poſſible, to obtain the crown for her ſon, and the 
regency for herſelf. It was. an Herculean taſk, and would 
have Gſcouraged a common mind, for it was impoſſible to 
achieve 
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achieve this without prevailing on the empreſs to conſent to de- 
throne her own nephew. Beſtuchef, the grand chancellor, who 
| hated the heir apparent, joined cordially in this ſcheme; and 
Elizabeth, who herſelf had obtained the crown by means of a 
revolution, was taught to tremble for her life, in conſequence 
of the deſigns of her ſucceſſor, who was repreſented as having 
reſolved to ſhorten her days by poiſon. But a ſudden and unex- 
pected revolution in the miniſtry put an end to theſe intrigues; 
for Beſtuchef was driven into exile, and Poniatowſki re- 
called. 

A ge and melancholy interval now enſued, a which 
the ambition of the grand ducheſs was rather ſuſpended than an- 
nihilated. She, however, had recourſe to, and footbed her an- 
guiſh by means of books; it was in her ſtudy that ſhe laid the 
foundations of her future greatneſs, and rendered herſelf in 
fome meaſure deſerving of a throne. During her leiſure m6- 
ments ſhe found means to gain partiſans, and ſhe acquired the 
favour of the ſoldiery, who did duty around” her perſon, by 
mearis of her liberality and condeſcenſion: Peter, on the other 
hand, to the perſonal exertions of a common ſoldier, added the 
orgies of a' debauchet. Surrounded by his male and female 
mee he conſumed whole days and nights in intoxication, 

and forgot that he was a prince. There were ſome few mo- 
ments, however, when he appeared great, and even magna- 
nimous, but unfortunately they were of ſhort duration; and it ; 
was his misfortune to have a weak woman for his miſtreſs, and: an 
able and ambitious one for his wife. 

Such was the ſituation of the court, when Elizabeth died, on 
the th of January 1762. This event, ſo productive of intereſt- 
ing effects, had been long foreſeen by Catharine, who now be- 
gan to act a more conſpicuous part in the theatre of public af- 
fairs. Her ſorrow, which appeared unbounded, was only 
equalled by her devotion. She was conſtantly employed either 
at her prayers in the cathedral, or occupied in public proceſ- 
ſions, during which ſhe ſcrupulouſly adhered to all the ceremo- 
nious practices of the Greek church. The courtiers were aſto- 
niſhed at the ſudden change, and affected to ſurvey it with con- 
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- tempt; but it impoſed on the populace, and the popes * were 
highly gratified with the zeal of the empxeſs, more eſpecially as 
her conſort had always treated their myſteries with indignity. 
Another deſign, meditated with no leſs art, proved unſucceſsful. 
She is ſaid to have made uſe of all her eloquence to perſuade 
Peter, that he ought to leave off the barbarous cuſtom of being 
proclaimed emperor by the army, in the ſame manner as his 
predeceſſors: inſtead of this, ſhe propoſed that his title ſhould 
be recogniſed by the ſenate alone, and produced a ſpeech which 
ſhe herſelf had compoſed for the occaſion ; but Godowitz, one 
of the favourites and the only friend of the new ſovereign, per- 
ceived the ſnare, and, partly owing to his entreaties, and partly 
from an attachment to every thing military, the ſoldiery were as 
uſual gratified with the ceremony of ſaluting the czar. , - 

The grand duke now aſcended the throne, by the name of 
Peter III. and the commencement of the new reign appeared to 
be peculiarly auſpicious. The cataſtrophe, which terminated a 
ſhort reign of fix months, may be attributed to three, apparently 
trifling, but, in reality, irretrievable errors; for it is allowed on 
all hands, that if they did not conſtitute the original cauſe, they 
at leaſt afforded the pretext for his dethronement and murder. 
The firſt of theſe was, the ſudden peace with, and marked pre- 
dilection for, the king of Pruſſia, certainly the greateſt monarch. 
of his age; the ſecond, an attempt to reform a barbarous and fa- 
natical clergy, whoſe power Peter I. had curbed, but whoſe 
perſons he ſtill affected to conſider as ſacred; the third was, the 

war againſt Denmark. 

Let it be recollected, however, in honour to his memory, 
that the young monarch, immediately after his elevation, threw 
open the ſtate priſons, recalled Munich, Biron, Leſtock, and 
ſeveral others, who had offended him during the Jate reign, from 
Siberia; that he limited the deſpotiſm of his officers, abridged 
his own power, by aboliſhing a ſtate inquiſition, exerciſed un- 
der the name of the Secret Council of Chancery; and that 


EY , he framed the memorable decree which enfranchiſed the nobles 


® The Greek prieſts are known by this name. 


from 
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from compulſive! ſervice in the army, and ae them to 
travel without the royal permiſſion *. 

The following anſwer to .a letter from the king of Profiia, 
who had requeſted him to be on his guard againſt the plot then 
meditating, conveys no unfavourable opinion of his heart. 

. «© Touching the intereſts you expreſs for my ſafety, I requeſt 
you will reſt contented. I am called the father of my ſoldiers 
they prefer a male to a female government. I walk alone con- 
ſtantly in St. Peterſburgh—if any miſchief is meditated, it. 
would have been effected Tong fince ; but I am a general bene 
factor. I repoſe myſelf on the protection of heaven; eu- 
to that, I have nothing to fear.” 

Ihis falſe ſecurity proved his ruin. While his mind was oc- 
cupied with plans of reform, and he aſpired to rival, and even 
to excel, his illuſtrious predeceſſor, whoſe name he had aſſumed, 

a perſon who had ſworn fidelity to him at the altar, and Who 
owed allegiance by the double ties of a wife and a ſubject, was 
actually employed in planning a conſpiracy, and organizing a 
revolt, againſt him. It has been ſaid that he intended to have 
ſhut up his conſort and ſon in a convent. But did a meditated 
impriſonment juſtify treachery, treaſon, and muder? On the 
other hand, it is known that, ſo far from this being the intention 
of Peter, he was preparing for a journey to Holſtein, and had 
actually empowered his card to act as gens; during his 
abſence. 

The miſtakes of the emperor did not eſcape the eagle eyes of. 
his enemies. He purpoſed to carry his guards into Holſtein, | 
with a view to recover the poſſeſſions wreſted from his anceſtors: 
The regiments that had hitherto done duty at the palace, and 
were inured to the indulgences of the capital, revolted at 
the idea of a foreign war: they had been accuſtomed. to be 
governed by women, and they were taught to fix their eyes on 
the conſort of the czar. 


e Such was the MDT fervor of their gratitude, that the nobility propoſed to 
amd « Natoe of fla helf is benour of mu l 
| | ˖ 
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It is not the leaſt wonderful part of her conduct, that, previ- 
oully to the great cataſtrophe now meditating, Catharine con- 
trived to appear abandoned by all the world. She knew how inte- 
reſting a female, and more eſpecially an empreſs, appeared 
while in diſtreſs ; and ſhe took care to heighten the ſenſibility of 
the public, by burſting at. times into a flood of tears. This 
artful woman had found means to attach many perſons to 
her deftiny : it muſt be ewned, however, that her adherents 
were neither fo powerful, nor ſo numerous, as to afford her 
any well-fonnded hopes of ſucceſs. She had gained ſeveral ſub- 
Alterns, and fome privates, of the guards: but her principal 
partiſans conſiſted of the princeſs d' Aſchekof, neice to the new 
chancellor; prince Rozamouſki, who had riſen from obſcurity, 
Having been orignally a peaſant; Odart, an intriguing Italian; 
and Panin, governor to the grand duke. The arreſt of Paſſick, 
one of the conſpirators, ſeemed to lead to a diſcovery, which 
would have proved fatal to the malecontents; but this very cir- 
cumſtance induced them to declare inſtantly, and in the end 
crowned an apparently raſh attempt with ſucceſs. 

The empreſs, who was aſleep at the caſtle of Peterſhoff, re- 
ceived intimation of their deſign by a common ſoldier, who ſoon 
after returned with a carriage and eight horſes. On the faith of 
this man, and accompanied only by a few peaſants, a German fe- 
male domeſtic, and a French valet de chambre, ſhe arrived at 
eight o'clock in the morning in the capital, and ſtopped oppo- 
fite the barracks of the regiment of Iſmailoff. There ſhe ad- 
dreſſed the ſoldiers in an eloquent ſpeech, intermingled with 
ſighs and tears, and actually found means to perſuade them that 
ſhe and her ſon had but that moment eſcaped from the hands 
of aſſaſſins, ſent by the emperor to murder them. This 
ſtory, by agitating the paſſions of the troops, had a wonderful 
effect on them, and they all ſwore, with the exception of only 
one regiment, to die in defence of her and the young arch- 
duke. On this the empreſs ordered a crucifix to be brought, 
and commanded the prieſts to adminiſter a new oath of allegi- 
ance, She afterwards repaired to one of the principal churches, 


5 | - whero 
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where ſhe was met by the biſhop of Novogorod and che clergy, 
and, having returned thanks to Almighty God, aſcended a bal - 
cony, and preſented her ſon to the people. In a few hours ſhe 
was again ſeen, dreſſed in the uniform of the guards, riding at 
the- head of a numerous and well-appointed _ againſt her 
huſband. - * 

That unfortunate prince firſt made a PE of reſiſtanee, and 
manned his Lilliputian batteries, at Oranienbaum, with his 


Holſtein guards, in order to oppoſe what appeared to him to be 


a contemptible ſedition. When it was too late, he attempted 
to get poſſeſſion of Cronſtadt. He might ſtill have eſcaped to 
Revel, but the women in his galley were apprehenſive of 
danger, and the courtiers ſhuddered at the propoſition of 
old Munich, who wiſhed them to aſſiſt the failors in 
rowing. 

On 'the firſt intelligence of the plot this intrepid warrior 
had repaired to his beneſactor, and adviſed him” to march di- 
rectly to the capital, at the head of his German troops. I 
ſhall precede you, ſaid the generous veteran, and my dead 
body ſhall be a rampart to your facred perſon.” But, on the 
other hand, the emiſſaries of the empreſs, bathing his hands 
in their crocodile tears, deprecated reſiſtance, magnified the 
danger, and invited him to repoſe in the inviolable fidelity of 
his conſort. In ſhoit, on the 14th, of July, 1762, he was 
taken priſoner by the orders of his own wife, to whom he had 
been married fourteen years, prevailed on by the threats / and 
entreaties of count Panin to renounce his crown, conveyed to 
the caſtle of Robſcha, and three days afterwaxds put to death. 
Of the titled minions, who perpetrated this daring murder, 
one carried the guilty marks of the czar's ſcymitar on his 
forehead to the grave, and another, tortured for years by the 
remembrance of the laſt bloody. ſcene in the tragedy of his 
expiring ſovereign, exhibited a ſhocking ſpeQucle of inſanity 
and remorſe. 

The empreſs, on her aſſumption of the now vacant crown, 
notified the event to all the courts e 
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of Citharine Alexiewna II *. But there was ſtill a competitor 
for the empire, and ſuſpicion never ſlumbers near a throne. 
; This 


® Manifeſto of the Empreſs Catharine II. giving an Account of ber Moti ves * taking 
the Reins of Government into ber Hands. 


By the grace of God, we Catharine II. empreſs and ſovereign of all the Ruſſias, 


make known theſe preſents to all our loving Os ecclefiattical, military, 
and civil. 


Ou acceſſion to the imperial throne of all the Ruſſias is a manifeſt * of 
this truth, that when fincere hearts endeavour for good, the hand of God direQs 
them. We never had either deſign or defire to arrive at empire, through the means 
by which it hath pleaſed the Almighty, according to the inſcrutable views of his 


| providence, to place us upon the throne of Ruſſia, our dear country. 


On the death of our moſt auguſt and dear aunt, the empreſs Elizabeth Petrovna, 
of glorious memory, all true patriots (now our moſt faithful ſubjects) groaning for 
the loſs of ſo tender a mother, placed their only conſolation in obeying her ne- 
phew, whom ſhe had named for her ſucceſſor, that they might ſhew thereby, in 
ſome degree, their acknowledgments to their deceaſed ſovereign. And although 
they ſoon found out the weakneſs of his mind, unfit to rule fo vaſt an empire, 
they imagined he would have known his own inſufficiency, Whereupon they 
ſought our maternal affiſtance in the affairs of government. 

But when abſolutc power falls to the lot of a monarch, who has not ſufficient 
virtue and humanity to place juſt bounds to it, it degenerates into a fruitful ſource of 
the moſt pernicious evils, This is the ſum, in ſhort, of What our native country 
has ſuffered. She ſtruggled to be delivered from a ſovereign who, being blindly 
given up to the moſt dangerous paſſions, thought of nothing but indulging them, 
without employing himſelt in the welfare of the empire committed to his 


Care. 


During the time of his being grand duke, and heir to the throne of Ruſſia, he 
often cauſed the moſt bitter grief to his moſt auguſt aunt and ſovereign, (the truth 
of which is known to all our court) however he might behave himſelf outwardly ; 
being kept under her eye by her tenderneſs, he looked upon this mark of af- 
fection as an inſupportable yoke. He could not, however, diſguiſe himſelf ſo well, 
but it was perceived by all our faithful ſubjects, that he was poſſeſſed of the moſt 
audacious ingratitude, which he ſometimes ſhewed by perſonal contempt, ſometimes 
by an avowed hatred to the nation. At length, throwing afide his cloak of hypo- 
criſy, he thought it more fit to let looſe the bridle of his paſſions, than conduct 
himſelf as the heir of ſo great an empire. In a word, the leaſt traces of honour 
were not to be perceived in him. What were the conlequences of all this? 


He was ſcarcely aſſured that the death of his aunt and benefaQreſs approached, 


| but he baniſhed her memory entirely from his mind; nay, even before the had ſent 


forth her laſt groan. He caſt an eye of contempt on the corpſe expoſed on the 
dur; and as the ceremony, at that time required, obliged him to approach it, he did 


it 
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This was prince Iwan, ſon to the princeſs of Mecklenburg, and 
grand nephew to Peter the Great and the empreſs Anna Iwan- 

: y N 
> owna, 


it with his eyes manifeſtly replete with joy, even intimating his ingratitude by bis 
words. I mightadd, that the obſequies would have been nothing equal to the dig- 
nity of ſo great and magnanimous a ſovereign, if our tender reſpect to ber, cemented 
by the ties of bloed, and the extreme affection between us, had not made us take 
that duty upon us. 

He imagined that it was not to the Supreme Being, but only to chance, that he 
| was indebted for abfolute power; and that he had it in his bands, not for the good 
of his ſubjects, but ſolely for his own ſatisfaction. Adding, therefore, licence to 
abſolute power, he made all the changes in the ſtate which the weakneſs of his mind 
could ſuggeſt, to the oppreſſion of the people. 

Having effaced from his heart even the leaft traces of the holy orthodox 3 
(though he had been ſufficiently taught the principles thereof) he began firſt by 
rooting out this true religion, eſtabliſhed ſo long in Ruſſia, by abſenting himſelf 
from the houſe of God, and of prayers, in ſo open à manner, that ſome of his 


ſubjects, excited by conſcience and honeſty, ſecing his irreverence and contempt of 


the rites of the church, or rather the railleries he made of them, and ſcandalizing 
them by his behaviour, dared to make remonſtrances to him concerning it; who, 
for ſo doing, ſcarcely eſcaped the reſentment which they might have expected from 
ſo capricious a ſovereign, whoſe power was not limited by any human laws. He 
even intended to deſtroy the churches, and ordered ſome to be pulled down. He 
prohibited thoſe to have chapels in their own houſes, whoſe infirmities hindered them 
from viſiting the houſe of God. Thus he would have domineered over the faithful, 
in endeavouring to ſtifle in them the fear of God, which the holy ſcripture teaches 
us to be the beginning of wiſdom. 


From this want of zeal towards God, and contempt of his laws, reſulted that 


* to the civil and natural laws of his kingdom ; for having but an only ſon, 
which God had given us, the grand duke Paul Petrovitch, he would not, when he 
aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, declare him for his ſucceflor 3 that being reſerved for 
his caprice, which tended to the detriment of us and of our ſon, having an ineli- 
nation to overthrow the right that his aunt had veſted in him, and to make the go- 
vernment of our native country paſs into the hands of ſtrangers, in oppoſition to 
that maxim of natural right, according to which nobody can tranſmit to another 
more than he has received himſelf. 

Although with great grief we ſaw this i intention, we did not believe that we our 
felves, and our moſt dear fon, ſhould have been expoſed to a perſecution ſo ſevere; 
but all perſons of probity having obſerved that the meaſures that he purſued, by 
their effes, manifeſted that they had à natural tendency to our ruin, and that of our 
dear ſucceſſor, their generous and pious hearts were juſtly alarmed : animated with 


zeal for the intereſt of their native country, and aftoniſhed at our patience eber 3 


theſe heavy perſecutions, they ſecretly informed us that our life was in danger, in 
order & engage us to undertake the burthen of goveruing ſo large an empire. 
While 


, 
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owna, who had deſtined him for her ſucoeſſor; but, in conſe- 
quence of a former revolution, he was ſcized while yet an infant, 
| and 


While the whole nation were on the point of teſtifying their diſapprobation of bis 
meaſures, he nevertheleſs continued to grieve them the more, by ſubverting all 
- thoſe excellent arrangements eſtabliſhed by Peter the great, our moſt dear predeceſ- 
for, of glorious memory, which that true father of his country accompliſhed by in- 
defatigable pains and labour through the Whole courſe of a reign of thirty years. | 
The late Peter the third deſpiſed the laws of the empire, and her moſt reſpeQable 

tribunals, to ſuch a degree, that he could not even bear to hear them mentioned. 
After one bloody war, he raſhly entered upon another, in which the intereſts of 
Ruſſia were no way concerned, He entertalned an inſuperable averſion to the reti - 
ments of guards, which had faithfully ſerved his illuſtrious anceſtors, and made in- 
novations in the army, which, far from exciting in their breaſts noble ſentiments of 
valour, only ſerved to diſcourage troops always ready to ſpilt their beſt blood in the 
cauſe of their country. He changed entirely the face of the army; nay, it even 
ſeemed that, by dividing their habits into ſo many uniforms, and giving them ſs 
many different embelliſhments, for the moſt part fantaſtical to the greateſt de- 
gree, he intended to infuſe into them a ſuſpicion that they did not, in effect, belong 
to one maſter, and thereby provoke the ſoldiers, in the heat of battle, to Nay one 
another; although experience demonſtrated that valformity i in dreſs had not a little 

contributed towards unanimity. 

| Inconfiderately and inceſſantly bent on pernicious regulations, he ſo alienated the 
hearts of his ſubjecta, that there was ſcarce a fingle perſon to be found in the nation 
who did not openly expreſs his diſapprobation, and wareven defirous to take away 
his life; but the laws of God, which command ſovereign princes to be reſpected, 
being deeply engraved on the hearts of our faithful ſubjeQs, reſtrained them, and 
engaged them to wait with patience, till the hand of God ſtruck the important 
blow, and by his fall delivered an oppreſſed people. Under theſe circumftancesy 
now laid before the impartial eyes of the public, it was, in fact, impoſſible but our 
foul ſhould be troubled with thoſe impending woes which threatened our country, 
and with that perſecution which we, and our moſt dear ſon, the heir of the Ruſſian 
throne, unjuſtly ſuffered ; being almoſt entirely excluded from the imperial palace, 
in ſuch ſort, that all who had regard for us, or rather thoſe who had courage 
enough to ſpeak it (for we have not been able to find that there is one perſon who is 
not devoted to our intereſt), by expreſſing their ſentiments of reſpe& due to us, as 
their empreſs, endangered their life, or at leaſt their fortune. In fine, the endea- 
vours he made to ruin us, roſe to ſuch a pitchy.that they broke out in public z and 
then charging us with being the cauſe of the murmurs, which his own imprudent 
meaſuzes occaſioned, his reſolution to take away our life openly appeared, But be- 
ing informed of his purpoſe by ſome of our truſty ſubjeAs, who were determined to 
deliver their country, or periſh in the attempt, and relying on the aid of the Almighty, 
we cheerfully expoſed our perſon to dangery with all that magnanimity which our 
native country had * to expect in return for her affection to us. Aſter 
having 
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and doomed to lead a life of captivity. During eighteen years 
of precarious exiſtence, he had been ſhut up in the caſtle of 
& Schluſ- 


having invoked the Moſt High, and repoſed our hope in the divine favour, we te- 
ſolved alſo either to facrifice'our life for our country, or ſave it from bloodſhed and 
calamity. Scarcely bed we taken this reſolution, by the direction of favouring Hea» 
ven, and declared our aſſent to the deputies of the empire, than all the orders of the 
Rate crowded to give us aſſurances of their fidelity and ſubmiſſion. 

It now remained for us, in purſuance of the love we bore our faithful ſubje ch, to 


prevent the conſequences which we apprehended, in caſe of the late emperor's incon- 


. Gderately placing his confidence in the imaginary power of the Holſtein troops (for 
whoſe ſake he Raid at Oranienbaum, living in indolence, and abandoning the moſt 
pre ſſing exigencies of the ſtate), and there oceaſioning a carnage, to which our guards 
and other regiments were ready to expoſe themſelves, for the ſake of their native 
- gountry for ours, and that of our ſucceſſor. For theſe reaſons we looked upon it as 
a neceſſary duty towards our fuhjects (to which we were immediately called by the 
voice of God) to prevent ſo great a misfortune, by prompt and proper meaſures. 
Therefore, placing ourſelves at the head of the body-guards, regiments of artillery, 
and other troops in and about the imperial refidence, we undertook to diſconcert an 
iniquitous defign, of which we were as yet only informed in part. | 


But ſcarcely were we got out of the city, before we received two letters from the 
late emperor, one quick on the heels of the other. The firſt by our vice-chancel- 


lor the prince Gallitzin, entreating us to allow him to return to Holſtein, his native 
dominions; the other by major-general Michael Iſmailoff, by which he declared, 
that of his own proper motion he renounced the crown and throne of Ruſſia, In this 
laſt he begged of us to allow him to withdraw to Holſtein with Elizabeth Vo- 
rontzoff and Goudovitch. Theſe two letters, ſtuffed with flattering expreſſions, 
came to our hands a few hours after he had given orders for putting us to death, as 
we have been fince informed from the very poribas who were oppointes ty execute 
thoſe unnatural commands. 

In the mean time, he had reſources fill left him, which were to arm againſt us his 
Holſtein troops, and ſome ſmall detachments then about his perſon; he had alſo in bis 
power ſeveral perſonages of diſtinction belonging to our court: as he might therefore 


have compelled us to agree toterms of accommodation ſtil] more hurtful to our coun- | 


try, (for after having learned what great commotions there were among the people, be 
had detained them as hoſtages at his palace of Oranienbaum, and our humanity 
would never have conſented to their deſtruction, but, to ſave their lives, we would 
have riſked ſeeing a par of thoſe dangers revived by an accommodation), ſeveral 
perſons of high rank al vt our perſon requeſted us to ſend him a billet in return, 
propoling to him, if hi: intentions were ſuch, as he declared them to be, that he 
ſhould inftantly ſend us a voluntary and formal rennnciation of the throne, written 
by his own hand, for the public ſatisfaction. Major - general Umailoff carried this 

propoſal, and the writing he now ſent back was as follows : 
« During the ſhort ſpace of my abſolute reign over the empixe of Ruſſia, I be- 
eame ſenſible that I was not able to ſupport ſo great a burden, and that my abilities 
were 
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Schluſſelbs urg, and never in all that time did he breathe the open 


air, or behold the ſky, but onee. This prince was viſited by Petor 


III. who finding him in an arched room, twenty feet ſquare, deter- 
mined to ſet him at liberty ; but, alas! the youth, in conſequence 


of his long and ſolitary confinement, had been deprived of his 
ſenſes. In this ſituation, the emperor determined to build a houſe 


for him, with a convenient terrace, where he might take the air 
daily within the fortreſs. © Such, however, are the changes of for- 
tune, that, in three weeks, he himſelf was alſo precipitated from 


were not equal to the taſk of governing ſo great an empire, either as a ſovereign, or 
in any other capacity whatever. I alſo foreſaw the great troubles which muſt have 
from thence ariſen, and have been followed with the total ruin of the empire, and 
covered me with eternal diſgrace. After having therefore ſeriouſly reflected there 
on, I declare, without conſtraint, and in the moſt ſolemn manner, to the Ruffiah 
empire, and to the whole univerſe, that I for ever renounce the government of the 
ſaid empire, never defiring hereafter to reign therein, either as an abſolute fovercign, 
or under any other form of government z never wiſhing to «ſpire thereto, or to uſe 
any meant, of any fort, for that purpoſe. As a pledge of which, I ſwear fincerely, 
before God and all the world, to this preſent renunciation, written and figned this 
29th of June 1762, O. 8. | « PETER.“ 


It is thus, without ſpilling one drop of blood, that we have aſcended the Ruſſian 
throne, by the aſſiſtance of God, and the approving ſuffrages of our dear country 
Humbiy adoring the decrees of Divine Providence, we aſſure our faithful ſubjects, 
that we will not fail, by night and by day, to“ invoke the Moſt High to bleſs our 
ſceptre, and enable us to wield it for the maintenance of our orthodox religion, the 
ſecurity and defence of our dear native country, and the ſupport of juſtice; as wel 
as to put an end to all miſeries, iniquities, and violences, by ſtrengthening and for- 
tifying our heart for the public good. And as we ardently wiſh to prove effectually 
how far we merit the reciprocal love of our ptople, for whoſe happineſs we acknow- 
ledge our throne to be appointed, we ſolemnly promiſe, on our imperial word, to 
make ſuch arrangements in the empire, that the government may be endued with 
an intrinſic force to ſupport itſelf within limited and proper bounds; and each de- 
partment of the ſtate provided with wholeſome laws and regulations, ſufficient to 
maintain good order therein, at all times, and under all circumſtances, 

By which means we hope to eſtabliſh hereafter the empire and our 3 
pewer (however they may have been formerly weakened), in ſuch a manner as to 
comfort the diſcouraged hearts of all true patriots, We do not in the leaſt doubt but 
that our loving ſubjects will, as well for the ſalvation ef their own ſouls, as for the 
good of religion, inviolably obſerve the oath which they have ſworn to us in preſence 
of the Almighty God; we thereupon afſure them of our m favour. 


Done at Peterſburgh, July 6, 2762, : 
| | : A throne, 
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and; ner en dente This event was but tho 
prelude to that of Ivan; for, as orders had been given, in caſe of an 


attempt to reſcue him, that an end ſhould be put to his life, and 


a real of pretended plot having been hatched for this purpoſe, the 
motives and details of which have hitherto been involved in the 
moſt profound obſcurity, the unhappy prince n. the 
_ fate as his generous protector. 

- Catharine being now firmly ſeated on the throne, wiſely fi 


termined to divert the thoughts of the nation from the late | 


horrid ſcenes, and fix them on more agreeable objects. Having 
ſoothed Pruſſia, acquired a preponderance in the cabinet of 
Denmark, long become an abſolute monarchy, and entered into 
a league with the popular party in Sweden, not yet bereft of its 
liberties, ſhe caſt her eyes on Courland, then governed by prince 
Charles of Saxony, the ſecond ſon of Auguſtus III. king of 
Poland; and, finding that country admirably ſituated for the in- 
creaſe of her preſent, and the extenſion of her future power, ſhe, 
in 1762, expelled the lawful ſovereign, and inveſted Biron, a 

creature of her own, with the ducal cap. Not content with 
this, the new duke, ſoon reduced to the moſt abject dependence, 
was prevented from reſigning his precarious power, and the ſtates 
aſſembled at Mittau were actually interdicted from nominating 
a ſucceſſor. This, however, was only a prelude to far greater 
ſcenes, for ſhe had hardly ne ons rob before ſhe 
undertook to create another. Auguſtus II. or as he is called by 
ſome, Auguſtus III. of Poland, having died at Dreſden, in 1763, 
her imperial majeſty did not let flip fo fair an opportunity for 
interfering in the appointment to the yacant throne, and even 
placing one of her dependents on it. Count Poniatowſki, on 
the elevation of Catharine, had ſent a friend to Peterſburgh, to 
ſound the diſpoſition of the empreſs about his return to that 
capital, where he naturally hoped to participate in her power, 
and baſk in the ſunſhine of the royal ſmiles. But the more pru- 
dent German, who was at this very moment meditating a ſplendid 
proviſion for him elſewhere, prohibited the j journey from political 
motives, Accordingly, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
grand chancellor Beſtucheff, and indeed of all her miniſters, ſhe 


1 deter- 
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8 to inveſt him with the enſigns of royalty. The head 
of the houſe of Brandenburgh, ſwayed by his hatred to Saxony 
and Auſtria, or, what is till more likely, the Pruſſian eagle 
having perhaps, even now, ſcented his future prey, Catharine 
was enabled to ſend ten thouſand men into Poland, who, encamp- 
ing on the banks of the Viſtula, overawed the deliberations of tho 
diet, aſſembled on the gth of May 1764, and placed Staniſlaus- 
- Auguſtus on the throne. Thus, by the appearance of a camp 
filled with Ruſſian mercenaries, was violated one of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the commonwealth, eſtabliſhed ever ſince the time of 
Sigiſmund-Auſtugus two centuries before, in conſequence of which 
the election of a king is deemed void while there are any foreign 
troops within the territories of the republic; and ſo juſtly jea- 
lous were the ancient Poles of their national independence, that 
the marſhal of the dict, on thoſe occaſions, was accuſtomed to 
requeſt all ambaſſadors to abſent themſelves, as he ould not by 
anſwerable for the ſafety of their perſons. 

"Having conferred the crown of Poland, September . 1764. 
on an amiable and accompliſhed prince, who, on account of 
dis youth, his poverty, and even his dependence on Ruſſia, would 
have been excluded from that painful pre- eminence had the free 
ſuffrage of the nation been collected; and who was, in conſe- 
quence of the hatred of his countrymen, ſtill more ſubjected to 
the dominion of the empreſs, ſhe began to prepare for a war 
againſt the Turks, which was accordingly declared in 1768. 
During this conteſt the Greek croſs was triumphant both. by 
fea and land. On the firſt of theſe elements her fleet, under 
count Orlof, entered the ſtrait of Gibraltar, and carried terror 
and deſolations among the iflands in the Archipelago, and through- 
out the defenceleſs ſhores of Afia Minor; on the ſecond, her 
armies, under Galitzen and Romanzoff, achieved many important 
victories, ſeized on the fortreſs of Choczim, and prevailed on the 
Greek inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia to acknowledge 
her as their ſovereign. 

In the mean time, however, a a dangerous infurrection broke 
out in the heart of her dominions, inſtigated by a Coſſack 
of the name of Pugatſcheff, who pretended to be Peter III. 

5 \ After 
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enabled king's at the head of raw and undiſciplined levies, to con- 


tend againſt veteran troops and experienced generals, this unfor- 
tunate man was at length ſeized, encloſed in an iron cage, and 
beheaded at Moſcow on the 21ſt of January 1775. 
A A peace had been concluded on the 21ſt of July, in the pre- 
ceding year, with the Porte, which' proved highly honourable to 
Ruſſia; but it was productive of little benefit, for the liberty of 
navigating the Black ſea, and a free trade with all the ports of 
the Turkiſh empire, which would have afforded ineſtimable ad- 
vantages to a civilized people, was ſcarcely of any conſequence 
e s ation e with commerce and manu- | 
—— we find her imperial majeſty Rill unſatisfied. 
Ambition, which in a female boſom is ever inſatiable, ſtimulated 
her to attempt new acquiſitions, and we learn with aſtoniſhment 
that her diplomatic artifices proved infinitely more hoſtile to-the 
' Turkiſh creſcent, than even her victorious arms. Scarcely had 
| four years elapſed, when, after an armed negotiation, a new 
treaty of pacification was agreed to by the reluctant ſultan, on 
the 21ſt of March, 199g, in conſequence of which the Crimea 
was declared independent: an event not calculated to cloſe an- 
cient jealouſies, but, on the contrary, to produce freſh diſſenſions, 
as it afforded an opening into the very heart of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, and a ready pretext for future interference. + New claims 
and new conceſſions immediately followed. Ruſſia inſiſted on 
eſtabliſhing conſuls. in the three provinces of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Beſſarabia, which: ſhe was accordingly permitted to 
do by the treaty of 1781. Mortifying as this compliance was; 
it produced but a ſhort reſpite. The emperor Joſeph was now 
brought upon the political ſage, and the Roman and Ruſſian 
eagles, after hovering over the carcaſe of the Turkiſh empire, 
and meditating to devour the whole, were at laſt content with a 
part of the prey. The empreſs, as it may be readily believed, 
was not inattentive to her own intereſts, and by the treaty of 
Conſtantinople, ſigned January gth, 1784. to Ruſſia was ceded 
the entire ſovereignty of the Crimea, which then received its 
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ancient name of Taurica, the ine of Taman, and part of 
Cuban. 
It was now in the fifty-eighth year of her age, and the twenty- 
fifth of her reign, that Catharine may be faid to have attained the 
very ſummit of her wiſhes. There was no one who pretended 
to the throne, unleſs her ſon Paul Petrowitz, an amiable prince, 
who had attained his thirty-third year, without diſplayitig the leaſt . 
ſymptom of ambition, and who beſides was ſuperintended with 
the moſt watchful jealouſy. She had triumphed over a nation, 
ſuppoſed to be the natural enemy of Ruſſia, both by arms and ne- 
gotiations, and ſhe dazzled her barbarous ſubjects with the blaze 
of her glory, for they were eager to forget her errors, in order 
to contemplate a grandeur which ſoothed their national vanity. 
Knowing the effect of ſplendour upon ignorance, ſhe uſhered in 
the year 1787 with a brilliant journey to Cherſon. Accom- 
panied thither at once by a court and an army, with foreign am+ 
baſſadors, an emperor and a king in her train, ſhe intended to 
have aſſumed the high ſounding titles of Empreſs of the Eaſt, and 
liberator of Greece. At Kiow, where ſhe remained during three 
months, ſhe was received under triumphalarches, and, having heard 
the petitions of the deputies from diſtant nations, and extended 
the walls of that city, ſhe inſcribed, with an arrogant anticipation, 
the following motto, in Greek characters, on the quarter next to 
Copaninople: 6 Thangh this gate lies the road to. * 
tium.“ 

Scarcely, however, had the empreſs, after viſting Moſcow, 
returned to her capital, than the Turk thought proper to declare 
war, Her majeſty, long ſince prepared for an event which was 
far from being diſpleaſing, called forth the ſtipulated ſuccours of 
her ally the emperor, and the combined army under the prince 
De Cobourg made itſelf maſter of Choczim, at the end of a 
ſiege of three months. Oczakow, aſter a ſtill more obſtinate 
reſiſtance, was taken by ſtorm, by the Ruſſians alone. A diver- 
ſion, however, was made by the king of Sweden, who, ſubſidized 
by Turkiſh gold, and directed by Pruffian counſels, fought 
his own battles at the expence of his ally. But, the exertions of 
this monarch were principally confined to the indecifive naval 
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ations. of Stoogland; in which both parties claimed the victory, 
and this was ſoon after followed by a convention for peace. x 
Diſembarraſſed from an active, if not a powerful enemy, the 
empreſs no longer confined her conqueſts to the courſe of the 
Danube, but crowned the campaign with the capture of Iſmael, 
which was taken by ſtorm on the 22d of December. On this 
occaſion Suwarrow, one of her favourite generals, diſplayed a 
horrid mixture of courage and cruelty, and thus proved, to a de- 
monſtration, that perſonal bravery is far from being incompatible 
with the deadlieſt revenge. Incenſed at the gallant reſiſtance of 
the Turks, like Cæſar, he ſnatched a ſtandard from a ſubaltern, 
and planted it with his own hand on the walls of the city; like 
Sylla, he doomed the vanquiſhed to experjence a bloody proſerip- 
tion, and upwards of thirty thouſand men, women, and children, 
if we are to credit the boaſtfu] account of the barbarians them- 
ſelves, periſhed by the ſword and bayonet of the unſparing Ruſſians. 
' Inſtead of regaining the Crimea, as had been expected by the 
ſultan, the fortreſs of Oczakow, and all the territories between 
the rivers Bog and Dneiſter, were aſſigned to the empreſs, who 
now found herſelf nearer to that Byzantium, on which ſhe had 
ſo eagerly fixed her eye, by a whole campaign, than at the 
commencement of hoſtilities. England, at the inſtigation of 
Pruſſia, armed on this occaſion, and wiſhed to enter into a 
naval conteſt with Ruſſia, on the ſhores of the Baltic, in order 
to oblige her to reſtore Oczakow; but the nation was hap- 
ily reſcued from ſo expenſive, and indeed ſo uſeleſs a conteſt, by 
a party in parliament, aided by the voice of the people®. 1 
Having concluded a final treaty of peace with the Turk, on the 
# The following note, written on that occaſion, but never before publiſhed, was 
ſent off by her imperial majeſty, at two o'clock in the morning, to a perſon refide 
ing in this country, in q diplomatic capacity ; 


« Je veux qu'on me procure le buſte de Charles Fox, en marbre blanc, pour met- 
tre dans mon Corridore, entre celle de Demoſthne et de Ciceron, car c'eſt lui qui 


par ſon eloquence ſublime a delivr la patrie et h Ruflie d'une guer dans laqudlle il 
wy avoit ni juſtice ni raiſon. 
« CATHARINE.” 
| 3 happening one evening to criticiſe the language of this note, It was 
facetivuſly obſerved by one of the greateſt ocators of this country, 40 that it was odd 
eee e ä 
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 gth of January 1792, by tick the river Dneiſter became the 
boundary of the two empires, and was to be navigated by both, 
the empreſs had more time to apply her attention tõ European po- 
litics. Part of Poland had been diſmembered and partitioved dur- 
ing the year 1772, not only in contravention to the general rights 
of nations, but in direCt oppoſition to the moſt folemn treaties on 
the part of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Auſtria, The revolution which 
took place in that ill fated country on May 3» 1791, and which 
afforded the proſpect of a happy and ſtable government to the 
remains of the republic, was the ſignal of its annihilation. The 
imperial and royal ſpoilers ſeized this opportunity to fall once more 
in concert on their prey, which they forced to expire under their 
talons; and they have ſince cut it into ſharss, and attempted to 
disfigure it by new names, leſt it ſhould one day be reclaimed 
by the lawful owners. After this infult to humanity, Staniſ- 
laus, whom poſterity may acknowledge as an unfortunate, but 
ſurely not as a great king, was forced ſoon after to abdicate, 
and allowed to retire into obſcurity with his miſtreſs, his chil- 


_ © dren, and a penſion. 


But another great object had for ſome time engaged the at- 
tention of Catharine and her cabinet, This was the French re- 
volution; an event pregnant with conſequences that involved 
the claims, or, more properly ſpeaking, the exiſtence of all the 
ſovereigns of Europe, With a treaſury nearly exhauſted by the 
war with the Ottoman Porte, which was not then terminated, 
and at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, the empreſs could not 
well engage in the conteſt; but ſhe readily entered into the co- 
alition, and ſoon after ſubſidized her late enemy the king of Swe- 
den; but that enterpriſing prince, who had oyerturned the liber- 
ties of his country, met his fate, on the night of the 16th of 
March 1792, by the hand of an incenſed noble. 
Notwithſtanding this ſiniſter event, the head of the Greek 
church, compaſſionating the fate of the pretended father of the 
Chriſtian world, promiſed to exert herſelf for the reſtoration of 
Avignon to the holy ſee. She alſo. launched forth a menacing 

manifeſto againſt France, and prepared for a new war. | 
| _ The empreſs has bitherto been contemplated i in her public 


character. 
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character. N may bot be wit now do fix „„ 


individual; to pay ſome attention to the ſex of the ſovereign, 
and, viewing majeſty as it were in an undreſs, behold the wo- 


man lurking behind the princeſs. 
It might have been ſuppoſed, that in the ate of 


the Hyperborean regions, the paſſions, if not-dormant, would 


be at leaſt moderate, and that the rr would conſequently be 


temperate, and the women chaſte. he contrary, however, is 


the caſe: and it is left to the philoſopher to determine, whether 


the double windows and heated rooms of St. Peterſburgh, added 
to an affectation of oriental manners, be not to the full as criti- 
cal, in reſpect to female virtue, as the climate of Naples and 
Turin. Certain i it is, however, that, during the reign of Catha- 
rine II. no remarkable increaſe of indecorum took place, and 
that any occaſional indiſcretions appear to have made 1 little 
impreſſion on the public mind. | | 
Count Gregory. Orloff, diſtinguiſhed in Ruſſia 5 the appel · 
lation of GxeGoREvITSCH, was one of the handſomeſt men in 


the North. Gratitude and affection both conſpired to procure 


him a favourable reception at court: and from an obſcure condi- 
tion he ſoon roſe to the higheſt offices of the ſtate, which he, 
in fact, governed. His opinion in the cabinet was liſtened to 


with deference, and he was inveſted with the ſupreme military 


command. Still higher honours awaited him. The empreſs- 
queen was ſolicited to grant him a diploma of prince of the em- 
pire; it was next in contemplation to decorate him with. the 
titles of duke of Ingria and Carelia, and the chancellor Beſtu- 
cheff actually propoſed to the empreſs that he ſhou}d be ad- 


| mitted as the partner of her bed and throne. But this ſcheme 


was blaſted by the interference of count Panin'* ; who, not 
. - content 


« 4 
* Fortune, in her wayward freaks, is ſeen frequently to humble the lofty, and 

elevate the bumble. In our own hiſtory we find two celebrated men, of the ſame 
name, one the fon of a butcher at Ipſwich, the other of a blackſmith of Putney, 
both of whom roſe to the firſt offices of the tate. In Rufſia, and in all arbitrary 
governments, theſe ſudden changes are common; for it is the favour, and not un- 
unfrequently the caprice, of the ſovereign that ennobles or exiles, obs or cariched, 
at pleaſure. | 
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conrent with his own remonſtances, invoked the interpoſition of 
Razumoffzky and Vorontzoff, and found means to divert Catha- 
rine from her purpoſe. 


Soon after this the conduct of Orloff began to give diſſatiſ- 
faction: for he abſented himſelf from court; went but ſeldom 


to the palace; reſided principally in the country ; and, being ex- 
tremely addicted to hun. g, dedicated whole weeks to the chace 


"de ns | — 17 b 1 

Count Panin was of an obſcure birth, and Fame has eagerly traced him to that 
period when he ſerved as a trooper in the horſe-guards os the empreſe Elizabeth. 
This may ſeem an extraordinary introduction to the offices of ambaſſador and prime 
miniſter, but it actually led to both. 

The protection of prince Kourakin procured him the fituation of a faces of 
the bed-chamber, which, by giving him an opportunity of ſeeing the interior of the 
palace, introduced him to the notice of the ſovereign. Her imperial majefty (Eliza- 
beth), who was not very nice in thoſe matters, took a fancy to him, his perſon being 
tall and handſome but, as ſhe wanted ſomething beſides a fine figure, he was tranſ- 
| ferred from the bed-chamber to the cabinet; and, in 1749, ſent to the court of 
Stockholm with the title of miniſter plenipotentiary. 

In that country (for until the reigs of the late king it appeared to be a free one) 
he imbibed notions of government ſomewhat republican z and the miniſter of the moſt 
deſpotic ſovereign on earth began jo imagine that a limited monarchy and a ſenate 
formed the beſt of all poſſible governments. 

After his return to St. Peterſburgh he was made governor to the young 8 
Petrowitz, his preſent majeſty, and ſoon attached himſelf to Catharine, to whoſe 
maſculine genius, unbounded ambition, and ſecret intentions, he was no ſtranger. 
On the demiſe of Elizabeth be propoſed that Peter III. inſtead of being ſaluted czar 
by the regimeats of guards, i in the ſame manner az the Roman emperors were by the 
prætorian bands, ſhould be recogniſed by the ſenate : this was doubtleſs a ſtep in fa- 
vour of Ruſſian liberty 3 but the new ſovereign was ſo much attached to military 
parade, that he could not re6 bis defire to be recogniſed by the ſoldiery. | 

The count was privy to the conſpiracy againſt Peter III. and on the death of that 
prince obtained the copfidence of the empreſs, who treated him with high marks of 
reſpect. In Hort, in the circumſtances of his low birth and ſudden elevation, he 
reſembled Menzikoff; but he was either more prudent or more fortunate than that 
prince, as, inſtead of falling, he found means to riſe, in conſequence enn. 
lution. 

After ſuperintending the foreign 1 for many years, and acquiring the 
eſteem not only of the empreſs but of the heir to the throne, Panini died in peace 
at an advanced period of life, Paul Petrovitch, then Tzarevitch, and now empe- 
zor, diſplayed great ſenſibility and goodneſs of heart upon this occaſion, During 
his laſt illneſs he paid frequent viſits to the miniſter; and, perceiving that his end 
* approached, he knelt by his bed-ſide, and gratefully kiſſed the hand of his dying 
preceptor, bedewing it at the ſame time with his tears ! 4 
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of the bear. Panin, who had frequently experienced his arro- 
gance, deemed this a happy opportunity to procure his diſgrace; 
He accordingly introduced a+ young officer named Viſſenſky, 
who, being directed by the artful miniſter, behaved in ſuch 
' a manner as to give reaſon to believe that he would ſoon 
reign uncontrolled. Pride, however, on this occaſion ſupplied 
the place of affection, and Orloff ſuddenly altering his con- 
duct, his rival was-diſmiſſed with ſuperb preſents, and inveſted 
with an employment that required his reſidence in a remote 
province, 

A new favourite ſoon after bros bis ne in che 
perſon of Vaſſiltſchikoff, a ſubaltern in the guards, and 
advantage was taken of the abſence of Orloff to introduce him 
at the Hermitage. This officer was young and handſome; but 
nature, which had been laviſh to his perſon, ſeems to have been 
at, no pains with his mind. He was immediately appointed 
chamberlain to the empreſs, enriched with ſplendid. preſents, 
and treated with the moſt flattering attention. In the mean 
time Gregorevitſch, who had been appointed to treat with the 
Turkiſh plenipotentiaries relative to a peace, on hearing of this 
unexpected event, inſtantly returned to the capital from Fok- 
ſhiani, but was arreſted at the gates of Peterſburgh, and ſtripped 
of all his employments. He, however, experienced the impe- 
rial bounty, and received, as a recompence for his ſubmiſſion, 
the ſum of 100,000 -rubles in hand, a penſion of 150,000 
more, a magnificent ſervice of plate, and, to crown the 


whole, an eſtate, with 6000 peaſants upon wy was made over 


to him. | 

Vaſſiltfchikoff, during twenty-two months, jd all the | 
diſtinction appertaining to the reigning favourite; but at the end 
of that period he alſo found occaſion to lament the inconſtancy 
of fortune. This young man had conducted himſelf with great 
prudence, for he had never abuſed his influence. He poſſeſſed 
none of that haughtineſs ſo common to upſtarts; and he did not 


appear eager either to increaſe his own fortune, or to diminiſh 
that of his rivals. Such was his moderation, that, as his eleva- 


tion excited no envy, ſo his diſgrace was unaccompanied by, 
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| — - His fanks awe fit} unknown; and nioft probably he 

i had ceaſed to pleaſe. His retreat, however, was accompanied 

| dy every mark of reſpect; and as he repaired to Moſcow, the 

place of his deſtined exile, he received preſents on his journey, 

| which might be ſtyled imperial on account of their magnificence. 

| No ſooner was this change made public than Orloff appeared 

| once more on the ſcene, and was readmitted to all his former 

| influence. _ Suppoſing Panin to be the cauſe of his late exile, he 

| extorted a promiſe from his royal miſtreſs to diſmiſs him from 
all his employments. Her aſſent was given with reluctance; 

| and the prayers of the grand duke, who was too generous 

| to ſuffer his preceptor to fall a prey to the ſuſpicions of a man he 

did not love, induced her to revoke her intentions. 

| In the mean time the manly air and elegant appearance of 

| Potemkin made a great impreſſion on an illuftrious per- 

| ſonage. This officer had been bred in the guards; and, perceiv- 

5 ing on that memorable day when the empreſs, mounted on a2 

| | fine charger and drefſed in regimentals, exhibited herſelf at the 
head of the troops, that ſhe had forgotten to place a plume in 
her hat, he ſnatched this decoration from his own, and preſented 

| it to the new ſovereign. Neither this action, nor the grace with 

1 which it was performed, had eſcaped unnoticed; and the time 

_ was now arrived when his attachment was to receive an ample 

remuneration. 

The poſt of favourite is almoſt peculiar to Ruft, and was 
during many years conſidered as an official employment. Ever 
ſince 1730. the nation had been governed by women, except 
dering the ſhort and unfortunate reign of Peter III. In fine, it 
ſeemed to be ſanctioned, if not by a fundamental law of the 

empire, at leaſt by preſcription; as four empreſſes had ſucceſ- 
ſively conſecrated it by their practice, and the age of the 
laſt (Elizabeth) made it be conſidered in ſome meaſure as a mere 


| appendage to * ee 
Potemkin 
9 It m ee to point cut the duties and diſtinQions of i 
$ogular office: 


«© When her majeſty had fixed her choice ona new favourite, fo anni iS 
general 
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wennn Wen Per ij id Wüst and bis pride and 


- preſumption keeping pace with his elevation, he accordingly ex- 


poſed himſelf to a number of diſagreeable events. Boaſting one 
day of the extent of his power, in preſence of count Alexis 
Orloff, the brother of his predeceſſor, he received a blow which 
deprived him of an eye; and prince Gregory Orloff having re- 
queſted his diſmiſſion, he was forced to repair to Smolenſk, at 
once the place of his nativity and exile. Such was his vexation, 
partly from the loſs of his eye, and partly from his diſgrace, - 
_ he actually entertained ſome ideas of turning monk ; but 4 


395 
general aid de-camp, 3 55 "be might accompany . * 
reproach or obſervation. . Theneeforward the favourite occupied, in the palace, an 


apartment beneath that of the empreſs, to which it communicated by a private ftaies 


caſe, The firſt day of his inſtallation he received a preſent of 129,000 OW — 
every month he found 12,009 on his drefling table. 

«© The marſhal of the court was commiſſioned to provide him a 
and to defray all the expences of his houſehold. The favourite attended the empreſi 
on all parties of amuſement ; at the opera, at balls, promenades, excurũons of plen- 
ſure, and the like, and was not allowed to leave the palace without expreſs permif- 
fion. He was given to underſtand that it would not be taken well if he converſed 


" * 


familiarly with other women; and if he went to dine with any of his friends, the © 


miſtreſs of the houſe was always abſent. 
% Whenever the empreſs caſt her eyes on one of her ſubjects, in the deſign of 
raiſing him to the poſt of favourite, he cauſed him to be invited to dinner by ſome 


lady of (in) her confidence, on Wbom the dropped in as if by chance. There ae 


. would enter into diſcourſe with the new comer, with a view to diſcover whether or not 


he was worthy of the favour the designed to grant him. When the judgment the - 


formed was fevourable, the confidant was informed of it by a fignificant Jook, and 
took care to notify it to hjm who had the honour to pleaſe. © The day following he 


received a viſit from the phyſician of the court, who came to inquire into the late 


of his health : and the ſame evening he accompanied the empreſs at the Hermitage, 
and took poſſeſſion of the apartment that had been prepared for him. 

« It was on the ſelection of Potemkin that theſe formalities began; and Gnce that 
time they have been conſtantly obſerved, 

% When a-favourite had loſt the power of making himfelf agreeable, there was 


alſo a particular manner of giving him his diſmiſſion. He received orders to travel; -- 


and from that moment he was debarred all acceſs to her majeſty, But be was ſure of 
finding, at the place of deſtination, recompences worthy of the municent Catharine," 
r Vol. U. 7˙ 6. 


n ſubmiſſe 


w 
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ſabraiſkre letter produced his recal and from that moment he 
ſeems to have dropped all thoughts of the cowl. 

| © The Devil was fick; the Devil a monk would be 

be Devil got well —the Devil a monk was he.“ 


Ambition now appears to have taken complete poſſeſſion of de 
boſom of Potemkin ; and this was amply gratified, for his influ- 
ence ſoon extended to every department of the ſtate, and he him- 

ſelf, after procuring the diſmiſſion of count Zachar Chernicheff, 
became vice preſident at war, with a ſeat in the council v. But 
his aſpiring hopes were not yet gratified, for he entertained ſtill 
higher expectations. 

With a view to the accompliſhment of theſe, he affected t to 
be once more ſeized with a fit of religion; and kept Lent with 
great ſtrictneſs, living upon roots and water during that holy 
ſeaſon. He alſo wearied all the ſaints in the Greek calendar 
with his prayers; went daily to confeſſion; and, having ſelected 
on this occaſion the ſame prieſt that afforded abſolution to 
a great perſonage, he beſought him to inform her, that his 
alarmed conſcience could no longer. permit him to indulge 


in an intercourſe, which, by marriage alone, would ceaſe to 
become criminal. 


This project, however, failed of ſucceſs; and, ſoon after the 
empreſs's return to Peterſburgh (for it was at Moſcow that it 
had been firſt conceived), a young man from the Ukraine, of 
the name of Zavadoffiky, was honoured with the imperial coun- 
tenance, while the "wb ks Potemkin received the cuſtomary 


intimation, that he muſt prepare to trayel.” Potemkin did 
en but he evaded the order; for, ſetting out in 


* ebe eee eite fine idea of the wit and preſumption of this 
young man, who is allowed to have poſſeſſed conſiderable talents, Happening to be 
once ſuramoned to council, while engaged at a party of cards, he refuſed to tir, The 
aſtoniſhed meſſenger, unaccuſtomed to ſuch an inſtance of diſobedience, and afraid 
of being implicated in his guilt, humbly beſought Potemkin to furniſh him 
with an excuſe. On this the favourite referred him to the bible; and, on being re- 
gueſted to mention the paſſage, he gaily replied, © In the firſt pſalm, and the firſt 
verſe, there you will find it ſaid,— Beatus wir gui mn abiit in confilio impiarum.”* 
(Happy is the man who participateth not in the counſels of the wicked.) 
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| Er his exile, but returned in the courſe of next day, and placed 
himſelf in the evening exactly oppoſite to the 'empreſs as ſhe 
was about to ſit down to whiſt. Every one expected to behold 
ſome ſignal mark of the imperial diſpleaſure; but, on the con- 
trary, Catharine, handing him a pack of cards, defired the ex- 
favourite to cut in, obſerving that he had always been a fortunate 
player. His pofts, his honours, his influence, were all reſtored 
to him, and he now occupied a new ſituation about the perſon 
of her imperial majeſty, for he became her friend. | 


In the mean time the boſom of the humble Zaradoffsky 


began to catch the flame of ambition; and, as he was jealous of 
the grandeur of Potemkin, he aimed a deadly blow at his con- 
ſequence. But the miniſter at war, become wily in his turn, 
warded it off, and made it recoil on the head of his rival. Per- 
ceiving a handſome young Servian officer of huſſars, of the 
name of Zoritch, who had repaired to Peterſburgh in ſearch of 
promotion, he preſented him with a captain's commiſſion, and 
in a few days he was perceived behind the chair of the empreſs, 
A large eſtate, the rank of major-general, and an immenſe 
ſam of money, ſoon became the appanage of this fortunate 
youth ; but the empreſs perceiving that he was ignorant, and 
being diſguſted at his want of accompliſhments, recommended, 
as he could ſpeak no language but Gn Gans Toms 
that he ſhould be ſent abroad for improvement. be Kr 


Fortune ſeems to have been in a playful ode he thy 


vated Rimſky Korzakoff to the poſt of chamberlain, and-ſuc- 
ceſſor to the Servian. This man had actually been a ſerjeant in 
the guards; he was now declared aid- de- camp general to the 
empreſs, and preſented with the palace of Vaſſiltſchikoff . 


 * While inthe height of his favour, he began to conceire that a library was neceſ- 


ſary in a palace. He accordingly applied to Weitbrecht, the bookſeller; - and, 
oa being aſked Hr a cottages, of the * he wanted, the quondam ſetjeant 


replied, 
% O, as for that matter, I am not difficult, only take care to plac great books 
. a as you do for the empreſs,” 


He 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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— to be a vain.upſiart, whoſe dreſi exhibited a. pro · 
| Fa of diamonds, and whoſe eonduct was: ſuch 2s could not 

fail to involve him in ruin. This ſpeedily occurred; for, 
being detected in a ſecret correſpondence with a lady, ſhe 
was baniſhed from court, and he was obliged to repair to 
Moſcow. ys 

The fame day that beheld. his diſgrace, witneſſed the good 
fortune of Lanſkoi, a Pole by deſcent, and an officer of the body 
guards by profeſſion, The education of this young man had 
been neglected; but this defect was in ſome meaſure remedied 
by the zeal and attachment of an illuſtrious perſonage, who ſu- 
perintended his improvement; and in a ſhort time he became 
as remarkable for the ſuperior elegance of his manners, \as the 
graces of his perſon: but, while in the flower of his youth, 
and the very height of his favour, he was attacked by a mor- 
| tal diſeaſe, which cut him off after a ſhort illneſs. He 

died in the arms of his, miſtreſs, who was inconſolable on the 
| occaſion, and refuſed to take any ſuſtenance during three whole 
days. A mauſoleum, the plan of which was ſketched out by 
an Engliſh artiſt *, atteſted the reſpe& of the empreſs, who 
burſt -into tears on ſeeing it two years after. His fortune he 
had bequeathed to her imperial majeſty, but ſhe preſented it, 
with her acecuſtomed generoſity, to the ſiſter of this handſome 
' youth, 
The next perſon who aſpired to the poſt of favourite was a 
young man educated in Scotland, and who had become a fel- 
low of the royal ſociety of London. This was prince Daſbkoff, 
ſon to the celebrated princeſs of the ſame name, who had parti- 

cipated in the memorable revolution that levelled Peter III. with 
the duſt. A lieutenant of the name of Vermoloff anticipated 
him, however, - in this poſt, to which he was raiſed by the inte- 
reſt of Potemkin; but, proving ungrateful to his benefactor, he 
was ſuddenly diſgraced, being replaced by Momonoff, who at- 
tended her imperial majeſty during her journey to the Crimea. 
He fell in love, however, with a lady of the court; and no 
ſooner was the empreſs informed of this circumſtance, than ſhe 
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;nGlted on bis marrying her immediately ; afer which they were: 
ſent into exile at Moſcow. | 

Plato Zuboff, an officer of the horſe guards, ſupplied i 
place. This aſpiring young man, not content with wealth and 
| honours, | affected public employments; and it is aſſerted that 

the idea of the ſecond diviſion of Poland originated with him. 
In a ſhort time he became omnipotent at Peterſburgh. He was \ 
decorated with the title of prince; received the poſt of grand 
maſter of the artillery ; all the admirals, generals, and mi- 
niſters of the empire, were to be ſeen at his levee bending lowly 
before him ; and, if we are to believe the author of a work of 
ſome reputation, paying their compliments at the ſame time, in 

great form, to his favourite monkey *. 1 

Catharine hitherto had only afforded empty promiſes to the 
enemies of France; but, at the inſtigation of Zuboff, ſhe now 
formed the deſign of giving effectual aſſiſtance to the confede- 
rated kings; ang, as a proof of her intentions, ifſued orders 
for a ſquadron of men of war to join the Engliſh fleet, and 
commanded a levy of 60,000 troops. She at the ſame time 
proſecuted àa war on the frontiers of Perſia, where her army, 0 
under the command of a near relation of the grand maſter of the 
artillery, had experienced a moſt humiliating defeat ; and ſhe | 
was now preparing to ſend freſh ſuccours to his affiftance, | 

Such were the projets that occupied the mind of Catharine: 7 
the overthrow of the French republic, and the ſubjugation of 
the diſtant Perſians, when ſhe was ſmitten by the hand of death. 
This fortunate princeſs had hitherto enjoyed an almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſtate of good health during the whole of her long reign. 
She was ſometimes, indeed, ſubject to a cholic, and her legs 
were now and then obſerved to ſwell; but neither of theſe fymp- 
toms were alarming. 

On the morning of the gth a roſe at her uſual 
hour, and breakfaſted on coffee according to cuſtom. Some 
time after ſhe retired to her cloſet, and her long abſence afford- * 
ing cauſe of ſuſpicion to her attendants, they entered the apart- | 


* See La Vie de-Catharine II. This work has been attributed to the count De Se- 
zur, formerly miniſter from France at the court of St. Peterſburgh. | | 
| : ? ment 


- 
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| ment and found her lying ſpeechleſs, Dr. Rogerſon, her phy- 
fician, being ſent for, he treated her diſeaſe as an apoplexy ; and 
conſiderable relief ſeemed to enſue after the application of the 
lancet. But the empreſs never entirely recovered her ſenſes ; 
and did not utter a ſingle word during the remainder of her life, 


which was prolonged to ten o'clock in the evening of Novem- 
ber 10, 1797. 
| Thus, with her uſual good 8 after a very TE illneſs, 
” died Catharine II. empreſs of all the Ruſſias. During her 
youth- ſhe had been extremely handſome, but ſhe got fat as the 


| increaſed in years; ſhe, however, preſerved à certain air "of 
| gracefulneſs, intermingled with dignity, until the laſt moment 
| of her life. 

Her majeſty in perſon was not above the middle F260 . 

| | being well proportioned and carrying her head high, ſhe appear- 

| ed tall. Her forchead was open, her noſe aquiline, her mouth 
agreeable, and her chin, without being ugly, was rather long. 
Her hair, in which ſhe took great delight, was auburn, and her 
eye-brows dark and thick. As to her eyes, we have different 
accounts ; one gentleman e, who reſided at her court a conſider- 
able time in a 8 capacity, deſeribing them as blue, 
while another + inſiſts they were of a brown hue, Upon the 
whole her phy ſiognomy I was not deficient | in expreſſion; but ſhe 


had 


The count De Segur. + M. De Rolbiers, 
1 The following remarks on a print of the empreſs, by the phyfiognomiſt of 
Zurich, exhibit the molt unequivoeal marks of empiriciſm i— | 
«« I never had the happineſs of ſeeing this illuſtrious princeſs, diftingujſhed by ſo 
much perſonal merit, and by ſo many great qualities. I have never had the lighteſt 
opportunity of diſcuſſing the reſemblance of this profile, and yet I am certain, that if 
the mouth is exactly taken, the forchead cannot be entirely true z that if the upper 
\ part of this diviſion of the face is hit with preciſion, there muſt certainly be an 
error in the ſeftion which appears between the eye-brows and the root of the 
noſe. | » | 
| «« A face fo ſublime cannot abſolutely admit of a noſtril ſo ſmall. Beſides, the 
* chin and the noſe are ſufficiently homogeneous, that is to ſay, they uniformly an- 
nounce prudence and firmneſs. The goodneſs and dignity ſo well expreſſed in the eye, 
are reproduced ſtill more advantageoully in the form of the face, and in the forehead. 
Laveter, Vol. II. p. 375. 4 
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had ſuch a command of her countenance, that no or one could there - 
- diſcover the ſecrets of her heart. 1 
Her imperial majeſty was accuſtomed, on great PINS > 

dreſs in a ſplendid manner, and to wear a profuſion of jewels, 
Being particularly fond of diamonds, ſhe poſſeſſed a. prodigious 
number; and one in particular was the largeſt that had ever been 
ſeen in Europe. Catharine, however, was accuſtomed in 
general to affect the ancient Ruſſian faſhions, for the moſt part 
wearing green, out of compliment to the nation. Her hair was 


powdered but flightly. On the other hand, her face was covered 


with rouge; and as her imperial majeſty, like the ladies in the 
French court, work it in proportion to her rank, it is not to be 
wondered if it was of a high colour. 


The ſtricteſt temperance was regularly preſerved by G 
in a country, and at a court, where a little deviation would not 
have given occaſion to much ſcandal. A flight breakfaſt; a 
moderate dinner, and two or three glaſſes of wine (for ſhe never 
indulged in ſupper), conſtituted her uſual diet. 


Perhaps the following lines, written by the count De Segur under a picture of the 
empreſs, immediately after her return from the Crimea, although replete with 
Hattery, convey a better idea of her imperial majeſty, than the cold and formal ani= 
madverſions of Lavater— 


es Reconnois vers le Nord Faimant 5 nous attire 
% Cet heureux conqus rant, profond legiſlateur, 
4% Femme aimable, grand homme, & que Fenvie admire, 
„ Qui, parcourt ſes Etats, y verſe le bonheur. 
« Maitre en Part de regner, ſavante en Part d'ecrire, 
4 Repandant la lumitre, Ecartant les erreurs; 
« Si le ſort n'avoit pu lui donner un empire, 
4% Elle auroit eu toujours un trone dans nos cœurs. 


This was preſented to her imperial majeſty by count"Orloff, who purchaſed it 
from an American for 104,166 l. The Pirr Diamond, formerly worn in the 


z 


crown of the kings of France, although it coſt the regent duke of Orleans 135,000. , 


was inferior in point of ſize, as may be ſeen from the following comparative ſtate- 


ment j— 


Ditto of the Pitt when cut —— + era 


Superior weight of the oe — 5 eartats. 


„ It 


The weight of the Orloff —— 1; ct ; . * | 
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It is far more eaſy to - deſcribe the empreſs than the woman. 
The acts of the former have now become hiſtory, but thoſe of 


the latter muſt be left to the pen of genius, that can act the 
part of Ithuriel's ow and analyae the ſprings of human 


Action. 


It muſt be confeſſed that both Wa appear to 
have been frequently a prey to favouritiſm ; and this part of her 
conduct, by being connected with the happineſs of millions of 
her ſubjects, is highly cenſurable *. 

As a ſovereign ſhe ſtands conſpicuous, . She increaſed the ex- 

| F908 tent 


4 | 
Here follows a liſt of the preſents beſtowed by Catharine on her @vourites : 


The five brothers of the name of Orloff received 45,000 peaſants, and to Ruble. 


the amount in eſtates, palaces, jewels, plate, and money, of 17,000,000 
Wifſcnſky, an officer of the guards, who was about two Saad in fa- | 
your, received 6 EEE Tone PO APY oy „ „% „ „„ „% „„ „„ 12 300,000 


Waſielitſchikoff, a lieutenant in the guards, received as follows during 

the twenty-two months he remained in vogue: ; 
An eſtate with 7,000 peaſants, eflimated alt. 600,000 
In onen 
eee J 


„„ „ $4 „„ „ „% Io, ooo 


IRENE £o o noon ctr e550 o5 do „bbb bee 05 55 ee 2 so, ooo 


A furniſhed 8 Shade ve of 2+ 0+ 0+ 50 „400000 
A penſion of 20,000 rubles, had alſo the order of St, 
Alcxander Newſky, valued at . »+ ++ ++ +++: 4200000 1,110,000 


Potemkin received, during the two firſt years, about nine 
millions of rubles. 
He afterwards accumulated immenſe riches; he iba 
large eſtates in Poland, and throughout all the provinces | 
of Ruſſia. . One of his cloſets was filled with gold, dia- 
monds, and notes of the banks of London, Amſterdam, 
and Venice, His fortune was eſtimated . $0,000,006 


| Zawadoffsky received, in the courſe of eighteen months, 


ſeveral eſtates in Poland, with 2000 peaſantag others 

in the Ukraine with 6000 and, in Ruſſia, with 180. 

His lands were eſtimated alle... 15000, oo 
He received, in Money 64 \ 150,000 
In plate | | 


© S2$/23 6+ 04 09 de $69 OS 0s ES „„ 054 64 55 46 £0,000 


% ² dens Ds ee ]?ĩ?;„ hs b 80,000 . 
The white eagle of Poland, and a penſion of. TEE 100,000 1,380,000 
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© Carried forward. ., 19,840,0c00 
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—— added not only new countries, but new 
nations, to that mighty empire. As a conqueror her vitories 


Broutzht forward 

Be wess, ie the courſe of one year, the riband of 
the order of che ſword from Sweden, and that of the 
white eagle from Poland. 

An eſtate in Poland of .... . 


a + $+:++ $4 +4 ++ ++ ++ + „„ 300,000 
Another in Livonia of fifty ha 100,000 
A commandery in Poland, valucd at 12,000 rubles annuzrl 
income, and eftimated at ........c oo cet os v4 0s 120,000 
In moncy —— —— . ———h%:6ü 2 500,00 
In je el ꝗ e «n TT 200,000 
Korrakol@ received in the courſe of Gxteen months, the 
riband of the white eagle of Poland, the palace of Waſi- 
_ elifiſchikoff, which was repurchaſed for ............ 100y000 
An eſtate with 4000 peaſant . ++» 4005000 
In money and jewels... . 10,000 
Debts paid 4 ho + $3 ++ $3 ++ ++ 4+ $4 44 ++ 100,000 
Fitting him out to travel . 100, % » 
Gratification during his travels .:.. co eee eo +>  JOOOO 920,000 
Lanſkoi received in.lands r. „eee er, 20,0 
In diamonds .,.. code code do oe 00 n 
To pay bis debe ee, d£45 500 * MINUS 
A palace eſtimated at 100, 3,60, 000 
N. B. The above does not include the ms given 1 his - 
ſiſter and conſin. 
Vermoloff, beſides the order of the white eagle of Poland, 
in ſixten months received an eftate eſtimated at. 100,000 
Another with 3000 A SCRE „ „ „„ „„ „„ 6 Ce 1 50 300,000 
In money ö 4 . 150% £50,000 
Momonoff received during pena -fix months, in lands. 660,000 
In NOREY oo co oo do vo nocndobo oc e ee v2 00 2p 00 05 25.0  HOOzO00 
In jewels cc. oe ee dd de cc ce de be ——. — — — 922 de, coo 880,000 
Plato Touboff was decorated with the title of prince, re- 
ceived ſeveral ribands, and was nominated grand maſter 8 
of the artillery. His fortune was eſtimated at. 2, 500, ooo 
His moveables and jewels .......+. + 2% %ͤh 2, 700, oo 
Valerian Zouboff received a great deal of money, ſeveral 
eſtates in Poland and Courland, and a penſion of 12,000 - 
rubles, payable in gold. The whole may be eſtimated 
u 8 44 $4 44 44 $3 00 dove aged 16 „%„%„%„%„%„%„„„-⸗Ü„ꝶFQ)e doo, ooo 
3 
Carried forward .. . . $0,320,000 


U 2 


d. „ 19,840, 000 | 
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were numerous and brilliant; ſhe triumphed equally by ſea and 
by land, and, had ſhe lived but ten years longer, might have rea- 
lized the proud dream of her ambitien, and beheld her grandſon 
Conſtantine ſitting on the throne of the Ottomans. Her merit 
as a legiſlator, too, is great; but the would have been far more 
worthy of our admiration, had ſhe effected the generous idea of 
enfranchiſing all the peaſantry of her immenſe dominions. 

She was the only ſovereign of Ruſha who ever exhibited a 
taſte for letters. This was not all; ſhe was an author“ herſelf, 
and did not diſdain to compoſe little treatiſes for her grand- 
children, whoſe education ſhe ſuperintended. 

For muſic ſhe alſo poſſeſſed an exquiſite reliſh, and brought 
Gabrielli, and a number of ſingers of great note, from Italy, al- 
lowing them liberal ſalaries, and treating them with great atten- 
tion. 

Throughout the whole of her long ics Catharine alſo eyinc- 
ed a marked predilection for painting. In the midſt of a war with 
the Turks ſhe purchaſed pictures in Holland, to the amount of 
ſixty thouſand rubles, all of which were loſt in conſequence of 
a ſhip's being wrecked on the coaſt of Finland. This, how- 
ever, rather ſerved to ſtimulate her to freſh exertions, and her 
agents accordingly procured whatever was to be found in Italy 
| worthy of notice. The Houghton collection from England was 
alſo transferred, by an act of her munificence, to the ſhores of the. 


Brought forward... . $0,320,000 
To this ſum 1 to be added the annual expence of the 
reigning favourite, eſtimated at 1, 250, ooo rubles per 
annum, which, during the thirty-four years that Catha- 
rine ſwayed the ſceptre, amounts to.. ........ . 8, 500, ooo 


; | $8,820,000 

This ſum is a to about four hundred and forty millions, one hundred thouſand 
livres tournois. If the above ſtatement be not groſsly exaggerated, this article of 
expence coſt the empreſs more than double what her whole marine did, and nearly 
one half as much as all her armies. | 


The following is a liſt of her imperial majeſty's ck: 
1. Miſcellaneous Pieces, or the Library of the Grand Dukes. 
Sketch of the Ruſſian Hiſtory. 
Tale of the Tzarevitch Chlor. And 
4. Some Obſervations on the Climate of Ruſſia, 


© Þ 


Baltick ; 
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Baltick; and, while it added to her glory, diſgraced this nation, 
in the eyes of foreigners. 


Her conduQ to learned men was truly worthy of a woman of 
genius. She was proud of the correſpondence and friendſhip of 
Voltaire; ſhe invited Diderot to her court, and lived with him, 
while there, in habits of the utmoſt familiarity ; to D' Alembert 
ſhe looked up as to a ſuperior being, and endeavoured, although | 
in vain, to ſeduce him to reſide at St. Peterſburgh; but he poſſeſſed 
a haughty foul, was devoted to liberty, and would not conſent 


to degrade the mind of a freeman, by reſiding among a nation 
of flaves *. 


To the honour of Catharine, ſhe was extremely attentive to 
the education of her people, and inſtituted a prodigious number of 
ſchools for their inſtruction. To remove their prejudices againſt 
inoculation, ſhe herſelf ſubmitted to the operation, and thus ha- 
zarded her life for her nation. Amidſt the ſchemes of grandeur, 
the allurements of power, and the gratification of the paſſions, ſhe 
found leiſure to civilize and inſtruct her ſubjects; this added not 
a little to her glory, as it contributed to the benefit of ſo large A 


® Her imperial majeſty purchaſed the libraries of thoſe three great men. The fol- 
lowing ls « apy of > htter ts Veltalee's aloce; anita PT WIE IY to part with 
his books. 

« Pour Madame Df homme qui 8 

De Peterſbourg, le 15 Aoit, 1778. 

« Te viens d'apprendre, madame, que vous conſentez & remettre entre mes mains 
ce depot precieux, que monſieur votre oncle vous a laifſe, cette bibliothèque que les 
imes ſenſibles neverront jamais ſans ſe ſouvenir que ce grand homme ſut inſpirer 
aux humains cette bienveillance uniyerſelle, que tous ſes Ecrits, meme ceux de pur 
agrement reſpirent par ce que ſon ime en ẽtoĩt profondement penetree, 

« Perſonne avant lui, n'ecrivit comme lui: a la race future il ſervira 3 
et d'ecueil, Il faudraĩt unit le genie et la philoſophie aux connoifſances et 5 I 
ment; en un mot, etre Monſieur De Voltaire pour Vegaler, Si j'ai partage avec 
toute Europe vos regrets, madame, ſur le perte de cet homme incomparable, vous 
vous Eres miſe en droit de participer à la reconnoiſſance que je dois a ſes crits. Je 
ſuis ſans doute, tres ſenſible, 3 Veſtime, à la confiance que vous me marques. II 
m'eſt bien flatteur de voir qu'elles ſont hereditaires dans votre famille. La nobleſſe 
de vos procedes vous eſt caution de mes ſentimens à votre Egard, J'ai charge Mon- 
feur De Grimm de vous en remettre . foibles rs dont j je vous prie 
de faire uſage, a 
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portion of the human race; but it will inſenſibly operate againſt 
a deſpotic government, by rendering the boors unfit for their 
chains, which they will ſome day break, perhaps, on the heads of 
the Beyars, who at once enflave and oppreſs them. 

No woman could fo eafily forgive, and in this point of view 
ber conduct muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed a great ſhare 
of magnanimity. She generouſly pardoned old Munich and 
Godowitz; the one the counſellor, the other the favourite of 
Peter III. She even admitted the former of theſe into her con- 
fidence, and would have conferred honours and preferments on 
dhe latter; but he loved his late ſovereign, and with a noble ſcorn 
ſpurned at the proffered friendſhip of his ſucceſſor. To the 
miſtreſs of Peter III. although her own rival, ſhe granted her 
life, reſtored her fortune, and at length admitted het nen 
to honourable ſituations at court . 

No perſonage in our own times has attracted a greater ſhare 
ef cenſure and eulogium; and no woman in any age ever exhi- 
bited more of the maſculine greatneſs of one ſex, and the femi- 
nine weakneſs of another. As a female, ſhe appears at times the 
flave of paſſion, and the puppet of her courtiers; but while we 
behold her diminiſhing, in this point of view, into inſignificance, 
we look again, and contemplate the ſovereign, towering like an 
immenſe coloſſus, and with one foot placed on Cherſon, and 
another at Kamſtchatka, waving her iron ſceptre over the ſub- 
ject nations, and a the deſtininy of a large portion of 
mankind. 

The frailties, however, of the woman will ſoon be forgotten, 
while the glory that encircles the brows of the legiſlator and con- 
queror will long continue to dazzle the eyes of an admiring 
world. The preſent age, however, ſhudders at the untimely 
fate of Peter and of Ivan +, and poſterity will not eaſily pardon the 
degradation of Staniſlaus, the partition of Poland, and the maſ- 
ſacres of Iſmaiiow and of Praga. 


They were appointed maids of honour to the empreſs. 

+ + le is but juſtice here to obſerve, that a late author denies the privity of Catha- 
fine to this horrid deed, and it is well known that the preſent emperor, who com- 
- menced his reign by an act worthy of a great prince (the liberation of Koſciuſko), 

. pievioufly to the interment of the corpſe of Catharine, gave orders that the body of 


his 


— 
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his father, Peter III. mould lie in Nate, with the imperial crown ſuſpended above the 
coffin, while the two perſons, who are ſuppoſed to have been his aſſaſſins, after be- 
ing forced to attend dufing ſeveral days as chief mourners, were exiled from St. Peterſ- 
burgh. 

As to the death of prince Ivan, the following ſtate paper contains her nue 
jeſy's account of that tranſaQion. 


MAN re publiſhed by the Court of PeTERSBURGH, « on occafion of the death of 
| Prince Iv Av. 


By the grace of God, we Catharine the ſecond, empreſs and ſovereign of all the 
Ruſſias, dec. to all whom theſe preſents may concern. 

When, by the divine will, and in compliance with the ardent and unanimous de- 
ſires of our faithful ſubjecte, we aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, we were not Igno- . 
rant that Ivan, ſon of Antbony, prince of Brumſwie - Wolfenbuttle, and the princeſs 
Anne of Mecklenburgh, was ftill alive. This prince, as is well known, was, imme- 
diately after his birth, unlawfully declared heir to the imperial crown of Ruſſia; but, 
by the deerees of Providence, he was foon after irrevocably excluded from that high 
dignity, and the ſceptre placed in the hands of the lawful heirefs, Elisabeth, davgh« 
ter of Peter the great, our beloved aunt of glorious memory. Aſter we had sſcend- 
ed the throne, and offered up to heaven our juft thankfgivings, the firſt object that 
employed our thoughts, in conſequence of that humanity that is natural to us, was 
the unhappy ſituation of that prince, who was dethroned by the Divine Providence, 
zd bad been unfortunate ever fince his birth; and we formed the reſolution of 
alleviating his misfortunes, as far 2s was poſſible. 

We immediately made a viſit to him, in order to judge of his underſtanding and 
talents, and, in conſequence thereof, to procure him an, agteeable and quiet ſi tuation, 
ſuitable to bis character, and the education he had received. But how great was 
our ſurpriſe, when, beſides a defect in his ntterance, that was uneaſy to himſelf, and 
rendered his diſcourſe almoſt uninte lligible to others, we obſerved in him a total pri- 
vation of ſenſe and reaſon! Thoſe who accompanied us during this interview ſaw 
how much our heart ſuffered at the view of an object ſo fitted to excite compaſſion 3 
they were alſo convinced that the only meafure we could take to fuccour the un- 
fortunate prince, was to leave him where we found him, and to procure him all the 
comforts and conveniences that his ſituation would admit of. We accordingly gave 
our orders-fer this purpoſe, though the ſtate he was in prevented his perceiving the 
marks of our humanity, or being ſenſ ble of our attention and care; for he knew 
nobody, could not diſtingaiſh between good and evil, nur did he know the uſe that 
might be made of reading, to, paſs the time with leſs wearineſs and diſguſt : on the : 
contrary, he ſought after pleaſure in objects that l u ſuticient evidence, 
the diſorder of his imagination» N 

To pre vent, therefore, Ill- intantioned perſons from 900 him any trouble, * 
from making uſe of his name or orders to dliſt arb the public tranquillity, we gave 
him a guard, and placed about his perſon two officers of the garriſon in whoſe fide< 
delity and integrity we could confide. Theſe officers were captain Vlaſſieff and 
lieutenant Tichekin, who, by their long military ſervices, which had confiderably 
impaired their ne- iferve a ſuitable recompence, and a ſtation in which they 

: v4 - might 
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out being reſtrained by the con ſideration of the bloody ſcene that ſuch an attempt was 


apartment, and aſked Mirovitch the reaſon of this diſturbance, but received noother 


and attacked with fire-arms the handful of ſoldiers that guarded prince Ivan. But 


might paſs quietly the reſt of their days; they were accordingly charged with the 
care of the prince, and were ſtrictly enjoined to let none approach him. 

- Yet all theſe precautions were not ſufficient to prevent an abandoned profligate from 
committing at Schluſſelburg, with unparalleled wickedneſs, and at the riſk of his 
own life, an outrage, whoſe enormity inſpires horror. A ſecond Heutenant of the 
regiment of Smolenſko, a native of the Ukraine, named Bafil Mirovitch, grandſon 
of the firſt rebel that followed Mazeppa, and a man in whom the perjury of his an- 
ceſtors ſeems to have been infuſed with, their blood : this profligate, having paſſed 
his days in debauchery and diflipation, and being thus deprived of all honourable 
means of advancing his fortune; having alſo loſt fight of what he owed to the law 
of God, and of the oath of allegiance he had taken to us; and knowing prince Ivan 
only by name, without any knowledge either of his bodily or mental qualities; tool 
it into his head to make uſe of this prince to advanee his fortune at all events, with- 


adapted to occaſion, In order to execute this deteſtable, dangerous, and deſperate 
project, he deſired, during our abſence in Livonia, to be upon guard, out of his 
turn, in the fortreſs of Schlufſelburg, where the guard is relieved every eight days; 
and the 15th of laſt month, about two o'clock in the morning, he all of a ſudden 
called up the main guard, formed it into a line, and ordered the ſoldiers to load with 
ball. Berednikoff, governor of the fortreſs, having heard a noiſe, came out of his 


anfwer from this rebel than a blow on the head with the butt-end of his muſket. 
Mirovitch, having wounded and arreſted the governor, led on his troop with fury, 


he was ſo warmly received by thoſe ſoldiers under the command of the two officers 
mentioned above, that he was obliged to retire, By a particular direction of that 
Providence that watches over the life of man, there was that night a thick miſt, 
which, together with the inward form and ſituation of the fortreſd, had nn 
effect, that not one individual was either killed or wounded. 

The bad ſucceſs of this firft attempt could not engage this enemy of the public peace 
to deſiſt from his rebellious purpoſe. Driven on by rage and deſpair, he ordered a 
piece of cannon to be brought from one of the baſtions, which order was immedi- 
ately executed. Captain Vlaſſieff and his lieutenant Tſchekin, ſeeing it was im- 
poſſible to reſiſt ſuch a ſuperior force, and conſidering the unhappy conſequences that 
muſt enſue from the deliverance of a perſon that was committed to their care, and the 
effuſion of innocent bleod that muſt follow from the tumults it was adapted to excite, 
took, after deliberating together, the only ſtep that they thought proper to maintain 
the public tranquillity, which was to cut ſhort the days of the unfortunate prinee. 
Conſidering alſo, that if they ſet at liberty a priſoner, whom this deſperate party en- 
deavoured to force with ſuch violence out of their hands, they ran the riſk of being 
puniſhed. according to the rigour of the laws, they aſſaſſinated the prince, without 
being reſtrained by the apprehenſion of being put to death by a villain reduced to 
deſpair. The monſter (Mirovitch), ſeeing the dead body of the prince, was ſo con- 
founded and ftruck at a ſight he ſo little expected, that he acknowledged, that very 
inſtant, his temerity and his guilt, and diſcoyered his repentance to the troop which 

: 6 hd about 


about 4n hour before he had ſeduced from thetr duty, and 2 
of his crime. 

Then it was, that the two'officers, who had nipped this rebellion in the bud, joined 
with the governor of the fortreſs, in ſecuring the perſon of this rebel, and in bring- 

ag back the ſoldiers to their duty. They alſo ſent to our privy counſellor Panin, 
under whoſe orders they acted, a relation of this event, which, though unhappy, has 
nevertheleſs, under the protection of heaven, been the. occaſion of preventing gin. 
greater calamities. This ſenator diſpatched immediately lieutenant-colenel Kaſch- 
kin, with ſufficient inſtructions to maintain the public tranquillity, to prevent dif. 
order on the ſpot (i. e. where the aſſaſſination was committed), and ſent us, at the 
ſame time, a courier with a circumſtantial account of the whole affair. In conſe» 
quence of this, we ordered lieutenant-general Weymarn, of the divifion of St. Pe- 
terſburg, to take the neceſſary informations upon the ſpot; this he has done, and 
has ſent us accordingly the interrogatories, depoſitions, and the confeſſion of the - 
villain himſelf, who has acknowledged his guilt. - 

Senſible of the enormity of his crime, and of its conſequences with regard to 8 
peace of our country, we have referred the whole affair to the configeration of our 
ſenate, which we have ordered, jointly with the ſynod, to invite the three firk © 
claſſes, and the preſidents of all the colleges, to hear the verbal relation of general 
Weymarn, who has taken the proper informations; to pronounce ſentence in conſe- 


| quence thereof; and, after that ſentence has been ligned, to preſent it to we for cur 
confirmation of the ſame. 


The original is Signed by her Imperial majeſty's own hand. 


MEMOIRs- or THE 
REV. WILLIAM MASON. 


* Tas lives of men of letters,” ſays Maſon, in his Introduction 
to the Memoirs of Gray, . ſeldom abound with incident: — 
I will promiſe my reader, that he ſhall, in the following pages, 
ſeldom behold Mr. Gray in any better light than that of a ſcho- 
lar and a poet,” 
J prefix to this ſhort ſketch of the character of Maſon his 
own obſervation, Maſon was a man of letters, a poet, and, 
MY | moreover, 
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moreover, 2 country clergyman, who kn it incumbent on 
him to devote a conſiderable portion of time to his profeſſional 
duties. The incidents of his life, therefore, muſt be neceſ- 
farily confined, and thoſe, ſuch at leaſt as belong to his poetical 
character, will be collected, for the moſt part, from his own 
works *, from Gray's letters +, and the various literary publi- 
cations. connected with Maſon's writings. 

William Maſon was the ſon of a reſpectable clergyman, vicar 
of St. Trinity Hall, in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, where he 
received his firſt grammatical inſtructions. His ſtudies, prepara- 
tory to his going to college, were rather favourable to claſſical 
than e purſuits: he had an early paſſion for poetry 
and painting ; oy app” from his pie addrefs to his 
father i in 1746, . 78 


Alike when active fancy try'd to trace 
The rural landſcape, and th' impaſſion'd face; 

How to my aid he brought each written rule 
And free deſign of Painting's various ſchool; 

How when my thoughts firſt flow'd in tinkling chime 
He ſmooth'd the verſe, reform'd each faulty rhyme. 
Nor check'd the muſe juſt waking in the ſtrain, 

Leſt love of verſe ſhould check the love of gain; 
But ſmil'd aſſenting, fann'd the kindling fire, 
And ſunk the critic in the partial fire t. 


At the proper time he was entered of St. John's college, Cam- 
bridge, when Dr. Newcombe was maſter, and Powel one of 
the tutors: the latter was author of a volume of fermons, that 
are more particularly on ſubjects of diſcipline, and became af- 
terwards a zealous. opponent of thoſe members of the univerſity 
who wiſhtd to have ſubſeription to the thirty-nine articles. re- 

moved art the time of taking degrees. 

It does not appear that Maſon devoted himſelf much to 10a- 
thematics, the favourite ſtudy at Cambridge. His merit, how- 


* The edition of his works printed in 1796 and 1797. 
+ In Maſan's Memoirs of the Life and Writings of . 
1 Maſon's Works, Vol. III. p. 109. 
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ever, and his talents, procured him the eſteem of bis tutor, to; 
whoſe advice it was owing that Muſzus was poked, the _ 
in the order of Maſon's poems, | 
While an under-graguate our author was diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſtudious caſt of mind, though by no means deſtitute of ſocial 
manners, nor reckoned an indefatigable ſtudent, | 


Here too each ſocial charm, that molt endears; 

Sincerity with open eye, 

And frelic Wit, and Humaur fly, 
Sat ſweetly mix'd among my young compeers: 

When o'er the ſober bawl, 

That but diſpell'd the mind's ſeverer gloom, _ 

And gave the budding thought its perſect bloom, 
Truth took its circling courſe, and flow'd from ſoul to 

ſoul ®, 


While of St. John's college he took his bachelor's and maſ- 
ter of arts degrees; but never advanced further. He left St. 
John's in 1746, and returned to his father in Yorkſhire. On 
leaving college he wrote an ode, of conſiderable merit, in which 

he expreſles the higheſt reſpect for his tutor. 


There ſtill ſhall Gratitude her tribute pay 


To him who firſt approv'd my infant lay, 
And fair to RecolleQion's eyes 
Shall Powel's various virtues riſe +. 


In the year 1740, principally through the influence of Gray, 


. 
3 


who, on account of certain incivilities ſnewn him at Peter-houſe, 


had retreated to Pembroke-hall t, he was nominated to a vacant 
fellowſhip in Pembroke-hall, but was not elected till 1749: this 
was owing to a diſpute between the maſter and fellows; for the 
maſter retuſed his aſſent, and claimed a negative; nor was the 


Ode on expecting to return to Cambridge in 1747. Vol. III. 
+ Ode on leaving St, John's College in 1746. Vol. III. 
1 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Gray, p. 241. 
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affair compromiſed till after à litigation of two years. His po- 
_ etical taſte firſt introduced him to the acquaintance of Gray, to 
whoſe correcting hand he had ſubmitted his monody on the 
death of Pope, and two juvenile poems, poſſeſſed of much merit. 
Theſe were Il Bellicoſo and Il Pacifico, both in the collection of 
Maſon's works, written in imitation of Milton's L'Allegro and 
II Penſeroſo. 

The monody was written at the time of Pope's death, in 1744. 
but was not publiſhed till 1747. Independently of its being a 
_ ſucceſsful imitation of the various ſtyles of Chaucer, Spenſer, 
Milton, and Pope, this monody poſſeſſes much of the true po- 
etical character, though juſtly cenſurable 'on account of the 
vaſt profoſion of claſſical imagery, ſcarcely intelligible to a 
mere Engliſh reader. The ſame objection may juſtly be brought 
againſt other of his poems; more particularly his Ode to a 
Water Nymph, publiſhed about this time in the firſt volume of 
Dodſley's Miſcellany. 

His acquaintance with Gray, as might be expected in ſuch 
congenial minds, grew into a warm friendſhip, Woes only ter- 
minated with the life of the latter. 

It may not be unpleaſing to the reader, if he has not eraſed 
it before, to read the following extract from a letter of Gray's to 
Dr. Wharton, written July 5, 1748, as it gives the true cha- 
rater of our author during this period. Mr. Mafon is my 
acquaintance; I liked that ode much, but have found no one 
elſe that did. He has much fancy, little judgment, and a good 
deal of modeſty. I take him for a good and well-meaning crea- 
ture, but then he is really in ſimplicity a child. He reads little 
or nothing, writes abundance, and that with a deſign to make 
a a fortune by it ®.” 

The ode alluded to was that to the Water Nymph. Maſon's 
obſervation on this letter is as follows :—* Men of the world 
will not blame me for writing frota fo prudent a motive as that 
of making my fortune by it ; and yet the truth, 1 believe, at the 
time was, that I was rere well fatisfied if my publica- 


+ Memoir of hack p. 190. 
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tions furniſhed me with a, few guineas to ſee a play or an 
opera.” % * 2277 . 
In another letter Gray obſerves of Maſon as follows:—* He 
is very ingenious, with great good nature and ſimplicity; a little 


vain, but in ſo harmleſs and comical a way that it does not offend 


one at all; a little ambitious, but withal ſo ignorant of the 


world and its ways, that this does not hurt him in one's opini- 


ons; ſo ſincere and ſo undiſguiſed, that no mind with a ſpark 
of generoſity would ever think of hurting him, he lies ſo open 


to injury; but fo indolent, that if he cannot overcome this ha- 


bit, all his good qualities will ſignify nothing at all “.“ 
Our author, during this period, was diſtinguiſhed not more 
by his other amiable qualities, than by his attachment to the 


cauſe of liberty; a paſſion of the higheſt importance to the in- 


tereſt of ſociety, and eminently favourable to poetic enthuſiaſm. 
This character ſtrongly pervades moſt of his poems; more parti- 


cularly his Iſis, printed in 1748, in which he oppoſes the ſpi- 


rit of jacobitiſm, which was by no means extinguifhed in either 


of our univerſities at that time: the attack, however, is direct- 


ed againſt the univerſity of Oxford. This poem was not de- 
ſigned for publication. A parody on it, however, was printed 
in a country newſpaper, and reprinted in the London Evening 


Poſt, aſcribed to the late Dr. Byrom of Mancheſter. Maſon 


forbore cs. pt it in any former edition IONS; aA thinking 
it too ſatirical +. 

'Thomas 8 afterwards poet - laureat, took fire at this 
poem, and printed, what Maſon ingenuouſly called an elegant 


anſwer to it, the Triumph of Iſis, a poem in point of harmo- 


nious verſification, and pointed indignation, fuperior, perhaps, 
even to Isis. This was printed, together with Maſon's, in 
Dodfley's Miſcellanies ;. our author, therefore, gives the Iſis a 
place in the complete edition of his works, altering, however, 

the title from an "egy to a N as Res in. alter- 
nate rhyme... | | 


» Memoirs = Gray, p. 207. | 
+ Maſon's Works, Vol. III. p. 118. 
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Maſon had by this time obtained conſiderable reputation as 4 
poet, and, when the duke of Newcaſtle was inſtalled chancellor of 
the univerfity, July 1, 1749, was requeſted to compoſe an ode on 
the occaſion, which was ſet to muſic by Dr. Boyce, and per- 
formed in the ſenate-houſe. This ode poſſeſſes the true fire of 
Iyric poetry. Gray ſpoke of it as follows, Maſon's ode was 
the only entertainment that had any tolerable elegance; and for 
my own part | think, with ſome little RN po uncommonly 
well on fach an occaffon'®.” W 

A little after the death of his father, our poet went into orders. 
His father died, in 1753, of an inſectious fever, which at the ſame 
time carried off a moſt intimate friend, with whom Maſon had 
been brought up from rig? Dr. en _ wrong 
young phyſician. 

Maſon felt this affliction ſeverely, for his dert was Grined for 
domeſtic endearments. Gray, in a letter on this occaſion to 
Maſon, ſpeaks in this ſtrong manner:  Þ have ſeen the place 
you deſcribe, and know how dreadful it is. I know, too, Fam 
the better for it. We are al} idle and thoughtleſs things, and 
| haveno ſenſe, no uſe in the world, any longer than that ſad im- 
preſſion laſts : the deeper it is engraved the better +.” 

Our author went into orders in 1754, and found a patron in 
the earl of Holderneſs. Through his influence he was advanced 
to be a chaplain to the king, and obtained the living of Afton, 
which was of conſiderable value. Much chaſtity and elegance 
charaQterize Mafon's ſonnet, addroffed to the carl of Holderneſs. 


"D'Arcy; to thee, whate? er of happier vein, 

Smit with the love of ſong, my youth eſſay d, 

This verſe devotes from Aſton's ſecret ſhade, y 
Where letter'd eaſe, thy gift, endears. the et. 


An obſervation ſhould be here made. (ES 
Notwithſtanding Maſon and Gray have addreſſed odles to 

two or three noble characters, they are not to be confounded 

with the tribes of poetical flatterers. They poſſeſſed a conſcious 


® Gray's Memoirs, + Ibid. p. 5 
T Dedicatory Sonnet to Maſon's Poems. 
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jeaſe of talents, with a dignified ſuperiority to fulſome adolation. 
The foanet addreſſed to lord Holderneſs is penned with the 
greateſt delicacy and modeſty, and-evidently flows from the heart. 
The inſtallation ode was written at the ſolicitation of the vice- 

chancellor * ; Gtay's ode on the inftallation of the duke bf Graf- 

ton, independently of the importance of the occaſion, was written 
| ynaſked, and received ſome. of its moſt glowing oolouring from 2 
ſenſo of recent obligation: nothing can exceed the elegant, yet 
pointed manner in which Gray expreſſed himſelf. on this ocen- 
ſion. I do not fee why er e eh b. . 
to Expectation to ſing 7“. 

Pindar , Horace, and afterwards ERA a ee 
gant admirers of greatneſs. But Maſon, and more particularky 
Gray, carried their ſpirit the oppoſite way, and, in the judgment 
of many, to a degree of faſtidiouſneſs and affectation: they only 
not deſpiſed artificial greatneſs; and, indeed, on moſt occaſions 


Gray, as may be ſeen throughout — takes ny 
of ſnoering at it, 


NOR the G00D how far, but far above the GREAT\ + | 
__ Grar's PROGRESS or PoE V. 


W however, (for in Gray more particu- 
larly it muſt be called by this name) aroſe rather from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of talents, than a well-principled and philoſophical dif- 
like of hereditary rank. 1 love men of diſtinction,“ ſays Gray, 
ſpeaking of Cartiſmandua's ſons, in Caractacus: they were 
men before, whom nobody knew; one could not have made them 
a bow, if one had met them at a public place F!”” But fuperior 
minds ſometimes throw wag _ truths, Wen wacky are little 
aware of it. : 

In 1756 our author publiſhed four odes, all of them excellent. 
It would be difficult to fay which is moſt to be admired, whe- 
ther the ſtructure of the verſe, the vividneſs of the conception, 
or the ſpirit of liberty and the ardent love of independence 
throughout. The addreſs to e in his Ode to Memory, 


* Maſon's Works, Vol, III. p. 9. 4 G — 
2 Pind. Od. Ol. 1. Sub Än. C mid. p. 22. 
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and to Andrew. Marvel, in that to Independence, cannot t be too 
much admired, In his fine lines on Melancholy, his * 
for alliteration is too obſervable. ' . 

Theſe and other odes of Maſon's, a AIRES es 
birth to two odes to Obſcurity and Oblivion, written by Colman 
and Lloyd, as parodies on Gray's and Maſon's. Dr. Anderſon®, 
ever ready to beſtow on each poet his appropriate praiſe, juſtly 
calls them admirable parodies; and even Gray could not but ac- 
knowledge their humour. He (Colman) makes tolerable fun 
enough where J underſtand him, which is not always.” 

But what Lloyd over his bottle might think obſcure, men in 
their ſober ſenſes have thought ſublime and luminous nor 
have Johnſon's criticiſms deſtroyed their reputation T. 

In ſpeaking, however, thus of Lloyd, I by no means wok 
be thought to underrate his wit, or to ſet at nought his critica 
diſcernment. He poſſeſſed much of both, and all poet laureats, 
profeſſors of poetry, and young bards, from both our univerſities, 
though at the very top of Parnaſſus, may receive much inſtruction, 
as the town has entertainment, from his . poetry profeſſors . 

Even Gray and Maſon might have been taught from it to drop 
fome of their bloſſoms, or more properly their ſchool-boy and 
univerſity prejudices. But it is time to return to Aſton. 

Ihe vicarage of Aſton was peculiarly agreeable to our poet. 

It brought him to reſide in his native county, and placed him 
in a genteel independence; it, moreover, found him employment 
agreeable to his diſpoſition. He was fond of the paſtoral office, 
and, as a preacher, generally admired ; among his pariſhioners he 
was much eſteemed; and, though he diſplayed a ſufficient degree 
of elegance and hoſpitality among his more intimate friends, he 
6verlooked not the poor. When appointed precentor of York, 
he compoſed a book on church muſic, which was of uſe alſo to 
his pariſhioners, whom he preſented with an organ. In ſhort, as 
a country clergyman he maintained a very reſpectahle character. 

® Life of Lloyd, in the Lives of the Engliſh Poets, by Dr. Anderſon, Vol. X. 


+ See Johnſon's Life of Gray, The critic ftudies throughout to fink the cha- 


racter of the poet; ſome of his criticiſms, ben ors accurate, but mixed with 
perſonal diſlikes and jealoufics. 


þ4 Hs weeks completa ae in Dr. Anderſon's edition of the Engliſh Poets. 
That 
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That he was 4 believer in Chriſtianity cannot de doubt - 
ed, Whatever may be ſaid of Gray. His poems, however, never 
manifeft the violence of a bigot, or the wrangler for metaphy« 
ſical niceties; 2 circumſtance which, poetically conſidered, ſhew. 
the ſolidity of his judgment; for ſuch a ſpitit gives erf to 
poetry, though great poets have fallen inte ; | 

This agreeable retreat was favourable to our dts ties 
for poetry, and his love of pictureſque ſcenery, on which, from 
his early youth, he was accuſtomed to exerciſe his imagination. 
This love, at length, diſplayed itſelf at large in his Engliſh Gar- 
land; and was the foundation of his long and e 
with Gilpin “. 

Our anthor was fortunate in his matrimonial connexion; un- 
ly fortunate, if perſonal charms and moral excellence could have 
rendered him ſo; but truly unfortunate, in being deprived of them 
ſo immaturely. He was married, in 1765, to a moſt amiable wo- 
man, whoſe health was but indifferent at the time of their mar- 
riage ; ſhe fell at length into a rapid conſumption, when Maſon 
went with her to the laſt retreat of hopeleſs decline, Briſtol hot- 
wells, where ſhe died in 1767. Gray's letter to Maſon, while at 
that place, is full of eloquence ; upon which the latter obſerves, 
« I opened it almoſt at the preciſe moment when, it would be 
neceſſarily moſt affecting. Our poet wrote on FINES the 
firſt and the moſt affecting of his fonnets +. - | |; 

We muſt now ſpeak a word or two concerning his two FR | 
matic works, Elfrida and Caractacus. 

It may perhaps be agreeable to the reader to receive Maſon's 
own account of his object in the dramas, as explained in a letter 
to a friend. 

Had 1 intended to give an et copy of the ancient drama, 
your objeCtions to the preſent poem would be unanſwerable. 
But my deſign was much leſs confined : I meant only to purſue 
the ancient method, fo far as it is probable a Greek poet, were 
he alive, would now do, in order to adapt bimſelf to the ous | 


* Author of the Efay on PiQureſgue Beauty, Obſervations on the Mountains 
and Lakes of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, &c. 
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of our times, and the character of our tragedy. - According to 
this notion, every thing was to be allowed to the preſent taſte, 
which nature and Ariſtotle could poſſibly diſpenſe with; and 
nothing of intrigue or refinement was to be admitted, at which 
ancient judgment could reaſonably take offence. Good ſenſe, as 
well as antiquity, preſcribed an adherence to the three great 
unities; theſe, therefore, were ſtrictly obſerved. But, on the 
other hand, to follow the modern maſters in thoſe reſpeQs, 
wherein they had not ſo faintly deviated from their predeceſſors, a 
ſtory was choſen, in which the tender, rather than the noble paſ- 
ſions, were an and in which love had the principal 

ſhare *. ”” 
*  Thisis the Ade of Elfrida; the anten will alſo apply 
to Caractacus; except, that the principal character of the ln 
is heroic. 

It appears, then, that Maſon' s ambition wastoſteer We the 
irregularity of Shakeſpeare, and the elaſſical ſeverity of Milton. 
The former, not more from a conſciouſneſs of his mighty genius, 
than a deſire to humour the falſe taſte of the age, broke through 
all the ancient rules; the latter was not inferior to Shakeſpeare in 
talent, but diſdained the lawleſs practice of his own times. Too 
proud to court fame, he left her to follow at her own leiſure: I 
allude to his conduct in his admirable drama , formed, with- 
out any conceſſion to n cuſtom, on the ſtrict n of 
Ariſtotle. 


Of theſe two dramas, the former gained the greateſt ſhare of 


public applauſe; but the latter, and it ſhould ſeem juſtly, the 
greateſt apptobation from ingenious criticiſm : for public admi- 
ration, and the truth of criticiſm, are not always the ſame, 
though they are apt to be confounded. 

Theſe poems have eſtabliſhed the character of Maſon as a 
poet, beyond any other; the principal object of both was to make 
an experiment, how far the irregularity and intrigue, too obſerv- 


„Letter I, on Elfrida, in Maſon's Works, Vol. 1. p. 273. 
+ Samſon Asoniſtes. 
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able on the Engliſh ſtage, might be remedied by the introduce - 
tion of the chorus, ſo eſſential a part of the Greek drama. 
« You may ſay what you will,” ſaid Gray, but the con- 


trivance, the manners, the intereſts, the paſſions, and the expreſ- 


ſion, go beyond the dramatic part of your Elfrida, many, many 
leagues. I even ſay, though you will think me a bad judge of 
this, that the world will think it better . But that I 
critic was miſtaken. i 

On another occaſion, ſpeaking of theſe two plays, Gray ob- 
ſerves, Caractacus is the work of a man; whereas Elfrida is 


that of a boy: a promiſing boy, indeed, and of no common ge- 
nius; yet this is the popular performance, and _ other wow 
knovyn in compariſon.” 

Maſon's ſucceſs, however, with both his dramatic poems was 
beyond his moſt ſanguine expectation. They are his firſt at- 
tempts at blank verſe before the public, except a few lines on 
Muſzus, and are correct, harmonious, energetic, abounding fre- 
quently with double endings, like our other dramatic writings; 
not ſo mellifluous as Milton's, nor ſo. negligently conſtructed as 
Shakeſpeare's ; of a character ſomewhat between both, and ſome- 
times coming ſo near each, as ſtrongly to reſemble their principal 
excellencies. Elfrida was ſet to muſfc by Dr. Arne, and per- 
formed with great applauſe at Covent-Garden theatre, and in 
1779 was prepared again for the ſtage, with new muſic by 
Giardini; in 1776 Caractacus was adapted to muſic. 

The plots of theſe dramas are well-conducted, the incidents 
ſtriking; and, though they are profefſedly written on the Greek 
model, the eye is never ſhocked with thoſe diſguſting repreſenta- 
tions that were allowed on the Greek ſtage. At the ſame time, 
the author never falls into thoſe conceits, and what Voltaire calls 
theatrical indecencies +, which had been fo frequently introduced ' 
into the Engliſh tragedy. 

With reſpect to the introduction of a chorus, the diſtin- 
guiſhing feature of theſe dramatic poems, vatſous objections have 
deen advanced; and. we have been told it ſuits but ill with the 


Memoirs of On p. 251» 
+ Voltaire's Critical Eſſays on Dramatic Poetry. 
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Engliſh ſtage : the author of the Poeticals PreleQions®, and 
even the ingenious Voltaire, the great admirer of the ſimplicity 
of the Greek tragedy, agree to diſclaim it. One excellence, 
however, without going farther, the Greek drama poſſeſſed in 
| the uſe of their chorus, which has not been ſupplied by modern 
art. Biſhop Hurd judiciouſly obſerves, < the importance of the 
office of the chorus, to the utility of the repreſentation, is ſo great, 
that, in a moral view, nothing can * for the defi» 
ciency +.” 

To this obſereation alſo ſhould be added Gray's: I am rink” 
with the chorus, who are not there merely to ſing and dance, 
but bear throughout a principal part in the action, and have (be- 
fide the coſtume, which is excellent) as much a character of 
their own, as any other perſon.” 

Gray is here ſpeaking in reference to Ariſtotle's rule for the 
chorus, that it ſnould be a member of the dramatic compoſition, 
as in Sophocles, and not a ſtring of ſongs unconneCted with the 
ſubject t, as it was in Agatha. 

Another characteriſtie feature of theſe dramas is the excel- 
lence of their deſcriptions, which are ſometimes bold and glowing, 
yet ſimple, much in the manner of Shakeſpeare. The fabulous 
or mythological colouring alſo is natural, becauſe Britiſh, of a 

piece with the ſtories, and thrown into the mouth of proper 
dramatic perſonages. Gray and Maſon themſelves were aware of 
the neceſſity of preſerving this diſtinction here, though in other 
inſtances, in conformity to their claſſical taſte, and the coſtume 
of modern poets, going, however, faſt out of faſhion, they vio- 
lated the principle. 


Where the whole is fo | TTY it will not be neceſſary to 


* Preleiones Poet. Audtore Joſepho Trapp, A. I. 


+ Ille bonis faveatq ue et concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes. ; 
Ile dapes . menſ# brevis, ille ſalubrem 
TR gelque, et apertis otia portis. 
Hoa. Azs Poz r. 195. 
See Biber Hurd's Notes to the Art oſ Poetry. 
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| point out particular beauties, The pindaric ode in Elfrida, begin- 
ning 

Say, will no white-rob'd ſon of light, 

Swift darting from his heav'nly height, &c. 


has been much admired. The ode in which the following Nanza 
is contained, is truly ſublime: its ſublimity, however, does not 
proceed from Maſon's favourite conceit, the alliteration. 


' Hark ! heard ye not yon footſtep dread, 
That ſhook the earth with thundering tread? 
Tas death: — in haſte 
The warrior paſt ;— 
High tower'd his helmed head: | 
I mark'd his mail; I mark'd his ſhield ; 
I ſpy'd the ſparkling of his ſpear ; 
I ſaw his giant arm the falchion wield; 
Wide wav'd his bickering blade, and fir'd the angry air. 


Gray uſes alliterations not ſo often as Maſon. Johnſon properly 
obſerves, ** The critical reſemblances, or alliterations, are below 
the grandeur of a poem that aims at ſublimity “. 
| Two other dramatic pieces have been written by our e 
the firſt a lyrical drama, in three acts, entitled Sappho; the 
latter, called Argentile and Curan, a legendary drama. The 
Sappho contains ſome good poetry, more eſpecially in the prelimi- 
nary ſcene; and two or three very pretty ſongs. The ſcene 
lies in Sicily, and the tory is Grecian. Venus, Cupid, and a 
Naiad, therefore, are here very proper perſonages, not contrary 

to the rule | 

Denique 3 ſimplex 1 & unum. 

* Poſlefling ſimplicity of deſign, and a oneneſs of mythology.” 

* Johnſon's Life of Gray.—The alliterations I allude to, however, are not thoſe 
marked by Johnſon : for where they go not beyond two Yards, ay 

Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king, 

they are not ſo cenſurable as the following t= | * 


As down the ſteep of Snowdon's ſhaggy fide,——— - 
Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
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The legendary tale, written on the old Engliſh model, poſ- 
ſeſſes conſiderable merit, and deſerves to be better known. 
The elegy (for an account is next to be given of his elegies) 
_ admits not the ſublimity, but requires ſomething of the elegance 
of the ode. Horace calls this meaſure exiguus. elegos, lender 
elegies : it is well adapted to ſerious and melancholy ſubjects, 
but not excluſively. The cheerfulneſs of ſpring, the commu- 
nicativeneſs of friendſhip, and the tenderneſs of love, move as 
agreeably in elegiac meaſure, as the horrors of death, or the que- 
rulouſneſs of diſappointment. The epiſtles of Ovid, no leſs than 
his Triſtium, are elegiac, and Tibullys and Catullus are called 
elegiac, no leſs in their ſportive, than in their ſexious moments, 
Our author has written ſix poems, to which he afhxes the 


name of elegy, ſome of a melancholy, all of a ſerious and moral 


caſt, The firſt, addreſſed to a young nobleman on leaving the 
univerſity, was written in 1753 : the advice throughout is elo- 
quent, and the cloſe of it more particularly weighty and ſen- 
tentious. The ſecond elegy, in the garden of a friend, was 
written in 1758< the ſentiments in this are intereſting, the de- 
ſcriptions natural, the arrangement is agreeable, the expreſſion, 
J here borrow Gray's words, © ſometimes too eaſy.” This 
was written in the garden of an Engliſh friend, who might, 


therefore, fairly enough have aſked the poet who the lady and 


gentleman mentioned, or beings, more than mortals, are > 


How ſoon obedient Flora brought her ſtore, 

And ofer thy breaſt a ſhower of fragrance hung; 

Vertumnus came; his earlieſt blooms he hore, 
Ad thy r ch ſides with waving purple hung“. 


| The third is addreſſed to the preſent biſhop Hurd, then vicar of 
Thurcaſton in Leiceſterſhire, to whoſe critical judgment he 
had ſubmitted his poetical compoſitions : the introduction and 
ending of this ode are very excellent ſentiments. His fourth, 
written in 1760, on the death of lady Coventry, has been 


much admired; and, in point of novelty of deſign, elegance of 


* Maſon's Works, Vol. I. 
| compoſition, 


— 
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compoſition, and manly tenderneſs, may be conſidered as 4 
chef d' ouure. 


For ſhe was fair beyond your brighteſt bloom, 
(This envy owns, ſince now her bloom is fled), 

Fair as the forms, that wove in Fancy's loom, 
Float in light viſions round the poet's head. 


The ſtructure of theſe lines is truly elegiac, and the ſentiment 
beautifully poetic, a fair ſpecimen of the whole. I muſt ob- 
ſerve, however, though it is but noticing a ſpeck of dirt on a 
mirror, that this poem abounds too much with antitheſis, 
which does not agree with the ſolemn, dignified, and tender 
character of this elegy: 


In life to laviſh, or in death to ſpare, 
Or ſhades with horror what with ſmiles ſhould glow. 


The elegy addreſſed to Miſs Pelham on the death of her fa- 


ther (I take theſe elegies in the order in which they ſtand, in 2 


the laſt edition of Maſon's works), was written in 17 54, though 
not printed till the year 1796, on account of Mr. Garrick's ode 
on the ſame ſubject, which (I borrow Maſon's words) got 
the ſtart of his; for a poem, whoſe merit reſted chiefly on pic- 
tureſque imagery, and what is termed pure or mere poetry, was 
not calculated to vie, in point of popularity, with what was 
written in a plainer and leſs figurative mode, and conveyed in a 
more familiar ſtyle and ſtanza.” This elegy poſſeſſes conſiderable 
merit, but is in many degrees inferior to the preceding. 

The laſt of his elegies was written in the year 1787, in a 
church-yard in South Wales, which, though it ſavours of old 
age, being ſomewhat prattling, tame, and digointed, yet is 
it the old age of Maſon, and poſſeſſes conſiderable excellence: 
the principal feature in it is derived from the cuftom in South 
Wales, of planting flowers and herbs on the graves of their re- 
lations and friends. It is well characterized. by a friend of Ma- 
ſon's, thus: In the general church-yard (he alludes to Gray's _ 
elegy in a country church-yard) contemplation is more' widely 
extcnded ; in the other, particular concern is. more nearly im- 

X 4 preſſed. 


# 
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preſſed. His verſes inſpire ſolemnity, which awes and arreſts 


the mind. Yours breathe a tenderneſs, which ſoftens and at- 
tracts the heart. There are ſtanzas, in Gray's elegy, of what I 
venture to call ſublime melancholy; in yours of extreme 
ſenſibility.” 

It ſhould be juſt obſerved of this elegy, that ſome of FY end- 
ings of the lines, where the principal ſtrength ſhould reſt, are, 
ſometimes, by the dactylic termination, weakened; and that-the 
four laſt lines, where the principal weight of the moral reflec- 
tions ſhould have reſted, are too antithetical, and even epigram- 
matic, a turn for ſo ſenſible a poem. 


VUnfeeling Wit may ſcorn, and Pride may 8 
Yet Fancy, empreſs of the realms of ſong, 
Shall bleſs the decent mode, and Reaſon own, 
It may be right:—for who can prove them wrong? 


Our author has written many ſhorter pieces at different pe- 
riods, and on different occaſions, in a ſpirit ſomewhat ſimilar to 
that diſplayed in his elegies : ſuch as ſonnets, epitaphs, inſcrip- 
tions, &c. But we ſhall not detain the reader by entering on 
an examination of them. 

July 1971 was an era the moſt diſtrefling in the life of our 
author. In 1170 he was viſited at Aſton by Gray, for the laſt 
time. The health of the latter was then precarious. He re- 
turned to Pembroke-hall, whence his laſt letter to Maſon is 
dated, written at the end of May 1771, when he removed to 
London. He returned thence to college, where this fine genius 
paid the debt of nature. He died of a gout in the ſtomach. 


Thus was Maſon' nel of his guide, philoſopher, and 
friend. 


When Maſon received this ſad intelligence he was at a 
diſtance from the direct poſt, on the eaſtern fide of Yorkſhire. 
He haſtened to Cambridge; but did not arrive there till the 
corpſe had been interred. The funeral obſequies had been per- 
formed-under the direction of Dr. Brown, maſter of Pembroke- 
hall; but Maſon united in the e of the other truſts, 


having 
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wat been made joint executor with the 1 The fol- | 
lowing epitaph was written by Maſon, and inſcribed on a monu- 
ment in Weſtminſter Abbey, erected at the joint expence of 
Dr. Brown, Richard Stonehewer, er of the nee and 
our author: 


Lg 


No more the Grecian muſe unrivall'd reigns; 
To Britain let the nations homage pay; 
She felt a Homer's fire in Milton's ſtrains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray. 


We have already noticed our author's early attachment to the 
ART OF PAINTING: this is conſpicuous throughout his writ- 
ings, but more particularly in his tranſlation of that admirable 
work, Du Freſnoy's Art of Painting; a work with which no 
painter or poet ſhould be unacquainted. 

The poem being preceptive, is to be conſidered, like Horace's 
Art of Poetry, more as a diſplay of rules, than an attempt at 
poetic excellence. The tranſlation alſo muſt, in like manner, 
be taken with theſe grains of allowance : 


Non mihi Pieridum chorus hic, nec Apollo i 
Majus ut eloquium numeris, aut Gratia fandi 
Dogmaticis illuſtret opus rationibus horrens; 

Cum nitida tantum & facili digeſta loquela, 


Ornari præcepta negent, contenta doceri *. 


Notwithſtanding this declaration, ſome parts poſſeſs great ſpirit 

and elegant poetry. The following is an example of this kind. 
Du Freſnoy is ſpeaking concerning the gothic ignorance of the 
LY ages : 


G ubi bella, 3 et peſtem, diſcordia, Luxus 
Et Romanorum Res grandior intulit orbi, 

Ingenuz periere artes, periere ſuperbæ 

Artificum moles ; fua tunc miracula vidit 

Ignibus abſumi Pictura; latere coacta 

Fornicibus, ſortem et reliquam conſidere Cryptis; 
Marmoribus que diu Sculptura jacere ſepultis. 


| ® De Arte Graphica, V. 25. 
Maſon's 


* 
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Maſon's tranſlation ranks not among his firſt worm 28 2 
whole, the poem itſelf is truly excellent, 

There is one principle contained in it which it would be ha- 
. 2ardous, perhaps, to _controvert. It has obtained the ſanction 
of the venerable critics, and the ſublimeſt poets of antiquity ; 
and of courſe is received as ſacred truth by many . — 
It is this; 


Iita labore gravi, Studio monitiſque Magiſtri 
Ardua pars nequit addiſci rariſſima: namque, 
Ni prius æthereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
Sit jubar, infuſum menti cum flamine vitæ, 
Mortali haud cuivis divina hæc munera dantur : 
Non uti Dædaleam licet omnibus ire Corinthum. 


This belief may, perhaps, have urged ſome ſublime geniuſes 
to take great and ſucceſsful flights; but even they have occaſion- 
ally been led by it, to borrow Johnſon's expreſhon, ** to phan- 


taſtic fopperies.” And it has too often led others, who have 


not drank ſo deep at the Caſtalian ſpring, to ridiculous conceits 
and hazardous experiments. 


Some clerks, fore-doom'd their fathers? ſouls to croſs, 
Who pen a ſtanza, when they ſhould engroſs *. 


Maſon's tranſlation is rendered valuable by excellent notes, 
written by fir Joſhua Reynolds, with whom Maſon was inti- 
mately acquainted. Dryden has alſo given an excellent para- 
phraſtic proſe tranſlation of the ſame 8 with notes ſub- 
. +. 

But the Engliſh Garden is the poem on which Maſon more 
particularly prided himſelf; and it is unqueſtionably ah excel- 
lent performance. It is of the didactic form; written in blank 
verſe; and, like the Georgics of Virgil, of which it is a proſeſſed 


* Pope's Prologue to his Satires. 

+ Art of Painting by C. A. Du Freſnoy, with Remarks; tranſlates into Engliſh, 
with an original preface, containing a parallel between painting and poetry, by Mr. 
Dryden. 


imitation, 
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imitation, FRF ST in four yoke; begön in * 2 little after 
the death of Mrs. Maſon. 


Io ſoothe - 
That agony of heart which they alone 
Who beſt have lov'd, who beſt have been beloy'd, 
Can feel or pity— . 


The deſign of the Engliſh Garden is to apply the rules 
of imitative art to real nature ; and, by proper ſelections, and 
agreeable combinations, in the relative paſition of hedges, 
buildings, trees, and water; by an accurate arrangement of 
lands, in reference to hills, vallies, and the like, to produce 
beautiful and pictureſque ſcenery; an art but little known in 
Greece and Rome, and in which the Engliſh have ſurpaſſed all 
modern nations. Hence the title, The Engliſh Garden. 

In this poem, in oppoſition to the falſe taſte of our ſore- 
fathers, ** the dull uniformity” of viſtas, * the contrivance 
quaint'; of Chineſe gardens, and the laboured littleneſs of 
taſteleſs wealth, our author propoſes to tranſplant from art to 


nature, proceeding on the principles of painting : 


Ihe contraſts broad, 
The careleſs lines, whoſe undulating forms 
Play through the varied canvas * 


Tbe principles are ingeniouſly and poetically laid down in the 
firſt book ; the other three deliver precepts for the application of . 
them, The different parts were written and publiſhed at dif- 
ferent periods, but are now thrown together, and form an agree- 
able whole. 

Some of the principles of the firſt book, however, have been 
thought by ſome critics, enemies to the improvements of Brown, 
to incline too much to this ſyſtem. Of this number more par- 
ticularly is the author of an Eſſay on the Pictureſque \. 


* Maſon's Worke, Vol. II. p. 2. 
+ Dr. Burgh's Commentaries on the Engliſh Garden, 
} Enzliſ Garden. Mr. Price, 
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The author differs in his definition of pictureſque from Gil- 
pin“ and Maſon, though he does not mention the name of the 
latter. But Brown he attacks without reſerve. After noticing 

the diſtinction between the painter and improver, and maintain- 
ing the principles of both arts to be the ſame, he proceeds to ſhew,- 
that Brown's ſyſtem of improving is at variance with both. But 


we muſt not enter into the merits of the diſpute, nor purſue ſuch 
nice diſcriminations. 


Maſon ſeems to have been not a little mortified by this writer, 
and has expreſſed his indignation in two ſonnets +, in which he 
alſo, includes Knight 1. The latter writer he addreſſes alſo in a 
diſtinCt piece of the ſame ſpecies of compoſition, 

The lines addreſſed to a gravel walk are very pretty, but the 
ſonnet is ill adapted to expreſs the angry paſſions; and Maſon has 
ſhewn more zeal than judgment, in attacking a hiſtory of well- 
authenticated facts F. 

After the plan of the Mantuan poet, of whoſe Georgics, as 
before obſerved, the Engliſh Garden is a profeſſed imitation, 
and to relieve from the monotony of precept, Maſon diverſi- 
fies the ſtyle of his work in the fourth book, and forms it into 
an entire ſtory, In the management of it, however, if an opi- 
nion may be ventured, he ſhews leſs judgment than the Ro- 
man poet, in proportion to the length of the ſtory. In Vir- 
gil ||, the hiſtory of Ariſtæus and Orpheus is not continued 
too long, and indeed forms a moſt intereſting and expreſſive 
kind of epilogue, In Maſon, the didactic form of his poem 
is loſt ſight of too long. The ſtory of Nerena and Alcander 


#* Eſſay on Pictureſque, chap. 3. and Appendix. The term Pifureſgue beauty 
Price rejects as improper, and conſiders the e and beautiful 28 n 
terms, like rough and ſmooth. 


+ Sonnet 9, ac by a late attack on the IR taſte of Engliſh gardens, 
and Ode 10, to a gravel walk. 


t Author of a didactic poem on the progres of civil ſociety, and of the land- 
ſcape. 


8 The facts contained in this hiſtory are 3 confirmed by a work leſs obs 


noxious to public prejudice. See Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. vi. 
Georg. Lib. iv. 


embraces 
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embraces a whole book ; and the length and intereſt of the da- 
logue give it too much the form of the drama. 

His other poems, that have not yet been mentioned, muſt barely 
be noticed; for we have already exceeded our bounds: An Ode 
to the Naval Officers of Great Britain; a Secular Ode for 1788, 
and one or two others, with ſeveral ſonnets already alluded to, of 
different degrees of merit; three of which are addreſſed to his 
friend biſhop Hurd; The Birth of Faſhion, and Protogenes 
and Apelles, deſerve diſtin mention; but we muſt not proceed; 
for we muſt make an obſervation or two on our author's politi- 
cal character, 

It has been already obſerved, that his writings have a ſtrong bias 
towards the principles of liberty. It ſhould be farther obſerved, 
that he uniformly avowed himſelf a Whig, and, by his public 
conduct, no leſs than by his private declarations, acted from thoſe 
principles. He firſt made his appearance on public buſineſs 
when the important queſtion concerning the Middleſex election 
was agitated; the deciſion on which he conceived to be a great 
violation of the rights of the people. He therefore united with 
thoſe. independent freeholders, who, by declarations and petitions 
throughout the nation, oppoſed corruption, and claimed a reform 
of parliament. When the county of York aſſembled in 177%, he 
was of the committee, and had a great ſhare in drawing up thoſe - 
ſpirited reſolutions which were adopted by the other affociated 
bodies. The animated vindication of the conduct of the free- 
holders, and various other papers, though printed anonymouſly in 
the newſpapers, and fo printed in Mr. Wyvill's collection of 
political tracts, are well known to be Maſon's production *. He 
is ſaid to have been concerned in the paper called the York- 
ſhire Freeholder,” in which king Stephen's Watch is faid to be 
his compoſition. 

Ibis conduct rendered him obnoxious to the 8 who 
charged him even with maintaining his principles with violence. 
He was at this time one of the king” s chaplains, but, when it be- 
came his turn to preach before the royal family, the queen ap- 
pointed another perſon to ſupply his place. Maſon told lord 


o see Wyvill's Political Tracts in three volumes. 
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| Orford, when the fubſtitute began the ſervice, that he ſtarted at 
the ſame time. Which got the better was not mentioned ; Maſon; 
however, reſigned the chaplainſhip. 

Of late years, however, his language was changed. He took 
a decided part in oppoſing Mr. Fox's India bill in 1785, and was 
probably the cauſe of Lord Holderneſs's zealous oppoſition. He 
even wrote to lord Orford, telling him that every one ought to 
ſupport the king on this occaſion, and ſtrongly ſolicited him to 
uſe all his influence againſt the bill. From that time . lord Hol- 
derneſs became a dangler at court, and lady Holderneſs was ap- 
pointed lady of the bed- chamber to the queen; and Maſon him- 

ſelf, as lord Orford expreſſed it, became a kind of courtier.” 
His fentiments may indeed be collected from his poems, which 
in the latter period of his life take a colour leſs favourable to liber · 
ty. Whether alarined at the march of the French revolution, and 
apprehenſive of its principles in this country; whether influenced 
by the timidity of age, or the ſecret influence of friendſhip; or 
whether (a paſſion that frequently ſways men of genius) from a 
defire of keeping fair with the reigning party, and of being ſpoken 
of more honourably among the Britiſh poets, I undertake not to 
determine; whatever the cauſe, in his latter days he lowered his 
high tone, left the cauſe of reform to ſhift for itſelf, and the re- 
formers of England to complain of his inconſiſtency, telling 
one of the moſt conſiſtent among them, © that if he perfevered 
they muſt entirely ſeparate.” ; 

J am forry to add, that Maſon everi 33 a degree of vio- 
lence in oppoſition to his former friends, and that his note con- 
cerning Charles Fox, ſubjoined to his addreſs to William Pitt &, 
argues great illiberality. As to the ode itſelf, the two firſt ſtanzas 
paſſeſs a fine vein of deſcription, and much poetical ſpirit ; the 
four remaining ſtanzas are made up from two fine odes of Gray's: 


Ode viii. written in 1782, Vol. m. — la the former edition the laſt verſe reads, 
Be thine the Muſe's wreath ; be thou the People's Friend. ; 
Which in the laſt edition reads, 
To claim thy Sovereign's Love, be thou thy Country? $ Friend, 


For which alteration Maſon aſſigns a contemptible reaſon, 
| | they 


j 
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hy have no claim to originality, and are entitled to but mode- 
rate commendation, His Palinodia, written March 1794, and 
printed for the firſt time in the laſt edition of his works, breathes 


a ſimilar ſpirit; though the writer ſtrongl#contends for his own 


conſiſtency *, 


Lord Orford, indeed, obſerves, © I do think that Maſon | 


changed his ſentiments from a ſilly hope of ſeeing his favourite 
ſcheme of parliamentary reform proſper in Mr. Pitt's hands, but 
which that giddy boy afterwards ſo notoriouſly juggled. I muſt 
nevertheleſs regard the change as flat apoſtaſy, for Pitt was then 
acting in formal oppoſition to the conſtitution of his country, 


being the only miniſter who ever withſtood the houſe of com- 


mons. 

Be this as it may, the cauſe of. reform. is the cauſe of hu- 
man improvement, and will work its own way, whateyer becomes 
of timid poets and ſhort · ſighted politicians: truth ſtands on a ſolid 
baſis, and courts the patronage of none; ſhe has found, and will 
continue to find, ſteady and conſtant advocates among the moſt 
enlightened ſtateſmen, the profoundeſt philoſophers, the ſublimeſt 
poets, the firſt, the brighteſt ornaments of their ſpecies. If poets 
weighed more than other men, and truth ſtood in need of 2 
porters, Milton might be called in: 

- Overply'd 
In Liberty's defence, his noble taſk, 
|  Whereof all Europe rings from {ide to ſide, 

Concerning the theological character of Maſon, what has al- 
ready been ſaid muſt ſuffice. Theſe memoirs have been confined 
almoſt excluſively to his poetic capacity, as well to give an air of 
variety to the Necrology (Maſon being the only poet contained 
in it), and to throw a few hints to the votaries of poeſy, as to 
leave almoſt untouched that part of his character to his private 
friends, perſons better qualified properly to exhibit it. His life 
is to be written by a reſpectable friend, and a volume of his ſer- 
mons to be made public. 

While ſpeaking, however, of his theological character, I am 
conſtrained to obſerve (and of one who diſplays in his poetical 


* See his Palinodia, Vol. li. T_ 
3 writings 


— 


- 
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writings an achjablle and liberal ſpirit, I am forry to obſerve it) 


that he was not a little tinctured with bigotry, if not with into- 
lerance, as well againſt the Methodiſts, as againſt Socinians- and 
unbelievers: and this obſervation is not made raſhly, but after 
ſerious inquiry, and of perſons who have been in habits of cloſe 


| Intimacy and friendſhip with him. We muſt then conſider 


Maſon in his twofold character, as a poet and as a clergyman. 
In poetry, illiberality is inelegance, but is not always conſidered 
as ſuch in theology. From the height of the pulpit, the head is 


apt to turn giddy ; men begin to dictate and domineer, and are 


led to conſider their creed, taken up frequent]y after little exami- 
nation, and with flender knowledge, as a ſtandard for the mo 
world. 

Maſon wore his faculties well, lived to a good old age, and pro- 
duced his annual ſonnet to the laſt; and died, at length, not of old 
age or diſeaſe, but overtaken by an accident. While getting into 
his carriage, his foot ſlipped and received a bruiſe ; he took no no- 
tice of it for ſeveral days, but on the 3d of April a mortification 
enſued, which in forty-eight hours put a period to his life, in the 


ſeventy- ſecond year of his age. The character with which he 
ought to be handed down to poſterity, is that of a man virtuous 


in his morals, amiable in his manners, and ornamental in the 
republic of letters; but, as a divine, deſtitute. neither of Oy: 


nor prudence. 


It muſt appear to candour, that ſome pains have been here 
taken to do juſtice to his ſuperior merit. There are few, per- 
haps, who place Maſon in the firſt rank of poets, ſome queſtion 


-his claim to original genius; but without inquiring into the cha- 


racter of original genius, or denying, for brevity's ſake, that any 
fuch thing exiſts, I ſuppoſe it not diſputable, whether Maſon 
poſſeſſed great poetical powers, or highly cultivated them. His 


_ taſte was not ſo exact, his rhyme ſo melodious, nor his learning 
ſo extenſive as Gray's; but he ſelected greater variety, and, as a 
writer, was more perfevering. He has excellencies enough to 


delight us : but let us not admire what is unnatural, or be pleaſed 
with puerilities; nor let us take up after him what he himſelf 
ſhould have left behind him at ſchool, or at college. 


5 f ; Green- 
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Green · halred water · nymphs x, ſilver-Clippered Thetis f, 
Daughter of Jove g, Venus train &, nereids, and dryads, and | 
fawns, with all the other claſſical perſonages, are properly aſſo- 
ciated in the myſtical Imitations of Orpheus, the Hymns of Calli- 
machus, or the Odes of Pindar and Horace, A believer alſo in 
the ancient mythology may call in their affiſtance, and addreſs 
his hymn to Venus, to Cupid, to Neptune: further ſtill, if the 
ſcene be dramatic, and the ground itſelf claſſical, Cytherea may 
be ſet a dancing, the graces may pay their homage, and roſy- 
crowned Cupids glance their many-twinkling feet l. But when 
Chriſtian vr deiſtical ** poets, in moſt ſerious mood, invoke ſuch 
celeſtials, can we be ſurpriſed at theſe queſtions being put: 
Who are the green · haired nymphs with drooping reads? Why is 
a goddeſs of Cyprus introduced on Engliſh plains? And where is 
the lady, with the ſilver flipper? If to pleaſe be the great ob- 
ject of poetry, let nature be purſued through all her agreeable 
varieties. If to imitate be the very eſſence of poetry, let cha- 
rater, paſſion, manners, be imitated + þ; let the aſſiſtance of fancy 
be called, and invention be ſkilfully directed. But the poet 
ſhould ſtudy proportion in his very fictions, and, when making 
excurſions iii the regions of fancy, be cautious how he proceed, 
and know whete to ſtop. He ſhould be aware of being unne· 
ceſſariiy obſcure, unnaturally aſtentatious; and cautious left, 
inſtead of enriching his countty with ideas luminous, varied, and 
original, he ſhould introduce ' frivolous conceits, and claſſical 
monotone; he ought to follow the truth of imitation, 2 
become an imitator of imitators. 

Nothing here inſinuated on imitation, 1 to ** what 
the gent river, e Tan Hale en 


3 ese Odeo « Water han. Vl. i + Ode t6 Makirus, Vol. he. | 
3 Gray's Ode to Adverfity, | + $ Gray's Ode to t. 
| |} The Hae. Ode on the Progreſs of Poetry, in, in bs art, sade, and 
eſs 3 ghjeRionable, on account of its machinery. 
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fay on the ſame ſubject; on the contrary, it ſuppoſes it all true. 
The poet may place before his eyes his illuſtrious predeceſſors, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed poets. He may be borne along as it were by 
their enthuſiaſm, and rival, if he can, their greateſt excellencies ; 
he may aſk how Hemer would expreſs the ſame ſentiments, or 
how he would approve the ſentiment or idea, as reprefented by 
himſelf. One poet may, in ſhort, imitate the manner of a great 


predeceſſor, but not copy his words, or borrow his fable. Homer 


muſt have condemned the praCtice here alluded to, if Longinus's 
rules of imitation are admitted, 
Ancient mythology, and indeed every :ociation, whether an- 


cient or modern; may enliven and enrich poetry, but this muſt 


be in the way of illuſtration, or alluſion, not of appropriation. 


In proceeding further, the poet goes into regions foreign to 


nature. There is a way in which ancient mythology (and in- 
deed every. aſſociation in nature, whether ancient or modern) 
may enliven and enrich poetry, which is in the way of illuſtra- 
tion or alluſion, but net of appropriation. If, indeed, the ſcene 
lies on claffic ground, the machinery ſhould be fo alſo claſſical. 
In like manner, if the poet, or the actor, be a believer in ancient 
mythology, whether poetically or religiouſly, it may be fairly 
appropriated. In proceeding further, he goes into regions fo- 
reign to nature, unſupported by any rule of criticiſm; and here 
Maſon is often found, and ſometimes Gray. 

Some poets may, perhaps, think that. theſe obſervations go to 
ſtrip poetry of its moſt beautiful ornaments. By no means; it 
goes to enrich it. 

:- eloſe with an obſervation of Gray's. | © « But the objects I . 


ee (and more than compenſate) that unavoidable 


poverty, have one great advantage, When they fall into good 


hands. They leave an unbounded liberty to pure imagination, 
2nd fiction (our favourite province), where no critic can moleſt, 


and no antiquary gainfay us. And yet (to pleaſe me) theſe | 


fictions muſt have ſome affinity, ſome ſeeming connexidii' with 
that little we really know of the characters and 3 of the 


* Gray's Memoirs, p. 1 , 
| The 
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The above remark will go further chan this unrivalled Eog- . 
liſh lyriſt intends, and it is admirable as far as it goes. 
| ————— Pioribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit zqua poteſtas. x 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimuſque damuſq, victims 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes ayibus geminenter, tigribus agni. 


K. 


COLONEL FREDERICK. 


Ir it be true, as was once ſhrewdly obſerved by an admirable. 
judge, that the life of any man, provided it were written I 
himſelf, would furniſh intereſting materials for biography, this 
remark muſt apply with double force to one who had viſited all 
the nations of Europe, become acquainted with their languages 
and manners, and poſſeſſed at once the means and the | Capacity 
of acquiring information. 

Perhaps the adventures of few of his coritemporaries would 
afford a greater variety of entertainment, or exhibit a' longer 
or more diſaſtrous ſeries of misfortunes, than thoſe of the late 
colonel Frederick, had they been faithfully committed to paper by 
his own hand, or entruſted to the pen of a man of talents, But 
as neither of theſe events has occurred, all that now remains is to 
glean a few ſcanty particulars, reſpecting a man who reſided up- 
wards of forty years in London; whoſe figure was familiar to 
thouſands; whoſe company was courted by many; and whoſe 
. misfortunes, during the latter portion of his exiſtence, were dut 

doo well known to the world:—for it would be in vain to deny 
that the early part of his life is involved in inexplicable myſtery, 


and that e 
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Were it permitted to one long acquainted with his perſot to 
gueſs as to the period of his birth, he would be indlined to fix 
| | it. 


public, was the only ſon of the unfortunate baron Neuboff, afterwards better known 
to the world 2 Theodore king of Corſica, Frederick followed the fortunes of his 
father, when the former was obliged to abandon a crown with which he was inveſted 
by the free conſent of the people. They took refuge in England, and Frederick re- 
mained with his father during the whole of his refidence in this country, and prin- 
cipally contributed to ſupport him while the Corſican king was confined for debt in 


an Engliſh priſon. 


He was afterwards patroniſed. by the late duke of Wirtemberg, to whom he was 
diſtantly related; and he was allowed a penſion from the court of Wirtemberg till the 
duke's death. Before he threw himſelf wholly on the patronage of the duke of 
Wirtemberg, he lived at the court of Berlin as a kind of reading ſecretary to the Ine 
king of Pruſſia; but not being treated with the kindneſs he had reaſon to expect, he 


attached himſelf to the duke. When he aſked his majeſty's permiſſion to enter into 


the ſervice of the duke of W. the king made a faint attempt to retain him; but, find- 


| e e ee ee eee Ee EEE 


live with another.“ 
« The colonel, if we are right in our recolle&ion of his own ſtory, married married a maid * 


| of honour to the great Maria-Thereſa empreſs of Germany, Frederick had made 


application to the court of Vienna for ſome employment through the medium of a 
recommendation to this lady, who was ſo ſtruck by his perſon, manners, and good 


| ſenſe, that, as the afterwards acknowledged, the had purpoſely delayed to arge bis 


application, in order to prolong his attendance, and have more frequent interviews 
with him. At length they married: but the union did not tend to advance his inte - 
reſt; on the contrary, it ſeemed likely to overwhelm him with the cares of a family. 
The lady did not long partake of his misfortunes, but died ſoon after having pro- 
duced a ſon and a daughter. The fon was killed in America as he was gallantly fight- 
ing in the ſervice of this country. He was a very handſome and intelligent youth. 
The daughter is fill alive; and is the heireſs of nothing but the misfortunes of her 
family. She has been married many years, and is now in very untoward circum- 
ances with three daughters to ſupport. The daughters are very fine and accom- 
pliſhed young womenz and one of them is * to poſſeſs literary talents of no infe- 
rior order. 

Here follows the tranſlation of a ſhort account of colonel Frederick, 1 up by 
bimſelf, in his «© Memoires pour ſervir a 'Hiftoire de Corze: 

«© Genoa prevailed. Theodore loſt his own liberty, becauſe he had endeavoured 
to defend that of the Corficans. He was confined for a long time in a diſgraceful 
priſon, where he ſuffered a thouſand humiliations without a fingle murmur. He 
knew tow uſeleſs it was to complain, and was conſcious of the neceſſity of ſub- 
mirting to his fate. Deprived of his ſceptre, fortune, and friends, his ſole te- 
ſource was in Providence, and the tender pity of his ſon, who repaired to England 
on purpoſe to accompany him to Corſica, whither Theodore flattered himſelf to be 
— and that too through the aſſiſtance of Great Britain. 
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it at between 172) and 1530 *; for, notwithſtanding his hale 
appearance, muſcular figure, and firm tread, he muſt have been 
nearly Frege at the time of his demiſe. So well, indeed, did 


«& This ſon, like him, was entirely deſtitute of the gifts of faitans, and he was 
but ill adapted for the acquiſition of wealth, as his temper was Kttle ſuited to the fi- 
volity of an age avaricious of pleaſure, and anxious for the attainment of riches and 
honours, even on the moſt diſhonourable terms. Avoiding feſtivals, and public en- 
tertainments of all kinds, he was madeſt in his manners, fimple in his dreſs, tena- 
cious of his words, reſerved and cloſe in his mode of life; in ſhort, he retired as it 
were within himſelf, in order to live with that virtue of which he ſcorned to make a 
parade. He was accuſtomed to ſay, ©& That it was proper ta. know, but not expedi - 
ent to tell, every thing.” Omnia ſcire, non omnia exequi, was his favourite maxim. 
Aſpiring to independence, he was incapable of facrificing at the ſhrine of ſervility, or 
of purchaſing favour by offering up incenſe to the ridiculous vanity of grandeur and 
epulence, He paid his court only to merit, and was bufied ſolely in perfeQing bim- 
ſelf in the duties of a man, and in rendering himſelf worthy of eſteem, leaving to 
others the taſk of doing him juſtice. 

« He honoured letters, and conſecrated his life to them. He even became an au- 
thor, and endeavoured to gain a livelihood” by his pen during his diftreſs; he alſo _ 
taught the Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh languages, that he might be enabled to 
maintain his own children, and ſuccour his unfortunate father. 

« If he did not haughtily brave his deſtiny, he at leaſt ſupported it with counige 
and firmneſs, He was never heard to blame Providence, to execrate mankind, or 
attribute to them his neceflities and misfortunes, For whatever wrongs he might 
have experienced at their hands, he never permitted hatred to enter into his breaſt, 
knowing the difficulty of eradicating it, after it had once got poſſeſſion. In fine, he 
ſubmitted himſelf to his fate with perſect refignation, for his heart was always obe- 
dient to the decrees of heaven; and in order the more fully to teſtify his ſubmiſſion, 
and accommodate himſelf to his deſtiny, he abjured the tinſel of titles, and aſſumed 
only his baptiſmal, which he converted into a family name. He then, alſo, endea- 
voured to obviate that ſcorn to which nobility, when' deprived of wealth, is always 
expoſed; and it was on the ſame account he decked himſelf only in his own natural 
qualities, which were the ſole patrimony, that 2 "phcns oh fortune nor the 
malice of mankind could diveſt him of.“ ; 

His family, with better opportunities of information, fay he was born in 1725, 
which makes him 72 years of age at the time of his death ; and this is not at all 
unlikely, as he lived a temperate life, and evaded * Indeed he him- 
ſelf ſeems expreſsly to aſſert this in his Memoirs ;— 

« Enſuite il (le baron de Neuhoff) Epouſa lady Sarsfield, fille de lord Kilmalock, 
& demoiſelle d'honneur de la reine. Le baron congut d'abord des grands eſperances 
de cette alliance z mais voiant dans la Tuite qu'elles ne rEpondoient pas © ſon attegte, 
il aþandonna fa femme, aun n 8 1725." 
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he mb, that, after fifteen years acquaintance, there. ſeemed 
to be no vilible change in his countenance, body, or habits of 
life; and thoſe who remember him during the laſt thirty-five 
, years aſſert, that but little alteration had taken place even in that 
period. 

The following account, which he was accuſtomed. to give 
of himſelf, affords ſome inſight EY the place of his 
birth :— 

J am the child, of misfortune. Theodore king of Corſica 
was my father; after a variety of adventures, he repaired to the 
court of Spain; obtained the rank. of colonel in that ſervice; 
and married lady Sarsfield, of the noble houſe of Lucan, in the 

kingdom of Ireland, who had been appointed maid of ho- 
ndur to the queen, in conſequence of the misfortunes of her 
father, and his attachment to the houſe of Stuart. 
I am the fruit ef that union. My father, after ſpending a a 
great deal of money, and getting into debt, left us; and, in 
conſequence of various changes of fortune, both acquired and 
Joſt the crown of Corſica; he then repaired to England, where I 
his ſon followed him, in order to ſhare his misfortunes, and ad- 
miniſter to his neceſſities.” 

It would appear then, that he was born in Spain *; but the 
particulars of his infancy are wholly unknown, He is faid, 
| however, to have been brought up at Rome, and to have receiy- 
ed his education, which was certainly a liberal one, in that city. 
Indeed, from many circumſtances obſervable to thoſe who have 
tonverſed with him, it was pretty plain that his early youth had 

- been ſpent in a college, and he himſelf committed to the care 
1 of the prieſthocd, He was accuſtomed to aſſert, that he had 
. been placed for ſome time under the tuition of profeſſor Lobco- 

witz, a man of ſome celebrity, and who had * conſider- 


- ® The place of bis birth, and the laſt deplorable act of his life, are more nearly 
connected, if we are to believe a celebrated poet, than is perceptible at firſt ſight 


4 Prodiga gens anime, & properare facillima mortem, 
« Namque ubi tranſcendit florentes viribus annos 
„Impatiens ævi ſpernit noviſſe ſeneQam, 
« Er fati modss in dextra i.. 
| l able 
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able eminence by a treatiſe on aſtronomy, written, according to 
the faſhion of that day, in the Latin tongue. | 

The only account we haye of his youth is gathered from one 
of his own publications “; in which he ſays he was bred a mi- 
litary man, and © had made ſeveral campaigns under the moſt 
experienced generals of the age. He further. remarks, that 
when the brave Corſicans made fo gallant a ſtand in n 
of their liberties, he himſelf, with Buttafuoco and Colonna, 
two Corſican geutlemen, who had ſerved with diſtinQtion in the 
regiment, compoſed of their countrymen, in the ſervice of 
France, offered to join Paoli in ſo glorious cauſe ; but he re- 
jected the offer.” 

He is alſo reported to have EY a literary department in 
the cabinet of Frederick II. of Pruſſia. 

But whatever might have been his profeſſion, or Gtuation i in 
life, certain it is that he united a knowledge of military tactics 
to great ſkill in the civil and canon law, and attained an-un- 
common facility in all the languages of Europe. He ſpoke 
French, German, Italian, and Spaniſh, with great fluency ; 
and he acquired a confiderable degree of perfection even in Eng- 
liſh T, which is allowed to be extremely difficult to a foreigner, 
and more eſpecially to a native of the ſouth of Europe. He, 
however, converſed in it with conſiderable eaſe, and was parti- 
cularly attentive to the grammatical conſtruftion; but it was 
ſoon perceived, by his accent, that it had n 
him from his birth. | 

On his firſt arrival from the continent, about the year 1754, 
be betook himſelf to the teaching of Italian, and ſubſiſted for 
ſeveral years by that means. At ITY his life he got 


® '$e6 „ The Deſcription of Ceres Po 34» + 

+ He drew up all bis memorials to the treaſury, &c. in Englifh, and then fub- 
mitted them to the inſpection of a friend. The author of this account has corrected 
many of them; they were in general couched in very animated language, and all 
of them related to troops contracted for in Germany, either in behalf of government, 
or the Eaſt India company. The colonel wauld never permit a ſingle word to be ob- 
literated from the tent, or a new one to be ſubſtituted, until he had argued the ſub- 
ject with all the pertinacity of a theologian. He, however, at length ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be perſuaded, and — conteſt with a jake. 

4 


gab xpate. 


"acquainted with many men of conſiderable celebrity, and Macklin 
and Garrick are ſaid to have been his ſcholars. . By the latter he 
was promiſed great things; the former he introduced to Mr. 
Wedderburne, the preſent lord chancellor, who-at that time 
wiſhed to get rid of his northern accent, in which he has moſt 
- effeQually ſucceeded, He himſelf was alſo his * 
| InftruQtor, 

With Mr. Murphy, of whom he always ſpoke with great 
regard, he remained in habits of intimacy until his unfortunate 
cataſtrophe; and with the late Dr. Shebbeare he was exceed- 
Ingly familiar for many years: but at laſt the rough and diſguſt- 
ing manners of the latter occaſioned a breach which was never 
cloſed. He alſo lived, for ſome time, in terms of familiarity 
with general Paoli, until an unlucky circumſtance put an end 
to their acquaintance. 

During the confinement of Theodore he viſited him fre- 
quently, and is ſaid to have ſhared his ſcanty pittance with that 
unfortunate monarch in a manner that won have done cred 
to the 'moſt affectionate ſon. 

By a German lady whom he married abroad he had two 
children: the one a ſon, the other a daughter. The iſt periſhed 

nat the battle of German town , the other is till alive. I have 
been repeatedly aſſured by himſelf, that he had more than once 
taſted the bounty of the late princeſs dowager of Wales, who 
compaſſionated his misfortunes and thoſe of his family. There 
is alſo ſome reaſon to believe that her Royal Highneſs was partly 
- induced, from certain pobtical motives, to patronize him; for it 
was rumoured at that time, that the duke of York, brother of 
his prefent Majeſty, had conceived the idea of becoming king of 
| Corfica; and although this was treated as a vague report, in a 
tract publiſhed at that period, yet it appears evident that colonel 


® Anthony Theodore Frederick, a handſome fprightly youth, was introduced by 
the late fir John Dryden, bart, then an officer in the guards, to the preſent admiral 
fir John Horlace Warren, who was exceedingly kind to, and, at length, actually pur- 
- Shaſed a commiſſion for him. On his arrival in America he was noticed by general 
Howe, then commander in chief, and advanced to the rank of IR but he 
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Frederick bad drawn up a manuſcript aecoubt of the iſland, for 
the inſpection of his Royal Highneſs *. | 
Aſter an abſence of a few months on the continent, Frederick 
returned to London with a ribband in his hat. He alſo occa- 
ſionally appeared in a green uniform, richly laced with ſilver, 
and long German epaulets; and, as he was faid to have obtained 
the brevet rank of colonel from the late duke of Wurtemberg, 
and alſo the croix de merite, he was ever after recogniſed by that 
appellation. - Although not formally acktiowleged as his ſerene 
highneſs's agent in this country, it is well known, however, 
that he tranſacted buſineſs of a diplomatic nature in his name; 
and helped him to diſpoſe of a regiment of his ſubjects to the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company. Towards the latter end of the 
American. war, the colonel alfo tendered the ſervice of a body 
of Wurtemburgers, ready diſciplined and accoutred; and he 
was accuſtomed to aſſert, that the premier having cheerfully ac- 
ceded to the propoſition, the troops were actually put in motion, 
and conſiderable expences incurred. On being countermanded, 
ſoon after this, by an order from Great Britain, the colonel 
preferred a claim for bat and forage money, pay and ſubſiſtence, ' 
amounting to many thouſand florins; and his pretenſions were 
backed by repeated memorials, addreſſed to all the different ad- 
miniſtations that have ſucceeded each other ſince that period 
until 1797 t. | 
In 
* In the colonel's preface eilen Metres pwr frvir « PHiatn de Cafe,” 
exprefles himſelf thus 


% Ces Memoires n'avoient point ete ecrits pour £tres donnes au public. Tk Gwoient 
deſtinés a [uſage 8. A. R. le feu duc d' Vork, qui avoit. marque un grand déſir 
etre inſtruit de Phiſtoire de Corſe; juſqu' ici defigurge par tant de recity fabuleux. 

Et ce fut de la, qu'on fits courir le bruit, que ce prince avoit congy le defſein de ſe 
faire Roi de cette iſle.” - 

+ Here follow three of his letters, incl fem ee the firſt is addrefl» = 
ed to the lord chancellor, the other two to one of the ſecretaries of fate. It may 
not be amiſs, however, to remark, that they are publiſhed ſolely with a view 
of explaining the fituation, and pretenfions, of this unfortunate gentleman; and 
without the remgteſt deſign of attachiog any blame to either of the noblemen in 
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In the year 1991 an affair which promiſed to be df ſome ſers 
vice to his finances occurred. The prince of Wales, and ſome 


I 
\ 


& TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | 


i, 


: 4 26 September, | 18535 | 
« Your lordſhip's conſtant flence to my repeated ſupplications for ſome redreſs to 
the grievances which 1 humbly ftated in the petition to the king, gives me the con- 
cern it ought; for as my claim is founded on the principles of honour and equity, 
and I.am perſuaded that no paſſion has any influence over rar lordſhip” s R 

attribute your ſilence to wrong ſuggeſtions. 

61 beg, therefore, in the name of what is ſacred in heaven, and moſt dear to 
you on earth, that your lordſhip will be pleaſed to order & ſair inquiry into the fats 
ated in that petition, which, if they ſhould be found true, 28. truſt they will, there is 
no doubt but his majeſty, on your lordſhip's repreſentation, as the-keeper of his conſci- 
ence, would be graciouſly pleaſed to grant.me ach relief as in his * goodneſs he 
ſhall deem me entitled to. 

c The voice of humanity, my lord, pleads alſo the cauſe of a man well born, 
Iiberally educated, and whoſe conduct he hopes to be without reproachz a man 
who, in conſequence of the ſervice rendered to the king, ſtated in the petition 
alluded to, is reduced ſo low as to want literally bread, who has had the honour to be 


your inſtructor, has given proofs of his difintereſted attachment to your perſon, and 
is with profound reſpeQ, 


« Your lordſhip's, &c." 


<« A MONSIEUR LE DUC DE PORTLAND. 
Ln, Fuillet, 1794 
cc b que la voix publique fait de ſa majeſtẽ 4 Poccaſion de vous avoir confie 
le gouvernail de Vetat dans un temps fi orageux, fait le votre d'une mant te la plus 
forte, et la plus Eclatante, de fagon que votre nom, my lord, melé avec calui du roi 
eſt bien ſar de Pimmortalite qu'il merite. 

«« Sa majeſtẽ ayant daignee & la fin d'actorder ſa wwe, 3 la Corſe, aprt ẽs 
tant des dẽmarches, que depuis tant d'anneẽs j'ai fait aupres de cette cour ũ ce ſu- 
jet, je vous prie, my lord, de vouloir agreer ma de ſeription de cette iſle, et me 
permettre de vom repteſenter, que mes de marches (pas une <ctrange fatalite) m'ont 
attirẽs des opprobres injuſtes dans ce royaume, tandis que d'autres, à qui la perfidic 
et les fauſſetẽs ſont familieres en recueillent des louanges, Mais ces triſtes retours 
loin d'aigfir Pamertume de ma ſituation, me conſolent de ne les avoir pas merité, car 
je puis dire hardiment, que j'ai toujours fait ce qui m'a paru juſte et honnete, Je 
n'ai jamais eu des procedes ſouterrains, Mon coeur me rende ce temoignage z et ſi 


je pouvois mettre ce eour ſur mon -viſage, on n'y trouveroit point de fard. Ceſt 
pourquoi Pai mẽpriſẽ, et je mepriſe les culomnies, que la malice, et ignorance ant 
-debirees ſur mon compte; et j Ai foumis ma-cauſe an jugement de cat etre ſupreme, 
a qui rien n'eſt inconnu. Je ſouhaite de tout mon cour, my lord, que ces nou- 

- ve aux 


of the younger branches of the royal family, had conceived 
the idea of obtaining a conſiderable loan on the continent, by 
means of their joint ſecurity ; and colonel Frederick was actually 
ſent to Antwerp to negociate the buſineſs. His majeſty, how- 


veaux ſujets veuillent etre plus paiſibles, et plus fidels 4 ſa majeſte qu'ils ne le fu- 
rent à Theodore premier, leur roi legitime, qui les gouverna en pere. . 

« A propos de Theodore, permettez moi, my lord, de rappeller dans votre ſou- 
venir, que ce roi infortune etoit, attache & votre famille, et cet attachement Etant | 
parvenu juſqu* 4 moi pour heritage, je me ſuis fait, et je me farai tovjours un devoir 
de vous le temoigner. Je vous ſupplie donc de vouloir mettre mon cle 4 Vepreuve, 
et de ne me laiſſer pas languir dans le oi ſivett. | 

« A finde rendre Ia deſcription de la Corſe plus complete, et plus fatisfaifante, j'y - 
ai ajout un extrait du dEnombrement general de certe iſle, avec le nombre des fenx, 
ou familles, et celui des habitans, fait Van 1740 par ordre du marechal de Maillebois, 
_ qui y commandoit de la part du roi tres chretien. 
Je y ai ajouts ainſi copie du memoire, qui fut preſents à Paſſemblee nationale de 
France Van 1790, ſur exploitation des bois dans la dite iſle, et ſur les avantages qui 
re ſulteroient de cette exploitation. Comme ce memoire renferme des connoiſſances, et 
donne des idies, qui me parolſſent bien intereſſuntes, je me ſuis hits à vous le ge- 
mettre, a fin que la ſageſſe du gouvernement puiſſe prendre de bonne heure les me- 
ſures convenables pour le bien de Pune, et de autre nation. 


AR 1 « Pai Thonneur d'etre, c. 


« An Meme. 
Le 2.5me Juillet, 2794. 

« Les ts PF YEA ä vous offrir dans ma lettre 
que j eus celui de vous Ecrire le i8 me du courant, ſurent diftes par la pure verits, et 
mon eſquiſſe de la deſcription de la Corſe, conjointement ace le memoire, qui fut 
preſente a Vaſſemblee nationale de France fur Fexploitation des bois dans la dite 

"iſle, etoit une nouvelle preuve de mon 2cle pour le ſervice du roi, et de d e 
ment & votre perſonne. 

« Tres fache, my lord duc, que vos 8 le miniftere ne daignerent pas 
acceptes mes ſervices au commencement de cette guerre, offre que ja'i reitere plus 
d'une fois, mais toujours en vain. $i non ebſtant ce refus, les faibles talens, dont 
le ciel m'a doũẽ; Veducation que J'ai recu du meilleur de peres, et celle que je me 
ſuis donne 4 moi meme; ſi le peu d'experience que j'ai acquis dans le wEtier de la 
guerre ſous les ordres des plus illuttres capitaines du fieclez fi une teinture de poli. 

| tique, et de I'ftat preſente de I Europe, avec la connoiflance de pluſteurs cours, et 

celle des langues modernes, meritent I'honneur des vos bonnes 'graces, je vous prie- 

rai de vouloir me fournir des occafions d' employer ces qualires, telles qu'elles peuvent 

Ferre, dans le ſervice de fa majeſte, vous affurant que je n'omettrois aucun moyen 

poſſible 1 * votre choix. 

6 « J Fhonneur d' etre, &e,” | 
3 Dh ever, 
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erer, diſliking the ſcheme, openly interpoſed by means of his 
agents; and prevailed not only on a reſpectable banking-houſe 
abroad to withdraw its countenance, but alſo prevented the 
ſobſcribers from advancing the money according to agreement. 
On the failure of this unproſperous affair he returned to Eng- 
und, much chagrined and diſappointed; and never mentioned 
the ſudject without a conſiderable degree of emotion“. Soon 
aſter this he drew up a ſtatement of the caſe, which death alone 

prevented him from publiſhing. | | 


His finances, during many years, were in a Atom ſtate ; 
and, for ſome time before his demiſe, he had been occaſionally 
ſupplied with little ſums from various friends. Being a great 
economiſt, his expences were ſmall ; but, notwithſtanding this, 
he had contracted ſeveral trifling debts, and one in particular to 
an amount which fubjeQs a man's body to the rigours of a 
Jail. In ſhort, he was in daily danger of being arreſted; and 
thus became prevented from frequenting thoſe places and per- 
ſons rendered dear to him by cuſtom, | 

Another object, of no ſmall concern to a feeling mind, oc- 
cupied and agitated his thoughts. This was the ſituation of his 
daughter, Mrs. Clarke, a lady who had: alſo her full ſhare of 
misfortunes. His amiable grand-daughters too were grown up, 
but remained wholly unprovided for. It had been the colonel's 
cuſtom to viſit them frequently, and on all occaſions, when it 
ſoited his convenience, he was fure to make little preſents to 
the family. Unable to adminiſter to their relief, he had not re- 
paired to their refidence, in St. Mary-le-Bone, for a conſiderable 
time pour to the melancholy cataſtrophe that ſoon after 


24 little before this 'q had been employed in a tranſaction which proved 
more fortunate in its termination. A young Iciſh lady, of family and fortune, hay- 
ing eloped with a clergyman, to whom ſhe was united on the continent, her mother 
knowing that colonel F. poſſeſſed uncommon addreſs, ſent him abroad on purpoſe to 
get the marriage annulled : he effected this to the complete fatisfation of the fa- 
mily, but it is apprehended not ro his own; as the remuneration he received was npt 
_ adequate to his expeQations. The mother, after the reſtoration of her daughter, | 
faithfully promiſed n 115 in her will; — hut forgot ber engagement. 5 
enſued ; 


*%, 
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enſued; and he ſent word, that he would never ſee them 
again, until he could do it in a ſatisfactory manner “.“ 

As it now became dangerous to remain any longer at his lodg- 
ings in Northumberland-ſtreet, in the Strand, where he had 
refided during many years, he repaired to Waghorn's coffee- 
houſe, under the bouſe of lords, and communicated his fears 

to Mrs. Seagoe, who permitted him, during that night, to fleep 
in another houſe belonging to her in the neighbourhood. Ia 
the morning he repaired to the attorney of the plaintiff, who had 
ſued out a writ againſt him, to ſolicit a little delay, but he was re- 
fuſed this in a brutal manner. He then aſked a friend for the loan 
of twenty pounds; but receiving an equivocal anſwer, became 
diſtracted at his ſituation. His misfortunes now multiplied every 
hour, and his calamities became, at length, ſo great, that he 
determined to put an immediate period to his exiſtence. It was 
at this critical period that he is ſuppoſed to have written the fol- 
lowing melancholy note, on a ſſip of paper: 
All the curſes in the tragedies are fallen upon me; without 
a houſe, without a country, without a friend; having for ene- 
mies even thoſe men whom [I have obliged. Incumbered with 


0 PE eee ee PTR that the colonel had fupuiateated 
the education of his eldeſt grand-daughter: _ : 


« I Gould, howeyer, be ungrateful, indeed, if I did not FW painful as it 
muſt be to my heart, that I hadg grand-father, whoſe learning and accompliſhed 
manners qualified him to inſtruct all, and who found i it a pleaſure, as he felt i it a dutys 
to inſtruct me. 

« But he is no mort -Io the courſe of the laft year he fell a prey to ſorrow and 
db ſappointment, leaving nothing to me but the example of his virtues, which it wil 
de my conſtant endeayour to imitate, and the ſad regret for his end, which I all not 
ceaſe to feel, till my laſt Ggh has eſcaped me. 

© zy grand-father was colonel Frederick; a charsfter whoſe amiable * 
made him beloved ; and whoſe independent ſpitit kept him poor. Who after having 
been thought worthy of diſtinguiſhed confidence by perſonages of the firſt rank, and 
couſcious that he had fulfilled every duty connected with it, fell a facrifice to that 
nice ſenſe of honour which has ſometimes forced deſponding virtue to ſeek a pre- 
mature grave.“ 


l Tanthe, '- the Flower of Carnarvon," Nee « » 
_ Emily Clarks Grand- Daughter to. the late Colonel Fregerichy and 
nut m to Thaden. ** of ca 
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debts, and fo poor that I live only from day to day, and ſome- 
ume 1 have nothing to live. 
% To theſe I have oppoſed magnanimity to diſtreſs, nature ts 
hw, and reaſan to the troubles of the foul.” 
On this awful occaſion (his purpoſe being at length fixed) his 
conduct afforded a fingular ſpecimen of calm intrepidity ; and 
there is perhaps no inſtance on record, in which ſuicide has ever 
been committed with more cool determination. Indeed he 
feems, on this occaſion, to have reſolved the long agitated pro- 
blem, whether ſelf-deſtrution be not ors produced by 
inſanity? _ 
Having procured and loaded a piſtol, ahd being no longer 
apprehenſive of the myrmidons of the law, whoſe power he 
could now ſet at defiance, he aroſe at the uſual hour in the 
morning of Wedneſday February 1, 1796, and walked out i in 
his cuſtomary manner, without exhibiting any figns of agitation, 
or betraying any ſymptoms of his dreadful IS, to thoſe 
whom he accoſted. | 
Towards the afternoon he proceeded to Storey” s- gate coffee- 
houſe, Weſtminſter, a place often frequented by him, where 
he dined. He then called for his half pint of port, a quantity 
he rarely exceeded; looked over the morning papers; aſked for 
and peruſed an evening one; and departed, at _ o clock, with 
his accuſtomed ſerenity. 
Having then repaired ſtraight to tlie gate of Weſtminſter- 
abbey, which is in the immediate vicinage, he pulled out the 
inſtrument of deſtruction from his pocket, and applying it to 
his tewple, drew the fatal trigger, and in a moment ceaſed 0 
enft®,. -\ 
Several meals in the neighbourhood heart the exploſion ; 
bas che cauſe was not diſcovered until ſome ſhort time after- 
wards, when a boy, perceiving the body lying proſtrate on the 


Ic is not a little remarkable, that a gentleman who had heard of colonel Frede- 
rick's diftreſs, mentioned it to ſeveral others of his acquaintance, and they had ac- 
tually met in (Gerrard-ſtreet, Soho, and were deliberating on the means of preſenting 
him with a (mall ſum of money, in ſuch a delicate manner as not to wound bis feels 
ings at Ig very moment the dreadful 3 * mentioned, occurred. 


ground, 
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ground, advanced and took up the piſtol. The alarm was now 
given; for it was inſtantly ſuppoſed that a murder had been 
committed. Oo. this the lad, who gave a very unſatisfac- 
tory account of what he had ſeen, was taken into cuſtody; and 
being carried before. a magiſtrate, was cloſely interrogated, 
when the truth was diſcovered, and all the particulars made 
known, 

No ſooner was the event mentioned in the newſpapers, than 
ſeveral friends of the deceaſed met, and determined not only to 
ſubſcribe towards. the expence of his burial, but alſo to attend 
in perſon, and pay the laſt tribute of reſpect to a man who had 
ſeen better days; in whoſe company they had paſſed many 
cheerful hours; and whoſe misfortunes they all compaſſionated. - 
The body was accordingly carried to an undertaker's, and on 
the evening of Monday, February 6, was depoſited in 'the 
church-yard of St. Anne, 9 by the fids of Theodore king 
of Corſien. 

The late lady James, who had long ated the part of a zeal- 
ous and fincere friend to tlie family, exerted herſelf on this oc- 
cafion, and procured about two: hundred pounds by public fub- 
ſcription. She alſo left ten guineas for a monument, to record 
the colonels unfortunate end; W has * the 
neceſſary r Neg arettien; | 


The . bs the Inſeription intended to be placed over 15 Grave : 


| HERE, LIE | 
TEE MORTAL REMAINS or 
COLONEL FREDERICK, 
sont Of THEODORE KING OF GORSICA. 

IN His DEPORTMENT HE WAS A FINISHED GENTLEMAN; 
HIS PRINCIPLES OF. HOXOUR, HONESTY, AND TRUTH, 
EVER UNDISPUTED, WERE TRULY PRINCELY. 

| . HE WAS POOR IN CIRCUMSTANCES, 
BUT RICH IN THE' POSSESSION (« or EVERY VIRTUE: 
AND! 
. SUCK Was: Hs BENBVOLENCE, THAT HIS, GREATEST . 

'z | DISTRESS 

| AROSE. "FROM THE WANT OF ABILITY ro RELIEVE THE 
3 RY” © DISTRESIES or "OTHERS, | ; | 
80 BE: WITH” HIM FE... 


* It is TRE, iber the Bcft'pare of the cpitaph N 
Creſſer, OI his grave at the time of interment; - He 
ere. 
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Here Fatptnuck lies, Misfortune's early ſon 
Deſerving moſt, yet meeting leaft from fate: 
To him the griefs of Theodore were known; 

Careks'd, and then abandon'd by the great. 


| How int'reſt prowin'd, and how ptide deceir'd, 
Of ſmall importance to their aſhes low: 
By men negleQed, yet by God receiv'd, 
Their ſpirits reſt hgyond the reach of woe. 


This laſt ſad tribute from a daughter flows, © 
Io whom the cup of bitterneſs deſcends; * 
The mournful heireſs to their mingled woes ! 
Perhaps the victim af imagin'd friends! 


Thus periſhed, in the ad year of his age, and was buried in a 
foreign land, Frederick, who, in alluſion to his deſcent, was ac- 
cuſtomed jocularly to call himſelf Prince of Capraja, a little iſland 
in the Mediterranean, ſubje& to Corſica. He was a man of con- 
ſiderable reading, and poſſeſſed extenſive information relative to 
foreign affairs, and the particular intereſts and intrigues of the va- 
rious ſlates of Europe. No ons was better acquainted with the 

fineſſe of negociation; the etiquette of courts, particularly thoſe of 

Germany; the views and intentions of the continental princes ; 
and the claims and pretenſions of the papal ſee. He would enter 
into diſquiſitions reſpecting the pape's diſputes with Venice, 
quote Fra. Paolo on the council of Ttent, and deliver an claborate 
diſſertation on the feudal ſubjection of Naples, and the much agi- 
rated claim about the palfrey | In ſhort, no man was better cal- 
culated for diplomacy, or more fitted io have become a miniſter 
to, or from, one of the Italian or German principalities. + 

In addition to the qualifications already deſcribed, few military 
men had ſtudied the art of war with more ſucceſs. The colo- 
nel was minutely acquainted with all the tranſactions that had 
occurred during the continental contentions of the preſent cen- 
tury. He could deſcribe the poſitions of the great Frederick, 
. Browne, Daun, and Loudohn, the celebrated generals of Maria- 
Thereſa, with wonderful preciſion ; and, recurring for example | 


and elucidation to antiquity, ſupport his * "7 quotations 
yu Cæſar and Paladins. 11 
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In perſon he was of the middle ſize, being about five feet eight 
inches high; muſcular, vigorous, and admirably proportioned. 
All thoſe who had ſeen him while a young man, aſſert that he 
had been uncommonly handſome. The olive hue of his com - 
plexion teſtified him to have been born under a ſouthern ſky, 
and his white hair gave him a venerable appearance; but he 
bore no marks of the debility or decrepitude of age. 

His dreſs was plain, but neat; he uſually wore a blue coat 
with a red cape, white cloth waiſtcoat and breeches, and in 
winter a pair of military boots, with a looſe blue great coat. 
Sometimes he put on a black ſuit, manufactured abroad, the 
dye of which he was accuſtomed to commend, as infinitely 
preferable to that of England; and it muſt have poſſeſſed ſome 
extraordinary properties, as it had retained the undiminifhed 
luſtre of its original tint for at leaſt ten or fifteen years. 

On extraordinary occaſions he wore a Wurtemberg uniform . 
and. moſt probably accompanied the late duke of Wurtemberg 


in that dreſs when he was in this country a few years ſince 7. 


His 


* The colonel once told the writer of this, with great good humour, that having 
paid a viſit to Gr William James, formerly chairman of the Eaft India company, in 
Gerrard-ſtreet, the footmen miſtook his regimentals, on account of their colour and 
long epaulets, for alivery. He, in conſequence of this, could get no further than 


the hall, until introduced by the baronet in perſon, who made many apologies for the 
blunder of his domeſtics. 


+ As the colonel's connexion with the duke of Wurtemberg has been doubted by 
ſome, the following dedication to a book printed in England, and circulated publicly 
both here and on the continent, will, W tend to put that matter be · 
yond ſuſpicion, | 
« A ſon Alkeſſe Serenifime Monſeigneur Le Duc Regnant De Wirtemberg & De 

Teck, Comte de Montbelliard, Seigneur De Haydenheim, Juſtingen, &c. &c. 

Chevalier de ordre la Toiſon d'Or, & Feld-Marechal de Empire, &c. &c. 

« Monſeigneur, 
« Le livre que je prens la bene de eee 
lui appertient de droit. 

« Ce font des Memoires pour ſervir à V'hiſtoire d'un peuple, chez qui un prince 


de Votre Auguſte Maiſon *, deja renomme par ſes exploits militaires, ſe diſlingua 


par ſes lumieres politiques, 4 par ſon humanite, Mon pere lui dit au ſſi la celedrits, 
- f 4 . 
Te prince Louis De Wurtenberg. 
. que 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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His cane, which was ſometimes adorned with a green ſilk ſtring, 
interwoven with gold, was ray hung at his n after 
the manner of a Pruſſian major's. 

There is ſcarcely a coffee-houſe in the city of Weſtminſter, 
in which the Colonel's face was not familiar, and he viſited two, 
and ſometimes three, every day, particularly the Salopian, the 
Cannon, and Mills's in Gerrard-ſtreet. He lived for many 


years in Northumberland-ſtreet, in the Strand, and had a num- 


ber of little harmleſs peculiarities. He never put on a pair of 
ſhoes until the maid had ſcrubbed the houſe in them, and worn 
them for a fortnight, If he dined at one place, he was ſure. to 
take his tea at another. He was wonderfully abſtemious both in 


eating and drinking; his reckoning was accordingly proportion- 


ately ſmall, feldom exceeding two ſhillings and ſix-pence. He 
never was ſeen with more than half a guinea at a time; and, on 
being aſked the reaſon by a friend, he replied, * that this great 
town was full of diſtreſſed men, many of whom he knew; and if 
he was diſcovered with any thing worth borrowing, he ſhould be 
aſked for it, and could not refuſe.” 

Being induced by his wants to contract many debts, and even 
to raiſe money on his notes of hand, it was neceſſary that both 


que lui aut attire ſes malheurs. Son attachement, lors qu'il ẽtoĩt en Suede, aux inte- 
rets du prince Maximilien “, qui jeune encore s'acquit tant de gloire auprès de 


Charles XII. lui merita la bienveillance du prince Lowis, 


te Cet bienveillance fut la ſource de ſa premiere liaiſon avec les Corſes, & enſuite 
de ſon exaltation au trone. Ainſi, monſeigneur,' la protection de Fauguſte Maiſon 


du Wirtemberg envers nous aiant de fi hauts principes, mon attachement pour ſes 


interets eſt bien naturel, puis qu'il eſt hErEditaire, \ 


„ T'ofe done me flatter que votre Alteſſe Sereniſſime, le 8 comme tel, 
me fera Phonneur de me continuerles occaſions de lui prouver mon admiration pour 


ſes grandes qualites, mon zele, pour ſa gloire, ma reconnaiſſance pour les graces diſ- 


tingzuces, dont elle m'a honnoré, & les trés profond este avec le quel je 


ſuis, 
Monſeigneur, 
De votre alteſſe ſereniſſime, _ 
Les tres bumble 
Et tres obelſſant ſerviteur, 


FREDERICK.” 


La prince Maximilien De Wurtemberg. 
| | chriſtian 
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ehriſtian 5 ſurname ſhould appear to his obligations. He 
accordingly aſſumed that of FELIx, in addition to FREDERICK, 
and was accuſtomed to exclaim, O infelix Felix!“ aſſerting 
at the ſame time, that every one who had uſed it, from the be- 
ginning of the world until his time, had owe eminem un- 
fortunate. 

As to his religion, there | is reaſon to believe that he had been, 
and perhaps ſtill remained, a catholic. This was a ſubject, 
however, which he always conſidered in a political point of 


view; and he has been often heard to remark, that of all others 
the faith and ceremonial of the catholic church were beſt ſuited 
for a monarchy, being an excellent ſtate engine, in conſequence 


of the paſſive obedience it recommended, and the diſcloſures 
ey to be produced by confeſſion. 

In reſpect to his poverty, a ſubje& of great delicacy wich 
others in the ſame ſituation, he was accuſtomed to make merry, 
and even to recapitulate his own embarraſſments. One of theſe 
occurred during the reſidence of count Poniatowſky in this 
country. That nobleman, he ſaid, had often heard of . Dolly's 
beef-ſteak houſe,” and wiſhed to dine there. The colonel 
accordingly accompanied him, and after a frugal repaſt, which 
was concluded by a bottle of port, the bill was called for— 
when lo! neither of them having wherewithal to pay it, the 
prince of Capraja retired, leaving the future king of Poland in 
cuſtody for the reckoning, until he had releaſed him by means 
of a ſum- of maney, for which he nne e 
neighbouring pawnbroker's ! 

Colonel Frederick indulged, during his leiſure boum, in lite- 
rary avocations, and is ſuppoſed to have left ſeveral manuſeripts 
behind him. There are but two books known to be his, and 
they are both on the ſame ſubject; viz: 


I. * Memoirs pour ſervir a VHiſtoire de Corfe,” publiſhed 


in 1768. 

And 2. The Deſcription of Corſica, with an FI OY of 
its Union to the Crewn of Great Britain, Including the Life 
of General Paoli, and the Memorial preſented to the National 
Aſſembly of France upon the Foreſts in that Hand, with a 
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plan highly beneficial to both ſtates. Illuſtrated with a | Map of 
Corſica. Dedicated to his Majeſty. 1998.” 
He has left behind him a daughter, Mrs. Clark, whoſe huſ- 
band holds a ſmall place in the cuſtom-houſe at Dartmouth. 
That lady has four children; a fon, Frederick-Anthony, who by 
the kindneſs of Lord Euſton is at preſent a lieutenant in the 
Weſt Suffolk militia, now ſerving in Ireland. The names of 
her daughters are, Emily, Ann-Louiſa, and Elizabeth. The 
eldeſt has lately written a novel, called . Ianthe, or the Flower 
of Caernarvon, 2 vol. 12mo, &c. and is now employed on 
another, about to be printed by ſubſcription. 
She alſo paints“ miniatures, and is already a promiſing artiſt, 
The ſecond not only excels in a particular manner in botanical 
| I, and draws admirably, but alſo teaches thoſe of her own 
ſex. 
-& emily, thus deſcended, thus reduced, and thus employed, 


ought aſſuredly to excite the attention and I of a gene- 
rous nation. 


* * 
: 
7 


Having ſaid ſo much of colonel Frederick and his family, it 

4 now remains to take notice of ſome of the papers left behind 

6 him. It is evident, from ſuch of theſe as have been put into the 
N editor's hand, that he carried on a very extenſive correfpondence, - 

with various perfons, in different countries in Europe. 

Many of theſe are dated Heilbronn, 1780-1781; they ſeem 

tobe written by a young lady of great ſenſibility, who had abjured 
the Catholic religion, and after adopting the Lutheran, appears to 


. . 
5 
* 


®* The following card is publiſhed here, not only on account of its extreme ſingu- 
. larity, but alſo from a far better motive—the wiſh of attracting the attention of the 
| Public, and more eſpecially thoſe of her own ſes, to the ſituation of a 7 
young female. 
« MISS CLARK, 
Gaaxd DAUGHTER OF THE LATE CoLoONEeL FREDERICK, 
Son of Thecdere, King of Corfica, 
Paints Likeneſſes in Miniature, from two to three Guiness, 
| Na. 136, New Bond- ſtreet. 
Hours of attendance from twelve in the morning until four,” 


have 
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have taken refuge in Germany. The extreme ſimplicity of this 
accompliſhed female would ſerve to excite a ſmile, were it not 
checked by the melancholy reflections ariſing from her unfor- 
tunate ſituation. At one time ſhe \ ſolicits the colonel to 
eſtabliſh her in a boarding ſchool in London; at another ſhe re- 
queſts him to prefent ſome German verſes to lady Charlotte 
Finch, for the inſpection of the queen of England, in whoſe 
ſervice ſhe hopes to be entertained. In the mean while, having 
accidentally ſeen a German prince at the houſe of a friend; the 
enters into a negociation to procure a regiment for the colonel, 
and is herſelf, at the very ſame time, almoſt deſtitute of an afy- 


lum, and trembling at the _ of Wat once more ſhut up! in 2 


convent *. 


The next eee we ſhall take notice of is chat of 
a celebrated divine, who more than expiated the effence of for- 


gery by an ignominious death. It would appear that the colonel 
viſited him in Newgate, converſed with him relative to his me- 
Jancholy ſituation, and adminiſtered much comfort and conſola- 
tion, s | 

» « Paj des ennemis qui me perſecutent avec autant plus de fureur, qu'ils ont a 
rougir de etre! Je me flattois envatln d'appaiſer leur in juſte courroux, par une 
canſtante patience, par une fermete inebranlable. Incapable de toute vengence, j'e(- 
perois les forcer ala fin, d'avouer leur torts! Mais que je connoiſſais peu une certain 
genre &'hommes!! Tant perſecuteur de mauvaiſe cauſe a abjure 'humanive, Eſ- 
perer de le gagner—Ob eſperons plutot de pouvoir tranſplanter des montagnes. 

« [| eſt vrais que j'ai maintenant un azile ſur, que Mr. and Madame De B fe 
content de me juger par mes actions, que ce digne couple m'aime, m'eftime, mais le 
pere de mon ami, qui n'ignore pas, que je ne ſuis point de leur religion—me deteſte ; 
il accable ſes enfans de reprockes, et les exhorte de ſe defaire de moi—le bon viellard ! 
—cependant, aprẽs cela, vous ſentés, men reſpectable ami! que dans des circonſtances 
pareilles mon ſejour ne peut pas etre de longue durce ici.. .. ,, Jetois reſolu de me 
ſauver pour quelques tems ches un miniſtre Lutherien mais Madame De 
* oppoſa avec tant d'amitie, que je lui promis de ne la point quitter 'hyver. 

« Mais ce terme expire, le beau pere voudroit etre ecoutẽ etre obei J. Et 
que faire donc ? Dans ma patrie, je ne puis que chercher un couvent, et m'y enterrer giant 
paſſer mon enfance dans une telle priſon, j en connois aſſes, pour en trembler! Haine, 
envie, ſuperſtition, et mille autres maux m'y attendent. Il eft bien naturel, que je 
cherches d'echapper à une telle vie, 3 une condition fi dure ũ une etat fi miſerable. 
Votre tres humble et tres obelſantes ſervante, 

| N V * 
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Cay of a better from Dr. Dodd, written while in ii. to 
Colonel Frederick, n 


44 ans, dear ſir, my beſt thanks for your very h and: 
conſolatory viſit, and permit me to aſſure you that I have con- 
verſed with few whoſe ſentiments have been ſo ſatisfaftory to 
me, and ſo ſimilar to my own. Life has no charms amidf this 
dreadful ſhipwreck which I have brought upon myſelf; and 
death, through my unſhaken confidence in redeeming mercy, 
few terrors. 

Vet I think it my duty to Jo all I can to preſerve that life; 
and I will, from the depth of my ſoul in fincereſt truth declare 
to you—that my firſt and chief wiſh for its preſervation ſprings 
from an ardent deſire to perſect my repentance, and to ſhew to 


mankind the ſincerity of that repentance by a conduct the moſt 


humble, holy, and exemplary, Deeply convinced and humbled 


to the duſt for my manifold offences, nothing wounds my heart 


ſo much as the fad ſenſe of public ſcandal and offence to our 
divine religion! And I unceaſingly beg of God to grant me a 
little time to ſhew to all the world, that I am, indeed, not more 
ſenſible of my fins, than ſolicitous to wipe away every ſtain 
they have occaſioned. 

4 Pardon, dear (ir, this effuſion of my ſentiments drawn forth 
by a ſympathetic intereſt you kindly diſcover for my welfare. 
At ſuch a dreadful hour as this, it is impoſſible to diſſemble; 
and I bleſs God, that I live every moment, as I wiſh to live every 


future moment, always in his preſence, and always moſt thank- 


fully reſigned to his will. I ſhall be extremely happy to ſee you 


again, fir, whenever your humanity will permit you to viſit ſo 


doleful a manſion as this ; and if in the mean time you would be 
ſo indulgent to me as to favour me with a copy of the king of - 
Pruſſia's lines, which you repeated (and to aſk for which was 
indeed the only cauſe of this trouble), you will greatly oblige, 
My good Sir, one of the moſt unfortunate 
: and truly diſtreſſed of go i 
April 23, 1777. | W. D.“ 


It 
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It would appear from two letters ſigned Van Eupen,“ and 
dated at ** Bruxelles, October 5th and 15th, 1790, that colo- 
nel Frederick was not only privy to the proceedings of the inſur- 
gents in Flanders, during the reign of Joſeph and Leopold, but 
was even conſulted by the celebrated author of thoſe commo- 
tions. 
In the firſt of theſe &, which is drawn up ſomewhat in the man- 
ner of a juſtificatory memorial, the author infiſts, | 
5 


This ſtate paper (for ſo it may be called) is too curious to be omitted here; and 

it is accordingly printed from the original. 
« Monsun, 

« Tres en peine de n'avoir pd avoir la ſatisfaction de m'cxpliquer avec you, et 
penetre de la plus vive reconnoifſance pour Iattachement que vous portez à notre 
cauſe, je deſire atdemment de ſuppleer par la plume au defaut d entretien de Bouche ; 
Jaime a rendre compte de nos afaires a de perſonnes ſenſces, libres de prejuges, et fur 
tout amis de notre patrie. 

La Maiſon d'autriche a perdu le droit, qu'elle pouveit avoir ſur nous, droit qui 
n' jamais eu que le nom de la ſouverainete, Par nos antiques conſtitutions la milice 
appartenoit aux etats, et ce n'eſt que ſous Marie Thereſe que les intrigues de la cour et 
la foibleſſe des etats ont ravi à la nation cette precieuſe reſerve; jamais notre chef 
n'a eu ledroit de battre monnoie ſans le conſente ment des etats, il ne pouvoit ſans eux 
ni faire la guerre ni faire la paix, il ne pouvoit porter aucune loi pas meme pour les 
douanes, ſans la ſanction du conſeil de la Province; il ne pouyoit aliener ni grever 
les biens dominiaux, ſang la permiflien de la nation, il n'etoit en un mot qu un gou- 
verneur titre, aĩant une portion circonſcrite dans le pouvoir executif, et toute la ſouve- 
rainete reſidoĩt dans la nation ou ſes repreſentans. En vertu de cette ſouverainets les 
etats de Brabant deporterent Jean IV. chaſſerent le duc D' Anjou et les Provinces- 
unies depoſerent Philippe II. aucun de ces princes n'avoit <te tyran au point que Va 
et Joſeph II. aucun de ces princes n'a été plus ſolemnellement et d'apres de motifs 
plus graves declare dechu de tout ſon pouvoir, que Joſeph II. dans aucun cas la na» 
tion ne y eſt pris avec plus de moderation; jamais elle n' fait des remontrances 
plus reſpeRueuſes, plus preſſantes et avec plus de patience, Elle a Etc forcee enſin 
a uſer de ſes droits enconteſtables .. . . Joſeph II. au lieu de revenir de ſes erreurs, 
nous a declare la guerre, nous avons été vainqueurs, et etant libres de droit en vertu 
de nos Joix, nous nous ſommes donne la libert de fait, par la force de nos bras. Nous 
Pavons done conquiſe par une guerre auſſi juſte de notre cdte, qu'inique de la part de 
notre ennemi. Nous Pavions conquiſe de droit et de fait, lors que celui qui nous 
Pavoit diſpute, ſans pouvoir revendiquer ſon droit, qui n'etoit plus qu 'imaginaire, vint 
a mourir; de quel droit ſes heritiers viennent ils reclamer un droit comme heritage, 
que le defunt en mourant n'avoit plus, et qu'il avoit perdu de droit et de fait. Pour- 
quoi ne reclament ils pas la Silefie, et les heritiers de Philippe II. Pourquoi ne recla« 
ment ils pas les ſept Provinces-unies, Telle eſt notre cauſe, le ciel, et I Europe en 
ſont pe a ten ſe trouve ſans appuy.-.. ſoit, Elle a de puiſſans ennemis .. 
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1/7, That the ſovereignty of the houſe of Auſtria MP 
Belgic provinces was merely nominal. 


PTY 


ſoit encore, Mais ſeroit il poſſible Monſieur, que les Anglois, qui au commencement 
de ce ſiecle nous ont tant ſolicits et nous ont engages par Vorgane du duc de Marl- 
bourough, ſous les ſtipulations les plus ſacrées de nos loix et de nos conſtitutions, ſous 
la garantie la plus formelle, a rentrer ſous. la domination de cette infidicuſe et ingrate 
Maiſon, * meconnufſent avjourd'huy les droits inviolables d'une nation libre et digne 
de tre. Seroit il poſſible que la nation Angloiſe, cette illuftre nation devint un 
Jour, ſous les mains de ces miniſtres, inſtrument fatal de notre Eſclavage ! c'eſt ce 
pendant de quoi nous ſommes menacts. Le cabinet de Londres eſt peut etre notre 
plus redoutable ennemi et pourquoi —en voici les motifs, 

1. © Ils craignent pour leur commerce. 

2. „Ils craignent une coalition de nos Provinces avec la France. 
3. „ Ils croient qu'avec la Maiſon d' Autriche, fi elle domine ici, ils n'auront rien a 


craindre de tout ecla. 


„ Pardonnez ſi je ſuis un peu long, j'aimerois de vous mettre au fat, et par la dans 
le cas de defendre notre cauſe, en plaidant celle de votte patrie. 

«© Notre commerce ne peut jamais donner ombrage au commerce de I Angletere qu'en 
ebranlant en mEme tems celui de la Hollande, et ceci ne peut jamais avoir lieu que par 
la navigation, tant en ouvrant Veſcaut que par le port d'Ofſtende, &c. pour couper court 
aux details, n'y auroit il pas moĩen de donner a ces deux puiſſances telle aſſurance 
à ce ſujet, qui peut exclure toute inquietude — et meme les raſſurer d'avantage, car 
tout ce que la Maiſon d' Autriche a ſtipulè juſqu' ici, relativement 3 Veſcaut, en com- 


mencant du traits de Munſter de 1648 eſt parfaitement nul de droit, par une raiſon, 
que la politique de la Maiſon d' Autriche et la crainte de la Nation Belgique a'ont pas 


permis a F une et à Fautre de toucher, lors de la derniere difficulte entre Joſeph II. et 
les Provinces- unies. Cette raiſon eſt neanmoins la feule bonne qu'on pouvoit oppoſer 

3 la Hollande, contre le traite de Munſter, et qu'on peut encore * au dernier 
traiic, 

La voĩci cette raĩſon: Par nos conſtitutions notre chef n'avoit aucun pouvoir à faite 
la guerre ou la paix ſans Pintervention des etats, il ne pouvoit ceder, engager, grever 
ou gener en maniere quelconque aucune des poſſeſſions Relgiques, ſans un conſentement 
expres des etats, Or bien loin que les etats atent conſenti dans Fenchainement de 
FEſcaut, ils s'y ſont expreſſement oppoſes. Et il eſt certain que cet engage ment eſt ab- 
ſolument nul. Ne croyez vous pas que les Anglois, que les Hollandois plaideroient leur 
propri cauſe, en contractant avec la nation meme; ſa candeur et ſa Loyaute reconnues 
de tout tems, par les Romains memes, leur ſeroient des garants bien plus sürs, que 
toute les aſſertions d'une cour, qui n'a jamais ceſſe depuis Charles V. de tromper ſes 
peuples et ſes allics, Qu'on faſſe done avant tout un traite de commerce avec nous, 
qu'on le garantiſſe par tous les motens imaginables, qu'on le faſſe a Vindefini ou a 
terme, comme on Va fait jadis avec Eſpagne, qu'il ait lieu meme en cas de guerre. 
Qui ſerons nous jamais pour Venfriendre, ſoit par infidelits ſoit par avarice. Sang 

* La preyve iin treuve dans les differentes copitulations es pieces y relatives. 
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24ly, That by the ancient conſtitution the ſtates had the ſole 
direction of all military affairs, which they retained until the 
marine, contre deux puiſſances maritimes et formidablez.eblouis d'ailleurs par le 
bonheur de notre liberts, retenus par la reconnoiſſance, il y coulera un ſiecle ſans qu - 
aucune de nos provinces ne penſe, ne ſonge ſeulement a etendre un commerce nou- 
veau, bien moins encore a en entamer un contre la foi d'un trait concly et atret par 
la nation mẽme; mais apres cent ans me direz vous. Helas Monſieur cent jours en 
politique eſt preſque un phenomene ; ne nous ſoucions pas de ce qu'il arrivera apres 
cent ans, qui ſait ce que le ſyſt heme de I Europe ſera apres un Gecle ecoult. Proſitet 
Anglois du moment, faites valoir vos fabriques, oter en toutes les entraves, ſoiez juſtes 
envers nous, et forces notre reconnoiſſance a etre liberale et genereuſe envers vous 
ſerves vous de notre foibleſſe et pour nous ſputenir et pour en profiter vous mEmes z 
faite nous un ſort heureux et jouiſſea vous meEmes de notre bonheur. Exiges de 
nous tout ce que vous pourriez eſperer de la Maiſon d' Autriche, et je vous aſſure qua 
vous Faures, Expliquer nons vos craintes, nous vous raſſurerons; manifeſte nous 
vous defirs et nous les remplirons ; la bonne foi ſera votre garant et la droiture notre 
guide. | | | | ELM 
« Ne craignez pas une coalition avec la France, leurs principes ſont trop oppoſes aux 
n6tres, pour jamais ſe rencontrer; et plus tot les Anglois 8 uniront aux Francois que 
les Belges. Prets à laiſſer à tout le monde pleine et entiere liberte de voir les choſes 
comme i! voudra les voir, nous ne diſputerons jamais aux Frangois leurs maximes et 
leurs principes, mais ndus ne les adopterons jamais; il eſt d'ailleurs impoſſible que 
nous les adoptions, une nation ne change pas dans une journée de principes et d'opi- 
nion, il faut de fiecles pour cclaz nous ne ſerons apres tout jamais aſſes impolitiques, 
jamais aſſez imbecilles, pour aller partager et paier de pair avec les Frangois, leurs im» 
menſes dettes, Nous ſerons amis de Francois mais ſans offenſer nos autres voifins, 
avec qui nous ſerons egalement amis. D'ailleurs les Francois ont adopts comme 
maxime d'etat de ne jamais conquerir, il ſeront eux mEmes les garants des nos ſtipu- 
lations avec vous, fi vous nous aides à eloigner de chez nous la Maiſon d' Autriche, 
auſſi ennemi des Frangois, quoique amie intereflce de la France, que les Belges. Ag 
moins prenez la preference, eſſaier nos ſentimens avant que de les proſerire. Et ne 
vous laiſſez pas ſedvire par de pretextes frivoles de nos diviſions internes, qui n'exiftent 
que dans imagination de ceux, qui font intere ſſes à les faire naitre, et qui s efforeent 
a les ſuppoſer d' autant plus certainement, qu'ils ſoat plus intimement convaincus 
qu'elles n'exiſtent pas; ils font craindre un pretendu penchant de quelques provinces 
vers democratie illimitee, Sottiſes Monſieur, que la politiques ruice de certains gens 
met en jeu, pour couvrir ou un interet particulier qui les determine, ou une haine 
richement paice, qu' ils doivent nourir contre nous, aux depens meme de leurs com- 
mettans, Je ſuis ſir que Vintegre I'incorruptible Pitt ſait comme moi, que ces pre» 
textes ſont vains et illuſoires. Jamais aucun etat, aucun de nos .provinces, n'a ba- 
lance encore fur la diſtinRion inalterable de trois ordres, conformement a nos conftitu- 
tions; quelques uns ont ſenti qu'il etoit juſte de rendre au tiers ordre, les prerogatives 
que la conſtitution lui donne, et que la tyrannie et Foppre ſſion ſeules lui avoient otces; 
jamais on n' penſs à une aſſemblée nationale, jamais a un gouvernement democry- 
| tique, 
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time of Matia-Thereſa, when they were deprived of this precious 


Zaly, 


tique, et jamais ou n'y penſera. La nation n'en ſouffre pas le nom, et le peuple reſt 
hui meme oppoſe à ceux des etats, qui par une complaiſance peut Etre malvue, maiy 


right by the intrigues of the court. 


| eertainement bien intentionce, ſe ſont enonces comme ſouverains provoiſoirement. 


« Mettez en paralele les motifs et les maximes de la revolufon Francoiſe avec les 
principes et les motifs de la notre, Peau et le feu, 8'uniront plus aiſement que ces deux 
nations, au moins pour le fond de leur gouvernement. 

« Je vous envoye Monſieur, deux imprimes qui vous donneront a eclaircifſe- 
mens, Notamment fur le point de la garantie de P Angleterre par raport a la poſſeſ- 
fon de la Maiſon d' Autriehe du gouvernement de nos provinces. II a du verbiage 
dans ces imprimés par example le jeu de mots de lieutenant gouyerneurs et autres, 
ſemblables, que vous ſaurer bien diſcerner de ce qu'il y a de bon. 

ll eſt evident que V Angleterre n'a pas pi garantir cette poſſeſſion. 3 la Maiſon d Au- 


_ triche que conformement à nos loix conſtitutives qu'elle avoit garaatics en premier 


lieu, et ce n'eſt que par cette garantie que PAngleterre nous a induits et determines 
pour notre malheur a ſubir une ſeconde fois ce joug inſupportable. Elle n'a pd d'ail- 
leurs garantir cette poſſeflion à “Autriche que contre une invaſion injuſte de toute 


puiſſance Etrangere, mais jamais contre les droits jures et inconteſtables du peuple 


qu'ils avoient garantis eux memes avant que de garantir la poſſeſſion au chef. He 
Monſieur ſoyons vrais tant que nous etions les plus. foibles la juſtice du cabinet de 
Londres n'a pas dit le moi, elle ne ſe ſoucioit aucunement de la garantie qu'elle avoit 


donnce fi ſaintement à nos conſtitutions, elle nous a abandonnes à notre malbeureux 


ſort, elle a vũ notre oppreſſion et elle e' eſt tue, elle a entendu nos reclamations mais 
ne les a pas ecoutes, Et maintenant que nous ſommes les plus forts par la protection 
vifible du ciel elle ſe rangeroit cette juſtice du cote de nos oppreſſeurs, pour mainte- 
nir un droit qu'ils n'ont plus.. . ! et ce ſeront les Anglois gui maſqueront ainſi cette 
eſtimable vertu, la e des nations et la Mere du droit de gens.. 4 
0 juſtice! 


« Te dos finir ici le courier m'echaperoit, et il y va a interẽt trop 8 nnr perdre 


un ſeul moment, je continuerai par le courier ſuivant, et vous demontrerai Monſieur, 


la dangereuſe influence que l' Autriche a encore ſur la France; V Angleterre ne ſau- 
xoit agir plus impolitiquement, que de ſoutenir cette Maiſon, contre nous; de nous 
elle n'aura jamais rien a craindre, mais de la France ſoutenue par l Autriche enrichie 
par nos depouilies elle aux a tout a craindre; veuiller peſer FOO ce peu des mots 
et vous en aurez afler. 

« Mr. Werbrouck vous parlera de l'autre objet. Defendes nous Monſieur, donner 
nous de defenſeurs, et je ferai briller votre nom dans les faſtes de notre hiſtoire, notre 
une eſt juſte et digne de la protection des Anglois. . 

Pai Yhonneur d' etre tres parfaltement, 
Bruxelles, Monſieur, 
5 Oc ober, 1790, |  Vorre tres humble et tres obeiſſent ſerveteur, 


4 R. 8. Van Eur kk.“ 
« A Monſieur Le Colonel Frederick, à Londres.” 
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OY That the prince could not coin money without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates: 
4550, Or declare war, or enter into any treaty for peace: 
5thly, Or regulate even the fees of the cuſtom-houſe, without 
the leave of the council of the province. 
6thly,- He could neither alienate nor burden the domains, 
without the permiſſion of a nation, of which he was nothing 
more than governor, 
And, 7thly, That he poſſeſſed only a circumſcribed portion of 


the executive power, while the SO reſided i in the nation, 
or its repreſentatives. 


In the ſecond it is attempted to ore, that if the houſe of 
Auſtria ſhould be able to reconquer the Belgic provinces, it . 
would affiſt the king of France to reſume * the poſſeſſion of his 
ancient monarchical power, or rather tyranny,” and that country 
would once more become the enemy and the rival of England. 

Van Eupen, who wiſhes to remove every idea of commercial 
jealouſy in reſpect to the opening the navigation of the Scheldt, 
is anxious above all things to form a cloſe and intimate con- 
nexion with England, which, in his opinion, appeared at that 
time but too deſirous to ſupport the pretenſions of the houſe of 
Auſtria in an unjuſt aggreſſion, in expreſs oppoſition to her own 
deareſt intereſts, This and the former letter are evidently written 
for the purpoſe of being ſhewn by colonel Frederick to a perſon 
in a-high ſituation here. 

The next paper propoſed to be taken notice of is the fol- 
lowing draught of a Latin letter from the king of England to 
the emperor on the execution of Louis XVI. The reader will 
perceive that colonel Frederick entertained ideas on this 3 
ſimilar to the other princes of Europe. 


G. R. 
IMPERATORI 


| SALUTEM. 


ee Na mihi eſt, Ludovicum fratrem 2 ſanc- 
riſſimis moribus Regem, in virtutum premium, a rebellibus ex 
| ſententia 
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ſeutentia in publico foro trucidatum, quaſi nec Deus in ccelis, 


nec tanti nefas nullus eſſet ultor in terris. | 
« Scelus impune patratum ſceleribus viam emollit. Rebelles 


| 3gitur nullo vinculo retenti ab incepto non deſiſtunt. Reginam 


ob innumeras animi dotes apprime colendam, una cum liberis et 
germana in triſtiſſimum carcerem ſecludere auſi ſunt, famulis et 
ancillis ſubmotis, calamo ac libris interdictis et ac fi infimæ et 
abjectæ conditionis eſſeut, nulla obſequia nullum pene officium 
illis præbent, imò vero contumeliis morte gravioribus continuò 
torquent. At Regina invictum gerens animum exemplo docet, 
in omni vita nil eſſe ad Laudem illuſtriùs quam ipſa calamitas. 
Ejus tamen fatum non ſatis defleri, nec ſubitas fortunæ muta- 
tiones ſatis mirari. 

„ Sevitia per urbis viſcera quaſi contagione, vel peſtilentia 
quadam graſſante, turba procerum et civium partis regiæ, metu 
perculfi cauſam deſerunt pro qua mori pulchrum fuiſſet, et ſe 
vitam fugæ turpiter committunt; nunc vero in pœnam inopes 


et deſpecti per varias regiones vagantur, ſuppliciter panem pe- 


tentes. Qui autem diſcedere è loco indignum putarunt, cate- 


nati in carcerem perduCti ſunt, et inauditi et indefenſi pecudum 
more mactantur. Nec conſanguineis, amicis vel propinquis 
tuto viſum juſta perſolvere, vel mœrorem oſtendere: eò enim 
ventum eſt ut commiſeratio ipſa pro crimine haberetur. 

Non aliter ſævitum eſt in matronas ornatiſſimas, antiquiſ- 
ſimi generis, et multarum imaginum, nec non notz probitatis 
et pudicitiz, in quarum numero erat Lamballea omnium nobi- 


hniſima, et magno in honore apud Reginam. Iſtæ vero immotæ 


diris, placida fronte aperiunt ferro pectus, et acerbiſſima morte 
pro Rege, et patriæ legibus viriliter oecumbunt, grande fideli- 
tatis exemplum, et eternæ laudis inſigne quidem, ſed triſte 
monumentum. 


«« Poſt hæc facta, rebelles crudeſcente furore, cadavera nuda, 


velut omen et ſigna triumphi per vicos et plataas pertrahunt, et 
pro majori ludibrio (O nullo ſcelus credibile in ævo] quicquid 
pudos non viſendum vetat), ſpectatoribus digito notatur. In- 
ſuper Lamballeæ caput obtfuncant, et cruore conſperſum 


aſpectu que e pro munere offerunt Reginæ. Quis 
enim 
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enim Imperator auguſte tim expers humanitatis eſt, ut iſt 
hæc non graviter ferat, et dolore, . 
ficiatur ? | | 

« Pro comperto eſt, Imperator auguſte, flagitia quæ fail 
latim memoravi, et quam plurima alia, quz animus memi- 
niſſe horret, et quz cum tibi ſat nota ſint, hic-enarrare ſuper- 
vacaneum foret, ab Orleanſio molita, vir diſciplinarum omnium 
rudis, malis verd artibus imbutus, procax, crapuloſus, neque 
conſilio nec manu fortis, promiſſi parùm tenax, in perfidia ſtre- 
nuus, beneficii immemor, erga Regem ingratiffimus, et cædis 
ejus particeps. | 

% Regni cupiditate vehementer accenſus, ſanguinis vinculum, 
omnia jura lacerat nil impollutum relinquit ut perveniat quo 
ineptè intendit. 

« Quotieſcumque iſtivs flagra mente revolvo, indignatione 
capior in illum, cum vero ejus tecturas perpendo, contemptu 
permoveor ; nam ut ſumma attingat deſcendit ad ima; regiam 
dignitatem concupiſcit, regiis atavis ſe editum negat, pro pro- 
bro habet, et amigæ five ſtabularii alicujus filium eſſe, cum quo 
mater, ut ille palum faſſus eſt, concubitum habebat. Pace fir 
dictum matris, Orleanſii vita evidenter oftendit, illum vili patre 
genitum, nam vile ingenium, viles ſocii, quibuſcum ætatulam 
agit, viliſſimi mores, nulla virtus, nulla religio, nullum dicit | 
Deum adeſſe. Eri viſum galliæ ſceptro, et chriſtianiffimi cogno- 
mine dignum. 

« Avorum inſignia et titulos publicè repudiavit, divitias tamen 
avitas retinere non indignum cenſuit, et ut vulgi gratiam firmius, 
ineſcaret non ſolum infirmi, et peſſimi generis viris ſe zquari, 
ſed quod pluris eſt, mutato nomine, æqualitas ipſa appellari 
voluit. 

« Is verò qualis ſit, divitiarum ope plurimim valet in 
rebellium coctu, quam conventionem appellant, ubi boni et 
mali cives diverſa volentes ſimul ſedent, mali tamen bonis 
longs numeroſiores, et multd potentiores ſunt. Ubi jus vi 
obſutum, gloria in flagitiis ponitur, et flagitior habitus eſt 
potior. Conventionarii igitur novi homines, novarum rerum 
cupidi, b ſcientiz imperiti, ſed malo publico facundi, 
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imperium optimis Legibus erectum, et tot tantiſque fzeculis 
firmatum, momento deſtruunt. Libertatis ſpecie et pietatis 
in patriam, jugum ſervitutis imponunt, acerbiſhmam tyran- 
nidem exercent, et patriam pefſumdant. Regiam dignitatem 
principio gentium pro ſe ſanctiſſima, et populis ſaluberrima 
inſtitutam, fub cujus cura ac tutela rerum ſumma ſemper fuit, 
divinis et humanis Legibus contrariam prædicant, et non ſolim 
domi, verum etiam foris funditus tollere minantur, Sabaudiam, 
Sardiniam, Belgium, Bataviam, Imperium romano, germani- 
cum manu ac dolis invadunt ; Principes ſedibus pellunt, populos 
voce ac ſeriptis èrecta ſemita inturpem vitam turpids illidunt ; 
edocent ne præpoſitis debitam fidem, et obedientiam præſtent, 
falſis pollicitationibus circumveniunt, æraria diſipiunt, pecunia 
publice, et privatim extorquent, domos, templa, aras denudant, 
ſacrilegia, ſtrages, et homicidia commendant, divina et humana 
ſubvertunt, nil ſancti habent. 

«© Cum igitur perduelliones iſti audacter et pertinaciter bel- C 
lum gerant Deo, Regibus, Principibus, Statibus, et omnibus 
denique probis hominibus, et nec monitis, nec exhortationi- 
bus pareant validiora remedia adhibenda ſunt; armis compeſ- 
cendi ut è rabie ſcelerum diſcedant, idque quantocius ne rebellio 
iſt hzc cunctando tumeſcat, totam Europam contaminet, noſ- 


tramque in perniciem et exitium ruat. Nam Illà pericu- 


loſior vitæ pars eſt Imperator Auguſte quam nimia ſecuritas 
reddit imparatam, et nemo celerius opprimitur quim qui nil 
timendum putat. 

„ Tantis motus de cauſis ſuppetiæ meæ prztd ſunt terra 
marique. Equites et pedites et quibus labores et pericula con- 
ſueta ſunt, et nullus hoſtis formidcloſus eſt, ſub filio duce, pro 


gentium, nation umque ſalute, certabunt. 


« Divinum Numen ſcelerum vindicem enixis præcibus ob- 
ſcero, ut frænatis his rebellibus, humani generis dedecus, et 
peſtis, et ad priſtinam obedientiam revocatis, majorum leges 
ſapienter inſtitute, juſtitia animi gubernatrix, nec non religio 
virtutum omnium parens, vera dominantium firmamenta, 
redeant in Gallia, et toto terrarum orbe indeſinenter regnent, | 
6 -Y als,” 


The 
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The laft paper eonſiſts of a memorial to the king. It will 
ſerve to explain the tranſactions of this unfortunate gentleman 
with government; and would have been noticed before, had it 
come into poſſeſſion of the editor at an earlier period. It is 
impoſſible to reflect on the untimely fate of colonel Frederick, 
without wiſhing either that a trifling penſign had been granted 
to him, or that he had been clapped, as a rider, on ſome Ger- 
man ſubſidy. 


66 MOST GRACIOUS SOVEREFIGN, 


« Impreſſed with an awful reſpe& for your majeſty's public 
and private virtues, I preſume to approach your ſacred perſon 
with an humble petition, on a ſubject in which your juſtice | 
and munificence are equally intereſted. 

« On the earl of Shelburne, now marquis of Lanſdown, 
being appointed prime miniſter, it was confidently reported, and 
univerſally believed, that war would be proſecuted with the 
utmoſt vigour. But as theſe kingdoms were almoſt exhauſted 
of men fit to bear arms, and the German allies could no longer 
fulfil their engagements, aCtuated by a zealous ſenſe of loyalty 
to your majeſty, of which 1 have had the honour to give ſeveral 
proofs, and in whoſe ſerviee my only fon fell, at the battle of 
Germantown, I made an offer to his lordſhip of three thouſand 
well diſciplined men; two thouſand of whom were in the ſer- 
vice of his molt ferene highneſs the duke of Wurtemberg, and „ 
one thouſand in that of the prince of Hohenlohe. 

«© Not long after this offer, the States General, then at war 
with your majeſty, applied to the above-mentioned princes for 
theſe very troops, to be taken into their ſervice. I communi» 
cated this intelligence to the carl of Shelburne in a letter which 
I delivered to Mr. Morin, his private ſecretary. This gentle- 
man, in his lordſhip's name, deſired me to wait on Mr. Orde, 
who likewiſe requeſted me, by a line, to call on him the next 
morning, which was on the 22d of November, 1782. Mr. 
Orde then expreſſed his wiſhes to me, that theſe troops might 
be prevented from engaging in the ſervice of their High Migh- 
tinefles, and retained for your majeſty.” In compliance with 

— 3 theſe 
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theſe wiſhes I wrote to Germany that very evening, in a mariner 
proper to ſecure ſucceſs. | 

« On the gth of December I received an anſwer, which was 
perfectly conformable to Mr. Orde's wiſhes and my own. On 
the 10th I ſignified it to this gentleman by letter, and begged for 
a conference reſpectiug the ſubſiſtence of the troops, during the 
time they were to be kept at your majeſty's requiſition, This 
onguelt 1 repeated onthe 16th and on the 25th of the ſaid 
month. 

*« It was the 10th of January, 1783, before I had an interview 
with Mr. Orde, when I repeated, what I had written to him, 
that their Serene Highneſſes, as a matter of courſe, expected 

that the troops ſhould be ſubſiſted by your majeſty, and that the * 
ſubſiſtence ſhould begin from the 29d of November, to which 
he made no objection. 

« On the 15th of the ſaid Month of January (five days 
before the preliminaries of peace were ſigned), Mr. Orde ac- 
quainted me that the troops were not wanted by your majeſty. 
On the 17th, being poſt-day, I informed their Serene High- 
neſſes of this notification. My letter e the princes 
the 27th. 

In anſwer they tranſmitted to me the abſtract for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the troops, from the 22d of November 1782, to 
the 27th of January 1783, on which day, as I have obſerved 
above, their Serene Highneſſes received my letter. 

] laid a copy of the abſtract before Mr. Orde, who told 

me that he would take the firſt opportunity of laying it before 
lord Shelburne. Some time after he acquainted me that his 
lordſhip objected to the claim, becauſe no mention had 
been made of any ſubſiſtence on my firſt retaining the troops, 
but thought me entitled to ſome conlideration for that ſer- 
vice. 

I I confeſs, moſt gracious ſovereign, that this mode of rea- 
foning, as it was new to me, fo it filled me with aſtoniſhment. 
and concern. For having always underſtood that retention na- 
turally implied ſubſiſtence, and that this was a rule univerſally 
eſtabliſhed in like caſes, and never controverted, I conceived - 
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that any mention of it, on my firſt retaining thoſe troops, was 
utterly unneceſſary. And as Mr. Orde, from the beginning to 
the end bf that tranſaction, had never objected thereto, I took 
it as an aſſent; and bona fide aſſured their Serene Highneſſes, 
that their expectations would be complied with. The non- 
compliance, royal fir, muſt of courſe have prejudiced me in 
their opinion. 

But the earl of Shelburne reſigning the ſeals before this 
matter was adjuſted, it was agreed, between Mr. Orde and your 
majeſty's moſt humble ſuppliant, that I ſhould preſent a memo- 
rial to the new board of treaſury, at which the duke of Portland 
then preſided, and Mr. Orde would ſupport the facts. The 
memorial was worded by this gentleman, but he clouded 'the 
juſtice of my claim by the following words: As it appeared 
to your memorialiſt, ſeemed to wiſh, 8c.” To which words 
I objeted, but Mr. Orde perſiſting that the terms were ſuffi- 
ciently ample, 1 was obliged to conſent.” ? 


COPY OF THE e 


To wy Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
| Treaſury. 


— 


The Memorial of Colonel Frederick 


 Hunbly pee 


That your memorialiſt has always given undeni- 
able proofs of zeal and attachment to the king. — 

« That during the late war your memorialiſt diſpoſed ſe- 
veral princes in Upper Germany to en his majeſty with 
troops. 

« That iv July laſt your memorialiſt made an ale of three 
thouſand men to the then miniſter, the earl of Shelburne, 
two thouſand of whom belonged to his moſt Serene Highneſs, the . 
duke of Wurtemberg, and one thouſand men to bags prince of 
Hohenlohe. 

„That in Noyember laſt, your memorial being in- 
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| formed that the States General had applied for thoſe troops 


to the above-mentioned princes, he gave notice of it to the earl 


-of Shelburne. 
That on the 22d of the ſaid month your memorialiſt, by 


| his lordſhip's order, had a conference with Mr. Orde on that 
important object, who, as it appeared to your memorialiſt, 


ſeemed to wiſh that thoſe troops could be prevented from 
engaging in the ſervice of the enemy, until it could be af 
certained whether his majeſty would require them. 

That your memorialiſt that very day wrote over to Ger- 
many, in terms that promiſed ſucceſs. On the gth of Decem- 
ber he received a favourable anſwer. On the 1oth he ac- 
quainted Mr. Orde with it; and afterwards by letters, of the 
16th and 25th, he applied to that gentleman for a conference 
on the terms and conditions tranſmitted to your memorialiſt 
relative to the ſaid troops. 

That peace having rendered no longer neceſſary ſuch pru- 
dent meaſure of depriving the enemy of that conſiderable body of 
men, and of ſecuring them to his majeſty if wanted, 

« Your memorialiſt begs leave to crave the payment for the 
maintenance of the ſaid three thouſand men, as the account here 
annexed will ſhew, from the 22d of November, when they were 
prevented from entering the ſervice of the enemy, and retained 
at the king's option, to the 27th of January, when your memo- 
rialiſt's letter was received by the princes, that his majeſty had no 


oocaſion for ſuch troops. 


„And your memorialiſt will ever pray.” 


The board of . declined to take cognizance of this 
memorial. Their lordſhips gave for reaſon, that the affair of the 
troops having been tranſacted by lord Shelburne, it ought to 
have been ſettled by himſelf, before he went out of office. Be- 
ſide this objection, their lordſhips could not find any minutes of 
that tranſaction. To this I replied, that Mr. Orde would vouch 
for the fact, but the board refuſed to apply to this gentleman for 
information, 
„ acquainted Mr, Orde with this anſwer, and requeſted his 
3 n recommendation 
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recommendation to their lordſhips. Mr. Orde, in a letter from 
Cambridge, of the 3d of Auguſt 1783, expreſſed himſelf in theſe 
words: I ſhall be very ready, when called upon, to give the 
moſt favourable account in my power, of the tranſaction upon 
which your memorial is founded, but it is not poſſible for me to 
be of any uſe in haſtening the proceedings of the treaſury,” 
I reiterated my requeſt, and Mr. Orde replied, that he could 
not obtrude himſelf on the board with any officious teſtimony 
which was not called for, but he gave me hope of redreſs if 
things ſhould take another turn. Thus, royal ſir, by the board 
of treaſury refuſing to refer the matter to the information of Mr. 
Orde, and by this gentleman as firmly refuſing, unleſs officially 
called upon, to inform their lordſhips of the nature of my claim, 
I have been brought into a ſeries of troubles, which (with your. 
majeſty's permiſſion) I ſhall relate. 

« It was inſinuated to his moſt Serene Highneſs the duke of Wur- 
temberg, that I had received the pay for the ſubſiſtence of the troops, 
and had appropriated the money to my own uſe. As I could pro- 
duce no proofs to the contrary, on account of the lords of the trea- 
ſury having refuſed to give me an anſwer in writing, the fallacious 
inſinuation gained credit, The conſequence was, that J loſt the 
favour and confidence of a prince who had always been extreme; 
ly gracious and benevolent to me, together with my appoint- 
ments under him, and my future expectations received a mortal 
wound. This unforeſeen revolution in my affairs forced me to 
contract debts for my ſupport; and not being able to diſcharge 
them, to avoid the diſgrace of a priſon, I took refuge in the verge 
of the court, where I remain to this hour in a ſtate of indigence, 
and without any other reſource but a full confidence in your 
majeſty's juſtice and great goodneſs. I requeſted, therefore, Mr. 
Orde to deſcribe my preſent ſituation to lord Shelburne, making 
no doubt but his lordſhip would confirm thoſe prepoſſeſſions 
which 1 had always entertained in his favour, 

« Upon this Mr. Orde favoured me with the following FT 
liging letter, of the 12th of December 1783. I have been in 
expeCtation of ſeeing lord Shelburne, and have therefore not 
written to him. If he does not come ſoon I will certainly write, 

A423: I know 
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I know not, however, how it can be at prefent in his power to 
aſſiſt you; but I ſhall not fail to acquaint him of your requeſt. 

I wiſh heartily that I could contribute to relieve you from your, 
diſtreſſes, which indeed I can only do by any private effort in my 
power, and worth your acceptance. As to the voucher, that you 
have not received any conſideration for the troops, about which 
you applied, you may ſurely be furniſhed with, if png think it 
neceſſary or uſeful to you. b 


& have the honour, &c, 


| Tuomas Orps.” 
To Colonel Frederick, No. 3, Buckingham-court, 


„On the change of adminiſtration, which happened ſoon 
after, I begged of Mr. Orde, that he would acquaint Mr. Pitt 
with my. demand on government. Mr. Orde obligingly replied, 
that he would net only inform him of it, but recommend it in the 
moſt liberal manner. In fact, Mr. Roſe aſſured me fance, that 
Mr. Orde had ſpoken to him very feelingly of me, and that he 
(Mr. Roſe) had repreſented my cafe to Mr. Pitt as feelingly. 
Upon this aſſurance I made myſelf certain of a ſpeedy redreſs, 
and waited for it with perfect tranquillity. But, contrary to my 
expectations, I received this very diſtrefling anſwer, fraught, 
however, with a reſpectful commiſeration. 


« Treaſury Chambers, March 8th, 1784. 

« Mr. Roſe preſents his compliments to colonel Frederick, 
and is extremely ſorry to acquaint him, that in a very full and 
attentive conſideration of his caſe, it is determined to be impot- 
ſible to afford him any other relief, than giving him a certificate 
of his having received no money for the troops of Wurtemberg, 
&c. notwithſtanding an earneſt with to do good to a gentleman 
in his unhappy ſituation.” 


, 


Copy of the Certificate- 


% Treaſury Chambers, 15th March, 1784. 
0 Colonel Frederick having made application to this board for 
- the pay of two thouſand men, inthe ſervice of his Serene Highneſs 
; 8 the 
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ihe duke of Wurenbetz and one thouſand men, in the ſervice 
of the prince of Hohenlohe, from the 22d of November 1982, 
to the 27th of January 1783, for reaſons ſtated by him, which 
the lords commiſſioners could not comply with, and he having 
repreſented it to be of importance to him, that he ſhould have a 
certificate of his not having received any pay for them, 1 here- 
by certify all whom it may concern, that no money whatever 
has been iſſued to him for ſuch ſervice, 


«© GEORGE Rosk.“ 


« But this certificate not proving ſatisfactory to their Serene 
Highneſſes, I did myſelf the honour to write to Mr. Pitt, on the 
23d of April 1784. and in that letter I ſtated the whole tranſac- 
tion at large, of which he had only been informed viva voce, and 
prayed again for the payment for the ſubſiſtence of the troops, or 
that the board of treaſury would be pleaſed to grant me a more 
explicit certificate, a rough draught of which I drew up myſelf, 
in the following words : 

„Colonel Frederick having, by order of DOTY pre- 
vented two thouſand men in the ſervice of his Serene Highneſs 
the duke of Wurtemberg, and one thouſand men in the ſervice of 
the prince of Hohenlohe, from engaging in the ſervice of the 
States General, and retained them for his majeſty, and he hay- 
ing made repeated applications to this board for the pay for their 
ſubſiſtence, from the 22d ef November 1782, to the 24th of 
January 1783; I hereby certify, that no money whatever has 
been iſſued to him for ſuch ſervice.” 


„ Receiving no anſwer from Mr. Pitt, I wrote the - 
letter to Mr. Roſe, 


6 Six, 


«« Dire neceſſity compels me to give you this b and to 
entreat that you will procure me an anſwer to the letter which I 
had the honour to write to Mr. Pitt the 23d of laſt month. As 
by loſing the favour of his moſt Serene Highneſs the duke of Wur- 
temberg, L have loſt my appointments under him, and in ſhort 
my all, delay and uncertainty muſt naturally-increaſe my diſ- 

Aa 3 treſſes, 
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treſſes, in ſo much, that I would rather ceaſe to be, than continue 
to drag ſuch a wretched exiſtence. I do not mention this with 
a view to move the compaſſion of the miniſter; I am fully per- 
ſuaded of his humanity ; it is the favourite virtue of great minds. 
I crave, however, his juſtice, and your generous ſolicitations. 
„ have the honour to be | 
No. 3, Buckingham-court, your moſt obedient 
11th May, 1784, and moſt humble ſervant, 
To George Roſe, Ejq. * FREDERICK.” 


On the 13th of the ſaid month, Mr. Roſe informed me 
| that the board of treaſury ſtill objected to any allowance being 
made by them for the duke of Wurtemberg's troops, &c. nor 
would their lordſhips grant me another certificate, but they 
would take my caſe into their conſideration. 

Ihe refuſal of a more explicit certificate aſſected me moſt 
ſenſibly, not only becauſe it confirmed the ſuſpicions which I 
was ſo anxious to remove, but becauſe it precluded me from any 
future endeavours to ſerve your majeſty, either at Wurtemberg, 
or any other court where that houſe has or may have any in- 
fluence. 


« Driven to extremity * theſe determinations of the board of 
treaſury, my only hopes were in a perſonal explanation of the 
whole tranſaction to their Serene Highneſſes; I therefore requeſted 
that their lordſhips would be pleaſed to enable me to leave this 
country with honour, and defray the expences of my journey to 
Wurtemberg, where it was neceſſary I ſhould repair, in order to 
vindicate my character. To this I alſo added, that ſhould I not 
be ſo fortunate as to recover the favour of that prince, I muſ}, 
from an abſolute neceſſity, return to this kingdom, and ſupplicate 
for that protection which my zealous endeavours to ſerve. your 
majeſty had deprived me at Wurtemberg. Mr. Roſe deſired to. 
know the amount of my debts. I replied, that having lived with 
a Spartan frugality, the debts which I had contracted here, from 
November 1782 to May 1784, amounted to no more than four 
hundred and thirty odd pounds, and that with one hundred and 
ten pounds more I could proceed to Wurtemberg. 

Some time after this Mr. Roſe acquainted me, that the board 

: „ of 
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of treaſury had granted me one hundred pounds. In vain 1 
repreſented its inſufficiency to leave this country with honour, 
and to repair to Wurtemberg. Mr, Roſe gave me for anſwer, 
that the lords of the treaſury could afford me no further relief. 
However inadequate this ſum was for the purpoſe ſtated above, 
the very embarraſſed ſtate of my affairs forced me to accept of it, 
but without any ways prejudicing my chum for the maintenance 
of the troops. | 

“The day after I had joceived this ſam, I informed Mr. Roſe | 
of my intending, with Mr. Pitt's permiſſion, humbly to lay the 
whole tranſaction before parliament, : as a matter of national con- 
cern, hoping that the miniſter would not object to my ſubmit- 
ting the caſe to the deciſion of that very ſenate to whoſe wiſdom 
he himſelf ſubmitted the meaſures he intended to take for the 
intereſt, honour, and dignity of this empire, 

To this propoſal Mr. Roſe ſent me the following anſwer, \ 


“ Sin, Treaſury Chambers, June 22, 1784. 

e The ſame reaſon which induced Mr. Pitt to object to any 
allowance being made for the duke of Wurtemberg's troops, &c. 
by the treaſury, muſt compel him to object to the claim, if it is 
made in parliament. He does not think it admiſſible in any ſhape, 
which I have had the honour of explaining to you repeatedly ; 
and I am perſuaded that he will find it impoſſible to extend his 
majeſty's bounty to yourſelf beyond the ſum of one hundred 
poynds paid you yeſterday. 

„ have the honour, &c. 
_ 4 Georct Ros.“ 
To Colonel Frederick, No. 3, . 


« I replied, that I was a ranger to the reaſon which induced 
the board of treaſury to object to any allowance being made for 
the duke of Wurtemberg's troops, &c. nor could I conceive why 
a claim founded upon principles which have always been holden 
moſt ſacred, /hould not be admiſſible in any ſhape, if made in par- 
lament ; and why it ſhould be found impoſſible to extend your 
majeſty's bounty to a man who had ſacrificed every thing to loy- 
alty, and loſt his only fon in your majeſty's ſervice. 5 
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No notice having been taken of this reply, 1 had an inter+ 
view with Mr. Orde, who again promiſed to ſpeak to Mr. Pitt. 

. « Urging for an anſwer, Mr. Orde ſent me the following | 
note ; 7 | 

« St. James ret, 8h July, 1784. 

% Mr. Orde preſents his compliments to colonel Frederick, 
and deſires to acknowledge the receipt of his letter of yeſterday, 
and to repeat to him, that he has mentioned the circumſtances of 


his caſe, as he promiſed, to Mr. Pitt, which he has already aſ- 
ſured colonel Frederick is all that is in his power to do.” 


« Yet, Royal Sir, being very anxious to leave nothing untried, to 
effect my juſtification with their Serene Highneſſes, to whom I had 
been accuſed of having ſacrificed their intereſt to ſelfiſh views, and a 
partiality to this nation, and it being ſuggeſted to me, that if the 
whole ſeries of that tranſaction were authenticated by perſons of 
known reſpectability in this country, it would ſtrongly operate 
upon their princely minds in my favour, I, on this flattering advice, 


applied again to Mr. Orde, and requeſted that he would conſent 


to our committing the determination of the caſe to two gentle- 


men of diſtinguiſhed character, one to be named by him, and the 


other by me; but Mr. Orde rejected the propoſal in the follow- 
ing letter: : 


\ 


— 


66 Sin, of 2 Ft. James sg ſtreet, gth Fuly, 1784. 


L have this moment received your favour of yeſterday's date, 


and would not delay to inform you, that I cannot immediately 


comprehend for what reaſon you would propoſe an arbitration of 


two gentlemen, the one to be named by you, and the other by 
me. I am not aware of any thing which reguires that ſort of 
reference. As you have repeated allowed, that you haye founded 
your claim en adminiſtration, on the ground of voluntary zeal, 
at all events I have no concern in ſuch mode of proceeding, as 
the matter does not reſt with me. | 
6 have the honour, &c. 

« TroMas ORDE."? 

73 Colonel Frederick, 1 No. 3, Buckingham-court. Wy 
« Unwilling 


\ 
— 
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40 Unwilling further to intrude on your majeſty's indulgence, 
by my entering into a minute diſcuſſion of Mr. Orde's letter, I 
content myſelf with his freely acknowledging, in the moſt un- 
equivocal terms, my voluntary zeal for your majeſty's ſervice. I 
beg leave therefore to revert with all humility to the original 
claim for the maintenance of the troops, and to * to your 
royal deciſion, | 

« Whether tro$þs perfectly neutral, prevented 3 engaging 
in the ſervice of the enemy, and retained for your majeſty, are 
not entitled to ſubſiſtence during the time of their being kept at 
your royal requiſition, notwithſtanding that no mention had been 
literally made of any ſubſiſtence on their being firſt retained. 

« 24ly, After thoſe troops had been retained, on condition that 
they ſhould be ſubſiſted by your majeſty during the time they 
were to be kept at your royal requiſition, whether Mr. Orde's 
not objecting to it from the beginning to the end of that tranſ- 
action, was not a ſtrong reaſon for me to conſider it as an aſſent 
to the above condition, and for my aſſuring their Serene High- 
neſſes of your majeſty's agreeing to their terms, eſpecially as I 
humbly conceived, that thoſe terms were perfectly conſiſtent 
with juſtice, the nature of things, and a ſtanding rule univerſally 
eſtabliſhed in like caſes. | 

% Should your majeſty from the premiſes, faithfully ſtated, 
not deem me entitled to any other claim but that of my volun- 
tary zeal, I moſt humbly entreat that, in conſideration of that 
voluntary zeal, ſhewn at a very dangerous period, and the fevers 
hardſhips ut which I actually labour on that account, your 
majeſty will vouchſafe to grant me ſuch relief as your high wiſ- 
dom, great reg and the innate dignity of your royal aha - 
racter, ſhall ſuggeſt. 

I am, 
with the moſt profound reſpect, 
your Majeſty's 
moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted, 
aand moſt humble ſervant, 
(Signed) if FREDERICK." 
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'SIR JOHN DRYDEN, BARONET. 


Tx late Sir John Dryden, Bart. was the third ſon of Sir 
Edward Turner of Ambroſeden, in the county of Oxford, Bart. 
a gentleman of an ancient, reſpectable, and very opulent family; 
two of whoſe children, after his death, became n and 
both his daughters peereſſes, of Great Britain &. 

Sir G. Page, his maternal uncle, who betook himſelf to 
commerce, acquired an immenſe fortune, and lived with great 
ſplendour and hoſpitality at his noble manſion of Blackheath: 
indeed, the princely magnificence of his reſidence, his park, 


ä and his domeſtics, ſurpaſſed every thing, in point of grandeur, 


that has been exihibited, by a citizen of London, ſince the 
days of the munificent Sir Thomas Greſham, and almoſt equalled 
the ſplendour of the Italian merchants of the ducal houſe of 
Medicis. 

Sir Edward Turner, on the other hand, was poſſeſſed of a large 
eſtate, and being a man of conſiderable conſequence in Oxford- 
ſhire, where he wiſhed to ſecure a certain degree of political in- 
fluence to himſelf and his deſcendants, alſo erected a ſtately edi- 


© fice for his family reſidence ; but ſuch is the verſatility of human 


affairs, that his eldeſt ſon, who inherited the landed property of 
doth his father and grand uncle, ſoon after obtaining poſſeſſion, 
pulled down the two large and elegant See ape it had 
been the pride of his relatives to rear, and, as if defirous to deſtroy 
even the veſtiges of them, the materials were ſold farſt by private 
contract, and afterwards by public auction +. 

It 


* Lady Hawke, and Lady Say and Sele, 
8 The heir ſeems to have been ambitious on this occaſion to realize the predickions 


of Pope reſpecting Cannons, the magnificent ſeat of the duke of Chandos: 


« Another age ſhall ſee the galden ear 
«© Imbrown the ſlope, and nod on the parterre 
c Deep harveſts bury all that pride has plann'd, 
% And laughing Ceres reaſſume the land.” 
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It is to this family that a nobleman, who has. long enjoyed 
the confidence of his ſovereign, and acquired a conſiderable 
degree of celebrity by his political and commercial talents, is in- 
debted for his riſe in life, Sir Edwatd Turner, during his me- 
morable conteſt for the county of Oxford, was obliged to the lyric | 
muſe of Mr. Jenkinſon, then a ſprightly young man, freſh from 
Oxford, for a popular election- ballad, which induced the generous 
baronet to introduce and recommend him to his friend lord Bute, 
by whom he was long and munificently patronized. It is obvious 
to every one, wlio has paid any attention to the affairs of human 

life, chat the future fortune and ſituation of individuals are often 
intimately connected with circumſtances trivial in themſelves, 
and it is an incontrovertible fact that the barony of Hawkeſbury, 
the earldom of Liverpool, a ſplendid fortune, and great alliances, 
originated in this little anecdote. Indeed, without entering into 
metaphyſical refinements, it might not be very difficult to ſup- 
poſe, that all the great events which have occurred inthis country, 
ſince a little before the commencement of the American war, 
can be traced up through their various ramifications to the parent- 
ſong, compoſed in favour of a knight of the ſhire for the county 
of Oxford. 

Sir John Dryden, baronet, the ſubject of the preſent articles 
was born at Ambroſeden, in October 1753. 

As ſoon as he was qualified for that celebrated ſeminary, he was 
ſent to Harrow ſchool, and, after receiving a liberal education, it 
was determined he ſhould travel. He accordingly made the grand 
tour, under the guidance of Dr. Nugent, father-in-law -to 
the late celebrated orator, Edmund Burke, and author of a 
work, part of which, if not the whole, was undoubtedly com- 
piled from the occurrences of this period. As the tutor had 
compoſed an eulogy on the illuſtrious lineage and high deſcent of 
the fir of mene both he and his pupil re re- 


This prophecy has been literally fulfilled i in both caſes, and that too with awon. 
derful coincidence : for the ſuberb palace at Canuons was bought and pulled do'n by 
Hallett, a cabinet - maker in Long Acre, while the demolition of that no leſsnoble 
I of Blackheath fell to the lot C a timber merchant of the Adel! 


cived 
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ceived a friendly welcome at that court ®, and dined daily with 
the duke, who, on their return, preſented young Mr. Turner 
{afterwards Sir J. Dryden) with a letter to his ſiſter, the queen 
of Great Britain. , 

Soon after this * . into the firſt regiment of foot guards, 
and having inherited above fifty thouſand pounds, and being in the 
beyday of youth, he became one of the moſt faſhionable. young 
men about town; in ſhort, in conformity to a cuſtom, © far 
better honoured in the breach than the obſervance,” he diffipated a 
large ſum of money in a manner not ſanctioned by the approba- 

tion of his maturer judgment and riper years. Indeed, to be 
enandid (for genuine biography is leſs intended to be an eulogium 
on the dead, than an example to the living), he contracted debts 
and obligations at this period, which, as he was cut off while yet 
a a young man, the ſhort poſſeſſion of a large fortune did not enable 

dim entirely to liquidate. +» 

Art length, happily for him, captain Turner became united to 
a very amiable lady, niece to Sir John Dryden +, baronet, of Ca- 
nons Aſhby, in the county of Northampton, and great grand 
neice to the famous Engliſh poet of the ſame name, In conſe- 
quence of this marriage he obtained a conſiderable fortune, and 
on the death of the dowager lady Dryden came into poſleffion 
of Canons Aſhby, and Janded eſtates in the counties of Lin- 
coln and Northampton, of more than three thouſand pounds per 
annum f. On this occaſion he changed his own for bis wife's 
maiden 


® Sir John was accuſtomed to praiſe the hoſpitality of duke Charles, and to re- 
mark with pleaſure, that none of the oftentatious magnificence diſplayed by the petty 
Princes of Germany, was viſible in his palace. On gala days, indeed, a pepper- box, 
folt-feller and. ſpoon, all of gold, were appropriated ſolely to the uſe of his Serene High - 
neſs, but in nothing elſe did he differ from his gueſts. 

It would appear from lord Orford's poſthumous works, vol. iv. p. 281, that ſeveral 
of cur own monarchs have, on great occaſions, indulged a Gmilar propenſity. Queen 
Ane had a knife, fork, and ſpoon, of the ſame metal; theſe were carried hy George J. 
ts Lanover, and brought back by George II. to Great Britain, 

His anceſtors were created baronets by James 1, 2 
Soon after getting poſſeſſion of Canons Aſhby, in which the great poet and 
crit: was born, a fingular application was made to ana of very in- 
fer talents, 
After 
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maiden name, was ſoon after appointed high ſheriff of North- 
amptonſhire, and knighted by his majeſty, in 1793, on pre- 
ſenting a 1 1 3 from the county in favour of the preſent 
25 there was an ancient baronetey in lady Dryden's family, 
he wiſhed to procure a title that might deſcend to his children; 
and accordingly applied by letter to the nobleman already al- 
luded to, who bad been indebted for his own elevation to his 
father ; but whether it was that his lordſhip had forgotten this 
circumſtance, or that he did not chooſe to aſk a favoùr at that 
time, is impoſſible to determine. The fact is, that his anſwer 
was at once equivocal and extrabrdinary. The boon, however, 

was obtained in 1795, through the agency of an amiable noble- 
man, who at preſent preſides over the moſt ſucceſsful depart- 
ment of the ſtate. - And ſurely his claims to this diſtinction 
were well founded; for in addition to raifing a troop of yeo- 


men cavalry *, and procuring a large ſubſcription for public 
purpoſes, he acquired the firſt ſeeds of that diſeaſe which aſter- 
wards proved fatal to him, by a ſtrict attendance to his duty as 
| aN officer, in conſequence of which he expoſed a tender conſti- 
tution to the ſeverities of a rigorous winter. His health accord- 


ingly declined apace ; and an aſthma, with which he had been 


After ſolieitouſly inquiring, if no © old trunk,” of Charles the Second's time, with 
parchments, &c. of the ſame period, were til! in exiſtence, in the manſion houſe f 
the Drydens ? he was told with much civility, “ that all the Dryden papers had been 
unfortunately carried to Rome by one of the poet's ſons.” Emboldened by this, with 
a boſom fraught with joy, and pregnant with ſome great diſcovery, the perſona in 
queſtion, who was a very indifferent rbymefter, diſcloſed a plan, which he ſeemed to 
have been ſome time in maturing : this was no other than to foiſt his awn works oa 
the public, for thoſe of the great Engliſh poet. my 

« But who,” exclaimed tbe gentleman whom he intended to be his patron—#* but 
who is to forge the poetry ?” © As for that matter,” replied the writes of acroſticks, 
with unbluſhing confidence, „I can hit Dryden's Ryle to a hair, having all my life 
written in his manner!!!” 

It is needlefs to add, that this hopeful proje ct was inftantly ſcouted, greatly to the 
regret of the projector, whbſe vanity could only be equalled by his impudence. 

* On that occaſion be reſigned his company in the Oxfordſhire militia, in which 
he had ſerved during ten years. This circumſtance occafioned great regret, from the 

mutual eſteem ſubGting between himſelf and the bighly reſpeRable officers compoſing 
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occaſionally troubled in a {light degree before, now exhibited 
. alarming ſymptoms, and was attended by a morbid irritability 
of nerves that beſpoke an approaching diſſolution. He accord- 
ingly died at his houſe in Upper Seymour-ſtreet, Portman- 
ſquare, on Sunday April 16, 1797, in the forty-fourth year of 
his age, leaving an amiable widow and eight children behind 
him; the eldeſt of whom, fir Edward, now in his ſeventeenth 
year, is brought up under the inſpection of his mother, lady 
Dryden, who, aware of the faſhionable follies of the age, and 
dreading the vices too frequently engrafted on a public educa- 
tion, rears him within the, paternal manſion: a taſk ſhe is ad- 
mirably qualified to full the dutics of, by uniting to' an 
intimate knowledge of the world, much of the ſtrong ſenſe 
and maſculine talents of her great anceſtor. R 

Sir John Dryden was univerſally acknowledged to ſhine in a 
convivial circle, His manners were faſcinating ; his converſation 
elegant; his wit always prompt, and at times brilliant. Above 
moſt men he did the honours of an hoſpitable table with an eaſe 
and delicacy that charmed every one; and he poſſeſſed, in an 
eminent degree, that firſt requiſite of good * the art of 
making all his gueſts feel themſelves at home. 

In reſpeCt to political tenets, he had early imbibed PO his 
father an attachment to a ſyſtem formerly known by the name 
of whiggiſm ; conſiſting rather in a perſonal predileCtion to the fa- 
mily itſelf, than the principles that ſeated the illuſtrious houſe of 
Brunſwick on the throne of theſe realms. He was, however, 
uncommonly liberal in reſpect to thoſe who differed from him 
in opinion ; a high proof of which is, that, although led away 
by the torrent of the times, he had ordered the effigy of the 
author of the Rights of Man“ to be burned during his 
ſhrievalty, he afterwards, in a cooler moment, frankly con- 
feſſed, that he muſt be no common perſon who had riſen from 
ſuch humble beginnings to an eminence that ſubjeCted him to 
the perſonal enmity of his majeſty's miniſters. 

Sir John was at firſt a moſt ſtrenuous advocate for the preſent 
war; but, when he found that torrents of blood were thed, and 

5 an 
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an enormous debt contracted, in the proſecution of a conteſt 
hitherto undefined in its object, he lamented the active part he 
had taken at its commencement, 

The melancholy aſpect of public affairs, early in 1797, preyed 
on his'mind ; and, in the opinion of a friend, who viſited him on 
his death bed, enjoyed much pleafure in his company while 
alive, and reſpects his memory now he is no more, he appeared 
to be infinitely leſs agitated about the ſituation of himſelf than 
of his country. 

It was ſuch a generous paſſion as this that Pope * has immor- 
talized, in the perſon of fir Richard Temple, lord Cobham ;— 


% And you, brave Cobham ! to the lateſt breath, 

&* Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death; 

« Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt, 

1 Oh | fave my country, Heav'n! ſhall be your laſt. * 


As a laſt duty, lady Dryden has erected a plain but Abet 
monument, cut by the chiſſel of Roſſi, to the memory of her 
late huſband, in the church of Canons Aſhby, with a ſhort 
inſcription, at once expreſſive of conjugal and filial affection. 


# Vol. II. EpiR 1. Part 3. 
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A SKETCH 


or THE LIFE AND CHARACTER er THE LATB 
COUNT DE BERNSTORFF, 
PRIME MINISTER OF DENMARK, &C. 


Hz Aven hath implanted ambition in the human breaſt for the 
beſt and nobleſt of all purpoſes ; without it man would be a hfelefs 
lump of clay, devoid of energy and activity; public ſpirit would 
be unknown; private intereſt would alone be attended to; and 
hiſtory would have nothing to record but the groveling actions 
of vulgar life. It is true, the world would not then be curſed 
by thoſe prodigies of crime who have been emphatically termed 
the ** deſtroyers ef nations,“ and Alexander could never have 
dreamed of conquering India, to obtain the applauſe of the 
Greeks! But, on the other hand, none of thoſe great men who 
have illumined the page of ancient and modern times would 
have exiſted, and we ſhould have looked in vain for a Cato, a 
Cicero, a Brutus, and a long liſt of philoſophers, legiſlators, and 
patriots. ü 5 

It is the direction, then, of this quality that renders it either 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious, a curſe or a bleſſing to mankind. 
When originating in a luſt of power, dreadful indeed muſt be the 


reſult, if accompanied by ſucceſs. It then delights in blood and 


ſlaughter and war; it tramples underneath its feet all laws, divine 


and human; the field of battle becomes its altar, and the cries 


and pangs and tortures of the citizens, its favourite muſic, until 
at laſt it fits, Moloch-like, enthroned on the headleſs carcaſes | 


_ facrificed at its ſhrine. 


On the contrary, when employed for noble and rational pur- 
poſes, it conſtitutes the happineſs of mankind, It animates and 
forms the hero and the patriot ; it gives birth to the brilliant ac- 
tions of an Epaminondas and a Leonidas; to the glorious ſtruggles 
of an Alfred; and the unmerited ſufferings of a Sydney. With 
Plato and Lycurgus it founds free ſtates ; with Numa it preſerves 

them. 
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them. Ever active for the public good, it ſometimes condeſcends | 
to ſit beneath the canopy of the deſpot, on purpoſe-to direct his 
counſels; and, on a recent d ccaſion, this ſame beneficent principle . 
actuating the boſom of a great ſtateſmari, has ſhed its genial in- 


fluence ovet the hyperboreari regions, and ſheltered them from 


the ravages of the moſt terrible war ever witneſſed by Europe. 

The late courit De Berriſtorff appertained i to tlie claſs of nobles 
being deſcended from a very ancient family which formerly poſſeſſ- 
ed conſiderable eſtates in Germany. One of his anceſtors removed 
from the electorate of Hanover to the court of Denmark, and ſet- 
tled in that country which his deſcendants were afterwards deſtined 
to rule. He himſelf was born there, in 1735, and received an 
education ſuitable to his birth and his talents. His uncle; the ol 
count De Bernſtorff, who occupied a diſtinguiſhed ſituation in 
the Daniſh cabinet, adopted him as his heir, and was particular- 
ly anxious that he ſhould one day ſucceed him. Great care was 
therefore beſtowed on his inſtruction, and he was at an early 
period of life made acquainted with every thing reſpeCting the 
commerce, finances, and government of his native country. 

In the mean time his relation was driven from power by one 
of thoſe ſudden events which depend upon capriee rather than 
Judgment. That nobleman was attached to the Ruſſian intereſts, | 
which had been long predominant in the cabinet, and experi- 

. enced, indeed, but a ſhort interruption during the ephemeral ad- 
miniſtration of count Struenſee. This miniſter, brought in by 
what was termed the Engli/h intereſt, had conceived great, and 
it muſt be confeſſed noble, plans for the aggrandiſement of Den- 
mark; He made conſiderable reforms, and meditated more impor- 
tant ones. Had but ſucceſs attended his meaſufes; he would have 
been conſidered as the greateſt man of his age; but the times prov- 
ed unpropitious, and the intrigues of Julia-Maria *, the queen- 
dowager, 


® This princeſs, born 3 4, 1729, was the daughter of Ferdinand-Albert, 
duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle, and the widow of Frederick V. king of Denmark, 
father of his preſent majeſty, Chriſtian VII. She poſſeſſed maſculine talents, cou- 
pled with a ſpirit of intrigue that proved highly diſaſtrous, as ſhe was induced to aſ- 
pire to the ſupreme power, which the exerciſed during OE EEE all mo 
N of authority. 
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dowager, 2 woman poſſeſſed of ſome talents, and curſed with a 
devouring ambition, precipitated his royal miſtreſs from a throne 
to a priſon, and cut off the head of the aſpiring and patriot Dane, 
by the hands of a common executioner. This is not the firſt 
time that genius has been circumvented by guile. 


On the marriage of the king of Denmark to the fiſter of the king of Great Britain, 
the beheld herſelf eclipſed by a young and beautiful princeſs, and ſaw the affairs of 
the kingdom entirely regulated by Struenſee on one hand, while Brandt, the favourite 


ef the monarch, engroſſed all his confidence on the other. Poſſeſſing a haughty and 


overbearing temper, and accuſtomed, although only mother-in-law to his majeſty, to 
participate in the exerciſe of the regal authority, ſhe conceived the bold idea of effe&. 
ing a total change in public affairs. On this occafion ſhe was affiſted by an old cour- 
tler, count Molke, who had been diſplaced in conſequence of ſome recent reforms, 
and alſo by a great number of others who were hoſtile to the hate changes. 

It was on the morning of January 17, 1772, that the effected ber purpoſe. She 
entered the king's bed-chamber at four o'clock, accompanied by his half-brother, 
prince Frederick, count Rantsau, and general Eichſtedt, whom ſhe had gained over to 
her intereſts, Having cauſed the king to be awoke, they perſuaded him that his con- 
ſort, miniſter, and favourite, were about to deprive him of his crown, and, with a view 
to alarm him the more, aſſerted that they were engaged, at that very moment, in 
drawing up an act of renunciation, to which he would be obliged, by force, to affix 
his ſignature. 

In ſhort, the timid monarch was Nn ts iſſue orders for arreſting the queen 


and her ſuppoſed accomplices 1 the was impriſoned in the caſtle of Cronenburgh, 


together with her infant daughter; while the others were confined in the citadel, and 
foon after put to death, after experiencing the torture! As for her majeſty, ſhe 


| was reſcued from all further inſult, by the ſpirited conduct of the Engliſh ambaſſador 


(Sir R. Murray Keith), and conveyed in an Engliſh frigate to Zell, where ſhe died of 
a broken heart, May 20th, 1775, in the twenty-fourth year of her age. 

In conſequence of this ſudden and unexpected revolution, the management of pub» 
lic affairs entirely de volved on the queen-dowager, who governed Denmark with ab- 
ſolute authority, in the name of her ſoa-in-law. Her own ſon, prince Frederick, 
preſided at the head of a new council, compoſed according to her wiſhes, white all 
the other departments were filled with her creatures, and the prince-royal was edu» 
cated under her immediate ſuperintendance. 

Having thus raifed herſelf to the ſupreme command by an unexampled act of auda- 
city, ſhe contrived to preſerve her power during a period of twelve years. At length, 
the heir apparent, having attained his ſeventeenth year, and diſcovered talents worthy 
of his exalted fGituation, the nation began to cdnfider him as the legitimate governor, 
dul ing the incapacity of his father, Accordingly, April 16, 1784, another revolution 
enſued, in conſequence of which the old queen and her adherents were deprived of 


all Gare in the government, and ſeveral of the old members, fill in exiſtence, reſum- 
ed their former places. On this occaſion the young prince diſplayed great modera- , 


tion, for he permitted Jolia-Maria to repair to a country ſeat in the neighbourhood 

of the capital, where He lived in retirement during twelve years, and died OQober | 

10, 1796. | 
No 
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No ſooner was this ſudden revolution effected, than the intereſt 
of Ruſſia once more became paramount, and that ambitious 
court began to look around for ſome noble devoted to its in- 
tereſts, to whom it might entruſt the reins of government. The 
elder Bernſtorff was now in the decline of life, and it was ap- 


prehended that his years rended him incapable of filling ſo high . 
a poſt to the ſatisfaction of the public. Neither his ſervices 
nor his family were, however, overlooked, for his nephew, now 
returned from his travels, was pitched upon to fill the important 
office of prime miniſter, and it was fondly hoped that he would 
be devoted, both from intereſt and gratitude, to the court that 
had patronized him. But it proved otherwiſe; 

The ſituation of Denmark, at this period, was far from being 
flouriſhing. Her population ſcarcely exceeded“ two millions of 
ſubjects; her revenues did not amount to twenty millions of 
livres; her people were diſpirited; her commerce had dwindled 
into inſignificance, and it was the tolls exacted at the Sound that 
alone ſerved to introduce foreign wealth into the kingdom. To 
thoſe who maintain, that it is the genius of a government which 
renders a people flouriſhing or languid, rich or poor, happy or 
miſerable, the ſtate of Denmark at that period will afford a 
pregnant example. It muſt have been no common cauſe that 
reduced a nation, once the maſters of all Scandinavia, and which 
had conquered and given kings to Britain, to ſuch a ſtate of in- 
ſignificance as to be accounted a power of the third or fourth 
order, and to be no longer of any weight in the politics of Eu- 
rope. We muſt ſearch for the reaſon in hiſtory, 

When the Danes were great, they were governed by the 
nobles. The ancient form of government, like the ground- 
work, indeed, of all the feudal kingdoms of Europe, was ori- 
ginally favourable to liberty. In Denmark, in particular, the 
kings were choſen by the body of the people ; and the loweſt 
ant moſt contemptible claſſes ſeem to have enjoyed the ſame 
privileges in this on as the ariſtocracy +. 

Frequent 


* Struenſee cauſed an act ual aameration of the m to be made, by which it 
appeared that they amounted to 2,017,027. 


+ © The ancient form of poncument hee (Denmark), wa the fume which the 
| othy 
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Frequent meetings of the ſtates formed a part of the funda- 
mental conſtitution; they enacted laws, they regulated all affairs 
relative to peace and war; they diſpoſed of ſeveral of the great 
offices; and they were conſulted reſpecting the marriages of the 
royal family, Taxes were incidental, being but ſeldom impoſed, 
in order to meet great contingencies, ſuch as a neceſſary war, 
concerning the merits of which they judged in the firſt inſtance, 
At this period, the king was but a great noble. 

The nobles, on the other hand, were kings; the bulk of the 
population conſiſted, however, of ſlaves. This was truly a la- 
mentable ſtate of ſociety, ſo far at leaſt as concerned the laſt 
claſs, and it was too unnatural to laſt long. 

After a long and unſucceſsful conteſt with Sweden , the 

| ne 


Goths and Vandals eſtabliſhed in moſt, if not all, parts of Europe, whither they car- 
ried, their conqueſts, and which in England is maintained to this day for the moſt 
part. . | 
« *Tis ſaid of the Remant, that thoſe provinces which they conquered were amply 
recompenſed for the loſs of their liberty, by being reduced from barbarity to civility; 
by the introduction of arts, learning, commerce, and politeneſs. I know not whe- 
ther this manner of arguing have not more of pomp than truth in it; but with much 
greater reaſon may it be ſaid that all Europe was beholden to theſe people for intro- 
ducing or reſtoring a conſtitution. of government far excelling all others that we know 
of in the world. Tis to the ancient inhabitants of theſe countries, with other neigh- 
douring provinces, that we owe the original of parliaments, formerly ſo- common, but 
loft within this laſt age in all kingdoms, but thoſe of Poland, Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. 

&« Denmark, therefore, was, till within theſe thirty-two years, governed by a ling choſen by 
the. people of all ſorts ; even the Boores bad their voices, which king Waldemar the Third 
ecknowledged in that memerable anſtoer of bis to the Pope's nuncio, who pretended 73 a 
great pruver over him :—Naturam habemus a Deo, regnum a ſubditis, divitias a pa- 
rentibus, religionem a n eccle ſia; quam ſi nobis invides renuntiamus per præ - 


ſentes. 
Lord Mol:feoorth's Hiſt. of Denmark, Chap. vi. p. 42. 


Monte ſquieu ſeems to wonder «* that in all the wars between Denmark and 
Sweden, the arms of the latter ſhould always have the advantage; adding, * there 
muſt be ſome concealed cauſe in the governments for the ſuperiority.” Profeſſor de 
14 Croix very properly remarks on this paſſage, * That the cauſe does exiſt in their 
governments, but it is not concealed. The peaſants, who form the force of national 
armies, have always been ſerfs, or bondmen, in Denmark,” ſays be: „ they have had 
pay, but not a country. In Sweden, on the contrary, the peaſants have ever made 
part of the nation as citizens; and citizens fighting againſt flayes, muſt always have 

the n For this reaſon, all the military force of Poland conſiſts in its cavalry 
; whick 
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nobles, as uſual, endeavoured to exempt themſelves from taxes; 
and this circumſtance, added to the reproach of Otto Craeg, who - 
termed the third eſtate flaves, literally reduced the whole nation 
to that condition, Frederick III. who then ſat upon the throne, 
terrified at the perjury and injuſtice in which he was likely to be 
involved, long heſitated to become an abſolute monarch ; but 
his conſort prompted him to the undertaking, and he was in- 
veſted with the power of a tyrant, without a ſtruggle on the part 
of the unworthy nobles. 


Never was ſueh a ſcandalous dereliction of liberty experienced 
in any kingdom, for it was now enacted, ** That the king of 
Denmark and Norway ſhall be henceforth independent on the 
earth; he ſhall be above all human laws, and acknowledge no 
power ſuperior to his own, but that of God.” By another article 
it is enacted, That the king of Denmark ſhall enjoy the au- 
thority of making, changing, and revoking the Jaws, as he ſhall - 
deem proper, and he ſhall exerciſe abſolute authority over the 
affairs of the church, and over all religious aſſemblies,” 

“ Thus,” ſays an Engliſh nobleman (Lord Moleſworth), © this 
great affair was finiſhed ; and the kingdom of Denmark, in four 
days time, changed from ariſtocracy to as abſolute a monarchy 
as any is at preſent in the world. The commons have ſince 
experienced, that the little finger of an abſolute prince can be 
heavier than the loins of many nobles; the only comfort they 
have left them being to ſee their former oppreſſors in almoſt as 
miſerable a condition as themſelves ; whilſt the citizens of Copen- 
hagen have by it obtained the inſignificant privilege of wearing 
{words: ſo that at this day, not a cobbler or barber ſtirs abroad 
without a tilter at his fide, let his purſe be never fo empty. 
The clergy, who always make ſure bargains,” adds he, . were 
the only gainers in this point; and are ſtill much encouraged by 
court, as the inſtruments that firſt promoted, and now keep the 

people in a due temper of ſlavery ; the paſſiye obedience principle 
riding triumphant in this unhappy kingdom. It was but juſtice 
which is compoſed of gentlemen z and the republic can place no dependence on its 


infantry, which is formed oply of thoſe unhappy beings attached to the land which 
they cultivate under the yoke of ſervitude.” 


Rev. of the Conflitytions of the Princigal States Eure, p. 497, 
b 3 that 
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that the court ſhould pay well the principal conttivers of this 
great revolution; and therefore, notwithſtanding the general 
want of money, Hannibal Seeſtede had a preſent of 200,000 
crowns; Swan, the ſuperintendant or biſhop, was made arch- 
biſhop, and had 30,000 crowns; the preſident, or ſpeaker, Nan- 
ſon, 20, coo crowns; and to the people remained the glory of 
having forged their own chains, and the advantage of obeying 
without reſerve—a r which I ſuppoſe no . 
will ever envy them.“ 

It is to this event“ chat we are to trace the declining ſtate 
of Denmark at the period before alluded to; and ſurely the cauſe 
| aſſigned is fully commenſurate to the principles deduced from it; 
for the bulk of the people were ſtill in a ſtate of ſervitude ; and 
a great northern court, taking advantage of the weakneſs of the 
kingdom, interfered in the very minutiz of government, and by 
means of its intrigues placed and diſplaced lords of the bed-cham- 
ber and ladies in waiting, | 

Bernſtorff, with an eagle's eye, ſaw and lamented the ſituation 
of his country ; but the fate of his predeceſſor warned him againſt 
ſudden changes, and the all- powerful influence of Ruſſia was 
ready to thruſt him from his elevated ſituation, if he gave way 
to his patriot feelings. In addition to this, the queen-dowager 
would have been extremely jealous of a popular miniſter; and 
the heir to the crown had not as yet attained an age in which he 
could ſecond his endeavours for the proſperity of his future king- 
dom. His ſteps were, therefore, neceſſarily flow and cautious, for 
he had the nr the nobles, and even , to contend 
with. 


It is eaſy for any conſidering perſon to gueſs 8 this (the revo- 
lution in 1660), which is, frequent and arbi rary taxes, and commonly very exceſ- 
fie ones in times of peace, ittle regard bein; had to the occaſion of them : ſo that 
the value of eſtates in moſt parts of the kingdom is fallen three-fourths. And it 
is worſe near the capital city under the eye and hand of the government, than in 


remoter, provinces; poverty in the gentry, which neceſſarily cauſes extremity of 


miſery in the peaſants; partiality in the diſtribution of juſtice, when favourites are 

concerned; with many other miſchieſs which ſhall be hereafter more particularly 

mentioned; being the conſtant effects of arbitrary _ in this and all other countrics 
wherein } it has prevailed,” 


An Account Aa (by dad Mijn, vo. p. 47, ed. 1694» 
The 
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The firſt ſcheme realized by Bernſtorff was one intimately 
conneHed with the independence of his country. Peter III. 
had cheriſhed certain claims againſt the German dominions of 

Denmark, and was actually preparing to enforce them, when he 

was cut off by treachery. His conſort and ſucceſſor, Catharine, 
had not, indeed, perſevered in this project, but, on the other hand, 
{he had not relinquiſhed it. Theſe pretenſions formed a power- 


ful engine in the cabinet of Copenhagen, by which ſhe diſpoſed | 


that court to a nearly implicit obedience to her commands, and 
two ſucceſſive ambaſſadors * had converted it to the baſeſt pur- 
poſes. The new miniſter, however, found means, by ſoothing the 
pride of the empreſs, and gaining the conſent of her favourites, to 
put an end to all the pretenſions of Ruſha, both in reſpeQ to Hol- 
ſtein, and the duchy ot Schleſwig; and, after a negociation of ſome 
length, a treaty was ſigned at Kiel on the 16th November, 1773. 
This proved, indeed, an expenſive purchaſe to Denmark, but it 
was neceflary for her honour, and even her ſecurity, So ſenſible, 
indeed, were the people of the advantages reſulting from it, that 
the event was celebrated throughout the whole kingdom, and 
the memory of it perpetuated by means of a medal ſtruck upon 
this occalion. The empreſs, who now perceived that ſhe had loſt 
much of her influence, and ſuſpected that her winiſters had beea 
tampered with, diſgraced Saldern, to whom ſhe had entruſted the 
management of this buſineſs. 

Ambitious of introducing uſeful reforms at home, Bernſtorif 
began to look around him, and found every thing defeCtive, 
The laws, the object of which is juſtice, and which ought to bs 
acceſſible to all, and within the reach of the meaneſt ſubject, 
were perverted. from their original intent. Wealth and fa- 
youritiſm-were the moſt ſucceſsful clients in the courts; and, 
without either or both of theſe, the boor ſtood no chance 
in a conteſt with the nöble. Happily on this occaſion all bis 
efforts were directed by prudence: it was his aim to reſtore, ra- 
ther than to innovate; to repair, rather than to rebuild ; for tho 
old Daniſh code is allowed, by the bittereſt enemies of. Den» 
mark, to have been a model worthy the imitation of ſurround 

„ e Solder and PhiloſophoE, 
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ing ITY Eis labour were not, however, bounded here, 
as he introduced an original eſtabliſhment, unknown to the an · 
cient conſtitution, calculated rather, indeed, to prevent than ta 
regulate law-ſuits'; for he cauſed an edict to be promulged, by 
Which all parties were enjoined to ſubmit their reſpective litiga- 
tions, in the firſt inftance, to the provi//onal decifion of two men, 
choſen as arbitrators, who were to endeavour to conciliate the 
minds of the opponents, and put an end to all further diſpute. 
Te was thus that, perhaps for the firſt time, deſpotiſm was em- 

yed towards the peace and happineſs of mankind; and the 


es were compelled by gratitude to confeſs that the perfdious 


% Who could believe, if apthors yery worthy of credit, and who have dex 
| Claimed the moſt againit the government of Denmark, did not aſſure us of it, that 
the Daniſh code of civil laws is even to this day the beſt in Europe! It forms only 
vne fingle volume in quarto; but all the diſpoſitions are fo clear, ſo poſitive, that 
every man may be judge in his own cauſe: thus there are but very few lawyers in 
Pcnmark, which is at leaſt one means of ſoftening the miſery of the people. 
p. * On the Conflitution of Denmark,” Vol. I. p. 490- 
Fut being now to ſpeak of the Darifþ laws, I muſt needs begin with this 
good character of them in general; that for juſtice, brevity, and perſpicyity, they 
exceed all that | know in the world. They are grounded upon equity, and are all 
contained in one quarto volume, written in the language of the country, with fq 
much plainneſs that no many who can write and read, is ſo ignorant, but he may 
preſently underſtand his own caſe, and plead it too if he pleaſes, yitlfout the aſſiſt · 
ance of counſel or attorney. | 
10 There is gone of that chicane to be found which deſtroys and raiſes 0 many 
at eſtates in England ; ; avery few adyocates to (do) the buſineſs of all the litigioys | 
perſons i in thoſe kingdoms. Neither are their fees arbitrary or exorbitant j no ſuit of 
What importance ſoever hangs in ſuſpenſe longer than one year and 2 month; fince 3 
man may go through all the courts, and hays execution done within that time, unleſs 
| be be wanting to himſelf. | 
« Tt may be replied to this, that the ſcarcity of money way be the principal OCCa- 
ſion of few lau · ſuits and lawyers, Jt is not denied, and perhaps a right ſenſe of 
this was the firſt cauſe of ſo good a regulation of juſtice. For ſice the ling 
was reſelved to empty the pockets of bis ſaljacti, it was net ſar bis advantage to permit 
et bert to do it, and Hare the gains with bim. 
"66 However, this much may with certainty be averred, that the like regulations 
Could not only agree with, but conſummate, the happineſs of a rich country and 


* Fhis inſtance of IN een ny. > Rr II: 
cable. · 
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aft on the part of their anceſtors, by which the king was al- 
lowed : to explain the law, nay to alter and change it as he 
ſhould ſee good,” had been mr 

Another grand object now engaged the attention of this phi. - 
Janthropic ſtateſman. His uncle had conceived the glorious plan 
ol enfranchiſing the ſlaves of Denmark: for, to the diſgrace of 
this nation, before his time, all who were not nobles, or citizens, 
might be ſo accounted. He had begun and ſucceeded with the 
domains of the crown, and ſome of the great proprietors g 
luctantly followed the example; but on his death, being 4. 
tute of a protector, they were relapſing faſt into their former 
ſtate, and even at that period might be conſidered as but little re- 
moved from bondage. The boor was not permitted to ſelect his 
tyrant; he could not change his place of reſidence, without the 
voluntary aſſent, or purchaſed permiſſion, of his lord; for if this 
was wanting, he might be ſeized and impounded, and, if not 
ranſomed, a heavy puniſhment awaited him. To ſuch a claſs of 
men leaſes were unknown; and he who had brought his little 
farm into a meliorated ſtate of cultivation was often irretrievably 
ruined by a removal to the moſt barren one in the neighbour- 
hood, from the vain hope that this alſo was to be rendered fertile 
by the unrewarded cultivator. 

But the adminiſtration of the queen-mother was not favour- 
able to the views of the premier; for that princeſs, knowing 
how ſhe had at firſt obtained and ſtil] retained the reins of go- 
vernment, was apprehenſive of commgtion, and dreaded the 
plots and vengeance of ap incenſed nation. | 

During the American war an event occurred in which the 
intereſts of Penmark were deeply involved, and to which it 
would haye been dangerous in the regent not to have given her 
aſſent; for it was patronized by another female, who, from 
the throne of Ruſſia, regulated all the affairs of the North. 
The ſtates not engaged in that deſtruQtive conteſt, parti- 
cularly thoſe inhabiting the ſhores of the Baltic, had taken a 
fair advantage of the folly of their more ſouthern neighbours; 
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and were now carrying on a profitable intereourſe between the 
delligerent powers. In ſhort, they were become the carriers 
of Europe, and ſwarmed in every ſea, freighted with the 
products of the moſt diſtant climes. This of courſe excited 
the jealouſy of thoſe who had incapacitated themſelves from 

fimilar purſuits by their paſſion for dominion, and practices 
were recurred to in expreſs oppoſition to the rights of nations: 


for the preponderating naval. powers were accuſtomed to viſit, 

fearch, ſtop, in, and even a confiſcate veſſels under various 

pretences . 

| On 

® « The Declaration of the King of Denmark and Norway to the Courts of Lenden, 
* ; Verſailles, and Madrid. 

If the moſt exact and perfect neutrality, with the moſt regular navigation, and 
the moſt invielable reſpect to treaties, could have exempted the commerce of the ſub- 
jects of the king of Denmark and Norway from the inroads of the powets with whom 
de is at peace, and kept it free and independent, it would not be neceſſary to take 
meafures to inſure to his ſubjefts that liberty to which they have the moſt incontro= 
vertible right. The king of Danmark has always founded his glory, and his gran- 
de ur, upon the eſteem and confidence of other nations. It has been his rule, from 
the beginning of his reign, to teſtify to all the powers, his friends, a conduct the 
moſt capable of convincing them of his pacific intentions, and of his defire to 
contribute to the general happineſs of Europe. His proceedings have always been 
conformable to theſe principles, again which nothing can be alledged; he has, till 
now, only addreſſed himſelf to the powers at war, to obtain a redreſs of his griev- 
ances; and he has never wanted moderation in his demands, nor acknowledgments 
when they have received the ſucceſs they deferved: but the neutral navigation has 
been too often moleſted, and the moſt innocent commerce of his ſubjects too fre- 
quently diſturbed ; ſo that the king finds himſelf obliged to take proper meaſures to 
aſſure to himſelf and his allies the ſafety of commerce and navigation, and the 
maintenance of the inſeparable rights of liberty and independence. If the duties of . 
nevtrality are ſacred, the law of nations has alſo its rights avowed by all impartial 
powers, eſtabliſhed by cuſtum, and founded upon equity and reaſon, A nation in- 
dependent and neutral, does not loſe by the war of others the rights which ſhe had 
the war, becauſe peace exiſts between her and all the belligerent powers, 
out receiving or being obliged to follow the laws of either of them, the is al- 
to follow, in all places (contraband excepted) the traffic which ſhe would have 
right to carry on, if peace exiſted with all Europe, as it exiſts with her, The king 
s to nothing beyond what the neutrality allows him. This is his rule, and 
of his people: and the king cannot accede to the principle, that a power at 
war has a right to interrupt the commerce of his ſubjects. He thinks it due to 

himſelf, 
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On this occaſion the empreſs of Ruſſia placed bertelf at the 


head of an armed neutrality, the object of which was to — 
the commerce of the North. 


Bernſtorff inſtantly perceived the manifold advantages] likely 
to reſult to Denmark from ſuch a coalition, and ſent in- 
ſtructions to the miniſter at the court of St. Peterſburgh 
to accede to it, which was complied with July 19, 1780, he 
being the firſt plenipotentiary who ſigned this famous compact. 
Sweden, Pruſſia, and other ſtates, ſoon after followed the exam- 


himſelf, and to his ſubjeQts, the faithful obſervers of theſe rules, and to the powers 
at war themſelves, to declare to them the following principles, which he has always 
held, and which he will always avow and miintain, in concert with the em- 


preſs of all the Ruſſias, whoſe ſemtiments he finds Ay DIET with 
his own. 


« I, That neutral veſſels have a right to navigtte freely from port to port, eyenon 
the coaſts of the powers at war. | 

6 II, That the effect of the ſubjeRs of the powers at war ſhall be free in neu- 
tral veſſels, except ſuch as are deemed contraband. | 

« III. That nothing is to be underſtood under the denominations of contraband, 
that is not expreſsly mentioned as ſuch in the third article of his treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain, in the year 1670, and the 26th and 27th articles of his treaty - 
of commerce with France, in the year 1742; and the king will equally maintain 
theſe rules with thoſe powers with whom he has no treaty, | 

« TV. That he will look upon that as a fort blocked up, into which no veſſel can 
enter without evident e eren veſſels of war ſo ſtationed there as to 
form an effeQual blockade. 

« V. That theſe principles ſhall ſerve for rules in law proceedings, and that 
juſtice ſhall be expeditiouſly rendered, thy the maritime regulations, confortnably to 
treaty and uſage received. 

« VI. His majeſty does not hefitate to declare, that he will maintain theſe prin- 
ciples with the honour of his flag, and the liberty and independence of the com- 
merce and navigation” of his ſubjects; and that it is for this purpoſe he has armed a 
part of his navy, although be is defirous to preſerve, with all the powers at war, not 
| only a good underſtanding, but all the friendſhip of which the neutrality can admit. 
The king will never recede from theſe principles, unleſs he is forced to it : he knows 
his duties and his obligations, he reſpeQs them as he does his tredties, and defires 
no other than to maintain them. His majeſty is perſuaded, that the belligerent 
powers will acknowledge the juſtneſs of his motives; that they will be as averſe as 
himſelf to doing any thing that may oppreſs the liberties of mankind, and that they 
will give their orders to their admiralty and to their officers, conformably to the 
principles above recited, which tend to the general rn and inwreſt of | 
all Europe. 

* Copenbagen, Fuly , 2780.“ a — 
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ple, and the Danes reaped immenſe benefit by this meaſure; for 
they not only enjoyed the greater part of the Baltic trade, but 
the commerce of Holland was entruſted to their flag »nd the 
benefits which they reaped contributed not a little to 9 the 
merchants of Copenhagen *, 
While 
* A Copy of the Maritime Treaty between the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the King of Den- 
mark, acceded to by the King of Sweden and States General of the United Provinces. 
< AzT.I, Their reſpeQive majeſties are fully and fincerely determined to keep upon 
the moſt friendly terms with the preſent belligerent powers, and preſerve the n.oft 
exaQ nevtrality i they ſolemnly declare their firm intention to be, that their reſpec- 
tive ſubjects ſhall ſtrictly obſerve the laws forbidding all contraband trade with the 
powers now being, or that may hereafter be, concerned in the preſent diſputes. 
c. To prevent all equivecation or miſunderſtanding of the word contraband, their 
imperial and royal majetties declare that the meaning of the ſaid word is ſolely re- 
Arained to ſuch goods and commodigies as are mentioned under that denomination in 
the treatie3 ſubſiſting between their ſaid majeſties and either of the belligerent powers. 
Her imperial majeſty abiding principally by the Xth and XIch articles of the treaty 
of commerce with Great Britainz the conditions therein mentioned, which are 
fannded on the right of nations, being underſtdod to extend to the kings of France 
and Spain; as there is at preſent no ſpecific treaty of commerce between the two 
_ Iatter and the former. His Daniſh majeſty, on his part, regulates his conduct in this 
particular by the firſt article of his treaty with England, and the XXVIth and 
NXXVTIth of that ſubfiſting between his ſaid majeſty and the king of France, extend. 
ing the proviſions made in the latter to the Catholic king; there being no treaty 
ad boc, between Denmark and Spain, 2 
4% III. And whereas by this means the word contraband, conformable to the treaties 
pow extant, and the ſtipulations made between the contracting powers, and thoſe that 
are now at war, is fully explained; eſpecially by the treaty between Ruſſia and Eng 
land of the 20th of June 1966; between the latter and Denmark, of the gith of 
July 16703 and between their Daniſh and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, of Auguſt 23d, 
1742; the will and opinion of the high contracting powers are, that all other trade 
whatſoever hall be deemed and remain free and unreſtrained, | 
« By the declaration delivered to the belligerent powers, their contracting majeſties 
have already challenged the privileges founded on natural right, wheace ſprings the 
freedom of trade and navigation, as well as the right of neutral powers; and being 
folly determined not to depend in future merely on an arbitrary interpretation, de- 
viſed to anſwer ſome private advantages or concerns, they have mytually covenanted 
as follows : 
1 Firſt, That it will be lawfpl for any 8 fail freely from one port to 
1 another, or along the coaſt of the powers now at war.—adly, That all merchandiſe 
and effects belonging to the ſubjects of the ſaid belligerent powers, and ſhipped on 
neutral bottoms, ſkall be entirely free j except contraband goods, —3dly, In order to 
' aſcertain what conſtitutes the blockade of any place or porty it is ta be under to 
d 
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| While Bernſtorff was thus employed, in increafing the trade; 
fortifying the independence, and meditating the happineſs of 


be in ſuch predicament, when the affailing power has taken ſuch a ſtation as to ex- 
poſe to imminent danger any hip or ſhips that would attempt to fail in or out of the 
ſaid ports, — Athly, No neutral hips ſhall be Ropped without a material and well- 
grounded cauſe: and in ſuch caſes juſtice ſhall be done to them without loſs of time; 
and beſides indemnifying, each and every time, the party aggrieved, and thus ſtopped 
without ſufficieat' cauſe, full ſatisfaction ſhall be given to the high contracting 
powers for the inſult offered to their flag. 

« IV. In order to protect officially the general trade of their reſpective ſubjects, on 
the fundamental principles aforeſaid, her imperial, and his royal majeſty have thought 
proper, for effecting ſuch purpoſe, each reſpectively to fit out a proportionate quota 
of ſhips of war and frigates. The ſquadron of each of the contracting powers ſhall 
be ſtationed in a proper latitude, and ſhall be employed in eſcorting convoys according 
to the particular circumſtances of the navigators and traders of each nation, | 

« V. Should any of the merchantmen belonging to the ſubjects of the — 
powers (ail in a latitude where ſhall be no ſhips of war of their own nation, and thus 
be deprived of the ſaid proteQion; in ſuch caſe, the commander of the ſquadron be- 
longing to the other friendly power ſhall, at the requeſt of ſuch merchantmen, grant 
them ũincerely, and bona fide, all neceſſary aſſiſtance. The ſhips of war and frigates, 
of either of the contracting powers, ſhall thus protect and aſſiſt the merchantmea of 
the other: provided nevertheleſs, that under the ſanRion of ſuch required afliftance 
and protection, no contraband be carried on, nor any prohibited trade, contrary to the 
laws of the neutrality, 

«« YI. The preſent convention cannot be ſuppoſed to have any relative effect; that 
is, to extend to any differences that may have ariſen ſince its being concluded: un- 
leſs the controverſy ſhould ſpring from continual vexations which might * to ag 
grieve and oppreſs all the nations of Europe. 

« VII. If notwithſtanding the cautious and friendly care of the 1 powers, 
and their ſteady adherence to an exact neutrality, the Ruſſian and Daniſh merchant- 
men ſhould happen to be inſulted, plundered, or captured, by any of the armed ſhips 
or privateers belonging to any of the belligerent powers: in ſuch caſe the ambaſſador 
or envdy of the aggrieved party, to the offending court, ſhall claim ſuch ſhip or ſhips, 
infiting on a proper ſatisfaQion, and never negle to obtain a reparation for the inſule 
offered to the flag of his court, The miniſter of the other contracting power ſhall 
at the ſame time; in the moſt efficacious and vigorous manner, defend ſuch requiſition, | 
which ſhall be ſupported by both parties with unanimity. But in caſe of any refuſal, 
or even delay in redreſſing the grievances complained of; then their majefties will 
retaliate againſt the power that ſhall thus refuſe to de them juſtice, and immediately 
agree together on the moſt proper means of making welt- ſounded repriſals, 

« VIII. In cafe either of the contracting powers, or both at the ſame time, ſhould 
be in any manner aggrieved or attacked, in conſequence of the preſent convention, or 
for any reaſon relating thereto; it is agreed, that both powers will join, act in con- 
cert for their mutual defence, hd unite their forces in order to procure to themſelves 
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| his native country, the heir apparent to the throne began to 
evince talents and diſpoſitions that fitted him for empire. He 


was now approaching to an age when he would become entitled 
to ſome ſhare in the government, and was prompted by his own 
DS Tk ſpirit, — the ſuggeſtions of thoſe around him, to 


an SINE and perfect ſatisfaction, both in regard to the inſult. put v upon their re- 
ſpeQive flags, and the loſſes ſuffered by their ſubjects. 

«© TX> This convention ſhall remain in force for and during the continuance of the 
preſent war; and the obligation enforced thereby, will ſerve as the ground-work of alt 
treaties that may be ſet on foot hereafter i according to future occurrences, and on 
the breaking out of any freſh maritime wars which might unhappily diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Europe. Meanwhile, all that is hereby agreed upon ſhall be deemed as 
binding and permanent, in regard both to mercantile and naval affairs, and thall have 
the force of law in determining the rights of neutral nations. 

« X. The chief aim and principal object of the preſeat convention bein to ſe- 
cure the freedom of trade and navigation, the high contract ing powers have antece- 
dently agreed, and do engage to give to all other neutral powers free leave to accede to 
the preſent treaty, and, after a thorough knowledge of the principles on which it reſts, 
hare equally in the obligations and advantages thereof. 

cc XI. In order that the powers, now at war, may not be ignorant of the ſtrength 
and nature of the engagements entered into by the two courts aforeſaid z the high- 
contracting parties ſhall give notice, in the moſt friendly manner, to the belligerent 
powers, of the meaſures by them taken; by which, far from meaning any manner 
of hoſtility, or cauſing any loſs or injury to other powers, their only intention is to 
protect the trade and navigation of their reſpective ſubjects. 

c XII. This convention ſhall be ratified by the contracting powers, and the rati- 
fications interchanged between the parties in due form, within the ſpace of fix weeks 
from the day of its being ſigned, or even ſooner, if poſſible. In witneſs whereof, and 

dy virtue of the full powers granted us for the purpoſe, we have put our hands and 
feals to the preſent treaty. 
« Given at Copenhagen, July hd 152 1780. 
(Signed) CHARLES D'OSTEN, called — wy 
J. SCHACK RATLAU. 
A. P. COMPTE BERNSTOREFE. 
O. THOFT. 
H. EIKSTEDT. 


e Aeceded to, and ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of the court of Sweden, at Pe- 
terſburgh, the 21ſt of July, 1780, and by the States-General accepted Nov. 20, 
1780, and ſigned at Peterſburgh, January 5, 1781, with the addition only of article 

« XIII. If the reſpective ſquadrons, or ſhips of war, ſhould meet or unite, to act 
in conjuction, the command in chief will be regulated according to what RAY 
practiſed between the croꝶned heads and the republic,” P 


2 vindicate 
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vindicate what he conſidered as his juſt rights.” The wrongs and 
injuries experienced by a mother who had ended her life in exile |, 
and diſgrace, were ever preſent to his mind; and, in addition 
to this, he himſelf had already excited the jealouſy of her per- 
ſecutors. . On this occaſion it was natural for the young prince 
to apply to a miniſter ſuch as Bernſtorff for counſel and aſſiſt- 
ance; and he did not apply in vain; for on the 16th of April 
1784, 4 revolution was effected without bloodſhed, in conſe- 
quence of which the queen - mother retired from public buſineſs, 
and the cuſtody of the king, on which ſhe had hitherto founded 
her power, was rendered unavailable by a folemn decree, in 
conſequence of which no edict was to be un unleſs counter 
ſigned by the prince- royal. 

This great event became the 19 of public happinels | 
The complete enfranchiſement of the peaſantry ſpeedily enſued, 
notwithſtanding the murmurs of their landlords, who affected 
to conſider it as tyrannical, to bereave them of the right * 
oppreſſion. | 

But the joint efforts of a patriot prince and a patriot miniſter. 
did not ſtop here. Perceiving the country to be overrun by 
beggars, they remedied the evil by encouraging induſtry. Be- 
holding with concern the ignorance even of the higher ranks, 
they protected ſcience, patronized men of talents, and ſoon 
rendered it unfaſhionable to be illiterate. Their cares extended 
beyond Denmark. Norway experienced the beneficent pro- - 
tection of the new government, and even Iceland *, whoſe 
rugged aſpect and polar fittation ſeemed to forbid cultivation, 
ſoon experienced a conſiderable acceſſion of inhabitants, by 
means of wiſe edicts — out encouragement to Py 
lation. 

Such was the wiſdom of Bernſtorff, that the W contig 
tion, which has engendered ſo much bloodſhed, and occaſioned 
ſo much miſery to almoſt every other ſpot in Europe, has * ; 


* Profeſſor Thodekin, when in England, v was accuſtomed ta refer to leeland, ann 
proof that the ciiltivation of a country depended on the form of its government, for 
that iſland, then nearly deſerted, ſtill exhibited the veſtiges of the plough In every 
acceſſible, ſpot, and pointed out ihe former Jabours of a free people, under milder 


inſtitutions. 
productive 
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productive of rio horrors to Denmark. On the bans ber 
wealth and commerce have increaſed in an aſtoniſhing degree, 
and a middle claſs of men is now ariſing there, between the no- 
bles and the peaſantry, who will add to the ſtrengrh and ſecurity 
of the nation; and, under the worſt of princes and. of go- 
vernments, procure ſome conſideration by their virtues, their ta- 
lents, and their fortunes. 

It was in vain that ſome courts attempted to threaten, and 
others to cajole that of Denmark into the war againft France. 
The moſt rigorous neutrality has been obſerved, and a grateful 
people have teſtified their applauſe at a line of conduct fo con 

ducive to their happineſs. 


Towards the latter end of 1794 a medal was engraved, wita 
the following motto: 8 
BERN STORE F, 
MINISTER OF STATE IN DENMARK. 


on the reverſe was a circle round which was inſcribed, 


WITHOUT ALTERATION. 


This teſtimony of regard was preſented to the miniſter, by an 


unknown hand, W 25, 1795, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing letter : * 


„To the man of his king and country, the moſt noble 
Bernſtorff, who proved to Europe that the true wiſdom - of a 
ſtateſman conſiſts in juſtice and peace, and, when ſupported 
by perſeverance, is the greateſt honour to all governments. — 
To him his fellow citizens hereby convey the encloſed proof of 

their gratitude. 

The faithful ſubjects of theſe realms, in preſenting the 
moſt illuſtriaus of their citizens with their thanks, which he 
has ſo well merited, preferred this memorable day, becauſe it 
reminds every friend of his country of that benefit which has 

deen effected, in theſe latter years, for the proſperity of the ſtate 
and the cauſeof humanity. 


„% FROM DANES AND NORWEGTANS DEYOTED ro 


THEIR KING AND COUNTRY.” 
It 
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It would be unpardonable to oriiit here one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious actions of his life. The man who had ſpurned at the bond- 


age of his fellow ſubjects, burnt with a god-like atdour to put a 


period to that enormous outrage againſt nature, the ſlave trade ;— 
at leaſt he was determined that Denmark ſhould not participate 
in its aliſgrace. He accordingly formed a plan for this purpoſe, 


to which the ſignatures of the king and prince royal were for- 


mally ſubſcribed F ebruary 22, 1752. This provides for a gra- 
dual abolition : and in the third year of the enſuing century the 
traffic in negroes is to ceaſe, To the honour of the human 
race, he was ſeconded, upon this occaſion, by the count De 
Schimmelman ; who, although he poſſeſſed large eſtates in the 
Weſt Indies, yet generouſly aſſiſted as a miniſter in preparing, 
and enforcing, a law ſo favourable to the deareſt intereſts of 
mankind *. 1 

Count De Bernſtorff was paſſionately attached to agriculture, 
but the affairs of ſuch a kingdom as Denmark would not permit 
him to indulge his favourite paſhon to the extent he could have 
wiſhed. He found means, however, to retire at times from 
the hurry of public buſineſs to his eſtate within a few miles of 
Copenhagen, where he ſuperintended the cultivation of his land, 
and the management of his cattle. 

No ſooner was the board of agriculture ;nflituted in this 
country than fir John Sinclair, with great — ſelected 
him as an honorary member. 


The following is a tranſlation of his anſwer to the letter of 
the. raden. communicating this event: 


„Stix, ETD Cayſſell, near Copenhagen, Aug. 2, 1794. Mc 


% Nothing could be more pleaſing to me, than 
the letter which 1 had the honour to receive from you, inform- 


ing me of 10 being vominated an b member of the 


A nearly ſimilar inftance occurred in Ruffia in 1767, when the count De 
Scheremeloff, who had upwards of 100,000 peaſants, or bondſmen, became a moſt 
ſtrenuous advocate for the liberation of all this unhappy claſs of men within the 
empire. Catharine, who at firſt affeed to patroniſe the meaſure, . dat 
| little of her boatted magnanimity 8 | 


Ge board 
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board of agriculture, an inſtitution dear to enlightened Europe. 
I accept of the appointment with the moſt diſtinguiſhed acknow-, 
ledgments, and J requeſt of you, Sir, to be the interpreter of 
my ſentiments to the board on this occaſion. 

Natural hiſtory and practical huſbandry have always been 
my favourite purſuits. The latter I have attended to with the 
greateſt aſſiduity on my eſtates in different provinces, where eli- 
mate and cuſtoms are pertealy diſſimilar, 

J am convinced that the ſame end may be obtained by very 

different means. We often ſee a ſingle village practiſe a good 
mode of cultivation for ſome particular product, which is not 
followed by their neighbours, while the very cultivators them- 
ſelves are ignorant of the real principles on which their ſuc- 
ceſs depends. 
Alt is of the utmoſt importance that there ſhould be a na- 
tional board in the nature of a depoſitary of inſtruction, and 1 
truſt that its communications will be found angotaly bene- 
ficial in England. 

* It gave me great pleaſure to ſee your reports accompanied 
by engravings of agricultural implements; nothing can be more 
intercſting or of more general utility. The great ſuperiority of 
Engliſh farming conſiſts in the knowledge and choice of cattle: 
we are much behind-hand in our country in that reſpect. Some 
trials, and even experiments, on a large ſcale have been at- 
tempted, but theſe are merely. exceptions from the general 
rule, and the bulk of the people ſtill remain in total 
ignorance. | 

«© The preſſure of public buſineſs bas too ſeldom permits 
me to follow my favourite purſuits, unleſs at hours ſnatched 
from repoſe; but I ſhall now reſume them with eagerneſs, and 
never loſe tight of any object wherein you may pleaſe to em- 


ploy me. 
I am, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed ferniments, 
Sir, &c. x. 
BERNSTORFE. 


— 


While Bernſtorff was «buſy employed i in the contemplation 
and 
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and execution of new ſchemes for the honour and aggrandiſe- 
ment of his native country, he was ſeized with a long and paiu- 
ful illneſs, which at length proved fatal. But, even on his 
death-bed, he was not e e of the happineſs of his fellow 
Citizens, for the laſt moments of his life were employed in 

pointing out to the prince royal; who viſited him daily with 
more than filial affection, whatever might be conducive to the 
benefit and proſperity of the kingdom. It was thus that, on 
the 21ſt of June 1797, and in the 62d year of his age, the moſt 
able and illuſtrious man that Denmark had witneſſed, ſince the 
annihilation of her liberties, was ſnatched away from the 
admiration and gratitude of his fellow citizens, who never 
experienced a ſingle pang on his account, but what aroſe from 
his death. "5 

Like a gteat man of one of the ancient commonwealths, he 
might have boaſted that no family had ever gone into mourn- 
ing on his account; and ſuch was the mildneſs of the govern- 
ment while he preſided, that the ts actually believed them- 
ſelves once more free. 

During his adminiſtration ſpies were uriknown, and, inſtead of 
increaſing the national burdens, by either unneceſſary, or unjuſt 
wars, he paid off a large portion of the national debt, and in a 
few years more would have annihilated it. At this moment 
the taxes in Denmark are Jeſs than in any maritime country of 
Europe, and reſtraints on perſonal freedom ſcem not now to be 
known to a Dane until he has left his native country. 

The perſon of Bernſtorff was correſpondent to his mind, for it 
was noble and prepoſſeſſing; his language was elegant, his man- 
ners polite; he promiſed but ſeldom, and was never known to 
forfeit his word. Such was his knowledge of the country whoſe 
affairs he regulated, that there was not a ſingle man in it, emi- 
nent for talents or wealth, whoſe fortune or merit he was not 
acquainted with ; agg with moſt of theſe he kept up a perſona 
intercourſe... 

Altona; which, from a petty village, has been raiſed into al the 
opulence. and conſequence of à great city during his adminiſtra- 
tion, is about to ere a'monument to the memory of her bene- 

1 Cc2 factor; 
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factor; thus determining, at the ſame time, to embelliſh the 
banks of the Elbe, which he has. enriched, and to preſerve 
the memory of a citizen who has protected her. A glorious 
teſtimony of the gratitude of the liberated peaſantry already exiſts 

in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen ; for they have elevated a 
column to his honour, and inſcribed it with the name and vir- 
tues of their benefactor, 

Here follows a character of the late prime miniſter of Den- 
mark, drawn up by a man capable of eſtimating his virtues and 
talents : 

_ « Bernſtorff, with an 7” INSANE" ſtature, united a noble 
figure and a pleaſing countenance. He had diſtinguiſhed him-- 
ſelf from his early youth by his politeneſs, his modeſty, his diſ- 
criminating turn of mind, and his perſuaſive elequence. 


In proportion as he advanced in years, thoſe excellent quali- 
ties grew into a ſettled habit, and acquired him the general 


eſteem of his countrymen. Although living at a court, and 
addicting himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of politics, he was yet 
ſimple in his manners, and ingenuous in his converfation. As a 
ſtateſman he diſplayed great abilities ; as a miniſter he faithfully 
kept his word. Diligent and even indefatigable in buſineſs, he 
poſſeſſed a ready comprehention, and a happy manner of expreſſ- 
ing his ideas. Eaſy of acceſs, communicative, and affable, he 
gave audience to whoever demanded it ; and there was ſcarcely a 
private individual in all Denmark, whom he did not ROW) and 
to whom he was not known. 

Never was there a man in any eountry more generally be- 
loved and efteemed. It is well known that the enfranchiſement 
of the Daniſh peafantry, as well as the abolition of the negro 
trade, originated with him: a column is erected near Copen- 
hagen to teſtify to poſterity the gratitude of the former. 

An enemy to flattery, indifferent to pleaſure, he evinced an 
uncommon preſence of mind, and never ſuffered himſelf to be 
diverted from his purpoſe. He was neither inflated by proſperity, 
nor dejected by misfortune. Were his labours crowned with 
ſucceſs, he knew that he would ſoon have freſh obſtacles to en- 
counter; when he failed, he relied on the reſourees preſented 
him by fortune, and his own talents, Hl only defect, perhaps, 

conſiſted 
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eonſiſted in too warm an attachment to his own opinions, which 
he always defended with pertinacity. But even this. contributed 
to prove that he was above deceit, 

« Deſcended from a family originally appertaining to the elec- 
torate of Hanover, Bernſtorff had a ſtrong predilection for the 
Britiſh nation; he was alſo well acquainted with what was due 
to the court of Ruſſia. Notwithſtanding this, he was to the full 
as Equitable towards other powers, and always purſued with in- 
flexible zeal the proſperity of Denmark, to obtain which he 
devoted the whole of his life, 

«© No ſooner was he ſeated in the cabinet, than, faithful to the 
maxims of his uncle, he bent all his efforts to procure the ceſſion 
of that part of Holſtein to which Ruſſia had formed pretenſions. 
He was not ignorant how much the corruption of Catharine's 
miniſters was intereſted in holding Denmark in a ſtate of depen- 
dence on them ; but it was in the very exceſs of that corruption 
that he deſcried the means of emancipation. He knew likewiſe, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty that the pride of the em- 
preſs could be brought to abandon the ſmalleſt portion of her 
dominions; yet he undertook to employ this very pride to obtain 
her conſent to that ſurrender. | 

&« Philoſophoff was firſt won over. Several perſons in the 
higher departments of government, favourites, ſecretaries, and 
agents, made the moſt mercenary bargains, ſome for their con- 
ſent, and others for their ſilence. The rapacious Saldern, ſeduced 
by large preſents, at length changed his language, and took the 
whole weight of the negociation upon himſelf, | 

He repreſented to the empreſs, that it was beneath her dig- 
nity to preſerve a petty principality, which rendered her depen- 
dent on the German empire. That haughty and imperious 
princeſs, hurt at the very idea of this ſubjection, thought ſuch 
Janguage, although expreſsly dictated by covetouſneſs and ſelf- 
intereſt, proceeded entirely from a tender concern for her glory : 
and it was this that induced her to ſurrender all her claims 
upon Holſtein for the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, 
which ſhe relinquiſhed at the ſame time to the prince biſhop of 
Lubec. | 
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« This event occaſioned infinite joy at Copenhagen ; it was fax 
different at St. Peterſburgh, for Catharine quickly diſcovered 
that ſhe had been the dupe of Bernſtar{f's policy. Saldern, 
whoſe motives were apparent, fell into diſgrace ; but the empreſs 
conſoled herſelf for the loſs of Schleſvig, by the proſpect of ob- 
taining in Denmark an ally always ſubmiſſive to her will, and 
ever ready, at her bidding, to enter into à conteſt with Swe 


gen“. 
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MEMOIRS OF 


DR. FARMER, 


LATE MASTER OF EMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


To unfold the attainments, and to appreciate the characters of 
literary men, is often a difficult, and, ſometimes, an invidious 
undertaking. Men of letters live in a world of their own : if they 
Produce not their reſearches before the public eye, how are their 
purſuits to be eſtimated ? The partiality of friends may over-rate 
them, or the malignity of enemies may degrade. them: the bio- 
grapher himſelf, too, may have his favourite bias; and through 
eagerneſs to encircle his hero within his own party, whether po- 
litical or theological, may do injuſtice to his character. The 
reſpect due to individuals and to the public may thus be facri- 
ficed to perſonal yanity, and the majeſty of truth Vel to private 
intereſt. 

The utility, not the quantity, of exertions determines the 
worth of the man of letters; the teſt of literary merit being the 
ſame as that of moral qualities. Of this utility, however, the 
public are not always competent judges. In many caſes, time, 
experience, and the reſignation of ancient prejudices, muſt render 
the diſcoveries of ſpeculative men familiar. But in ordinary 


L Vie de Catharine II. f. 2. 
caſes 
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eaſes the public will be found the beſt judges, and an appeal to 
their opinjon the rule of prudence. 

Dr. Farmer has been long known as an ingenious and well-in- 
formed critic on old Engliſh literature. His claim to the public 
notice, as an author, ariſes from his Eſſay on the Learning of 
Shakeſpeare, and ſome notes on his plays. The Eſſay has obtained 
the approbation of our beſt critics, and the popular voice has ratifi- 
ed their judgment. By that pamphlet the long agitated contro- 
verſy concerning the literary attainments of our great dramatiſt 
was finally ſettled; fo that what an eminent critic ſaid on per- 
W it may be repeated, „The queſtion is now decided for 
ever.” 

Dr. Richard Farmer was born at Leiceſter in the year 1935; 
his father, who is ſtill living, is a hoſier in that town. His early 
education he received at Leiceſter, under the reverend Mr. An- 
drews, and left it with the character of being eſtimable for temper 
and talents, 

He entered, when of proper age, a penſioner at La col- 
lege, Cambridge, when Dr. Richardſon was maſter; the tutors 
were Mr. Bickham and Mr. Hubbard. Dr. Richardſon was a 
good-humoured man, warmly attached to Tory principles, and 
no leſs ſtrict in the minutiz of college diſcipline. It was matter 
of triumph to him to have been preſent, when a boy, at the trial 
of Sacheverell, and fo rigid a diſciplinarian was he, as to puniſh 
the wearing of a neckcloth (which at that time was deemed un- 
academical) inſtead of a ſtock, with the ſame ſtrictneſs as a 
deviation from moral rectitude. On this view of Richardſon's 
character a wag wrote a copy of verſes, cloſing with theſe lines, 


A crime like this all human nature ſhocks, — 
He wore large neckcloths in the room of ſtocks. 


The ſame ftritnek was preſerved by Richardſon when Dr. 
Jebb introduced a grace into the ſenate-houſe for public exami- 
nation. Dr. Jebb was a zealous Whig, and his grace, in the 
judgment of Richardſon, carried the appearance of dangerous in- 
novation. Dr, Richardſon at the time was old and feeble; but 
he choſe to be carried to the ſenate-houſe ; and when his ſhrill 
Cc4 voice, 
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voice, on giving his vote, could ſcarcely be heard, he cried out to 
one of he maſters, inquiring whoſe voice it was, It was I, 
maſter, it was I; I came to ſave the univerſity.” Dr. Richardſon 
was author of a folio volume written in Latin, on the prelates of 
England &. 

Dr. Farmer's elaſſical tutor was no ways diſtinguiſhed for abi- 
lities. He, however, had the intereſt of the upper part of the 
ſociety, and obtained the tutorſhip in preference to a man of re- 
ſpectable talents, the preſent biſhop Hurd, author of a political 
work of conſiderable merit, which proves him, at the earlier part 
of life, to have been a Whig, and apparently one zealous and 
well-informedf. It may, therefore, be inferred, that Bickham 
was a Tory. 

The mathematical tutor was Mr. Hubbard, a Tory alſo ; in 
principle, yet in a courſe of years his mind aſſumed a more 
liberal caſt. He was allowed to be a judicious tutor, though, 
in matters of diſcipline and economy, regular to a degree of 
ſuperſtition; he was alſo (his voice and appearance being favour- 
able to that character) a popular preacher. 

The government of Emanuel college had thus paſſed into the 
hands of perſons very different in political principles from thoſe 
who formerly preſided in it. For Emanuel college had once 
been (ſo fluctating are human inſtitutions) a kind of nurſery for 


Farm; hence in the old ſang falled the Mad Puritan, 


In the houſe of pure Emanuel 
] had my education, 

Where my friends ſurmize 
I dazzled my eyes 

With the light of revelation 1. 


The above hints are not dropt without deſign. The author 
of theſe memoirs never reſpected the political principles of Farmer, 
nor his public conduct in the univerſity: yet ( for the mind and 
character are forined by the circumſtances under which we are 
placed) that he ſhould adopt fuch principles at an early period 


de Præ ſulibus Angliz. + Dialogues on the Engliſh Conſtitution. 
+ See Percy” Collection of Engliſh ballads. 
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was natural ; fortunately for him theſe principles proved en, 
able to his future advancement in the church. 

Dr. Farmer, while an under - graduate, was neither diſtinguiſhed 
for any groſs vices, nor for any extraordinary qualities. He was, 
however, known to be a man of reading, diſtinguiſhed rather for 
{prightly parts, than profound ſpeculations, and much eſteemed in 
the circle of his friends. 

His bachelor of arts degree he took in the year 1457, and 
ranked as what is called a ſenior optime; he was of the ſame 
year with Dr. Waring and Dr, Jebb, the two firſt men of the 
year. 

The degree, though an inconſiderable one, and particularly ſo 
in 1757, procured him notice in college, and he conteſted the 
ſilver cup given at Emanuel college to the beſt graduate of the 
year, with Mr. Sawbridge, brother to the alderman of that name. 
but was unſucceſsful. 

In 1960 he took his maſter of arts degree, and ſucceeded, as 
claſſical tutor, to Mr. Bickham, who went off to the valuable liv- 
ing of Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire, in the gift of Emanuel 
college. The firit books that he lectured in were Euclid's Ele- 
ments, Ariſtophanes, Tully's Offices, the Amphictyon of Plautus, 
and Hurd's Horace. In later periods he lectured in Quin- 
tilian, Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriltianz, and the Greek 
Teſtament. 

In diſcharge of the part of his office, more immediately claſ- 
ſical, Dr. Farmer was entitled to conſiderable reſpect. He 
was a good ſcholar. But theology and mathematics were 
not his favourite ſtudies. He did not give lectures in Euclid 
many years, but in Grotius and the Greek Teſtament he con- 
tinued to lecture till he reſigned the tuition. By his pupils, as 
formerly by his fellow ſtudents, he was generally eſteemed, though 
his want of punCtuality expoſed him to Os cenſure from 
their parents. 

For many years, w while tutor, he ſerved the curacy of Stave - 
fey, a village about eight miles from Cambridge on the Hunting- 
donthire road, that bad been formerly ſerved by the 2 
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_ Hun*ingdonthire, formerly fellow of Jeſus college, and by the 


he claſſed them with Preſbyterians, and both Preſbyterians and 


g fatisfaCtion, than ** He was a great preacher.” 


Madingly in Cambridgeſhire. In the year 1767 he took the 
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Dr. Jortin. In this ſituation he gained the reſpect of his eongre- 
gation rather by his affability and ſocial manners, than by the 
folemnity of his carriage, or the rigour of his doctrines. 
Swaveſey was at this time frequented by methodiſts ; occa- 
ſionally by the reverend Mr. Venn, then rector of Yelling, in 


reverend Mr. Berridge, then vicar of Everten, Bedfordſhire; for- 
merly fellow of Clare-hall. Between theſe gentlemen and Far- 
mer there exiſted no great cordiality; for Farmer was no friend 
to their doctrines, which appeared to him irrational and gloomy : 


Methodiſts he conſidered as Puritans and Roundheads. Farmer was 
a greater adept in cracking a joke, than in unhinging a Calvin- 
iſt's creed, or in quieting a gloomy conſcience. He, however, 
poſſeſſed a ſpirit of benevolence, and knew how to perform a 
generous action to a diſtreſſed family: there are men who can 
read over a perſon's grave, He was a kind man,” with greater 


While curate of Swaveſey, Farmer formed an intimacy with 
Sir Thomas Hatton, a good-humoured country gentleman, of 


degree of bachelor of divinity, 
About this time he was appointed one of the preachers of 
Whitchall; an engagement, that required him to be in London 
a certain number of months in the year, a ſituation favourable ta 
one now becoming a collector of books. His place of reſidence 
was uſually the houſe of Dr. Anthony Aſkew, a phyſician of 
Oveen-ſquare, Bloomſbury, formerly of Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. This gentleman was a reſpectable ſcholar, more parti 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by his acquaintance with Greek literature, 
and poſſeſſed of a liberal and communicative ſpirit. In early life 
he travelled into Greece; and his magnificent library of printed 
books, enriched by a moſt valuable collection of manuſcripts, 
procured. him celebrity in foreign countries, no leſs than in 
England. y 
Farmer being himſelf a good Greek and Latin ſcholar, and 

I 6 highly 
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highly reſpected by Dr. Aſkew, was received with hoſpitality in 
Queen's-ſquare, and had frequent interviews with many eminent 
men charaQters of the time. . 

It is more in the light of a man of books,” and a man of 
letters, than as a divine, that the reader is to conſider Farmer. 
His connexion with Aſkew, perhaps (independently of the pro- 
penſity natural to a man of letters), might encourage his views 
as a collector of books. He began, indeed, under circumſtances 
different from Afkew, and after engaging in literary purſuits 
entirely diſſimilar to his. Aſkew was a man of ample fortune, 
his books were clothed in ſumptuous bindings, and confined for the 
moſt part to ancient literature ; Farmer, though his expences at 
that time were few, was as yet poſſeſſed of but a limited income, 
and now more particularly occupied his time in reading our old 
Engliſh authors. In a courſe of years, indeed, he collected many 
valuable books, and as his income increaſed, he could occaſionally * 
gratify a more expenſive taſte; but, generally ſpeaking, he was as 
often ſeen at the end of an old book ſtall, as in the fplendid ſhops 
of more reſpectable bookſellers, and the /zxpence apiece books 
were to him ſometimes of more value than a Baſkerville claſſic, 
or a volume printed at Strawöberry-Hill. In this way he gradually 
got together an immenſe number of books, good, bad, and in- 
different; which, at length, fold for more than 2000l. 

Here, in natural oider, might be ſhewn the uſe to which 
Farmer directed his extenſive acquaintanee with black-letter 
learning, and his valuable library. But, leaving for the preſent 
any particular obſervations on this ſubject, ſuffice it to notice, 
that in the year 1766 he publiſhed the firſt edition of his valu- 
able eſſay on the learning of Shakeſpeare, addreſſed to Joſeph. 
Cradoc, eſq. of Gumley-Hall in Leiceſterſhire ; a ſecond edi- 
tion was called for in the following year, with only a'few cor- 
rections of ſtyle, but containing no additional information; a 
third was printed in 1989, without any additions except a note 
at the end, accounting for his finally abandoning his intended 
publication of the Antiquities of Leiceſter. The Eſſay is alſo 
given at large in Mr. Stevens's, and Mr. Reed's edition of 
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Dr. Jortin. In this ſituation he gained the reſpect of his congre- 
gation rather by his affability and ſocial manners, than by the 
ſolemnity of his carriage, or the rigour of his doctrines. 
Swaveſey was at this time frequented by methodiſts ; occa- 
ſionally by the reverend Mr. Venn, then rector of Yelling, in 


reverend Mr. Berridge, then vicar of Everten, Bedfordſhire; for- 
merly fellow of Clare-hall. Between theſe gentlemen and Far- 
mer there exiſted no great cordiality; for Farmer was no friend 
to their doctrines, which appeared to him irrational and gloomy : 


Methodiſts he conſidered as Puritans and Roundheads. Farmer was 
a greater adept in cracking a joke, than in unhinging a Calvin- 
iſt's creed, or in quieting a gloomy conſcience. He, however, 
poſſeſſed a fpirit of benevolence, and knew how to perform a 
generous action to a diſtreſſed family: there are men who can 
read over a perſon's grave, He was a kind man,” with greater 
ſatisfaction, than He was a great preacher.*” | 
While curate of Swaveſey, Farmer formed an intimacy with 
Sir Thomas Hatton, a good-humoured country gentleman, of 
Madingly in Cambridgeſhire. In the year 1767 he took the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, : 
Abobt this time he was appointed one of the preachers of 
Whitchall; an engagement, that required him to be in London 
a certain number of months in the year, a ſituation favourable to 
one now becoming a colleQor of books. His place of reſidence 
was uſually the houſe of Dr. Anthony Aſkew, a phyſician of 
Ouecen-ſquare, Bloomſbury, formerly of Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. This gentleman was a reſpectable ſcholar, more parti? 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by his acquaintance with Greek literature, 
and poſſeſſed of a liberal and communicative ſpirit. In early life 
he travelled into Greece; and his magnificent library of printed 
books, enriched by a moſt valuable collection of manuſcripts, 
procured. him celebrity in foreign countries, no leſs than in 
England. 8 
Farmer being himſelf a good Greek and Latin ſcholar, and 
I | highly 
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highly reſpected by Dr. Aſkew, was received with hoſpitality in 
Queen's-ſquare, and had frequent interviews with many eminent 
literary characters of the time. . 
It is more in the light of a man of books, and a man of 
letters, than as a divine, that the reader is to conſider Farmer. 
His connexion with Aſkew, perhaps (independently of the pro- 
penſity natural to a man of letters), might encourage his views 
as a collector of books. He began, indeed, under circumſtances 
different from Aſkew, and after engaging in literary purſuits 
entirely diffimilar to his. Aſkew was a man of ample fortune, 
his books were clothed in ſumptuous bindings, and confined for the 
moſt part to ancient literature ; Farmer, though his expences at 
that time were few, was as yet poſſeſſed of but a limited income, 
and now more particularly occupied his time in reading our old 
Engliſh authors. In a courſe of years, indeed, he collected many 
valuable books, and as his income increaſed, he could occaſionally * 
gratify a more expenſive taſte;. but, generally ſpeaking, he was as 
often ſeen at the end of an old book ſtall, as in the ſplendid ſhops 
of more reſpectable bookſellers, and the /zxpence apiece books 
were to him ſometimes of more value than a Baſkerville claſſic, 
or a volume printed at Strawberry-Hill. In this way he gradually 
got together an immenſe number of books, good, bad, and i in- 
different; which, at length, fold for more than 2000l. 

Here, in natural order, might be ſhewn the uſe to which 
Farmer directed his extenſive acquaintance with black - letter 
learning, and his valuable library. But, leaving for the preſent 
any particular obſervations on this ſubject, ſuffice it to notice, 
that in the year 1766 he publiſhed the firſt edition of his valu- 
able eſſay on the learning of Shakeſpeare, addreſſed to Joſeph. 
Cradoc, eſq. of Gumley-Hall in Leiceſterſhire ; a ſecond edi- 
tion was called for in the following year, with only a'few cor- 
rections of ſtyle, but containing no additional information; a 
third was printed in 1789. without any additions except a note 
at the end, accounting for his finally abandoning his intended 
publication of the Antiquities of Leiceſter. The Eſſay is alſo 
given at large in Mr. Stevens's, and Mr. Reed's, edition of 
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A word or two ought here to be dropped concerning the Hif- 


- tory of the Town and Antiquities of. Leiceſter, alluded to 


above, which had been announced by Farmer in 1765, to be 
publiſhed by ſubſcription: accordingly ſubſcriptions were receiv- 
ed towards defraying the expences of publication. But the work 
was undertaken rather from local partiality, than a well princi- 
pled love for the employment. * The primroſe path of writ- 
ing notes on Shakeſpeare,” as he expreſſed himſelf in his letter 
to Mr. Cradoc, was more pleaſing to him, than the Foſſe 
or the Watling-ſtreet :''—and this perhaps was one principal rea- 
fon for his relinquiſhing the undertaking, 

We ſeldom want reaſons for declining a courſe, when not 
poſſeſſed of reſolution, to perſevere. Farmer, ſpeaking of this 
publication, obſerves, ** The work was juſt begun at the preſs, 
when the writer was called to the principal tuition of a large col. 
lege, and was obliged to decline the undertaking.” 

With this plea many of his ſubſcribers were by no means ſa- 
tisfied. It was, however, a plea of which Farmer might be 
happy to avail himſelf: for, though he had actually printed three 
pages of the hiſtory, yet the materials collected were not con- 
derable, The plates, and ſome few materials, were accordingly 
put into the hands of Mr. John Nichols, with liberty to make 
ſuch uſe of them as he thought proper, in his valuable Hiſtory of 
Leiceſterſhire. 

Dr, Farmer's final reſolution to abandon his reſearches into 
the Hiſtory of Leiceſter was atinounced in the public papers, 


and the ſubſcription-money returned. Since his death Mr, 


Nichols, in conſequence of a note in the Monthly Magazine, 
announced his readineſs to return the ſubſcription-money to ſuch 


as had not made previous application. 


The primroſe path was, probably, in the opinion of Farmer, 
no leſs profitable and honourable, than agreeable, as leading 
him forward to public notice. He had adopted a ſentiment, no 
leſs pleaſing to the learned, when clearly ſtated, than gene- 
rally popular, as flattering the national attachment to Shake+ 
ſpcare. 

Dr. Farmer was certainly the favourite, if not the impor- 

tunate 
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tunate ſuitor, of Fortune. She took him as it were by the 
hand, and introduced him into her circle, without any vio- 
lent exertions, or the diſplay of any extraordinary ambition, on 
his fide; ' unleſs, indeed, (for the regards of Fortune are not 
always a blind attachment) his political conduct be conſtrued 
into active and premeditated complaiſance, or the manceuvr- 
ings of a churchman ſtriving to obtain 9 and pre- 
ferment, | 

The fact is (and truth muſt not be facrificed on the altar of 
friendſhip), the church being in cloſe union with the ſtate, and 
rendering her, important ſervices, expects to be paid back with 
ſomething more than compliments . The civil and eccleſiaſtical 
polities have been repreſented under the form of a ſtrong arch of 
government, riſing from different foundations, and meeting in a 
centre, Hence the alliance of theſe two great powers. 

But we are juſtified in going ſtill further. It is by no meang 
true that ** the eſtates of the clergy are private property +.” 
At the dawn of the reformation, when the clergy in all 
chriſtian commonwealths poſſefled a third, or at leaſt a 
fourth part of all the rents and revenues, their power and 
wealth became the ſubje& of public diſcuſſion. It was main- 
tained and ſupported by the moſt eminent fathers of the church, 
that the poſſeſſions of the prieſts were pure alms} (hence 
they are faid to be held in frank almoigne): and the clergy are in 
fact eccleſiaſtical penſioners of the ſtate.” The direct way, 
therefore, to enjoy her emoluments, is, to keep in the ſuppliant 
poſture; and the ſureſt means of improving them, to ſhew a 
dutiful ſpirit. 

What is true of the conſtitution of England, may with 
greater propriety be aſſerted of its adminiſtration. Churchmen 
who attend not the wants and wiſhes of a reigning adminiſtra- „ 
tion, ſhould ſecure an intereſt in ſome other quarter, and not 


„ Watburton's Alliance, B. 1. 
+ Burke on the French Revolution. 
t See the Second Diſſertation in the univerſity of Prague, on the 17th Article of 
John Wickliffe, in Fox's Acts and wats pens" | 
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look for a patron in an Engliſh court. What (he has ts beſtow 
(and it is conſiderable) ſhe confers on her friends; and ſhe is 


" quickſighted in diſcovering them. 


The firſt piece of preferment obtained by Farmet was moſt 


probably given him as a taken of eſteem, no leſs than as a teſti- 


mony to his literary merit. This was the chancellorſhip of 
Lichfield and Coventry, beſtowed on him by his friend biſhop 
Hurd, who has himſclf been a ſucceſsful candidate for prefer- 
ment. A prebendal ſtall was alſo conferred on Farmer by 


the ſame gentleman when afterwards advanced to that fee. 


On the death of Dr. Richardfon, in the year 1775, he was 
choſen maſter of Emanuel college by the fellows of that ſoci- 
ety, Mr. Hubbart, the ſenior fellow, declining it on account 
of age and infirmities. He now took his doctor of divinity's 
degree, and was ſhortly after fucceeded in the tutorſhip by a 


man of great taſte and learning, Mr., now Dr. Bennet, biſhop | 
of Cloyne. 


He next obtained, on the death of Dr. Barnardiſton, the 
office of principal librarian: theſe two appointments he was 


fairly entitled to from his literary character. In the fame year 


he ſerved, in his turn, the office of vice chancellor of the uni- 
verſity, and was preſented by the miniſter of the day, lord 
North, with a valuable piece of preferment, a prebend of 


Canterbury. 


Dr. Farmer bad n not yet arrived at the zenith of his proſperity, 
and, indeed, declined being raiſed to that point, to which the 
preſent miniſter was inclined to advance him, The offer of a 
biſhoprick was twice made him by Mr. Pitt: the promiſe, at 
leaſt, of his influence, made perſonally, as'well as by letter, 
may be, as it always by conſidered as the ſure forerunner to 
advancement. 

Bat the truth is, the foleranity and formality of the epiſcopal 
character would have ſat but awkwardly on Farmer. He choſe 
to move without reſtraint, and to enjoy himſelf without reſpon- 
ſibility : to uſe his own language to a friend, one that enjoyed 


the theatre, and the Queen's Head, in the evening, would have 
made but an indifferent biſhop,” “ 
A piece 
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A piece of preferment, however, was ſoon conferred on him 
by Mr. Pitt, no leſs agreeable to his taſte, in point of ſituation, 
than valuable in point of income, a reſidentiaryſhip of St. 
Paul's. This was given him in exchange for the prebend of 
Canterbury. It was agreeable to his taſte, as requiring three. 
months reſidence in the capital, and only three, in the year; ena- 
bling him to enjoy in ſucceſſion his literary clubs in London, 
and his literary retreat at Cambridge. It was valuable, for its 
clear income is twelve or fourteen hundred a year, beſides, 
perquiſites, which, though not eaſily aſcertained, are con- 
ſide rable. | 

The ingenious, good-humoured doctor now expreſſed News 
ſelf in terms of perfect ſatisfaction, He looked for nothing 
higher. He enjoyed a plentiful income himſelf, and, poſſeſſing 
with it a conſiderable ſhare of patronage, had the means (an 
important conſideration to a kind-hearted man) of rendering 
eſſential ſervices to his friends. 

Independently, therefore, of the political principles originally 
imbibed by Dr. Farmer, it was natural enough for him to ex- 
preſs, and, in bis conduct through life, to exhibit, a warm at- 


tachment to Mr. Pitt, and to ſupport with great n this 
meaſures of his adminiſtration. | 


Hic illum vid; juvenem, melebœe, quotannis 
Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria fumant. 
; VIC. 


It is by no means denied, that Dr. Farmer's literary character, 
and particularly his reputation, juſtly acquired by his Eſſay on 
the learning of Shakeſpeare, which could hardly be diminiſhed, 
by his good friend at court, Dr. Hurd, were favourable! cit- 
cumſtances to him. on his way to preferment. But as it is, 
know to all, that his eccleſiaſtical honours were connected with 
his political conduct at Cambridge, it would be unpardonable 
to paſs on without taking a ſhort retroſpective view of ſome” 
occurrences, in the 3 e period. : 
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Leaving theſe two learned bodies, with their poets &, to ſettle 
the queſtion, Which of them deſerves beſt of the ſons of Free- 
dom? it may be proper to obſerve that the two parties, of Whig 
and Tory, at Cambridge, had for ſome time carried their conten- 
tions rather high, till, on the 19th of March 1769, an addreſs 
was preſented to the king by the Tories, containing nothing ſhort 
of a reprobation of the principles and conduct of the popular 


party. A few years after happened the American wat, replete 
with nothing but diſhonour to its adherents in this country, and 


terminating; at length, in the emancipation of the Americans. 


An addreſs, no leſs ſycophantic than the former, was again pre- 


ſented by the Torics, juſtifying the cruel meaſures then purſued 


and the men who adopted them, 


Still ſing; O Cam, your favourite Freedom's cauſe, 
Still boaſt of Freedom, while you break her laws +. 


In the year 1571 a deſign was formed by ſeveral of the clergy, 
many \of whom were of Cambridge, of applying to parliament 
for relief from ſubſcription to the liturgy and the thirty-nine 
articles. The ground,of this application was, that proteſtant 
churches had no right to .require ſubſcription to ſyſtematic con- 
feſſions of faith, and that nothing ſhould be ſubſcribed but a 
belief in the ſcriptures}, The fourth meeting was held in 
1772 and 1773; and at Cambridge, in the Decetnber of 1972, 


Dr. Jebb preached on the occaſion a memorable ſermon. While 


this matter was under diſcuſſion, the leꝛrned and reſpectable Mr. 
Robert Tyrwhitt, of Jeſus college Cambridge, attempted to 
reſtore religious liberty to the members of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, by propoſing a grace for the removal of ſubſcription 
to the thirty-nine articles at the time of taking degrees, in 
which undertaking he was warmly ſupported by ſome of the 
moſt diftinguiſhed members of the univerſity. 


| © See his, an Elegy by Mr. Maſon of Cambridge, and the Trivaph of 165, by 
Mr. Thomas Warton of Oxford. 
+ Triumph of Iſis. 


7 See the Confeſſional, by archdeacon Blackdurne, 
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e ieitended, chat the ſpirit of BTR. ſhould repoſe 

under theſe diſcuſſions. Jebb was for carrying it with great 

into literature, and propoſed ſeveral graces, to eſtabliſh, 

annually, public examinations, applicable to all the members 

in data pupillari, and going into every department of 
letters ®, 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that all theſe meaſures, ſo 
replete with public utility, miſcarried; and were they to be 
propoſed again to-morrow, they would miſcarry again.— 
What can a few independent minds effect againſt the various 
intereſts of rival ſocieties, the immenſe patronage of a miniſter, 
and the influence of 'a bench of biſhops? Againſt this three= _. 
fold power had the queſtion to ſtruggle, and was therefore 

It would have afforded the biographer great pleaſure to have 
found Farmer, in many reſpects a very amiable man, in theſe 
ſeveral conteſts among the friends to humanity and public 
liberty; but he acted the other way; and, while he was tutor of 
Emanuel college ; when, afterwards, he became maſter, and vice 
chancellor of the univerſity ; towards the reforming party, Jebb 
and Tyrwhitt, he carried himſelf with bigotry and violence. He 
lived, then, at a favourable era; he had adopted lucky principles; 
and ploughed in a ſoil whence ſprung the prebend of Canterbury 
and reſidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's. 

Dr. Farmer's reſidence in London was favourable, as already 
hinted, to his love of literary ſociety; and for many years he 
was a member of different clubs, compoſed of men of letters, 
by whom he- was much eſteemed. 

Of this claſs was the Eumelean club, at Blenheim tavern, 
Bond-ſtreet, of which Dr. Aſh was preſident; and of which 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Mr. Boſwell, Mr. Windham, M. P. 

Mr. Knight, M. P. Sir George Shuckburgh, Honourable 
Frederick North, Doctor Lawrence, M. P. Sir George Baker, 
Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Seward, Doctor Burney, &c. &c. ow. 
members: d 


* Memoirs of Dr. lan. Life and Writing, prefixed 6 is work, by Dr, Diſney | 
D d The 
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The Unincreaſable club, Queen's head, Holborn, of which | 
Mr. Romney, the painter, Mr. Long, Mr. Hayley, Mr. Braith- 
waite, Mr., Sharpe, Mr. Newbery, Mr. Topham, Dr. Beard- 

more, &c. &c. were members: 

Another club to which Dr. Farmer belonged was in Eſſex. 
ſtreet, founded by Dr. Samuel Johnſon, to which the Hon. D. 

Barrington, Mr. Calamy, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Brockleſby, Mr. | 
Boſwell, &c. belonged. 

In theſe ſeveral ſocieties Farmer appeared, not with the 
manners of a party-man, as in the univerſity; but as a well- 
wiſher to the general intereſts of literature: for they conſiſted of 
men of different ſentiments, and he conducted himſelf with 
propriety and conſiſtency towards all. Indeed, he was always 
forward to ſhew reſpeQ to perſons of ſentiments quite oppoſite to 
his own, when even engaged in ſubjects, on which men, at pre- 
ſent, more than ever divide. This was particularly manifeſt in 
his conduct towards Mr. Sharpe, a well-informed gentleman, 
but, on a variety of ſubjects, more particularly political, widely 
differing from Farmer : towards him, and towards others in theſe 
ſocieties, he behaved with modeſt deference; and when Mr. 
. Sharpe was engaged in a literary work, that required him to con- 
ſult ſcarce books, Dr. Farmer was ever ready to furniſh him 
from the public library at Cambridge. 

The ſame liberality was ſnewn by our doctor towards Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, even when the univerfity had evinced public 
marks of their difapprobation, by depriving him of the liberty of 
printing his Silva Critica at the univerſity preſs, out of the funds 
appropriated to the publication of learned works; after this pub- 
lic avowal of diſapprobation on the ſide of the univerſity, Dr. 
Farmer always thewed a willingneſs to entruſt to him books 
from the public library, of which acknowledgments are made by 
Mr. Wakefield: even of Dr. Jebb, and Mr. William Frend, 
againſt whom, as oppugnatores eccleſiz, Farmer appeared as a 
malleus hæreticorum, he learned, at length, to ſpeak w_ can- 
dour and reſpect. 

Of diſſenters too, he began at laſt to think more ta 
vourably, and to ſpeak more refpectfully; even of the inge+ 
I nious 
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nidus Mr. Robert Robinſon, preacher at Cambridge, of whom 
Farmer had been accuſtomed to talk confemptuouſly, as a 
troubler of the peace of Jeruſalem, by his vigorous oppoſition 
to eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, Farmer eould not only ſpeak with 
temper, but admiration ; and though he continued to think him 
a diſturber of academical repoſe, and a bold political innovator; 
yet he acknowleged him to be a ſuperior you and a conſcien- 
tious, firicere man; 

Theſe eircumſtances it ſeemed but juſtice to poiur out, to ſhew 
that Farmer's nafural character was kind and liberal; that when 
he aſſumed the manners of a bigot, when he appeared as the 
violent oppoſer of reform, the extravagant vindicator of anti- 
quated euſtoms, he did in fact offer. viglence to a character that 
had in it much of the milk of human kindneſs; that he did not 
in reality move in his proper ſphere; and that he was as often the 
dupe of artful politicians, as of his on intereſt. | 


If the univerſity of Cambridge owe no gratitude to Fatmer 
on the ground of political or academical reforms, yet, in another 
point of view; great reſpeCt is due to his memory, no lefs from the 
town than from the univerſity. The uncomfortable ſtate of the 
town, previouſly to its being lighted and paved, is in every one's 
recollection: and to the honour of F armer it ſhould be men- 
tioned, that he was the author of its improvement; and as he 
was the principal mover in getting the town lighted and paved, 
ſo was he alſo, in his office of juſtice of the peace, the means of 
having many inconveniencies removed. If by oppoſing academical 
reforms, he kept back intellectual light, if by reſiſting the ſpirit 
of liberty, he leſſened the ſum of human happineſs, yet let poſte- 
rity give him his due praiſe: if they place him not in the firſt 
rank among the benefactors of mankind, or the candidates for 

literary fame, let them pay him the acknowledgments to which 
his ſervices are entitled. 

The ſame attention that Dr. Farmer ſhewed to he external 
conveniences of the inhabitants of Cambridge, he evinced alſo in 
other ſituations, where the ſpirit of improvement could be carried. 
The introduction of the art of ſculpture into St. Paul's cathedral is 

here entitled to particular mention; for this the public are 
| Dd a principally 
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principally indebted to the exertions of Dr. Farmer. The ide 
| was firſt ſtarted in a converſation at Mr. Tuffin's, in Lower 
Thames- ſtreet, at which Mr. Romney, Mr. Banks the ſtatuary, 
Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Seward, were pre- 
ſent. It was forwarded by Farmer to the Chapter, and, as if 
it was intended to bear teſtimony to the liberal party ng 
whom the idea was firſt ſtarted, the ſtatues firſt erected in St. 
Paul's have been thoſe of Mr. Howard and Dr. Johnſon ; the firſt a 
diſſenter, diſtinguiſhed for his benevolent regard to priſoners; the 

latter a churchman, eminent for his talents, and whoſe writings 
diſcover much critical ſagacity, and a comprehenſive intellect. 

On mentioning the name of Dr. Johnſon, the editor of Shak- 
ſpeare, I am naturally reminded of Farmer's eſſay, and of the 
- friendſhip that ſubſiſted between him and Farmer, which origi- 

nated in this eſſay. Johnſon, as it deſerved, paid this eſſay the 
| higheſt compliments, and was conſiderably indebted to it in his 
admirable preface to Shakſpeare. 

The political principles of Johnſon are well 8 to have 
been thoſe of a rigid Tory, and therefore the following anecdotes, 
related in converſation to the author of theſe memoirs, are re- 
corded as a teſtimony to the natural candour of Farmer's temper, 
rather than from a wiſh to dwell on the contemptible bigotry and 
illiberality of Johnſon. Farmer related them with hib uſual jo- 
cularity, adding at the ſame . 6 that Dr. Johnſon carried his 
ſentiments too far.“ | 
Farmer, at the mutual defire of Dr. Johnſon, and an eminent 

ſcholar of Cambridge, had engaged to bring about an interview 
between them in London. Previoully to the introduction, 
he had, however, informed Johnſon, that his friend about to 
be introduced, was a warm Whig, At the very moment of in- 
troduction, therefore, Johnſon thus addreſſed him“ Sir, your 
father was a good man; he wrote an excellent book; I have 
read it: with reſpect to you, Sir, my friend Dr. Farmer informs 
me, you are a Whig Pn me tell you, Sir, I never yet found a 
Whig an honeſt man.” 
The other, anecdote relates to Dr. Watts. Johnſon, in his 
life of Wan, ſeems to have been 1 in one of his * moods 
and 
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and in the exemplarineſs of Watts's character, and amid the va- 
riety of his literary attainments, to have forgotten that he was 

a Diſſenter and a Whig : on Farmer's interrogating him on this 

ſubje&, Johnſon replied, —** Sir, you did not know the man 4 
he was a religious, not a political Diſſenter.“ 

The other editors of Shakſpeare, no leſs than Johnſon, are to 
be ranked among the admirers and friends of Farmer; Mr. 
Steevens, Mr. Malone, Mr. Reed, &c. who have borne teſti- 
mony to the merit of his Eſſay. Between the firſt and the laſt 
and Dr. Farmer there exiſted a long and warm friendſhip,; and 
Mr. Reed has paid a modeſt but judicious tribute of reſpect to 
his memory *.—But to come to the Eſſay itſelf. In this work 
Dr. Farmer fully demonſtrates, that our immortal poet was more 
indebted to nature than to art, and that his matters of fact were 
deduced from our old chronicles and romances, and from tranſla- 
ons of the claffics, not from original writers. 

It is well known that the other ſide of the queſtion had been 
maintained by moſt of the critics and commentators on Shak- 
ſpeare, Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Upton, Grey, Dodd, and 
Whalley; though it does not appear, that any one of them went 
the right way to work, which unqueſtionably would have been, 
carefully to have compared together contemporary writers, to 
have ſearched into the old chronicles, and the tranſlations made 
from the Greek and Latin claſſies into the Engliſh n. 
this is what Dr. Farmer has done. 

Of all thoſe, who wrote commentaries on Shakſpeare, none 
ſeems to have gone more heartily into the belief of his learning, 
than Pope; a man, of however great talents in other reſpects, by 
no means competent to decide this queſtion f. Nor indeed have 
the other commentators goue much farther into-the ſubject, than 
to drop a few curſory hints or ill-grounded ſurmiſes. 

Mr, Whalley, the editor of Ben Jonſon, wrote an effay pro- 
feſſedly on this ſubject T. Whalley was a good claſſical ſcholar, as 
| well as a man of genius, and has been happy enough in producing, 

See Mr. Seward's Biographiana. + Warburton's Preface to Shakſpeare. 
t An Inquiry into the Learning of Shakſpeate, with Remarks on ſeveral palages 
in his Plays, &c. By Peter Whalley, A. B. 
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in this eſſay, ſeveral paſſages from the Greek and Latin writers, 
to which many in Shakſpeare bear a ſtrong reſemblance. But 
Whalley, when he wrote this eſſay, was not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with our old Engliſh writers, and ingenuouſly enough 
confeſſed ſome years afterwards, that at the time he knew nothing 
of tlie ſubject. 

The eſſay of Farmer, then, was preciſely the very work that 
was wanted; an eſſay, in which, without making a parade of his 
reading, he diſcovercd, that he had read much; in which he ſel- 
dom puts forth his ſtrength againſt his opponents, except juſt ſo 
far as to ſhow he has the beſt of the argument; a playfulneſs of 
humour, ſometimes inclining to irony, is agreeably ſubſtituted in 
the room of the formal ſolemnity of the antiquary, or the inſo- 
lence and warmth of the controverſialiſt. In ſhort, he has done 
fo much, and has worked fo neatly, in this eſſay, has unfolded fo 
amply the courſe of his reading, and has exhibited ſo agreeable a 
picture of his own character, that every one who has read it re- 
grets, that he had not written more; and, while they pay the 
compliment que to his diſtinguiſhed talents, leave him with 
reproaching his intolerable indolence. 

The purport of this pamphlet, and the province of the author 
of it, cannot be better explained than in Farmer's own words : 

„ hope, my good friend (he is addreſſing Mr. Cradock), you 
have acquitted our great poet of all piratical depredations on the 
ancients, and are ready to receive my concluſion. He remem- 
bered, perhaps, enough of his ſchoolboy learning, to put the big, 
hag, hog, into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans; and might pick 
up in the writers of the time, or the courſe of his converſation, a 
familiar phraſe or two of French or Italian; but his ſtudies were 
moſt demonſtratively confined to nature and his own language. 

In the courfe of this diſquiſition, you have often ſmiled 
at all ſuch reading, as was never read, and poſſibly I may have 
indulged it too far: but it is the reading neceſſary for a com- 
ment on Shakſpeare. Thoſe who apply ſolely to the anci- 
ents for this purpoſe, may with equal wiſdom ſtudy the Tal- 
. mud for an expoſition of Triſtram Shandy. Nothing but an 
intimate e with the writers of the time, who are fre- 

quently 
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quently of no other value, can point out his alluſions, and af, 
certain his phraſeology. The reformers of his text are equally 
poſitive, and equally wrong. The cant of the age, a provin- 
cial expreſſion, an obſcure proverb, an obſolete cuſtom, a hint 
at a perſon, or a fact no longer remembered, hath continually 
defeated the beſt of our gueſſers: you muſt not ſuppoſe me to 
ſpeak at random, when I aſſure you, that, from ſome forgotten 
book or other, I can demonſtrate this to you in many hundred 
places, and I almaſt wiſh that I had not been perſnaded into a 
different employment *.“ 

It would be foreign to the nature of theſe memoirs, to inquire 
minutely into the merits of the eſſay; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
ſome points are elucidated by it, of importance in criticiſm. 

iſt, It ſhews the futility of that ſpecies of criticiſm that 
conſiſts merely in finding parallel paſſages in authors, and de- 
ducing, from the compariſon, infallible marks of imitation. 
This ſpecies of criticiſm is not to be wholly condemned: it 
traces frequently theſe paralleliſms advantageouſly. But it affords 
ſo great a temptation to make a parade of reading, and from very 
imperfect data to hurry on to concluſions, that it ſhould be 
exerciſed with diffidence and caution. People who look at na- 
ture with the ſame eyes, ſtudy the human character, and poſſeſs 
poetic feelings, will neceſſarily often expreſs themſelves in the 
ſame manner. Real marks of imitation may often be traced +, 
but they are different, often very widely different, from thoſe 
produced by critics and mere book-learned commentators, 
Verbal Criticiſm has its important uſes; it is, however, often 
only a trifler, even arrogant while trifling, and declamatory 
over its blunders. | 

2dly, The eſſay holds out an encouragement to thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of the true poetic character. Biſhop Hurd, in a paſſage 
quoted by Farmer, ſenſibly obſerves, * Shakſpeare owed 
the, felicity of freedom from the hondage of claſſical ſuper- 

dition to the want of what is called the advantage of 2 


® Farmer's Eſſay on the Learning of Shakſpeare. 
+ See biſhop Hurd's Marks of Imitation. | 
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learned education. This, a well +6 wit ferret fin 
© hath contributed to lift this aſtoniſhing man to the glory of 

being eſteemed the moſt original thinker, and ſpeaker, ſince 
| the days of Homer.” There is a kind of monotony, both 
of ſentiment and expreſſion, characteriſtic of a mere imitator. 
The true way to obtain variety of . ſtyle and manner, is 
not always to be at ſchool, but to break looſe from 
claſſical training, and to look through the great field of nature. 
But for this want of a learned education, with a great 
- ſuperiority of genius, we might never have had a Shak- 
a b rel 

Zdly. At the fame time it holds out a caution, Shak- 
ſpeare, though not learned in the ſenſe of the ſchools, was 
learned in a more reſpectable ſenſe. He had read much, 
and he thought originally. He knew human nature; he 
could diſcriminate character with great preciſion ; place dif- 
tant objects before the eyes with the ſkill of a magician; 
and penetrate into the moſt ſecret receſſes of the heart 
with -unrivalled addreſs. | 

A man may write an epigram or a ſonnet, and his name 
get hooked into ſome Theatrum Poetarum : but the true poet 
is a philoſopher. Though Farmer's eſſay may ſtrip Shakſpeare 
of Greek and Latin, it leaves him in poſſeſſion of the beſt ſort of 


knowledge. 
But of this enough. The eſſay anſwered two important 


purpoſes :—it rendered the author the ſubject of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment, and has ſecured him a portion of literary fame. 
And, perhaps, more praiſe is due to him for ſettling a eontro- 
verſy on the learning of Shakſpeare, than to ſuch as have 
made greater controverſial flouriſhes, without ſettling any 
thing. Should it be ſaid, that Farmer poſſeſſed a larger income 
than his literary labours entitled him to, I object not, being an 
unfit perſon to eſtimate what labour is proportionate to a good 
benefice. The largeſt benefices have been procured for ſervices 
of leſs public utility than Dr. Farmer's Eſſay. And happy had 


it been for mankind, if ſome writers had been as innocently 
— 
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employed as in writing Eſſays on the learning of Shak- | ; 
ſpeare ! | 

The latter years of Dr. Farmer's life furniſh nothing that 
would materially diverſify the biographical page. They were 
pretty equally divided between Emanyel college, and the reſi- 
dentiary houſe in Amen-Corner. His literary friends, as uſual, 
engaged much of his time; among whom, more particularly at 
this time, ſhould be mentioned the Rev. Mr. Meen, formerly 
fellow of Emanuel college, editor of Mr. Fawkes's Apollonius 
Rhodius, or more properly his aſſiſtant tranſlator, For, I cannot 
forbear noticing, that the editor ſpeaks, in his preface, too mo- 
deſtly of his ſhare in the work. The editor was Mr. Meen, 
who wrote all the notes to that work and ſome of the tranſla- 
tion. He is alſo the tranſlator of Coluthus Lycopolites. In 
Dr. Anderſon's edition of Tranſlations, the tranſlation of Colu- 
thus is aſcribed to C——, C. ſtood for Coagjutor ; that co- 
adjutor was Mr. Meen. 

The object of this memoir has been juſt to ſketch ſuch parts of 
Farmer's hiſtory as ſeemed intereſting to the public, not ta 
dwell on his more eſtimable qualities, or his particular ble- 
miſhes. The former are beſt known to his more intimate 
friends; the latter are alluded to by ſome who think themſelves 
qualified to be fatiriſts, The acquaintance with Dr. Farmer 
| poſſeſſed by the author of theſe memoirs, at a very early pe- 
riod of life, was that of a youth prepared to admire a man of 
letters, and viewing him at a kind of diſtance; in later years, 
of one totally differing from bim on the moſt eſſential points, 
and never entering into his more private or ſocial engagements, 
though not unacquainted with his character. 

Dr. Farmer died, after a long and painful illneſs, at the lodge 
of Emanuel college, and was buried in the chapel. The follow- 
ing epitaph accurately exhibits his more amiable and reſpectable 
qualities, and reflects honour on the candour of the learned wri- 
ter; between whom and Dr. NO OE OR J, Ke 
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Epitaph in the Cloyſters of Emanuel College, Conbridge, 
By Dx. Park. 


F 
RICARDUS FARMER, 8. T. P. 
MAGISTER HUJUS colLEOII 
VIR FACETUS ET DULCIS FESTIQUE SERMONIS 


GRAECE ET LATINE pocrus. 

IN EXPLICANDA VETERUM ANGLORUM POESI. 
SUBTILIS ET ELEGANS. 
ACADEMIAE CANTABRIGLENSIS STABILIENDAE, 
ET AMPLIFICANDAE STUDIOSUS ' 
REGIS ET PATRIAE AMANTISSIMUS, 
VIXIT AN. LXII. MENS. III. DIES XIV. 
DECESSIT SEPT 1D, SEPTEMB, 

ANNO DOMINI 
M,DCC,LXXXX,VII. 

ET CONDITUS EST JUXTA ARAM VICINI SACELLI 
IN $EPULCHRO QUOD $IBI YIVUS NONCUPAVERAT,- 


TRANSLATION, 


To the Beſt. 
RICHARD FARMER, S. T. P. 
| Maſter of this College, . 

A facetious Man, of ſweet and pleaſant Converſation; 
Learned in the Greek and Latin Languages, 
Acute and elegant in explaining the Works 

Of the old Engliſh Poets; F 
Studious in ſupporting, 
And improving the Univerſity of Cambridge; 
A zealous Lover of his King and Country; 


Lived ſixty- two Years, three Months, and fourteen Days: 


Died the ſeventh of the Ides “ of September, 1797, 
And was buried near the Altar of the adjoining Chapel, 
In a Grave appointed by himſelf when living. 
".:G,D: 
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MEMOIRS OF | . 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


Tux intrepid ſpirit, - daring flights, lofty pretenſions, and 
diſdain of ſanctioned opinions, which characterize the produc- 
tions of the vindicator of the Rights of Woman, have com- 
bined to excite an extraordinary degree. of attention ; which 
ſome events, of a peculiar nature, in her perſonal hiſtory have 
had a tendency to increaſe, By the diſtinction which the repu- 
tation of ſuperior talents confers, their poſſeſſors are exalted to 
a dangerous pre-eminence : attention is rouſed, curioſity excited, 
their claims are ſubjected to a ſcrutiny, in which all the nobler 
and all the baſer paſſions become equally intereſted. While, on 
one ſide, by the partiality of affection and the blind enthuſiaſm 
of implicit admiration, their excellencies are made the theme of 
_ exaggerated panegyric: on the other, thoſe errors or frailties 
to which they are liable, in common with their ſpecies, or 
thoſe exceſſes that more peculiarly belong to ardent characters, 
are inyjdiouſly ſought after, propagated with 'malignity, am- 
plified by envy, diſtorted by prejudice, and received with tri- 
. umph by the vulgar of every rank, by the intereſted, the 
ignorant, and the malicious. Perſons of the fineſt and mot 
exquiſite genius have probably the greateſt ſenſibility, conſe- 
quently the ſtrongeſt paſſions, by the fervor of which they are 
too often betrayed into error. Vigorous minds are with diffi- 
culty reſtrained within the trammels of authority; a ſpirit of 
enterpriſe, a paſſion for experiment, a liberal curioſity, urges 
them to quit beaten paths, to explore untried ways, to burſt . 
the fetters of preſcription, ang to acquire wiſdom by an indivi- 
dual experience. | 

The preceding reflections are not unappropriate to the ſubject 
of the preſent narrative, in whoſe character ſtrong light and 
ſhade appear to have been blended. If, by her quick feelings, 
prompt jydgments, and rapid dęciſions, ſhe was ſometimes be- 
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trayed into falſe concluſions, her errors were expiated by ſuf- 
ferings, that, while they difarm'ſeverity, awaken ſympathy and 
ſeize irreſiſtibly upon the heart. Let it not be forgotten, that if 
the exceſs of certain virtues encroach on the limits of vice, yet 
faults of this deſcription have a gencrous ſource. Thoſe whom 
a calmer. temperament conduct in an even path, deviating 
neither to the right nor to the left, will find their reward in 
the ſafety of their courſe. But it is to ſpeculative and 
enterprifing. ſpirits, whom ſtronger powers and more impe- 
tuous paſſions impel forward, regardleſs of eſtabliſhed uſages, 
that all great changes and improvements in ſociety have owed 
their origin. If, intoxicated by contemplating the grand pro- 
jects in their imagination, they deviate into extravagance, and 
lofe fight of the nature of man, their theories remain to be 
corrected by experience, while, in the gratitude of poſterity, 
the contemporary cry of intereſt will be abſorbed and for- 
en. 

To advance on the ſcale of reaſon half the ſpecies, is no 
ignoble ambition. The efforts of the extraordinary woman 
whoſe life we are about to review, were directed to the eman- 
| eipation of her own ſex, whom the conſidered as ſunk in 
a ſtate of degradation, glorying in their weakneſs; volunta- 
rily ſurrendering the privilege of rational agents, and con- 
tending, in her own emphatic language, for the ſentiment 
that brutalized them.“ | 

Mary, daughter of Edward- John and Elizabeth Wollſtone- 
craft, was born on the 27th of April, 1759. Her mother 
was of the family of the Dixons of Ballyſhannon in Ireland, 
her paternal grandfather a manufacturer in Spitalfields, from 
whom her father is ſuppoſed to have inherited property to a con- 
ſiderable amount. Mr. Wollitonecraft's family conſiſted of 
fix children (three ſons and three daughters), of whom Mary 
was the ſecond. It does not appear that Mr, W. (who near 
the period of his daughter's birth occupied a farm on Epping 
Foreſt) was brought up to any profeſſion. Nor is it certain 
whether the ſubject of our narration received her exiſtence in 

| London 
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London or on the Foreſt, e life 
were principally ſpent. | | 

Mary Wollſtonecraft gave early indications of thoſe acute 
feelings and vigorous powers of mind which led to the ſubſe- 
quent incidents and exertions of an eventful life. It is poſſible 
that the reſtraint which ſhe is ſaid to have experienced, and the 
ſeverity under which ſhe occaſionally ſuffered, from the iraſcible 
and capricious temper of her father, might tend to rouſe that 
ſpirit of reſiſtance, that indignant impatience of injuſtice and 
oppreſſion, which formed the diſtinguiſhing features of her ma- 
turer character. 

Experience teaches us that, in the moral as in the phyſical 
world, evil is often connected with good. Suffering and oppo- 
ſition, if they exceed not certain · limits, have a ſtimulating pow- 
er : ſtill they are evils, and it would be raſh to conclude, that, 
by the adoption of leſs excoptionable means, the ſame end 
might not be effected. He, who has ſtudied the human mind, 
will know how to avail himſelf of its more delicate ſprings : 
terror and force have been proved feeble engines when oppoſed . 
to emulation and love. 

As, with increaſing years, the underſtanding of Mary 
Woallſtonecraft matured, it triumphed over the petty vexations 
of her childhood, and procured her, by its aſcendancy, a con- 
ſequent predominance in her family: while her influence and 
interpoſition ſerved to ſcreen her mother from the conſequences 
of her father's temper, ſhe was regarded by both with an in- 
voluntary portion» of affection and reſpect. To the hardy habits 


of her childhood ſhe conſidered herſelf as indebted for a robuſt 


conſtitution. Sporting in the open air, and joining in the ac- 
tive amuſements. of her brothers, her health acquired a ſound 
and vigorous tone, 

In 1768 Mr. Wollſtonecraft removed from the Foreſt to a farm 
near Beverly in Yorkſhire, where he reſided with his family for fix 
years. During this interval his daughter occaſionally frequented 
a day-ſchool in the neighbourhood. What benefit ſheYerived from 
the inſtructions ſhe there received, we have no account. From 


Beverly Mr. W. repaired to a houſe in Queen's Row, .Hoxton, 
. near 
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near London, with- a view of engaging in W rub Mary | 
Wollſtonecraft had now entered her ſixteenth year. About this 
period ſhe became acquainted with a Mr. Clare, a near neighbour; 
a clergyman, a man of- taſte, and a humoriſt, to whom ſhe was 
indebted for encouragement and affiſtance in the cultivation of 
her mind, and at whoſe houſe ſhe frequently paſſed days and 
weeks. The manners of this gentleman were e and 
his habits peculiar. 

By the wife of Mr. Clare ſhe was introduced to a young per- 
ſon of her own ſex, Frances Blood, who reſided in the village 
of Newington, and for whom, on their firſt interview (in 
which Frances appeared peculiarly intereſting, ſurrounded by the 
younger children of her family), the conceived a friendſhip that 
partook of all the fervour of her character. Frances Blood, two 
years older than her friend, is deſcribed as an accompliſhed and 
exemplary young woman: an affectionate intercourſe and corre- 
ſpondence ſucceeded between them, in which the aſpiring tem- 

per of the younger was rouſed to emulation by the ſuperiot 
attainments of the elder, who undertook to be her inſtructor; 
and whoſe leſſons were received with grateful delighit. 

The removal of Mr. Wollſtonecraft, whoſe temper was reltleſs 
and unſtable, to a farm in Wales, in the ſpring of 1776, was a 
cruel ſtroke to his daughter, whoſe affection for Frances had now 
become the ruling paſſion of her ſoul. In this retirement the 
Wollſtonecrafts formed an intimate acquaintance with the family 
of Mr. Allen, two of whoſe daughters have been ſince married 
to the elder __ the celebrated Joſiah Wedgewood. Afﬀer | 
remaining in Wales little more than a year, Mr. W. again re- 
turned to the neighbourhood of London, and, at the earneſt 
requeſt of his daughter, who panted to be near her friend, fixed 
his abode at Walworth. | 

The ſpirit of independence was characteriſtic of Mary Woll- 
ſtonecraft; ſhe revolved in her mind projects for quitting the 
parental roof, and providing for her own fupport: with this view, 
ſhe entered into an engagement which promiſed to be eligible, but 
was induced to relinquiſh her plan by the tears and entreaties of 
her mother: but a deſign ſo congenial to the intrepidity of her 

character, 
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3 though poſtponed, was not abandoned. In the' year 
1778, it was propoſed to her, to reſide as a companion.with a 
widow lady (Mrs. Dawſon) of Bath, to which propoſition, not 
diſcouraged by intimations which ſhe had received of the pecu- 
liar humour of the lady, ſhe immediately acceded. In this ſitua- 
tion ſhe ſoon acquired an influence over her patroneſs, extorting 
from her a degree of conſideration which rarely attends the cis- 
cumſtances to which ſhe had ſubmitted. 

After reſiding two years with Mrs. Dawſon, ſhe was recalled 
to her family, now living at Enfield, by the declining health of 
her mother, on whom ſhe attended with the moſt affectionate 
aſſiduity, through a lingering diſeaſe, which, terminating fatally, 
ſhe finally quitted her family, her health impaired by fatigue and 
anxiety, and fixed her refidence with her friend, at Waltham- 
green, near the village of Fulham. In this ſituation their mutual 
attachment became more lively and confirmed. Of the-manner 
in which ſhe now ſupported herſelf, we have no information: 
her ſpirit would doubtleſs have preſerved her from becoming 
burdenſome to the induſtry of her friend. Two years ſubſe- 
quent to her attendance on the cloſing ſcenes of a mother's life, 
her ſympathy was again excited and her attention engroſſed by 
the affecting ſtate of a married ſiſter, who, in conſequence of a 
perilous lying-in, ſunk into a melancholy and lingering dif- 
order. 

During the languor and confinement of her fiſter, Mary Woll- 
ſtonecraft, who had now entered her twenty-fourth year, had 
leiſure for reflection. In addition to her darling plan of perſonal 
independence, her benevolence prompted her to meditate projects 
more arduous and extenſive. The affairs of her fathet long declin- 
ing, had at length become hopeleſs, involving a ſmall indepen- 
dent proviſion made for his daughters. In conjunction with her 
friend and ſiſters, ſhe therefore formed, and at length executed, a 

plan for the opening of a day-ſchool in the village of Iſlington : 
from Iflington they thought proper, in the courſe of a few 
months, to transfer their reſidence to Newington-Green. 

Every new impreſſion or viciflitude produced on her ſuſcep- 


tivle mind important conſequences : ſome valuable connexions 
| which 
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which ſhe now formed, gave a tincture to her future views and 
charaQer ; among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe ſhe accounted 
Dr. Richard Price (equally reſpected for his talents and virtues), 
for whom ſhe conceived a ſincere reverence and friendſhip, and 
on whoſe public inſtructions ſhe occaſionally attended. Poſſeſſing 
in an exalted degree thoſe devotional affections ſo congenial to 
ardent and tender natures, her religion, for ſhe laid no ſtreſs on 
creeds and forms, was a ſentiment of humility, reverence, and 
love; a ſublime enthuſiaſm, the aſpirations of a fervent ima- 
gination, ſhaping to itſelf ideal excellence, and panting after good 
unalloyed. Her active mind, conſcious of its powers, exulting 
in its capacities, abhorred the thought of extinction, and yearned 
to perpetuate itſelf. She believed in a being, higher, more per- 
ſect than viſible nature, in her own conformity to that ſuperior 
being, in a future ſtate of exerciſe and gratification of thoſe 
powers and ſenſibilities that, denied a ſcope for exertion, too 
often preyed upon herſelf. Her faith reſted not upon critical 
evidence or laborious inveſtigation; it was the bold conception of 
a pregnant fancy ; the delicious ſentiment of a teader heart : ſhe 
adored the Creator in the temple of the univerſe, worſhipped 
him amidſt the beauties of nature, or, ſuffering her mind to ex- 
patiate amidſt ideas of ſpotleſs purity and boundleſs goodneſs, 
humbled herſelf before him in the ſtill hour of recollection. 
About this period ſhe acquired alſo the friendſhip of Mrs. 
Burgh, widow of the author of the Political Diſquiſitions, and of 
the reverend John Hewlett, a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land. Being likewiſe introduced to the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnſon, ſhe was received by him with kindneſs and diſtinction: 
his ſubſequent illneſs and death fruſtrated her intention of culti- 
vating a further intimacy with this extraordinary mam. 
The health of her friend, Frances Blood, whoſe character, though 
amiable, was timid and feeble, now began to decline; diſappoint- 
ment andindulged grief, had impaired her conſtitùtion, and ſymp- 
toms of a conſumption appeared, for which ſhe was adviſed to try 
the effects of a ſouthern climate. In the beginning of the year 1785 
ſhe accordingly ſet fail for Liſbon, having previouſly ſuffered 
herſelf to be prevailed _ to accept, on her arrival, the _ of 
| . 
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Mr. Hugh Skeys, of Dublin (then reſident in Portugal), who 
had for ſome time paſt paid his addreſſes to her. Mrs, Skeys, whoſe 
health had received little benefit from the voyage, becoming preg- 
nant ſoon after her marriage, the affectionate ſolicitude of Mary 
Wollſtonecraft induced her to quit for a time her ſchool, and to 
ſubject herſelf to various inconveniences, for the purpoſe of paſſing 
over to Portugal, to adminifter aid and conſolation to her friend. 
With ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance from Mrs. Burgh, ſhe was enabled 
to accompliſh her deſign, and arrived at Liſbon but a ſhort period 
before the lady in queſtion was prematurely delivered; a criſs 
which proved fatal both to the mother and child. 
During her ſtay in Portugal, the circle of her obſervation. be- 
ing enlarged, her active mind collected materials for reflection: 
the influence of deſpotiſm and the pernicious effects of a blind 
ſuperſtition more peculiarly impreſſed her, 12 
On her paſſage to England, towards the latter end of e 
ber, a new occaſion preſented itſelf for the exerciſe of her huma· 
nity; a French ſhip, in danger of foundering, and deſtitute of 
proviſions, port aid of the maſter of the veſſel in which 
ſhe was a paſſenger, who, fearful leſt his own ſtores ſhould fall 
ſhort, was induced ſolely by her ſpirited remonſtrances to grant to 
the ſufferers the neceſſary relief. | 
Having arrived in her native land, ſhe quickly perceived chat 
the expectations ſhe had cheriſhed reſpecting the ſucceſs of her 
ſchool were likely to prove abortive. For the buſineſs of educa- 
tion ſhe is ſaid to have been peculiarly fitted, by a talent of concili- 
ating the affections of her pupils, by a firm yet gentle diſcipline, 
a watchful attention to their individual qualities, a promptitude 
in availing herſelf of them, and a careful obſervation of the ſucceſs 
of her experiments. Hitherto diſappointed in her plans, and ear- 
neſtly deſirous of indulging the benevolence of her temper, in 
affording pecuniary aid to ſome relations of her deceaſed friend, 
ſhe was now induced to conſider and adopt the advice of a gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hewlett), for whom ſhe entertained an eſteem, 
and who, forming a favourable and juſt opinion of her — 7 
lents, ſuggeſted literary employment as a ſource of profit. | 
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In purſuance of this idea, ſhe wrote a duodecimo pamphlet of 
one hundred ond ſixty pages, entitled © Thoughts on the Edu- 
cation of Daughters,” for the copy-right of which ſhe obtained 
ten guineas from Mr. Johnſon, bookſeller in St. Paul's church- 
yard: this ſum was immediately applied to the purpoſe for which 
the manuſcript had been written. 

Diſguſted with the diſappointments that had attondes her pro- 
ject of public tuition, ſhe now determined to reſign her ſchool, 
and accept, for the preſent, a propoſal made to her of reſiding in 
the family of lord viſcount Kingſborough, of the kingdom of 


Ireland, in the capacity of private governeſs to his daughters. 


Her darling plan of independence, which ſhe till cheriſhed a 
view of realizing by literary occupation, was not given up, but 
ſhe was previouſly deſirous of acquiring a ſmall ſum of money, 
as a reſource in caſe of failure in her firſt attempts. Her fitua- 


E tion in the family of lord Kingſborough was attained through 


the medium of the reverend Mr. Prior, one of the maſters of 

Eton, under whoſe roof ſhe paſſed ſome time after the reſigna- 

tion of her ſchool. 
She remained in the houſe of lord Kingſborough, where her 


excellent underſtanding and conciliating manners procured her 


the reſpect of the family and the affection of her pupils, but 


little more than twelve months. Some reſtriftions which had 
formerly been impoſed on the young ladies, were in a ſhort time 
rendered unneceſſary by the more powerful aſcendency of their 
new preceptreſs: while ſhe inſpired her pupils with a generous. 
confidence, ſhe found her reward in their docility and attach- 
ment. A cordial friendſhip grew up more eſpecially between 
the eldeſt daughter of lord Kingſborough (afterwards counteſs 
Mount Caſhel) and her governeſs, cemented by correſponding 
excellencies. The dignity of her talents and the charms of her 
converſation procured her, during her refidence in Ireland, many 
valuable friends. 
In the ſummer of 198, ſhe repaired with lord Kingſborough 
and his daughters to Briſtol, whence they had projected a tour to 
the continent ; this purpoſe was — relinquiſhed, in con- 
4 a ſequence 
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t. quence of which Mary Wollſtgnecraft, who was to have been 
of the party, cloſed her engagements with the family ꝰ, for the 
execution of a ſcheme ſhehad long anxiouſly: meditated : at Briſtolz 
the ſmall volume entitled Mary a Fiction,” was compoſed, in 
which is delineated; under fictitious circumſtances; a glowing 
and intereſting picture of the writer's ſentiments and character; 
as connected more peculiarly with her affection for Frances Blood, 
Fervid feeling, à vivid imagination, a high-toned arid exquiſite 
ſenſibility, a bold and original caſt of thought, are the diſtinguiſh 
ing characteriſtics of this production. 

Having quitted Briſtol. and arrived at the metropcli ſhe re: 
paired to her publiſher, to whom, on receiving an eneouraging 
reception, ſhe frankly explained her deſigns, requeſting his 
aſſiſtance towards their execution. Availing herſelf of his friend- 
ly invitation, ſhe continued under his roof for ſome weeks, 
whence ſhe removed, at Michaelmas 1789, to George-ſtreet, ori 
the Surry fide of Blackfriars-bridge, where a houſe was provid- 
ed for her by the friendſhip of Mr. Johnſon; She now com- 
menced, with avidity; her literary career. Her novel, which had 
not yet paſſed the preſs, ſhe prepared for publication, and made 
ſome progreſs towards an Oriental tale, The Cave of Faricy,” 
which was afterwards relinquiſhed. At this period ſhe alſs 
produced a little work, * Original Stories from Real Life,” for 
the uſe of children, From the ſuggeſtion of her publiſher; 
ſhe applied herſelf to the acquiſition of the French, Italian, and 
German languages, with a view of qualifying herſelf for tranſla- 
tion. In purſuance of this plan, ſhe tranſlated; in part, . The 
New Robinſon;”” from the French, in which, before its conclu= 
ſion, ſhe was anticipated. She alſo abridged and altered . Young 
Grandiſon,” from the Dutch; and compiled, on the model of 
Dr. Enfield's Speaker, The Female Reader.” 

It does not appear that ſhe experienced, in theſe occupations, 
the relief which ſhe had promiſed herſelf : her under/tanding was 
active, but, cut off from thoſe endearing ſympathies which her 
An abſdid repoit has beeti propagated, that Mrs, Woliffonectaft was governeſs 
to 4 younger daughter of lord Kb, whoſe imprudence; or misfortunes, have 


lately rendered her a ſubject of public ani madvetſion- This notion will be utterly 
aonfuted by a little attention to chrenology. 
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feelings imperiouſly demanded, her heart languiſhed: ſhe re- 
gretted the connexions of her youth, the friend over whom * the 
grave had cloſed.” Her affections, denied their proper objects, 
turned to bitterneſs; her labours had no ſolace, her exertions no 
reward, With an underſtanding highly cultivated, an imagina- 


tion richly ſtored, a lively taſte for nature, and a thirſt for ſocial 
pleaſure, ſhe repined in joyleſs ſolitude. 


In the Analytical Review, inſtituted by Mr. Johnſon, in the 
middle of the year 1788, Mary Wollſtonecraſt was - induced to 
take a conſiderable ſhare ; ſhe alſo employed herſelf in tranſlating 
from the French a work by Monſ. Necker, on the importance 
of religious opinions; ſhe abridged from the fame language Lava- 
ter's Phyſiognomy “; and compreſſed Salzmann's Elements of 
Morality, a German production, into a publication in three vo- 
lumes duodecimo, which produced a correſpondence between her- 
ſelf and the author, who, in a ſubſequent period, returned the 
compliment, by tranſlating into German the Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. Thefe miſcellaneous avocations compre- 
hended a period of three years, from the autumn of 1787 tothe 
autumn of 1790. | 

The dejeCtion of ſpirits which ſhe is ſaid to 150 laboured 
under during this interval of folitary exertion, is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, perhaps to be attributed to the mechanical nature of her 
occupations, which were little calculated to intereſt an ardent 
temper. A conſiderable portion of the profits reſulting from her 
labours was, with a rigorous morality, devoted to purpoſes of 


| benevolence. She ſought to loſe the ſenſe of the languor that 


oppreſſed her, in intereſt for the well-being of others; her ſiſters, 
her brothers, every individual of her family, were indebted to her 
generous exertions. She took into her own hands the manage- 
ment of her father's affairs, which, after ſeveral fruitleſs ef- 
forts to arrange, ſhe was compelled to refign : for many years 
this unfortunate man derived his principal ſupport from 


the exertions of his daughter. To theſe charges ſhe like- 


wiſe added the care of an orphan, ſeven years of age, the 
child of a deceaſed friend. It is impoſſible not to pauſe here, 


and pay a tribute of reſpect to the powers and virtues of this ad- 


This work has not yet been publiſhed, 
mirable 
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mirable 8 manifeſted under diſadvantages too obvious to be 
enumerated; for the obſtacles oppoſed to the efforts of women, 
even in procuringan individual ſubſiſtence, are not to be conquered 
but by an energy and perſeverance, which the habits of their 
education are little calculated to inſpire. In the intervals of her 
en, agements, ſhe enjoyed and profited by the literary ſociety in 
which ſhe occaſionally mingled under the hoſpitable roof of her 
fricad Mr. Johnſon. Among whom may be mentioned, as men 
whoſe triendſhip ſhe held in high eſtimation, the late Mr, 
George Anderſon, accountant to the board of controul; Mr. 
Bonnycaſtle, the mathematician Mr. Fuſeli, the painter; and 
Dr. George Fordyce. 

The literary exertions of Mary Wollſtonecraft, though pro- 
ductive of ſome pecuniary emolument, had not yet been of a na- 
ture to obtain public diſtinction: her progreſs had been ſilent and 
unambitivus; the period now arrived, when her daring genius 
aſſerred its powers and aſſumed its prerogatives. The rigid ſelf- 
denial, economy, and ſecluſion of her habits, had given to her 
originally fervent character a tincture of enthuſiaſm; brooding 
in ſolitude over her feelings, they became paſſions ; the ſelect ſo- 
ciety in which ſhe ſometimes indulged, was of a nature to rouſe 
her emulation, to excite her intellect, and to give what is termed 
a maſculine tone to her underſtanding. 

The French revolution, in its commencement the admiration - 
and aſtoniſhment of Europe, formed a diſtinguiſhed era in the 
political world. The prejudices of thoſe placed without the 
vortex of intereſt, by whom the principle of free inquiry is ad- 
mitted, and who are accuſtomed to ſpeculation, give way without 
difficulty. The high moral tone of Mary Wollſtonecraft's ſen- 
timents induced her to enliſt on the fide of freedom with the 
enthuſiaſm that belonged to her character. The publication of 
Mr Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution, November 
1790, ſtimulated into action her newly acquired political ardour, 
while, in a ſtrain of impetuous reaſoning and eloquent indigna- 
tion, ſhe combated the arguments of this great champion of eſta- 
bliſhments. Aceuſtomed to rapid compoſition, hers appeared 
foremoſt of the numerous anſwers provoked by this extraordinary 
production, and was received with applauſe by the . g 
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A juſt confidence in her own talents, increaſed probably by 


the ſucceſs of this publication, now induced her to eſſay her 


ſtrength on a ſubjeC that affected her ſtill more; a ſubject which 
ſhe had keenly felt, on which ſhe had deeply meditated, which 
her ſex, her ſituation, all the circumſtances of her life, irre- 
ſiſtibly led her to conſider, -A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman. — There are few ſituations in which a woman of cul- 
tivated underſtanding bas nat occaſion to obſerve and deplore, 
the ſyſtematic vaſſalage, the peculiar diſadvantages, civil and 
ſocial, to which the is ſubjeCted, even in the moſt poliſhed foci. 
eties, on the account of her ſex. It might be difficult to con- 
vince ſuch a woman, conſcious of ſuperiority to the majority of 
men with whom ſhe converſes, that nature has placed between 
them, in what reſpeQts intellectual attainments, an inſuperable 
barrier: ſhe would be tempted to remind ſuch partial reafoners 
of the reply given to the phileſopher who diſputed the exiſtence 


of motion, when his adverſary gravely roſe up and walked be- 


fore him. | 

It is little wonderful that the magnanimous advocate of free- 
dom, and the opponent of Burke, ſhould throw down the 
gauntlet, challenge her arrogant oppreſſors, and, hurried away 
by a noble enthuſiaſm, deny the exiſtence of a ſexual cha, 
racter. 

In the cauſe of half the human race ſhe ſtood forth, de- 
precating and expoſing, in a tone of impaſſioned eloquence, 
the various means and arts by which woman had been for- 
cibly ſubjugated, flattered into imbecility, and invariably held 
in bondage. Diſſecting the opinions, and commenting upon 
the precepts of thoſe writers who, haying expreſsly conſidered 


the condition of the female ſex, had ſuggeſted means for its 


improvement, ſhe endeavours, with force and acuteneſs, ta 
convict. them of narrow views, voluptuous prejudices, con- 
tradictory principles, and ſelfiſh, though impolitic ends. It 
is but juſtice. to add, that the principles of this celebrated 
work are to be found in Catherine Macauley' 's Trea- 
tiſe on Education. It may alſo be here obſerved, that 
in the intellectual advancement of women, and their con- 


ſequent 
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ſequent privileges in ſociety, is to be traced the progreſs of civili- 
zation, or knowledge gradually ſuperſeding the dominion of 


Brute. force. 


A production thus bold and ſpirited, excited attention and 
provoked diſeuſſion; prejudices were ſhocked, vanity wounded, 
intereſt alarmed, and indolence rouſed: yet, amidſt the virulence 
of oppoſition, the clamours of ignorance, the cavils of ſuper- 
ſtition, and the miſrepreſentation of wilful perverſion, ſeeds 
were ſcattered that promiſed, when the ferment had ſubſided, a 
rich and abundant harveſt. The high maſculine tone, ſome- 
times degenerating into coarſeneſs, that characterizes this per- 
formance, is in a variety of parts ſoftened and blended with a 
tenderneſs of ſentiment, an exquiſite delicacy of feeling, that 
touches the heart, and takes captive the imagination. As a 
compoſition it diſcovers conſiderable power and energy of 
thought; but in perſpicuity and arrangement it muſt be con- 
felled to be defective: its ſtyle, though frequently rich and 
glowing, is ſometimes inflated, and generally incorrect. It is 
to be regretted, that the author's intention of reviſing and reme- 
dying theſe defects in a future edition, was protracted, and ulti- 
timately defeated. Its faults are perhaps to be attributed to the 
rapidity with which it was compoſed and committed to the preſs; 
being, we are informed, begun and completed within a period 
of ſix weeks. It would be unneceſſary to comment on the 
imprudence and impolicy mayifeſted (whatever be the talents of 
the writer) by ſuch precipitation. A ſecond part was promiſed 
to the public, for which but ſcanty materials were found, after 
her deceaſe, among the papers of the author. 

In September 1791, Mary Wollſtonecraft removed from her 
reſidence in the Surry road, to apartments in Store-ſtreet, Bed- 
ford-ſquare. This period of her life appears to have been fad- 
dened by an unfortunate attachment, that for a time impeded 
the progreſs of her mind, corroded her peace, and ultimately 
determined her to break the chain of her ideas by an entire 
change of ſituation and objects. It is in ſecluſion only, and in 
characters of energy, that ſtrong paſſions are generated; great 
ſruggles have a tendency to increaſe them; the enthuſiaſtic 
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. deluſion under which Mary Wollſtonecraft naw ſuffered, never 
operates but upon ſuſceptible iuinds; its ſeduCtions, in tempers 
of extreme ſenſibility, are alway; dangerous, and often fatal. 

The affectionate heart of this admirable woman yearned to 
experience 'the tender charities 'of which it was but too exqui- 
ſitely capable; to have fulfilled the dutjes of wife and mother 
would have calmed thoſe feelings which, forcibly ſuppreſſed, 
preyed upon herſelf; converting the natural and healthful pro- 
penſities of an undebauched mind into a fruitful ſource of 
anguiſh. Sentiments of this nature ſuffer in the delineation ; 
it is on ſuch occaſions that human language appears coarſe and 
' feeble: to the few who can conceive theſe feelings no deſerip- 
tion is neceſſary; the attempt to paint them to thoſe wha un- 
derſtand them not, would be to profane them. That ro- 
mantic paſhon, which is the concomitant of genius, Who 
can clip its wing?—Not praportioned to the puny enjoyments of 
life, it is only true to the ſentiment, and feeds on itſelf. The 
paſſions which have been celebrated for their durability have 
always been unfortunate. They have acquired ſtrength by 
abſence and conſtitutional melancholy. The fancy has hovercd* 
round a form of beauty dimly ſeen *.“ 

In the cloſe of the year 1702 Mrs, Wollſtonecraft quitted 
England on a tour to France, with a yiew, as he expreſſed 
herſelf to a friend on the eve of her departure, . to loſe in 
public happineſs the ſenſe of private miſery.” She propoſed only 
an excurſion of a few weeks, but protracted her ſtay in Paris 
for more than two years. During her reſidence of twelve 
months in .Store-ſtreet, her literary ardour ſeems to have lan- 


guiſhed: ſhe produced little beſide ſome articles for the Analy- 
tical Review. 7 


It has ſeldom happened that a diſtempered tied has experi- 
enced relief from mere local change: the ſtricken deer 


carries in its heart the barbed arrow, Monſieur Fillietaz, 
to whoſe houſe in Paris Mary Wollſtonecraft had been 


invited, and whither ſhe repaired on her arrival, was at 
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that period abſent. Alone, in a ſtrange country, imperfect- 
ly acquainted with its language and manners, far removed 
from thoſe familiar and intereſting objects, aſſociated with the 
dea of home, and to the ſenſible heart endearing the recollec- 
tion; abruptly ſevered from cheriſhed habits and cordial intima- 
cies, a cruel languor took poſſeſſion of her ſpirits, while the 
melancholy tenor of her mind gave a jaundiced hue to the ob- 
jects that ſurrounded her. In this diſpoſition ſhe commenced, 
in letters, a ſeries of obſervations on the character of the 
French nation, which ſhe ſoon afterwards diſcontinued. One of 
theſe letters has appeared in her poſthumous works. 

In Paris ſhe renewed her acquaintance with Thomas Paine, 
whom ſhe had previouſly met jn London; while in the friend- 


ſhip of Helen Maria Williams, then reſident in France, the | 


experienced an agreeable reſource. Furniſhed with' letters of 
recommendation to ſeveral reſpectable families, ſhe became at 
length perſonally acquainted with many of the leaders of the 
French revolution; more particularly of the Briſſotine party, 
for which ſhe always expreſſed a predilection. Various acci- 
dents, which ſhe was accuſtomed to mention with regret, pre- 
vented her from being introduced to madame Roland, the he- 
roine of the Girondiſts: it is little to be doubted, had theſe 
extraordinary women met, that they would have felt the at- 
tration of congenial powers and qualities. 

At the houſe of Mr. Thomas Chriſtie, author of a volume 
on the French revolution, ſour months after her arrival in Paris 
1792, f ſhe commenced an acquaintance with Mr. Gilbert Imlay, 
a native of North America, which produced on her ſubſequent 
life and character important conſequences, With this gentle- 
man ſhe was induced to enter into an intercourſe of the moſt 
tender and intereſting nature. To this attachment reaſon and 
duty, as in a former inſtance, no longer feemed to be oppoſed. 
In the indulgence of a ſentiment that ſoothed and flattered her 
heart, ſhe was led to a connexion, that, without the forms, 
had with her all the ſanctity and deyotedneſs of a matrimonial 
engagement. Whatever were her opinions on the ſubject of 
marriage, as practiſed in European countries, where the wiſe, 
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reſigning her independence and civil exiſtence, becomes the ſole 
property of her huſband, her conduct in the preſent inſtance ap- 
pears to have been dictated by leſs ſpeculative motives. Mr. 
Imlay, upon inquiry, ſhe found poſſeſſed but of little perſonal 
property : her liberal temper and exertions for her family had 
ſubjected her to pecuniary embarraſſments; in which, from 
conſiderations more generous than prudent, ſhe choſe not to 
involve the man whom ſhe believed worthy of her heart. 
Strong minds diſtinguiſh between queſtions of expedience and 
of morality ; ſhe was not ignorant either of the forſeitures or 
the hazards to which the expoſed herſelf: the former ſhe had 
courage to contemn ; the latter, credulous from inexperience, 
and too ingenuous for diftruft, ſhe did not, as it proved, ſuffici- 
ently advert to. In a caſe like this, a ſolitary individual affords 
no example; Mary Wollſtonecraft's experiment was in a high 
degree perilous; it is improbable that another woman ſhould 
exiſt, equal in fortitude and reſource, ſimilarly circumſtanced: 
nor, for the credit of human nature, dare we believe, how pro- 
ffligate ſoever may be the ſtate of ſeciety, that a conduct, origin- 
ating in motives thus magnanimous, would, in all inſtances 
Have met with a ſimilar reward. There are few rules fo univer- 
ſal as to admit of no exception. The mind of Mary Woollſtone- 
craft was not formed on common principles. That ſhe was unfor- 
tunately fallible in appreciating merit muſt be allowed, and is to 
be regretted : neither will the diſtracted ſtate of the country in 
which ſhe then reſided, be overlooked by the candid mind when 
taking a review of this part of ber hiſtory. Her heart was 
formed for the endearments of domeſtic life; in the proſpe& of 
the gratification of this darling propenſity it reſted with delight; 
while the habitual melancholy of her temper gave place to leren 
confidence. 
Fatigued during oy youth (ſaid ſhe, in a letter addreſſed 
to this choſen friend), by the moſt arduous ſtruggles, not only 
to obtain independence, but to render myſelf uſeful; not 
merely pleaſure, for which I had the mot lively taſte, I mean 
the ſimple pleaſures that flow from paſſion and affection, eſ- 
eaped me, but the moſt OY views of life were im- 
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vrefſel by a difappointed heart on my mind. Since I knew you, 
I have been endeavouring to go back to my former nature, and 
have allowed ſome time to glide away, wg with the delight 
which only ſpontaneous enjoyment can give. | 

On another occaſion :—* You can ſcarcely imagine with 
what pleaſure I anticipate the day when we are to begin almoſt 
to live together ; and you would ſmile to hear how many plans 
of employment I have in my head, now that I am confident 
my heart has found peace in your . boſom. Cheriſh me with 
that dignified tenderneſs which 1 have only found in you; and 
your own dear girl will try to keep under a quickneſs of feeling, 
that has ſometimes given you pain— Ves, EI will be good, that I 
may deſerve to be happy; and whilſt you love me, I cannot 
again fall into the miſerable ſtate which rendered life a burthen 
almoſt too heavy to be borne.” 

„ Recolletion now makes my heart own to thee; bur, it 
is not to thy money-getting face, though I cannot be ſeriouſly 
diſpleaſed with the exertion which increaſes my eſteem, or rather 
is what I ſhould have expected from thy character. No; I have 
thy honeſt countenance before me—Pop—relaxed by tender- 
neſs; a little little wounded by my whims; and thy eyes gliſ- 
tening with ſympathy.— Thy lips then feel ſofter than ſoft— 
and I reſt my cheek on thine, forgetting all the world. I have 
not left the hue of love out of the picture the roſy glow; and 
fancy has ſpread it over my own cheeks, I believe, for I feel 
them burning, whilſt a delicious tear trembles in my eye, that 
would be all your own, if a grateful emotion directed to the 
Father of nature, who has made me thus alive to happineſs, did 
not give more wamth to the ſentiment it divides.” | 

„Though I have juſt ſent a letter off, yet, as captain 
offers to take one, I am not willing to let him go without a 
kind greeting, becauſe trifles of this ſort, without having any 
effect on my mind, damp my ſpirits:— and you, with all your 
ſtruggles to be manly, have ſome of this ſame ſenſibility.— Do 
not bid it begone, for I love to ſee it ſtriving to maſter your ſea- 
tures; beſides, theſe kind of ſympathies are the life of affection: 
and why, in cultivating vur F ſhould we try to 
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dry up theſe ſprings of pleaſure, which goſh. « out to give a freſh. 
neſs to days browned by care !”? _ ; 

I have juſt received your kind and rational letter, and 
would fain hide my face, glowing with ſhame for my folly.— 
I would hide it in your boſom, if you would again open it to 
me, and neſtle cloſely till you bade my fluttering heart be ſtill, 
by ſaying that you forgave me. With eyes overflowing with 
tears, and in the humbleſt attitude, I intreat you. Do not 
turn from me, for indeed 1 love you fondly, and have been very 
wretched, ſince the night I was ſo cruelly hurt by thinking that 
you had no confidence in me 

« It is time for me to grow more reaſonable, a few more of 
theſe caprices of ſenſibility would deſtroy me. I] have, in fact, 
been very much indiſpoſed for a few days paſt, and the notion 
that 1 was tormenting, or perhaps killing, a poor little animal, 
about whom I am grown anxious and tender, now I feel it alive, 
made me worſe. My bowels have been dreadfully diſordered, 
and every thing I ate or drank diſagreed with my ſtomach; 
ſtill 1 feel intimations of its exiſtence, though oy have * 
fainter. 

„Do you think that the creature goes regularly: to fleep? I 
am ready to aſk as many queſtions as Voltaire's Man of Forty 
Crowns. Ah! do not continue to be angry with me! You 
perceive that I am already ſmiling through my tears—Y ou have 
lightened my heart, and my frozen ors are melting into 
playfulneſs.” ; 

% ] am afraid that have vexed you, my OWn —— I 
know the quickneſs of your feelings—and let me, in the ſince- 
rity of my heart, aſſure you, there is nothing I would not ſuffer. 
to make you happy. My own happineſs wholly depends on 
you—and, knowing you, when my reaſon is not clouded, I 
look forward to a rational proſpect of as much felicity as the 
earth affords — with a little daſh of rapture into the bargain, if 
you will look at me, when we meet again, as you have ſome- 
times greeted, your humbled, yet moſt affeCtionate,” 

« What a picture have you ſketched of our fire-fide! Yes, 
my love, my fancy was inſtantly at work, and J found my head 
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on your ſhoulder, whilſt my eyes were fixed on the little crea- 
tures that were clinging about your knees. I did not abſolutely 
determine that there ſhould be fix—if you have not ſet Jo 
heart on this round number.“ 

«© You have, by your tenderneſs aud worth, twiſted your- 
ſelf more artfully round my heart, than I ſuppoſed poſſible.— 
Let me indulge the thought, that I have thrown out ſome ten- 
drils to cling to the elm by which I wiſh to be ſupported — This 
is talking a new language for me !—But, knowing that I am 
not a paraſite-plant, I am willing to receive the proofs of affec- 
tion, that every pulſe replies to, when I think of being once 
more in the ſame houſe with _ God bleſs you 

% Yours truly.“ 

« Believe me, ſage fir, you have not ſufficient reſpect for 
the imagination could prove to you in a trice that it is the 
mother of ſentiment, the great diſtinction of our nature, the 
only purifier of the paſſions — animals have a portion of reaſon, 
and equal, if not more exquiſite, ſenſes; but no trace of ima- 
gination, or her offspring taſte, appears in any of their actions. 
The impulſe of the ſenſes, paſſions, if you will, and the con- 
eluſions of reaſon, draw men together; but the imagination is 
the true fire, ſtolen from heaven, to animate this cold creature 
of clay, producing all thoſe fine ſympathies that lead to ra * 
rendering men ſocial by expanding their hearts, inſt 
leaving them leiſure to calculate how many comforts. _ 
affor 

Thoſe who can coldly regard the exquiſite picture which the 
preceding extracts afford, will but waſte their labour in pe- 
ruſing a narrative which they are little likely to comprehend: 
it is not to the tribunal of their judgments that ſentiments like 
theſe can appeal. 

A project of viſiting Switzerland, which Mrs. Wollſtone- 
craft had meditated, was, in the change of her proſpects, relin- 
quiſhed; her reſidence being fixed for the preſent in Neuilly, 
a village three miles from Paris, where ſhe occupied apartments 
in the houſe of a gardener, pleaſantly ſituated in the midſt of 
his W In this ſecluſion ſhe planned and partly executed, 
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A moral and hiftorical View of the French Revolution, ons 
volume only of which has been given to the public. From 
motives of delicacy her intercourſe with Mr. Imlay, in whoſe 
honour and tenderneſs ſhe contided, had hitherto been conducted 
in privacy; till, four months after its commencement, they 
were induced to divulge it, by the decree of the national con- 
vention reſpecting the impriſonment of the Engliſh. That the 
engagement was held mutually ſacred, ſhe ſeemed to entertain 
no doubts, having purpoſed to repair with Mr. Imlay to ſettle 
in America, In conſequence of the danger which now threat- 
ened her as an Engliſhwoman, it was judged neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhould bear the name of Imlay, and paſs as the wife of an 
American, for which purpoſe a certificate was granted by the 
ambaſſador of the United States. Having thus publicly avowed 
their attachment, they thought it moſt eligible to repair to Paris, 
and reſide under the ſame roof, | 

Till the preſent period her life had been a ſeries of difficulties, 
forrows, and diſappointments, to which her acute ſenſibility had 
added keener pangs: the degree of calamity is to be eſtimated 
rather by the ſuſceptibility of the ſufferer, than by the apparent 
magnitude of the event. There are perſons (to adopt the 
language of the writer“ from whoſe memoirs the materials for 
this narrative are principally extracted) © endowed with the moſt 
exquiſite and delicious ſenſibility, whoſe minds ſeem almoſt of 
too fine a texture to encounter the viciſſitudes of human affairs, 
to whom pleaſure is tranſport, and diſappointment is agony 
indiſcribable.“ 3 | 
Such appears to have been the character of this ſingular 
woman. To her affections, long forbidden to expand them- 
ſelves, exalted to enthuſiaſm by conſtraint, ſhe now gave 2 
looſe. Her ingenuous ſpirit, a ſtranger to diſtruſt, had yet a 
melancholy experience to acquire of the corrupt habits of man- 
kind, Her confidence, her tenderneſs, was unbounded, laviſh, 

ineffable, combining the force, the devotion, the exquiſite deli- 
| cacy and refinement, which in minds of energy, the chaſte 
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habits of female youth are calculated to inſpire, Abſorbed in a 
delicious tranquillity, ſhe fondly anticipated a period, now ap- 
proaching, when to the affections of. a wife would be added the 
ſympathies of a mother: . her. heart was ſatisfied, paſt ſorrowa 
faded from her memory, or were War only to a by 
contraſt preſent felicity. | 
From this viſion of happineſs hs was awakened by the tem- 


porary abſence of Mr, I. who, having engaged in commerce, 
was called from Paris, in the following September, ts ſuperin- 


tend the ſhipping of goods from Havre-de-Grace. Once more 
left in ſolitude, a prey to her own ſenſations, various inquietudes 
racked her ſoul, as ſhe vainly expected, week after week, 
month after month, the return of him whoſe apprehended 
« tenderneſs and worth had twiſted him cloſely round her 
heart,” The ferocious and ſanguinary temper which the Freach 
government at this period aſſumed, added to her anxiety and 
deepened the anguiſh which, in deſpite of her efforts, again 
fallened upon her ſpirits. Her feelings, on the execution of 
Briſſot, Vergniaud, and the twenty deputies, were heightened 
to indignant agony. In January 1794, finding the return of 
Mr. Imlay till uncertain, ſhe took the reſolution of quitting 
Paris (become, under the domination of Robeſpierre, a theatre 
of blood), and joining him at Havre. From January to Sep- 
tember another interval of domeſtic tranquillity enſued, during 
which ſhe gave birth to a daughter, on whom ſhe beſtowed 
the name of F rances, | in remembrance of the friend of her 
youth. 

In September Mr. I. departed from Havre and repaired to 
London, while by his deſire ſhe returned to Paris, the death of 
Robeſpierre having put a period to the proſeriptions that had 
ſtained the revolution with the blood of its moſt meritorious 
citizens. Mr. Imlay- had promiſed to rejoin her, in Paris, 
within two months. This expeCtation, on which ſhe fondly 
dwelt, to ſoften the pain of abſence, was fruſtrated ; new in- 
quietudes, conjectures, and apprehenſions, protracted the miſery 
of diſappointment; anxiety was continually kept alive by the 
alternations of hope and fear, by ſuſj you ſo intolerable to an 
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ardent . her mlnd became weakened, her health enfee- 
bled, hef fortitude broken, her time and talents. waſted, till 
deſpair at length ſeized upon her heart. She ſtruggled for a 
while to impoſe upon herſelf, to repreſs the convictions that 
| forced themſelyes upon her, to reſiſt that humiliating retraction 
of the judgment, reſpecting him on whoſe faith ſhe had reſted 
her future hopes, which the ſenſible heart admits not without 
agony. The fabric of rate felicity, which her fancy had buſied 
elf in ereRing, tottered to its foundation, threatening to 
overwhelm in its fall her darling plans. The following extracts 
from the letters publiſhed in her Poſthumous Works, afford an 
affecting and lively repreſentation of the preſent tate of her 
mind: 
I have been, my love, for chk days tormented by fears, 
that T would not allow to aſſume a form had been expecting 
you daily—and I heard that many veſſels had been driven on 
ſhore during the late gale.— Well, I now ſee your letter—and 


find that you are ſafe; I will not regret then that your exer- 
tions have bitherto been ſo unavailing. 


« Be that as it may, return to me when you have arranged 
the other matters, which —— has been crowding on you. I 
want to be ſure that you are ſafe—and not / ſeparated from me by 
a ſea that muſt be paſſed. For, feeling that J am happier than 
Jever was, do you wonder at my ſometimes dreading that fate 
has not done perſecuting me? Come to me, my deareſt friend, 
' huſband, father of my child !—All theſe fond ties glow at my 
heart at this moment, and dim my eyes. — With yon an inde- 
pendence is deſirable; and it is always within our reach, if afflu- 
ence eſcapes us—without you the world again appears empty to 
me. But 1 am recurring to ſome of the melancholy thoughts 
that have flitted acroſs my mind for ſome as paſt, arid haunted 
my dreams.” ' 

„Stay, my friend, whilit it is ab/olutely neceſſary.— I will 
give you no tenderer name, though it glows at my heart, unleſs 

you 
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you come the moment the ſettling the preſent objects permit.— 
I do not conſent to your taking any other journey —or the little 
woman and I will be off, the Lord knows where. But, as 1 
had rather owe every thing to your affection, and, I may add, 
to your reaſon, (for this immoderate defire of wealth, which 
makes ſo eager to have you remain, is contrary to 
your principles of action), I will not importune you. —I will 
only tell you, that 1 long to ſee you—and, being at peace with 
you, I ſhall be hurt, rather than made angry, by delays,— 
Having ſaffered ſo much in life, do not be ſurpriſed if I ſome- 
times, when left to myſelf, grow gloomy, and ſuppoſe that it 
was all a dream, and that my happineſs is not to laſt. I ſay 
happineſs, becauſe remembrance retrenches all the dark ſhades 
of the picture. 9 | 

« I will own to you that, feeling extreme tenderneſs for my 
little girl, I grow ſad very often when I am playing with her, 
that you are not here, to obſerve with me how her mind un- 
folds, and her little heart becomes attached !—Theſe appear to 
me to be true pleafures—and ſtill you ſuffer them to eſcape you, 
in ſearch of what we may never enjoy.—lt is your own maxim 
to “ live in the preſent moment.“ you do—ſtay, for God's 
fake; but tell me the truth—if not, tell me when I may ex- 
pect to ſee you, and let me not be always vainly looking for you, 
till I grow ſick at heart. 

« Adieu]! I am a Natl hurt.—I muſt take my darling t to 
my boſom to comfort me. 

] do not like this life of continual inquietude—and, entre 
nous, J am determined to try to earn ſome money here myſelf, 
in order to convince you that, if you chuſe to run about the 
world to get a fortune, it is for yourſelf—for the little girl and 
I will live without your affiſtance, unleſs you are with us. I 
may be termed prone-—the it fo—but I will never abandon cer- 
tain principles of action.“ 

&« I conſider fidelity and conſtancy as two diſtinct things; 
yet the former is neceſſary, to give life to the other and ſuch a 
degree of reſpect do I think due to myſelf, that, if only probity, | 
which is a good thing in its place, brings you back, never re- 
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9 if a wandering of the heart, or even a eaptice of 
the imagination, detains you—there is an end of all my hopes 
of happineſs—I could not forgive it, if I would. 

« | have gotten into a melancholy mood, you perceive. 
You know my opinion of men in general; you know that [ 
think them ſyſtematic tyrants, and that it is the rareſt thing in 
the world, to meet with a man with ſufficient delicacy of feeling 
to govern deſire. When I am thus fad, I lament that my 
little darling, fondly as I doat on her, is a girl.—Il am 
ſorrry to have a tie to a world that for me is ever ſown 
with thorns.” 

« You left me indiſpoſed, though you have taken no notice 
of it; and the moſt fatiguing journey I ever had, contributed 
to continue it, However, I recovered my health ; but a neg- 
lected cold, and continual inquietude during the laſt two 
months, have reduced me to a ſtate of- weakneſs I never before 
experienced. Thoſe who did not know that the canker-worm 
was at work at the core, cautioned me about ſuckling my child 
too long. God preſerve this poor child, and render her happier 
than her mother ! 

„But I am wandering from my ſubjeR: dd my head 
turns giddy, when I think that all the confidence I have had in 
the affeQtion of others is come to this, —I did not expect this 
blow from you. I have done my duty to you and my child; 
and if I am not to have any return of affection to reward me, I 
have the fad conſolation of knowing that I deſerved a better 
fate. My foul is weary—I am ſick at heart; and, but for 
this little darling, 1 would ceaſe to care about a life, which is 
now ſtripped of every charm.” 

When I determined to live with you, I was only governed 
by affection.—I would ſhare poverty with you, but I turn with 
affright ſrom the ſea of trouble on which you are entering.—l 
have certain principles of action: I know what I look for to 
found my happineſs on. It is not money.—With you I wiſhed: 
for ſufficient to procure the comforts of life—as it is, leſs will 
do. I can ſtill exert myſelf to obtain the neceſſaries of life for 
my child, and.ſhe does not want more at preſent.—I have two 
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For three plans in my head to earn our ſubſiſtence ; for do not 
ſuppoſe that, neglected by you, I will lie under obligations of 
a pecuniary kind to you No; I would ſooner ſubmit to me- 
nial ſervice, —1 wanted the ſupport of your affeftion—that gone, 


all is over !—I did not think, when I complained of ——'s 
contemptible avidity to accumulate money, that he would have 
dragged you into his ſchemes.” . 

When you firſt entered into theſe plans, you bounded 
your views to the gaining of a thouſand pounds. It was ſuffici- 
ent to have procured a farm in America, which would have 
been an independence. You find now that you. did Yot know 
yourſelf, and that a certain ſituation in life is more neceſſary to 
you than you imayined—more neceſſary than an uncorrupted 
heart — For a year or two, you may procure yourſelf what you 
call pleaſure; eating, drinking, and women; but, in the ſoli- 
tude of declining life, I ſhall be remembered with regret—I was 
going to ſay with remorſe, but checked my pen. 

As I have never concealed the nature of my connexion 
with you, your reputation will not ſuffer. I ſhall never have 
a confident: I am content with the approbation of my own 
mind; and, if there be a ſearcher of hearts, mine will not be 
deſpiſed. Reading what you have written relative to the deſer- 
tion of women, I have often wondered how theory and practice 
could be fo different, till I recollected, that the ſentiments of 
paſſion, and the reſolves of reaſon, are very diſtin.” 

« Scciety fatigues me inexpreſſibly—So much ſo, that find- 
ing fault with every one, I have only reaſon enough, to diſco- 
ver that the fault is in myſelf, My child alone intereſts me, 
and, but for her, I ſhould not take = pains to recover my 
health, 

As it is, I ſhall wean her, and try if by that ſtep (to which 
I feel a repugnance, for it is my only ſolace) I can get rid of 
my cough, Phyſicians talk much of the danger attending any 
complaint on the lungy, after a woman has ſuckled for ſome 
months, They lay a ſtreſs alſo on the neceſſity of keeping the 
mind trangat——ans, my God! how has mine been haraſſed! 
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But whilſt the Taprices of other women are ratified, « the 
wind of heaven not ſuffered to viſit them too rudely,” J have 
not found a guardian angel, in heaven or on earth, to ward off 
ſorrow or care from my boſom.” 

In the beginning of April 1795, Mr. I. ſtill alledging buſi- 
neſs as an excuſe for his ſtay, 9 5 her to meet 8 in 
London. 

« Here I am (fays ſhe, at 8 on the wing towards you, 
and I write now, only to tell you, that you may expect me in 
the courſe of three or four days; for I ſhall not attempt to give 
vent to the different emotions which agitate my heart - Vou may 


term a feeling, which appears to me to be a degree of delica 
that naturally ariſes from ſenſibility, pride — Still I cannot in- 


dulge the very affeQtionate tenderneſs which glows in my 
boſom, without trembling, till I ſee, by your eyes, that it is 
mutual. / 

I fit, loſt in thought, looking at the ſea—and tears ruſh 
into my eyes, when I find that I am cheriſhing any fond expec- 
tations.— have indeed been ſo unhappy this winter, I find it as 
difficult to acquire freſh hopes, as to regain . tranquillity. 
Enough of this—lie ſtill, fooliſh heart !—But for the little girl, 
I could almoſt wiſh that it ſhould ceaſe to beat, to be no more 
alive to the anguifh of diſappointment.” | 

From Havre ſhe proceeded to London, with à foreboding 
heart, ſtruggling to repreſs hope ſo often proved deluſive, yet 
fo congenial to her ſanguine ſpirit : ſhe returned to her native 
country only to find her cruelleſt apprehenſions verified, in the 
infidelity and ſubſequent deſertion of a man to whom ſhe had 
laviſhly confided her happineſs. 

% have laboured (fays ſhe, in a letter bearing the date of 
London) to calm my mind ſince you left me—Still I find that 
tranquillity is not to be obtained by exertion; it is a feeling ſo 
different from the reſignation of deſpair I am howeyer no 
longer angry with you—nor will I ever utter another complaint 
—there are arguments which convince the reaſon, whilſt they 

carry death to the heart. —We have had too many cruel ex- 
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planations, that not only cloud every future oe; but em- 
bitter the remembrances which alone give life to affeQtion,—Let 
the ſubject never be revived! T 

« Tt ſeems to me that I have not only loſt the hope, but the 
power of being happy.—Every emotion is now ſharpened by 
anguiſh.—My foul has been ſhook, and my tone of feelings 

deſtroyed.— I have gone out and ſought for diſſipation, if not 
| amuſement, merely to fatigue fail more, I find, my irritable 
nerves 
My friend—my dear friend examine yourſelf well—TI 
am out of the queſtion; for, alas! J am nothing and diſcover. 
what you wiſh to do—what will render you moſt, comfortable 
—or, to be more explicit—whether you deſire to live with me, 
or part for ever? When you can once aſcertain it, tell me 
frankly, I conjure you . believe me, | havs very involun- 
tarily interrupted your peace.” 

« I will not diſtreſs you by talking of the depreſſion of my 
ſpirits, or the ſtruggle I had to keep alive my dying heart. —lt 
is even now too full to allow me to write with compoſure.— 
##+#*, —dear , —am 1 always to be tofſed about thus? 
ſhall I never. find an aſylum to reſt contented in? How can you 
love to fly about continually—dropping down, as it were, in a 
new world—cold and ſtrange !—every other day? Why do 
you not attach thoſe tender emotions round the idea of home, 
which even now dim my eyes?— This alone is ene 
thing elſe is only humanity, electrified by ſympathy.” 

„Why did ſhe thus obſtinately cling to an ill-ſtarred, un- 
happy paſſion? Becauſe it is of the very eſſence of affection, 
to ſeek te perpetuate itſelf, He does not love, who can reſign 
this cheriſhed fentiment, withMt ſuffering ſome of the N 
ſtruggles that our nature is capable of enduring *.“ 

Near ſeven weeks ſhe paſſed under the ſame roof with Mr. L 
(in a furniſhed houſe which he had prepared for her reception), 
in vain efforts to awaken his ſenſibility and revive his tenderneſs. 
In proportion as had been her truſt, was now her nn | 
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ment; ſhe had yet to learn that ſenſuality hardens the heart, 
blaſts its beſt affections, abſorbs it in ſelfiſh gratification, ren- 
dering it callous to every. ſentiment of juſtice and humanity. 
The man on whoſe principles her mind had reſted, with whom 
her imagination had aſſociated every virtue, forgot in the 
blandiſhments of a young actreſs, from a company of ſtrolling 
comedians, the ſacred duties of a father, the tender endearments 
of a chaſte ineffable affection, that during its influence, by 
giving a temporary dignity to his character, had doncealed its 
groſſneſs, and impoſed on the diſcernment of a mind, with 
which his own had otherwiſe claimed no kindred. 

The ſtrength of a paſſion depends principally on the i _— 
tion of the perſon upon whom it operates, that ſketchin 
grand, ideal, picture, fondly attaches itſelf to fancied . 
lence, frequently aſſociated by flight accidents to the real quali- 
ties of its object: yet the ſentiments thus produced are not the 
leſs genuine, nor the leſs in nature; however erroneous, they 
are perhaps among the ſweeteſt and the fublimeſt that dignify 
the human character: he whom they have never ſubdued may 
boaſt his firmneſs and demand our reſpect; but it is to the being 
acceſſible to theſe delightful ſenſibilities that all the zntere/ting 
affections ſpontaneouſly cling. That enthuſiaſm which conſti- 
rutes the grander paſſions, is founded on illaſion: {tripped of the 
glowing colours in which fancy decks them, what are the 
objects for which ambition wades through ſeas of blood, for 
which martyrs, in all cauſes, for all opinions, braving deſtrue- 
tion, preſs forward to the ſcaffold or the ſtake ? 

Exhauſted by contending paſſions, diſguſted by diſappoint- 
ment, loathing life, this unfortunate woman determined to die; 
but her purpoſe, for the preſent, was prevented by him who, 
abſorbed in ſelfiſh indulgence, Rad ſported with her feelin 
trifled with her exiſtence, and conſigned her to anguiſh and 2 
| ſpair. The woman who loved him, to whom he had voluntarily 
given the moſt ſacred claims, the mother of his child, the 
friend who ſought to ennoble his character, by reviving in his 
heart the ſentiment that had purified it, was forgotten in the ca- 
prices of ſenſuality. 
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Snatched from the deſperation of her own purpoſes, this inte- 
reſting woman once more rouſed the energies of her character in 
the ſervice of the man who had transfixed her heart with an en- 
venomed arrow; the man for whom /he had dared to dic ! A com- 
mercial buſineſs in Norway, in which Mr. I was materially 
concerned, required the preſence of an active agent: Mary Woll- 
ſtonecraft generouſly determined on this occation to rifque the 
voyage, accompanied only by a female fervant, and the little 
Frances, from whom ſhe could not reſolve on ſeparating herſelf. 
This tour, for the purpoſe of promoting the intereſt of one who 
contemned the zeal and worth he was incapable of appreciating, 
gave riſe to a ſubſequent publication, entitled Letters from Scan- 
dinavia, a work that addreſſes itſelf to the heart, and ſeizes on its 
affections. | | 

« I am haraſſed by your embarraſfments (ſaid ſhe, in a private 
letter addreſſed to the ſame perſon), and ſhall certainly uſe all 
my efforts to make the buſineſs terminate to your ſatisfaction in 
which I am engaged, 

My friend—my deareſt friend I feel my fate united to 
yours by the moſt ſacred principles of my ſoul, arid the yearnings 
of—yes, I will fay it—a true, unſophiſticated heart.” 

„Do write by every occaſion ! I am anxious to hear how 
your affairs go on; and, ſtill more, to be convinced that you are 
not ſeparating yourſelf from us. For my little darling is calling 
papa, and adding her parrot word— Come, Come! And will 
you not come, and let us exert ourſelves? —1 ſhall recover all 
my energy, when I am convinced that my exertions will og? 
us more cloſely together.” 

*« Often do I figh, when I think of your N in 
buſineſs, and your extreme reſtleſſneſs of mind, Even now I 
am almoſt afraid to aſk you, whether the pleaſure of being free, 
does not over-balance the pain you felt at parting with me? 
Sometimes I indulge the hope that you will feel me neceſſary to 
you—or why ſhould we meet again ?—but, the moment after, 
deſpair damps my riſing ſpirits, aggravated by the emotions of 
tenderneſs, which ought to ſoften the cares of life.— God bleſs 
you | 1,» 

Further extracts from letters which (though they have ap- 
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peared fince her death, were not meant for the public eye) can- 
not fail, in this place, of intereſting the reader, a 

The laſt time we were ſeparated, was a ſeparation indeed 
on your part Now you have acted more ingenuouſly, let the 
moſt affectionate interchange of ſentiments fill up the aching void, 
of diſappointment. 'I almoſt dread that your plans will prove 
abortive—yet ſhould the moſt unlucky turn ſend you home to 
us, convinced that a true friend is a treaſure, 1 ſhould not much 
mind having to ſtruggle with the world again. Accuſe me not 
of pride—yet ſometimes, when nature has opened my heart to ita 
author, I have wondered that you did not ſet a Wee value on 
my heart.?“ 

&« What are you about? How are your affairs going on? It may 
be a long time before you anſwer theſe queſtions. My dear friend, 
my heart ſinks within me - Why am I forced thus to ſtruggle 
continually with my affections and feelings ?—Ah! why are thoſe 
affections and feelings the ſource of ſo much miſery, when they 
ſeem to have been given to vivify my heart, and extend my uſeful- 
neſs ! But I muſt not dwell on this ſubject. Will you not endea- 
vour to cheriſh all the affeCtion you can for me? What am 1 ſay- 
ing? Rather forget me, if you can—if other gratifications are 
dearer to you. How'is every remembrance of mine embittered 
by diſappointment? What a world is this! They only ſeem 
happy, who never look beyond ſenſual or artificial, mee 
Adieu!“ 

++ This is the fifth dreary day I have been foe by, the 

wind, with every outward object to diſguſt the ſenſes, and unable 
to baniſh the remembrances that ſadden my heart. 

How am I altered by diſappointment! When going to 
, ten years ago, the elaſticity of my mind was ſufficient to 
ward off wearineſs—and the i imagination. ſtill could dip her bruſh 
in the rainbow of fancy, and {ketch futurity 3 in ſmiling. colours. 
Now I am going towards the North in ſearch of ſunbeams ! 
Will any ever warm this deſolated heart? All nature ſeems to 
frown—or rather mourn with me, Every thing is cold—cold 
as my expectations! 

My friend—my friend, I am not well—a deadly weight of 

ſorrow 
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ſarrow lies heavily on my heart. I am again toſfed on the 
troubled. billows of life; and obliged to cope with diſfſiculties, 
without being buoyed up by the hopes that alone render them 
bearable. How flat, dull, and unprofitable,” appears to me 
all the buſtle into which I ſee people here ſo eagerly: enter! 
I long every night to go to bed, to hide my. melancholy face in 
my pillow; but there is a canker-worm in my bofom that never 
ſleeps.” 

« Believe me (and my eyes fill with tears af tenderneſs as I 
aſſure you) there is nothing I would not endure in the way of 
privation, rather than diſturb your tranquillity. If J am fated to 
be unhappy, I will labour to hide my forrows in my own boſom ; 
and you ſhall always find me a faithful, affectionate friend. 

I grow more and more attached to my little girl—and I 
cheriſh this affection without fear, becauſe it muſt be a long time 
before it can become bitterneſs of foul. She is an intereſting 
creature. On ſhip-board, how often, as I gazed at the ſea, have 
I longed to bury my troubled boſom in the leſs troubled deep; 
aſſerting with Brutus, that the virtue I had followed too. far, 
was merely an empty name!“ and nothing but the ſight of her 
—her playful ſmiles, which ſeemed to cling and twine round my 
heart—could have ſtopped me. 

«© What peculiar miſery has fallen to my ſhare! To act up 
to my principles, I have laid the ſtricteſt reſtraint. on my very 
thoughts - yes; not to ſully the delicacy of my feelings, I have 
reined .in my imagination; and ſtarted with affright from every 
ſenſation (J allude to , that, ſtealing with balmy ſweetneſs 


into my ſoul, led me to ſent from afar the fragrance of reviving. 


nature. 
„My friend, I have dearly paid for, one convidtion. Love, 
in ſome minds, is an affair of ſentiment, ariſing from the ſame. 
delicacy of perception (or taſte) as renders them alive to the beau · 
ties of nature, poetry, &c. alive to the charms of thoſe evane - 
ſcent graces that are, as it were, (gan muſt be felt, 
they cannot be deſcribed. VE; 
8 * Love i is a want of my heart. I have examined myſelf lately 
with 
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with more care than formerly, and find, that to deaden is not te 
calm the mind—Aiming at tranquillity, I have almoſt deſtroyed 
all the energy of my ſoul—almoſt rooted out what renders it 
eſtimable. Ves, I have damped that enthuſiaſm of character, 
which converts the groſſeſt materials into a fuel, that impercep- 
tibly feeds hopes, which aſpire above common enjoyment. De- 
ſpair, ſince the birth of my child, has rendered me ſtupid—ſoul 
and body ſeemed to be _—_ away before the withering touch of 
difappointment.”” 

„ ſhall not, however, complain. There are misfortunes fo 
great, as to ſilence the uſual expreſſions of ſorrow. Believe me, 
there is ſuch a thing as a broken heart! There are characters 
whoſe very energy preys upon. them ; and who, ever inclined to 
cheriſh by reflection ſome paſſion, cannot reſt ſatisfied with the 
common comforts of life. I have endeavoured to fly from myſelf, 
and launched into all the diſſipation poſſible here, only to feel 
keener anguiſh, when alone with my child, 

« Still, could any thing pleaſe me—had not diſappointment 
cut me off from life, this romantic country, theſe fine evenings, 
would intereſt me, My God! can any thing? and am I ever 


to feel alive only to painful ſenſations? But it cannot—it ſhall 
not laſt long.” 


*] am now on my journey to ——, I felt more at leaving 
my child, than I thought I ſhould—and, whilſt at night I ima- 
gined eyery inſtant that I heard the half- formed ſounds of her 
voice, —I aſked myſelf how I could think of parting with her for 
ever, of leaving her thus helpleſs? 

Poor lamb! It may run very well in a tale, that « God 
will temper the winds to the ſhorn lamb !” but how can I ex- 
pect that ſhe will be ſhielded, when my naked baſom has had to 
brave continually the pitileſs form? Yes; I could add, with 
poor Lear What is the war of elements to the pangs of diſap- 
pointed affection, and the horror ariſing from a diſcovery of a 
breach of confidence, that ſnaps every ſocial tie! 

„All is not right ſomewhere |—When you firſt knew me, I 
was not thus loſt, I could {till confide—for I opened my heart 
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to you—of this only comfort you have deprived me, whilſt my 
happineſs, you tell me, was your firſt object. Strange want of 
"+ 2 

„ will not complain; but, from the ſoundneſs of your un- 
derſtanding, I am convinced, if you give yourſelf leave to re- 
flect, you will alſo feel, that your conduct to me, fo far from 
being generous, has not been juſt. I mean not to allude to 
faQitious principles of morality ; but to the ſimple baſis of all 
rectitude. However I did not intend to argue Your not writ- 
ing is cruel—and my reaſon is pg diſturbed by conſtant 
wretchedneſs.” 

„Write to me then, my friend, and write explicitly, I have 
ſuffered, God knows, ſince I left you. Ah! you have never 
felt this kind of ſickneſs of heart] My mind, however, is at 
preſent painfully active, and the ſympathy I feel almoſt riſes to 
agony. But this is not a ſubject of complaint, it has afforded me 
pleaſure, —and reflected pleaſure is all L have to hope for—if a 
ſpark of hope be yet alive in my forlorn boſom. 

« will try to write with a degree of compoſure. I wiſh for us 
to live together, becauſe I want you to acquire an habitual ten- 
derneſs for my poor girl. I cannot bear to think of leaving her 
alone in the world, or that ſhe ſhould only be protected by your 
ſenſe of duty. Next to preſerving her, my moſt earneſt wiſh is 
not to diſturb your peace. I have nothing to expect, and little 
to fear, in life—There are wounds that can never be healed 
but they may be allowed to feſter in ſilence without wincing. 

« Yes; I ſhall be happy This heart is worthy of the bliſs ity 
feelings anticipate—and 1 cannot even perſuade myſelf, wretched 
as they have made me, that my principles and ſentiments : are not 
founded in nature and truth.” $ 

« You tell me that my letters torture you; I will not deſcribe 
the effect yours have on me. I received three this morning, the 
laſt dated the th of this month. I mean not to give vent ta the 
emotions they produced. Certainly you are right; our minds. 
are not congenial. I have lived in an ideal world, and foſtered 
ſentiments that you do not comprehend—or you would not treat 
me thus. I am not, I will not be, merely an object of compaſſion 
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—a- clog, however light, to teaſe you. Porget that T exiſt: 1 
will never remind you. Something emphatical whiſpers me to 
put an end to theſe ſtruggles. Be free—I will not torment, when | 
J cannot. pleaſe. I can take care of my child; you need not 
continually tell me that our fortune is inſeparable, that you will 
try to cheriſh tenderneſs for me. Do no violence to yourſelf ! 
When' we are ſeparated, our intereſt, ſince you give ſo much 
weight to pecuniary conſiderations, will be entirely divided. I 
want not protection without affection; and ſupport I need not, 

whilſt'my.faculties ate undiſtarbed.“ n 

« I am weary of travelling yet ſeem to have no home—no 
reſting-place to look to. I am ſtrangely caſt off.— How often, 
paſſing through the rocks, I have thought, But for this child, 
F'would lay my head on one of them, and never open my eyes 
again!“ With a heart feelingly alive to all the affections of my 
nature - I have never met with one, ſofter than the ſtone that I 
would fain take for my laſt pillow: I once thought 1 had, but 
it was all a deluſion. I meet with families continually, who are 
bound together by affection or 'principle—and, when Iam con- 
ſcions that T have fulfilled the duties of my ſtation, almoſt to a 
forgetfulneſs of myſelf, Jam ready to demand, in a murmuring 
tone; of Heaven, Why am I thus abandoned?“ 

% By what criterion of principle or affection, you term my 
queſtions extraordinary and unneceſſury, I cannot determine.— 
Lou deſire me to decide I had decided. You muſt have had 
long ago two letters of mine, from ——, to the ſame pur- 
port, to conſider.— In theſe, God knows! there was but too 
much affection, and the agonies of a diſtracted mind were but too 
faithfully pourtrayed !— What more then had I to ſay ?—The 
negative was to come from you. Y ou had perpetually recurred to 
your promiſe of meeting me in the autumn Was it 'extraordi- 
nary that I ſhould demand a yes, or no ?—Your letter is written 
with extreme harſſineſs, coldneſs I am accuſtomed to; in it 1 
find not a trace of the tendernefs of bumanity, much leſs of 
friendſhip.” 

The tremendous power who formed this heart, mult have 
forefeen that, in a world in which'ſelf-intereſt, in various ſhapes; 
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is the principal-mobile, I had little chance of eſcaping miſery.— 
To the fiat of fate I ſubmit.— I am content to be wretched ; but 
I will not be contemptible.—Of me you have no cauſe to com- 
plain, but for having had too much regard for you—for having 
expected a degree of permanent happineſs, when you only ſought 
for a momentary gratification, 

I am ſtrangely deficient in ſagacity.— Uniting myſelf to you, 
your tenderneſs ſeemed to make me amends for all ay former 
misfortunes.—On- this tenderneſs and affection with what con» 
fidence did I reſt but I leaned on a ſpear, that has pierced me 
to the heart, Vou have _ off a faithful friend, to purſue 
the caprices of the moment.” | 


Do not keep me in ſuſpenſe. —I expect nothing from you, 
or any human being: my die is caſt I have fortitude enough 
to determine to do my duty; yet I cannot raiſe my depreſſed 
ſpirus, or calm my trembling heart. — That being who moulded 
it thus, knows that I am unable to tear up by the roots the pro- 
penſity to affection which has been the torment of my life but 
life will have an end!“ 

„ muſt tell you, that I am very wk mortified by your 
continually offering me pecuniary affiſtance—and, conſidering 
your going to the new houſe, as an open avowal that you aban- 
don me, let me tell you that I will ſooner periſh than receive 
any thing from you—and I ſay this at the moment when I am 
diſappointed in my firſt attempt to obtain a temporary ſupply. 
But this even pleaſes me; an accumulation of diſappointments 
and misfortunes ſeems to ſuit the habit of my mind.“ 

„The grief I cannot conquer (for ſome cruel recollections 
never quit me, baniſhing almoſt every other) I labour to conceal 
in total ſolitude, —My life, therefore, is but an exerciſe of forti- 
tude, continually on the ſtretch—and hope never gleams in this 
tomb, where I am buried alive,” % 

My affection for you is rooted in my heart. —I know you 
are not what you now ſeem—nor will you always act, or feel, as 
you now do, though I may never be comforted by the change.— 
Even at Paris, my image will haunt you. — Yau will ſee my pale 

face 
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face—and fometimes the tears of anguiſh will * an yout heart, 


which you have forced from mine. 

„ cannot write. I thought I could quickly have refated 
all your ingenious arguments; but my head is confuſed, —Right 
or wrong, I am miſerable | 

It ſeems to me, that my conduct has always been governed 
by the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice and truth. Yet, how wretched 
have my ſocial feelings and delicacy of ſentiment rendered me !— 
I have loved with my whole foul, only to diſcover that I had no 
chance of a return—and that exiſtence is a burthen without it. 

I do not perfectly underſtand you. —If, by the offer of your 
friendſhip, you ſtill only mean pecuniary ſupport I muſt again 
eject it.— Triſling are the ills of poverty in the ſcale of my mis- 
fortunes. — God bleſs you!“ 

_ « Reſentment, and even anger, are momentary emotions with 
me—and 1 wiſhed to tell you ſo, that if you ever think of me, 
it may not be in the light of an enemy. 

That I have not been uſed well I muſt ever feel; perhaps, 
not always with the keen anguiſh I do at prefent—for I began 
even now to write calmly, and I cannot reſtrain my tears. 

« I am ſtunned !—Your late conduct ſtill appears to me a 
frightful dream.—Ah ! aſk yourſelf if you have not condeſcended 
to employ a little addreſs, I could almoſt ſay cunning, unworthy 
of you ?—Principles are ſacred things—and we never play with 
truth, with impunity. | 

The expectation (I have too fondly nouriſhed it) of regain- 
ing your affection, every day grows fainter and fainter.—Indeed, 
it ſeems to me, when I am more ſad than uſual, that I ſhall never 
ſee you more.—Yet you will not always forget me.—You will 
feel ſomething like remorſe, for having lived only for yourſelt 
—and facrificed my peace to inferior gratifications. In a com- 
fortleſs old age, you will remember that you had one diſintereſted 
friend, whoſe heart you wounded to the quick. The hour of 
recollection will come and you will not be fatisfied to act the 
part of a boy, till you fall into that of a dotard. I know that 
your mind, your heart, and your principles of action, are all 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior to your preſent conduct. You do, you muſt, reſpect 
me—and you will be ſorry to forfeit my eſteem.” 

Callous muſt have been the heart which letters like theſe 
failed to move : 

The perſon for whom, with a ſick mind and à wilted conſti- 
tution, ſhe was thus exerting Herſelf, had engaged to meet her 
on her return from Norway, perhaps at Hamburgh, and to paſs 
with her ſome time in Switzerland: his promiſes were faithleſe, 
and her diſappointments bitter and accumulated. The ambi- 
guity of his conduct urged her to repair to England; her very 
ſoul ſickened from theſe protracted anxities; ſhe conjured him 
to be explicit on the ſubje& of their future intercourſe, but her 
ſolicitude was ſtill evaded. 

In the beginning of October, while reſiding in lodgings in 
London, provided for her by Mr. I » ſhe at length ob- 
tained, through the medium of a fervant, the certainty ſhe ſought. 
In the firſt tumult of her feelings on this diſcovery, ſhe repaired 
to the houſe of the woman by whom ſhe had been ſupplanted, 
where, meeting Mr. I-——, ſome cruel explanations enſued : 
ſhe returned to her apartments in a ſtate of mind that mocks 
deſcription, a ſtate of mind which it requires a portion of her 
own ſenſibility even to conceive. In the agony of a broken 
ſpirit, ſhe once more meditated projects of deſperation ; her 
native courage and lofty ſpirit mingled a ſpecies of heroiſm with 
the anguiſh that had ſeized her: ſhe abhorred exiſtence; the per- 
ceived that the fervent character of her ſoul had in the purſuit 
of happineſs led her from illuſion io illuſion, through error into 
calamity ; the had chaced a phantom, and graſping it, found it 
diſſolve in her embrace. She felt, with all its pangs, the miſery 
which the generous, ardent, truſting ſpirit, treaſures up for 
itſelf when it “ reſts on human love.” From the retroſped of 
the paſt, her thoughts recoiled—over the future a dark cloud 
lowered! Hope, a thouſand times fruſtrated, at length ſeemed 
extinguiſhed ; fortitude was exhauſted by ſuffertng; the tone of 
her mind deſtroyed (as ſhe believed) for ever. Once more he 
reſolved ta die. She addrefled on her knees the man to whoſe 
lidertine habits ſhe had become a victim. 
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« I write to you now on my knees; 8 you to ſend my 
child and the maid with „to Paris, to be conſigned to the 
care of Madame , rue ſection de- „Should 
they be removed, can give their direCtion. | 
Let the maid have all my clothes, without diſtinction. 

% Pray pay the cook her wages, and do not mention the con- 
feſſion which I forced from her—a little ſooner or later is of no 
conſequence. Nothing but my extreme ſtupidity could have 
rendered me blind ſo long. Yet, whilſt you aſſured me that you 
had no attachment, I thought we might {till have lived together. 

„ ſhall make no comments on your conduct; or any appeal 
to the world. Let my wrongs fleep with me! Soon, very ſoon 
ſhall I be at peace. When you receive this, my burning head 
will be cold. 

. * I would encounter a thouſand. deaths, rather than a night 

Vike the laſt. Your treatment has thrown my mind into a ſtate 
of chaos; yet I am ſerene. I go to find comfort, and my only 
fear is, that my poor body will be inſulted by an endeavour to 
recal my hated exiſtence. But I ſhall plunge into the Thames 
where there is the leaſt chance of my being ſnatched from the 
death I ſeek. 
God bleſs you! May you never know by experience what 
you have made me endure. Should your ſenſibility ever awake, 
remorſe will find its way to your heart; and, in the midſt of buſi- 
neſs and ſenſual pleaſure, I ſhall appear betore you, the victim 
of your deviation from rectitude.“ 

Quitting her lodging and walking to the river ſide, the en- 
gaged a boat, with the deliberate purpoſe of plunging from it 
into the Thames. On her way, ſhe put ſeveral queſtions to the 
perſon who rowed her, and from his replies, was induced to make 
ſome change in her plan, leſt its execution ſhould be prevented. 
Having proceeded to Putney, ſhe there landed. Night drew on, 
a heavy rain began to fall, which ſuggeſted to her the idea of 
walking till her clothes had imbibed the moiſture, with a view 
of accelerating her deſign. For half an hour ſhe continued to 
pace backward and forward, alone and unobſerved, and at length 
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leaped from the top of the bridge. Her courage buoyed her up; 
folding her wet garments round her, ſhe made efforts to fink, 
which having effected, ſhe deſcribed herſelf as twice riſing 
again as from a, fainting fit, to the full ſenſe of her ſitua- 
tion. In theſe terrible moments, while her , purpoſe remained 
unſhaken, the idea of her child forcibly obtruded itſelf, awaken- 
ing all the mother in her heart. To the ſtruggles of expiring 
nature were added the ſtronger pangs of maternal tenderneſs. 
At length, reſolutely imbibing the water in large quantities, ſhe 
ſuffered a ſenſe of ſuffocation, and again ſunk to a temporary 
oblivion of her woes. A conſiderable period had elapſed before 
ſhe was obſerved from the ſhore, floating down with the tide, 
and, by the methods uſually adopted, on ſuch occaſians, reſcued 
from the arms of death. Whatever may be the concluſions of 
thoſe who, with their paſſions at reſt, calmly ſpeculate on the 
propriety of ſuicide, or putting an end to ſenſation when become 
an inlet only to miſery “, it is impoſſible not to admire the 
courage with which this unfortunate womin effected her purpoſe, 


or not to ſympathiſe in the anguiſh of a mind wounded * there, 
where the heart moſt exquiſitely feels.“ 


Awakened into tranſient remorſe by the conſequences of the 
miſery he had inflicted, even Mr. I betrayed, on this af- 
fecting event, ſome ſymptoms of humanity : procuring a phy- 
ſician to attend her, he prevailed upon her to remove from her 
lodgings to the houſe of a common friend; aſſuring her, * that 
the preſent wandering of his affections was of a caſual nature; 
ſuggeſting the idea of his return to her to whom he had given 
more ſacred claims; and of whoſe faithful and diſintereſted ten- 
derneſs he had experienced, alas] but too fatal proofs.” Theſe 
inſinuations rouſed once more her Janguid faculties: incapable 
of ſupporting the idea of a renewal of thoſe uncertainties which 
had racked her mind, ſhe was induced to propoſe an expedient 
not leſs romantic than extraordinary. 

« Tf we are ever to live together again, it muſt be now. We 
meet now, or we part for ever. Vou ſay, You cannot abruptly 
break off the connexion you have formed. It is unworthy of 


To the philoſopher, the vicifitudes of life, perhaps afford the only fatisfactory ar- 
gument on this ſubject, 
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my courage and character, to wait the uncertain iſſue of that 
eonnexion. I am determined to eome to a deciſion. - I conſent 
then, for the preſent, to live with you, and the woman to whom 
— Aſſociated yourſelf, I think it important that you 

Id learn habitually to feel for your child the affection of a 
father. But, if you reject this propoſal, here we end. You are 
now free. We will correſpond no more. We will have no in- 
tercourſe of any kind. I will be to ade ado 
dead. ” 

The impraCticability of ſuch a Man Joo not appear imme- 
diately to have occurred to Mr, ; but a little conſidera- 
tion induced him to retract a conſent which, with a view, per- 
'haps, of ſoothing her feelings, he had haſtily given. In the 
following month he repaired with the new object of his attentions 
to Paris, where he continued to reſide during three months, 
Mary Wollſtonecraft having previouſly fixed herſelf in apart- 
ments in Finſbury-place, adjoining to the reſidence of the 


lady whoſe friendly roof ſhe had quitted. Secluding herſelf from 


ſociety, her thoughts inceſſantly dwelling on the circumſtances 


of her deſolate fituation, nouriſhing in her heart an affection yet 


unextinguiſhed by her ſufferings, indulging in melancholy retro- 
ſpection, her ſoul's diſeaſe rapidly undermining the ſtrength of 


her frame, her health ſeemed daily to decline. 


On the return of Mr. E to England, for whoſe conduct 
ſhe was inceſſantly meditating excuſes, ſhe determined on mak- 
ing one more effort for an interview, flattering herſelf, that his 


preſent infatuation, every way (as ſhe conceived) unworthy of 


him, could not be of a permanent nature. The interview ſhe 
Tequeſted was denied to her with harſhneſs. Accidentally calling 
a few days after at the houſe of a common friend, ſhe learned 
was at that time in an adjoining apartment, 
engaged with a party of gentlemen : conſcious of the rectitude of 
her cauſe, and emboldened by the ſenſe of undeſerved injuries, 
ſhe reſiſted the well-meant expoſtulation of her friend, who 
would have diſſuaded her from her purpoſe, and, ſuddenly enter- 
ing the dining room, in which the company were aſſembled, 


led her infant, now near two years of 3ge, to the knees of its 
father, 
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father, Confounded by her preſence and her courage, Mr. — 
retired with her to another room, and, at her requeſt, promiſed to 
meet her at her lodgings on the enſuing day. He fulfilled his 
appointment, and by conciliating language calmed the anguiſh 
of her ſpirits ; a cheering ray of hope ſeemed to pierce the gloom 
that ſurrounded her, but, like a tranſient meteor, after dazzli 
her aching eye for a moment, it quickly diſappeared. In this 
interview he ſtill affected to ſpeak of returning, after the wan- 
derings of libertiniſm (with a debauched mind, and, probably, 
a ſhattered conſtitution) to repoſe on the tried faith of the only 
woman whom he had ever loved with diſtinction, entreating her to 
continue to bear his name, to which no other, he vehemently 
proteſted, ſhould eyer have a claim. It was not for the world 
(cad ſhe in a letter to a friend) that I complied with this requeſt, 
but 1 was unwilling to cut the gordian knot, or tear myſelf aw 

in appearance, when I could not in reality.” The ſucceeding 
day ſhe left town, paſſing ſome weeks in the country, in the 
houſe of a female friend, | 

On her return from this excurſion, new circumſtances occur- 
red, bringing with-them a further conviction of the duplicity and 
unworthineſs of the object for whom ſhe had fo perſeveringly che- 
riſhed tenderneſs ; ſhe reſolved therefore to rouſe her powers, and 
finally to rend from her heart an attachment which her reaſon and 
her principles equally contemned—an attachment now become 
humiliating to her character, and that had but too long been pro- 
ductive of an immenſe overbalance of pain. Making a laſt effort 
for freedom and tranquillity, ſhe reſolutely ſought to repel thoſe 
fatal recollections and affociations that had borne down her ſpirit, 
clouded her faculties, and blaſted her peace. She exerted her 
talents, forced herſelf into employment, changed the place of her 
reſidence, and addreſſed, for the laſt time, the man from whoſe 
inſtability ſhe had ſo ſeverely ſuffered. 

It is now finiſhed. —Convinced that you have neither re- 
gard nor friendſhip, I diſdain to utter a reproach, though I have 
had reaſon to think, that the . forbearance talked of has not 
been very delicate,—lIt is, however, of no conſequence. —I am 
glad you are ſatisfied with your own conduct. 
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I now ſolemnly aſſure you, that this is an eternal farewell. 
Vet I flinch not from the duties which tie me to life. 

That there is ſophiſtry ”” on one ſide or other, is certain; 
but now it matters not on which. On my part it has not been 
a queſtion of words. Yet your underſtanding or mine muſt be 
ſtrangely warped. 

The ſentiment in me is (till ſacred. If there be any part of 
me that will ſurvive the ſenſe of my misfortunes, it is the purity 
of my affections. The impetuoſity of your ſenſes may have led 
yon to term mere animal deſire the ſource of principle; and it 
may give zeſt for ſome years to come. — Whether you will always 
think ſo, I ſhall never know. 

It is ſtrange that, in ſpite of all you do, ſomething like con- 
viction forces me to believe, that you are not what you appear 
to be. 

„ part with you in peace.“ 

This letter, which put a period to the moſt afflitive incident 
in her life, was written in March 1796. However weakened 
by her ſorrows, her active ſpirit had not ſuffered itſelf, as in or- 
dinary caſes, to be engroſſed by them: this capacity of exertion, 
in ſeaſons of diſtreſs and difficulty, affords perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
characteriſtic of a ſuperior mind. Her letters from Norway had 
been written and prepared for the preſs, and a comedy ſketched, 


the ſerious incidents of which turn upon her own ſtory, within 
the laſt ten months, during which he had been twice prompted: 
to ſuicide, 


Hitherto, in recording the life of this admirable woman, me- 
lancholy has marked every page; her hiſtory, with but little 
variation, has exhibited a train of cares, ſtruggles, diſappoint- 
ments, and ſorrows ; the review of it inclines us to adopt the lan- 


guage of an eloquent writer“: “Of what uſe are talents and 


ſentiments in the corrupt wilderneſs of human ſociety ? It is a 


rank and rotten ſoil, from which every finer ſhrub draws poiſon 


as it grows. All that, in a happier field and a purer air, might 
expand into beauty and germinate into uſefulneſs, is thus con- 


verted into henbane and deadly nightſhade,” —The' cloud that 


® Godwin's Caleb Williams, * 
had 
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had overſhadowed her deſtiny at length began to diſperſe, the 
proſpect brightened, and the ſun of hope, diffuſing his rays | 
through the gloom, ſhed over the Jatter periods of her life (of 
which we ſhall take a brief view) a mild and benign luſtre. 

In the beginning of April 1796, Mrs. Wollſtonecraft removed 
to lodgings at Pentonville, in the neighbourhood of Somer's- 
town, in which reſided Mr. W. Godwin, a writer of diſtin- 
guiſhed talents, the boldneſs and ſingularity of whoſe ſpecula- 
tions had excited attention, and provoked oppoſition, in the 
philoſophic and literary world. Mr. Godwin h#1 caſually , 
met Mrs. Wollſtonecraft in a mixt company, previouſly to her 
excurſion to the continent, when, from ſome difference in their 
principles, they parted with impreſſions mutually unfavourable. 
Their acquaintance was now renewed, in conſequence of a meet- 
ing at the apartments of a common friend“, who had for- 
warded the interview, with a view of removing their prejudices, 
and of diverting the melancholy of a woman whoſe talents and 
misfortunes had excited in her heart the moſt affeQionate in- 
tereſt. This meeting led to a greater degree of intimacy between 
the parties, to which a friendly and confidential intercourſe gra- . 
dually ſucceeded, preparing the way for ſentiments ſtill more 
cordial and tender: ſorrow ſoftens the mind and irrefiſtibly diſ- 
poſes it to the claims of ſympathy. 

Embittered by undeſerved injuries, yearning after ſocial and. 
domeſtic affections, ſo dear to the ſenſible heart, ſuffering under | 
the cruelleſt ſpecies of widowhood, every previous tie abruptly diſ- 
ſolved, darling affociation, not gradually diſſevered, but rudely 
torn away without a ſingle pleaſing, recollection on which to 
reſt, impreſſed by the intellectual eminence, affected by the 
worth and kindneſs of Mr. Godwin, the ſuſceptible mind of 
Mary Wollſtonecraft admitted, almoſt unconſciouſly, while 
ſtruggling to obliterate the traces of the paſt, new impreſſions, that 
appeared to be more worthy of her, while they promiſed greater 
ſtability. Six months had elapſed,” ſince ſhe had reſolutely ba- 
niſhed from her foul the lingering remains of an attachment 
that had at length become incompatible with the reſpect due to 


® The wiiter of the preſent narrative. 
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herſelf, The ſpeculative opinions of Ms. Godwin rendered 


him adverſe to marriage; the pecuniary embarraſſments of Mrs. 
Wollſtonecraſt, it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, were leſſened ; nei- 
ther can it be believed, that, on ſuch a ſubject, a mind like hers 
could be capable of reſerve, Mr. Godwin, in conſideration of 


the inconveniences which had been already ſuſtained, and to 


which, from the habits of ſociety, the woman he loved might 
ſtill be expoſed, with a liberality which did him honour, waved 
his own ſcruples, and gave to the union which took place 
between them a legal ſanction. Their marriage was not imme- 
diately declared, Mr. Godwin indulging the delicacy of his wife, 
who ſhrunk from becoming again a ſubject of public diſcuſſion, 

It was now that her exhauſted heart began to find repoſe, that 
at peace with herſelf, ſhe diffuſed around her the tranquillity ſho 
enjoyed: her ideas of rational happineſs had ever been concen- 
tered in the circle of domeſtic affections; in ſeeking to realize her 
plans, ſhe had till this period been involved in undeſerved ca- 
lumny and diſtreſs ; to the calm ſatisfactions of nature and ſocial 
affection the beſt conſtituted minds are the moſt exquiſitely ſen- 
ſible. Had the ſenſibility of this extraordinary woman early 
found its proper objects, ſoftened by the ſympathies, and occu- 
pied by the duties of a wife and mother, ſhe had ſerenely purſued 
her courſe. The placid ſtream, that gliding through the mea- 
dows, fertilizes their banks, checked in its courſe, becomes a 
deſtructive torrent: thoſe ſtrong paſſions, that, ravaging the mind, 
afflict and deform ſociety, have their origin in oppoſition and 
conſtraint ; if in this way talent is ſometimes generated, it ſeems 
to be purchaſed too dear. 

The laws of nature are paramount to the cuſtoms of ſociety ; 
its dictates will not be ſilenced by factitious precepts. Thoſe who, 
without guilt or imprudence, find themſelves excluded ffom the 
common ſolace of their ſpecies, will be led to conſider the rea- 


ſonableneſs of this privation, of which its injuſtice tends to ag- 


gravate its importance. From the expenſive habits of ſociety, 
and its conſequent profligacy, a large proportion of women are 
deſtined to celibacy, while their importance, their eſtablithment, 
their pleaſures, and their reſpectability, are (with few. excep- 

tions) 
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tions) connected with marriage. Woe be to theſe victims of 
vice or ſuperſtition, if, too ingenuous for habitual hypocriſy, they | 
cannot ſtifle in the bottom of their hearts thoſe feelings which 
ſhould conſtitute their happineſs and their glory: that ſenſibility, 
which is the charm of their ſex, in ſuch fituations becomes its 
bittereſt curſe ; in ſubmitting to their deſtiny they rarely eſcape 
inſult ; in overſtepping the bounds preſcribed to them, by a ſingle 
error, they become involved in a labyrinth of perplexity and diſ- 
treſs. In vain may reflection enable them to contemn diſlinc- 
tions, that, confounding truth and morals, poiſon virtue at its 
ſource: overwhelmed by a torrent of contumely and reproach, 
a hoſt of foes encompaſs their path, exaggerate their weakneſs, 
diſtort their principles, miſrepreſent their actions, and, with deadly 
malice, or mercileſs zeal, ſeck to drive them from the haunts of 
civil life, | | 

Of the truth of theſe remarks the vindicator of female rights 
had not been without an experience. 

„ Thoſe who are bold enough (faid ſhe in a letter to a friend) 
to advance before the age they live in, and to throw off, by the 
force of their own minds, the. prejudices which the maturing 
reaſon of the world will in time diſavow, muſt learn to brave 
cenſure. We ought not to be too anxious reſpecting the opinion 
of others.—I am not fond of vindications. Thoſe who know 
me will ſuppoſe that I acted from principle.— Nay, as we in 
general give others credit for worth, in proportion as we poſleſs 
it—l am eaſy with reged to the opinions of the be/? part of man- 
kind I re on my own. 

Her union with Mr. Godwin, though ſanctioned by forms which | 
the prudent will not lightly be induced to violate, did not wholly 
exempt her from reproach : fome nice diſtinctions in the circle of 
her acquaintance which had at firſt excited her ſurpriſe, not un- 
mingled with regret, were nevertheleſs quickly forgotten—a mind 

like hers juſtly reſted on itfelf. More intereſting hopes and ſen- 
timents now occupied her thoughts: ſurrounded by reſpectable 
and intelligent friends, who knew how to appreciate her fine 
qualities, happy in the bofom of domeſtic peace, her heart once 
more expanded itſelf, her genius refumed its tone and vigour, 
( Literary ayocations, domeſtic pleaſures, and ſocial engagements, 
Gg4 o cccupied 
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occupied and diverſified her time; while ſhe anticipated with 
pleaſure an approaching period, that, by adding to her maternal 
cares, would afford a new exerciſe to her affections. : 

„She was a worſhipper,” ſays her biographer and huſband *, 
© of domeſtic life. She loved to obſerve the growth of affection 
between me and her daughter, then three years of age, as well as 
my anxiety reſpecting the child not yet born. Pregnancy itſelf, 
unequal as the decree of nature ſeems to be in this reſpect, is the 
ſource of a thouſand endearments. No one knew better than 
Mary how to extract ſentiments of exquiſite delight, from trifles, 
which a ſuſpicious and formal wiſdom would ſcarcely deign to 
remark. A little ride into the country with myſelf and the child, 
has ſometimes produced a fort of opening of the heart, a general 
expreſſion of confidence and affectionate ſoul, a fort of infantine, 
yet dignified endearment, which thoſe who have felt may under- 
ſtand, but which I fhould in vain attempt to pourtray.“ 

Reſting not in ſeifiſh and indolent enjoyment, her active ta- 
lents ſtill prompted her to various projects of uſefulneſs. A 
production in which ſhe had for fome time been engaged, was 
announced to the public under the title of The Frongs of Woman, 
being deſigned to exemplify thoſe evils, ariſing out of the laws and 
cuſtoms of civil inſtitutions, more peculiarly appropriate to her 
ſex—evils of which ſhe was but too well qualified to ſpeak. She 
had likewiſe planned a ſeries of letters on the management of in- 
fants, to be ſubjected to the reviſion of a medical friend, the in- 
troductory letter of which has appeared in her poſthumous works : 
alſo a ſeries of books for the inſtruction of children, a fragment 
of which, found among her papers, has been ſince publiſhed. 
In the execution of her novel, there is reaſon to believe, from the 
ſketch which has appeared, that ſhe had propoſed to employ con- 
ſiderable attention; aware of the difficulties which attend this 
ſpecies of compoſition, deſpiſed by pedants, but in which to en- 
ſure ſucccſs, powers of no common order muſt combine. Im- 
preſſed with this conviction, ſhe proceeded flowly, with frequent 
alterations and careful reviſions. In the former and moſt finiſhed 
part of the work, the Story of Jemima, an abandoned female 
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infant, trained up through oppreſſion and calamity, to vice and 
infamy, 1 is conceived and executed with originality and ſpirit: 

the remaining volumes, which appear under great diladvantages, 

in a mutilated ſtate, ſeem to allude to circumſtances in the life 

of the author: the favourable change in her ſituation, it is not 

improbable, had ſhe lived to conclude the work, might have 

deducted in ſome degree from its pathos. 

In the midſt of theſe flattering proſpects, ſhe felt the period 
of child-birth approach (W edneiday, Auguſt 30, 1797), which 
ſhe met with her uſual fortitude, and which her native courage, 
and the favourable circumſtances attending her former experi- 
ence, had enabled her to anticipate without apprehenſion : ſhe 
had always entertained an opinion, that on ſuch occaſions there 
was more propriety in receiving the aid of a female practitioner, 
and that notwithi:anding the defects“ in their profeſſional edu- 
cation, their {kill was adequate to common caſes. Het's unfor- 
tunately proved not to be a common caſe ; to a protracted delivery 
ſucceeded ſymptoms of a perilous nature, alarming for her ſafety 
the fears and tenderneſs of her friends. For the few following 
days more promiſing appearances revived their drooping ſpirits; 
on the enſuing Sunday theſe flattering expectations gave place 
to the moſt cruel ſolicitude. Every aſſiſtance that medical ſkill, 
or the tenderneſs of friendſhip could ſuggeit or afford, was 
adminiſtered in vain: ſupporting her ſufferings, while ſenſible of 
her ſituation, with exemplary patience and cheerfulneſs, the lin- 
gered till the following Sunday, September the toth, on which 
the expired, twenty minutes before eight in the morning. It 
did not appear that ſhe entertained apprehenſions of death till 
within two days preceding the event, when ſhe occaſionally 
adverted to it, without ſeeming to dwell on the idea, her fa- 
culties at that time being conſiderably impaired, The religious 
ſentiments ſhe had imbibed in her youth, had in them no ter- 
rours that could diſcompoſe a dying hour; her imagination had- 
embodied images of viſionary perfection, giving riſe to affections 
in which her n delighted to indulge. Her remains were 


Theſe efe@ts which are to be regretted, it is hoped, will be remedied by the 
wiſdom end delicacy of ſuture generations. 
| interred 
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interred in the church-yard of St. Pancras, Middleſex, where a 


plain monument has ſince been erected to her memory, bearing 
the following inſcription : 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN, 
AUTHOR OF 
A VINDICATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
BORN XXVII APRIL MDCCLIX, 
DIED X SEPTEMBER, Mpccxcvit. 


It would be difficult to review the life of this ſingular woman 
without being impreſſed by mingled ſentiments of tenderneſs and 
reſpect. The ſenſe of her errors (and who, with feelings as 
acute and paſſions as ardent, has not committed many miſtakes?) 
is abſorbed in ſtronger ſympathy with her ſorrows and reverence 
for her virtues, The qualities of her heart and the attainments 
of her underſtanding appear to have been eminently her own, 
her errors and her ſufferings aroſe out of the vices and prejudices 
of others. The powers and reſources of her mind, amidſt the 
_ diſadvantages of her ſex and ſtation, beſpeak talents of the higheſt 
order; her conceptions were bold and original, her freedom of 
thinking, and courage in ſtemming popular opinions, worthy of 
admiration. An obſcure individual, unknown and unſupported, 
Jhe raiſed herſelf by her own exertions to an eminence that 
excited, in an extraordinary degree, public attention, and afforded 
her a celebrity extending beyond the limits of the country which 
gave her birth. More than feminine ſenſibility and tenderneſs, 
united with maſculine ſtrength and fortitude, a combination as 
admirable as rare, were the peculiar characteriſtics of her mind. 
With an unconquerable propenſity to individual attachment, 
which, concentrating its feelings, has a tendency to narrow the 
heart, her's cheriſhed the moſt expanded philanthropy, and 
glowed with the warmeſt benevolence. She en and felt 
on a comprehenſive ſcale. 

Should it be alleged, that ſne was unſtable in attachment, let 
the nature, the virtue, and the reaſonableneſs of conſtancy be 

f defined, 
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defined, and let the circumſtances in which her affections chang- 
ed their object, be brought to the teſt, What ** ſweet remem- 
brance had ſhe, to ſooth, with virtue's kindeſt thoughts, 
her aching. breaſt, and turn her tears to rapture *“ 

Doubtleſs her conduct was in many inſtances imprudent, in 
ſome faulty; from the caprices of ſenſibility and the inequalities 
of genius,” ſhe was not exempt: a conceſſion humiliating to the 
pride of talent, but from which ignorance and dullneſs may ex- 
tract conſolation. 

To expect any being merely human ſhould, in its preſent 
ſtate, mingle with ſociety untainted by its corruptions, is to be 
ignorant of the ſympathetic nature of mind: he, who de- 
mands perfection, betrays little knowledge either of himſelf or his 
ſpecies: he, who looks for it in ardent tempers, has the book of 
nature yet to learn. Thoſe who diſplay eagerneſs in detecting 
the weakneſſes of ſuperior characters, would do well to weigh 
in the ſame balance their own proportion of goodneſs and great- 
neſs. A great charaQter, to excite emulation and rouſe the 
nobler paſſions, ſhould be placed in a juſt light and a certain 
point of view. A habit of ſearching for defects will inſenſibly 
beget imitation: he, who never warmed his heart by the 
contemplation of excellence, will ſcarcely riſe to arduous 
heights. 

Her own ſex have loſt, in the premature fate of this extra- 
ordinary woman, an able champion; yet ſhe his not laboured , 
in vain: the ſpirit of reform is ſilently pat: its courſc, 
Who can mark its limits? 

That ſomething could be added reſpecting the earlier progreſs 
of a mind thus gifted, is to be wiſhed rather than expected; 
the growth of intelle& and the riſe of ideas are rarely to be 
traced, On this ſubject we have no authority; but are inclined 
to ſuſpect, that, like the majority of her ſex, her ſtudies were 
deſultory and her attainments caſual, purſued with little method, 
under the direction of her taſte, or as her feelings took the 
lead. It does not appear that ſhe was acquainted with any 


®* Akenfide's Pleaſures of Imagination, 
. ſcience, 
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ſcience, or pretended to learning in its appropriate ſenſe :; her 
knowledge of the French language had been incidentally ac- 
quired for colloquial purpoſes, and the buſineſs of tranſlation ; 
with the latter view, ſhe had alſo applied herſelf to the German. 
Confiding in the ſtrength of her faculties, and the richneſs of 
her imagination, ſhe had paid but little attention, even in her 
native Janguage, to grammatical propriety ; an error of which, 
in the latter periods of her life, ſhe became fully ſenſible. Her 
mind probably owed its activity to the difficult circumſtances in 

ich ſhe had been placed, to the force of her paſſions, and to 
the early neceſſity for the exertion of her powers. 

Her perſon was above the middle height, and well propor- 
tioned; her form full; her hair and eyes brown ; her features 
pleaſing ; her countenance changing and impreſſive ; her voice 
foft, and, though without great compaſs, capable of modula- 
tion, When unbending in familiar and confidential con- 


verſation, her manners had a charm that ſubdued the heart. 


— — — 


RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 


Or all the gifts of nature, or acquirements of education, 
that of eloquence is perhaps the moſt faſcinating, and alſo the 
beſt calculated to make an inſtantaneous and powerful impreſ- 
ſion on the hearts of mankind. It is however confined, like 
many of the productions of natural hiſtory, to certain favoured 
regions; for it is to be found only in perfection in the mild 
climate of liberty, as it always ſhrinks from the blaſt of deſpo- 
tiſm, and withers beneath the baneful frowns of a tyrant. 
Hiſtory, both ancient and modern, atteſts this fact. We have 
all been told of the luxury and refinements of Perſia, but her 
orators are yet to be named; while thoſe of the little republican 
ſtates of Greece, which ſhe vainly endeavoured to ſubdue, are 
familiar to our cars, and conſtitute the theme of every ſchool- 
boy. 
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boy. Before the expulſion of the Tarquins we hear but little 
of Roman eloquence; and until the memorable conteſt between 
Charles I. and his parliament, that of England hardly deſerves 
to be named. It was at that critical period, amidſt the ſtruggles 
between the liberties of the ſubje& on one hand, and the prero- 
gatives of a king on the other, that the elegant and flowing 
diction of the ſenate began to be cultivated and eſteemed. But 
its ſplendour was reſerved for a more recent epoch : as it was not 
until a civil war had taken place between Britain and her colo- 
nies, that our vernacular eloquence attained its full perfection. 
It was then that the patriot ardour of a Saville, the maſculine 
ſenſe of a Barre, the epigrammatic force of a Dunning, aud 
the inſinuating addreſs of a Shelburne, were exerted with un- 
common energy and effect; it was then that a Fox diſplayed: a 
vigour of intellect, joined to a variety and a compaſs of dition, 
that had never been equalled before that period ; it was then that 
a Burke exhauſted all the powers of a commanding genius, and 
a claſſical imagination; and while the thunders of one Pitt yet 
vibrated on the aftoniſhed ear, the milder eloquence of another 
captivated all hearts, and flattered the nation with the fond hope 
that he was deſtined to ſurpaſs his father both in talents and in 

virtue. | We 
Edmund Burke was a native of Ireland. The people of that 
iſland, ſo Jong curſed and diſtracted by religious feuds, did not 
accede ſo readily to the principles of the reformation as their 
neighbours the Engliſh ; and a decided majority are catholics at 
this day. To that claſs of men the immediate progenitors of 
Mr. Burke appertained; but either actuated by the dread of 
pe nal ſtatutes, and legal diſabilities, or, what is far leſs probable, 
converted, by the voice of perſuaſion, to the faith of their oppreſ- 
fors, they conformed to the eſtabliſhed church. Certain it is 
that his father, who was an attorney firſt in Limerick, and after- 
wards in Dublin, avowed himſelf a proteſtant; for ſuch was 
the ungenerous and cruel perſecution of the times, that thoſe of 
another perſuaſion were ſhut out not only from the public 
offices of the ſtate, but alſo from the emoluments of the law. 
Edmund was born in the capital January 1, 1730; and, after 
receiving 
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receiving a prefatory education in his own vicinage, ho was ſent 
to Ballytore* boarding ſchool, and placed under the tuition of 
Abraham Shackleton, a quaker of conſiderable celebrity, on 
whom the courteſy of the neighbourhood had conferred a de- 
gree t, which his own modeſty would neither permit him to ſo- 
licit, nor accept from an univerſity. 

Committed to the care of a maſter ſo admirably qualified for 
the important buſineſs of inſtruction, young Burke applied to his 
ſtudies with commendable aſſiduity, and became one of the 
numerous examples that might be adduced, to demonſtrate the 
falſehood of that popular but dangerous maxim, that young men 
of genius are always deſtitute of application. 

In this ſeminary he laid the foundation of his knowledge in 
the languages of antiquity; whence he was hereafter to borrow 
the elegance of his taſte, and the models and imagery of his 
eloquence, From this ſource was alſo, moſt probably, derived 
that love of liberty, which germinating at certain periods in his 
boſom, ſo often pointed his oratory, inflamed his paſſions, and 
animated his ſentiments; which in his beſt days acquired him a 
reputation almoſt unequalled in our times; and even after de- 
clining age, and approaching death, had ſapped both mind and 
body, was at length ſtifled rather than extirpated. 

At this reſpectable ſchool ſeveral years of his life were ſpent; 
and the attachment of the maſter, and the gratitude of the 
pupil, reflect honour on both, The former lived to ſee his 
ſcholar attain a conſiderable degree of reputation; and he on 
his part was accuſtomed to ſpend a portion of his annual viſit to 
Ireland at Ballytore f. How different this from the uſual inter- 


courſe 


®* Ballytore, or, as it is ſometimes called Ballitore, is a village chiefly peopled, and 
built by, quakers. It is ſituated near Timolin, e the river Griſs in the county of 
-Kildare, and province of Leinſter, 


+ That of Dr. Shackleton. 


1 The ſon, and grandſon, of Abraham Shackleton, ſucceeded him at Ballytore« 


ſchaol. The latter is reported to be ſtill alive z and the following eccentric adver- 
tiſement is ſaid to have been circulated ſome time ſince by him: 


"WP | «© BALLYTORE- 
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courſe between perſons ſo ſituated? The pedant often views 
the emancipated youth, over whom he has exerciſed an uncon- 
trolled dominion, with no friendly .eye; while the affociation 
of ideas, connecting puniſhment with learning, frequently pre- 
ſents to the mind of the latter the form of N anus 
vizor of an inſtructor. 

From a provincial ſeminary Edmund was ſent to the univers 
ſity of Dublin. Here, however, he does not appear to have 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf either by application or talents. His cha- 
racer, as a ſtudent, was merely negative. He exhibited no 
{ymptoms of a precocious genius, obtained no palms in the 
academic race, and departed even without a degree. During 
this period, however, he commenced author; and his firſt eſſays, 
which were of a political nature, appear to have been not only 
unfavourable to liberty, but alſo to his country. 

Nations governed with a mild and beneficent ſway are al- 
ways peaceable and contented: for we do not diſcover in the 
hiſtory of mankind, that any ſociety ever yet exiſted which 
acted in uniform hoſtility to its own happineſs. Now it _— 
muſt be allowed, that from the time of Elizabeth, Ireland, with 
a few ſhort intermiſſions, has exhibited an almoſt continued 
ſcene of commotion; and the frequent conceſſions, either re- 
luctantly granted or manfully extorted, prove that her ſtate was 
ſuch as to be in want of melioration. Soon after the laſt at- 
tempt for reſtaring the houſe of Stuart had proved abortive, in 
conſequence of the battle of Culloden, the people ſeemed to 
awaken from the flumber of ages, and meditate their enfran- 
chiſement. Among the patriots of that period, Dr. Lucas, a 


„ BALLYTORE BOARDING-SCHOOL, © 
« Abraham Shackleton informs his friends, and the public, that being placed 

guardian over the morals of the youth under his care, he declines, from conſcientious 
motives, to teach that part of the academic courſe which he conceives injurious to 
morals, and ſubverſive of ſound principles : particylarly thoſe authors who recom- 
mend, in ſeducing language, the illufions of love, and the abominable trade of war. 
Thoſe who deſign their ſons for the college will take their meaſures accordingly, He 
profeſſes to fit youth for buſineſs, and inſtruct them in polite literature, His terms 
are 61, per quarter: no entrance money demanded,” 
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phyſician of great reſpectability, was eminently conſpicuous; 
and the people of the capital, actuated by gratitude, returned 
him one of their members to. parliament. Not content with 
expoſing the exiſting ſyſtem of miſgovernment, in the houſe of 
commons, he publiſhed ſeveral ſtrictures on the meaſures of the 
day, and became proverbially popular. | 

Mr. Burke, either ſeduced by the proſpect of ha or 
 aftuated by motives that then appeared to him to be honourable, 
imitated the ſtyle and manner of the doctor with conſiderable 
ſucceſs; and by inſidiouſly exaggerating his principles, at- 
tempted to bring both them and their aſſertor into diſgrace. 
The ſtudent ſo far ſucceeded as to exhibit his own inge- 
nuity; but he failed completely in the main object, for 
Doctor Lucas enjoyed a high e to the day of his 
death *. 


Mr. Burke now addicted himſelf to 5 purſuits, particularly 
logic and metaphyſics; and is ſaid to have planned a refutation of 
the ſyſtems of Berkley and Hume. While thus employed in 
treaſuring up the means of attaining a ſpecies of celebrity, 
which far different avocations prevented him afterwards from 
aſpiring to, he was not inattentive to the grand object of obtain- 
ing a ſuitable ſettlement in life; for his family was not opulent, 
and he already panted after independence. He accordingly became 
a candidate for a vacant chair + at the univerſity of Glaſgow. 
The immediate reaſon of his failure i is not Aeli known; but 


® This e is repreſented in the following manner, by a perſon who pro- 
ſeſſes to write he life of Edmund Burke, but appears to be utterly unacquainted 
with Dr. Lucas: , 

In the year 1749, EM a demagogue apothecary, wrote a number of very daring 
papers againſt government, and acquired as great popularity at Dublin, as Mr. Wilkes 
aſterwards did in London. Burke, whoſe principal attention had been directed to 
mere important objects than the categories of Ariſtotle, perceived the noxious ten- 
dency of levelling doctrines. He wrote ſeveral eſſays in the ſtyle of Lucas, imitat- 
ing it ſo completely as to deceive the public: purſuing Lucas's principles to conſe- 
quences obviouſly reſulting from them, and at the ſame time ſhewing their abſurdity 


and danger. The firſt literary effort of his mind was the expoſure of the abſurdity 

of democ ratical innovation. This was the Ticinus of our political Scipio.“ Biſet's 

Life of Ednund Burk:, p. 18, 19. | 
+ The profeſſorihip of logic, 


his 
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his ii did not entitle him to this {Aakcererit; and it is not 
at all unlikely that his intereſt in Scotland, and the obſcurity of 
his name and attainments, were ſuch as to afford him no rational 
proſpect of ſucceſs. On this he repaired to the metropolis, and 
enrolled his name as a ſtudent of the Inner Temple. 

It appears from his ſpeeches, his writings, and his converſa- 
tion, that he ſtudied the grand outline of our municipal juriſ- 
prudence with particular attention; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther he ever entered into the minutiæ. Indeed the verſatility of 
his talents, and his avocations, was but little calculated for that 
dull and plodding circuit which can alone lead to an inti- 
mate knowledge of our laws. Beſides, if he had been gifted 
with the neceſſary application, both time and opportunity were 
wanting: for it is well known that at this period of his life the 
res anguſia domus did not permit the ſtudent to dedicate 
his attention ſolely to this, or indecd to any other ſingle od 
ject. 

The exhauſted ſtate of his finances called frequently for a 
ſpeedy ſupply, and inſtead of perufing the pages of Bracton, 
Fleta, Littleton, and Coke, he was obliged to write eſſays, let- 
ters, and paragraphs, for the periodical publications of the day. 
Put if theſe purſuits diverted his attention from graver ſtudies, 
they acquired him a facility of compoſition, and a command of 
ſtyle and of language, which proved eminently erviceabie in 
the courſe of his future life. 

His health, however, became at length impaired, and a nerv- 
ous fever enſued. This circumſtance induced him to call in the 
aid of Dr. Nugent, one of his own countrymen, a medical 
man whoſe manners were more amiable than his practice was 
extenſive, This gentleman, who had travelled on the continent, 
and was an author * himſelf, readily diſcovered the ſource ot his 
malady, and, dy removing him from books and buſineſs to his 
own houſe, ſoon effected a cure. That event is ſaid to have 
been haſtened, it not entirely completed, by a FR of an- 


Dr. N. publiſhed © The * Tour, &c. NO CER acte d as travelling 
tutor to ſeveral young men of rank, 0 
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ether kind; the orainplifhe daughter of his hoſt; - This lady 
was deſtined to become his wife; 2 n ehe particularly 
fortunate for him, as her diſpoſition was mild and gentle, and 
ſhe continued, through a long ſeries of years, and many viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, to ſoothe and tranquillize paſſions always violent, 
and often tumultuous. 

Our ſtudent ſeems at length to have Inonuined once more to 
endeavour to diltinguiſh himſelf as an author, and he accord- 
ingly took advantage of the death of a celebrated peer to write 
a work * after the manner of that nobleman; in which, by ex- 
aggerating his principles, he ſhould be enabled to bring them into 

contempt. What he had before attempted againſt the patriotiſm + 
of Dr. Lucas, was now again tried in reſpect to the philoſophy 
of lord Bolingbroke : but it is allowed on all hands that this 
effort alſo proved unſucceſsful, for the treatiſe in queſtion was 
for a long time conſigned to oblivion, and would never have 
been heard of, had it not been reſuſcitated by his future fame. 
Another performance made ample amends : his Effay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful ” attracted a high degree of reputation, 
and acquired him conſiderable celebrity as a man of letters. In 
addition to the profits of the publication, he is ſaid on this occa- 
ſion to have received a preſent from his father ef one hundred 
pounds . But his circumſtances muſt have been greatly embar- 
raſſed about this time, as he was obliged to ſell his books; and 
ſbrely nothing but the extremity of diſtreſs could have forced a 

man of letters to ſuch a meaſure. 

The work we have juſt mentioned, having an immediate re- 
lation to taſte, excited a deſire in fir Joſhua Reynolds, even 
then at the head of his proſeſſion, to become acquainted with 
Mr. B. and a friendſhip enſued which continued uninterrupted 
during the life of the painter, and was unequivocally teſtified 
dy a handſome bequeſt in his will. Dr. Johnſon alſo ſought 
and obtained an intimacy with him, and he now became the 


conſtant frequenter of two clubs, compoſed of ſome of the 
- moſt celebrated men of that day 1. | 


A literary 


A Vindication of Natural Society. + Biſſet's Life of Ed. Burke, p. 36. 
+ One of theſe met at the Turk's Head tavern in Gerrard-ſtreet, and conſiſted of the 
following 
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A literary Work on a new plan, firſt ſuggeſted in 1750, and by 
ſome attributed to the Dodfleys, and by others to Mr. Burke, be- 
came, for ſome time, a conſiderable ſource of emolument to 
him. This was called the Annual Regiſter ;”” a publication 
that ſoon obtained conſiderable celebrity, and of which he 5 
the ſuperintendance for ſeveral years. 

He was, at length, called off from his literary labours by avo- 
cations of a far different kind. A gentleman who afterwards 
derived the cognomen. of © ſingle 3 Hamilton,“ from a 
celebrated oration, having been appointed ſecretary to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, invited his friend Mr. Burke to accom- 
pany him thither ; this offer he, readily complied with, and al- 
though he acted in go public ſtation, and performed no ſervices 
to that then, as now, unhappy country, he was rewarded with 


following members : Dr. Johnſon, Mr. (afterwards fir Joſhua Reynolds), Dr. Gold- 
ſmith, Mr. Topham Beauclerc, Dr, Nugeat, Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Bennet Lang- 
ton, Mr. Chamier, Mr. Garrick, and Mr. Burke. 

The other aſembled at the St. James's coffee-houſe, and Beſides many of the live, 
was compoſed of the following members: Mr, Cumberland, Dr. Douglas, the preſent 
biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Bernard, dean of Derry, Nr. Richard Burke, Mr. William 
Burke, Mr. Hickey, c. Dr. Goldſmith, who was Mr. Burke's contemporary at 
Dublin college, was a member of both, and wrote the epſtaphs of thoſe who com- 
poſed the latter, That on Mr. B. has often been praifed. The part, however, 
in which he terms him d too cool” for a patriot, appears ironical at the preſent 
moment. 


% Here lies our god Edmund, whoſe genius was ſych, 
« We ſcarcely can praiſe it, or blame it too much; 
e Who, born for the Univerſe, narrow'd his mind, 
&« And to party gave up what was meant mankind, 


% Though fraught with all learning, yet ſtraining his throꝶt, 
« To perſuade Tommy Townſhend to lend bim a vote; 
0 Who too deep for his hearers full went on refining, 
«© And thought of cunvincingy while they thought of dining; 
*© Though equal to all things, for all things uofit, 
. Too uice for 3 ſtateſman, too prous for a wit; 
% For a patrist tc cool; for a drudge diſobedient ; 
« And too fond of the right, to purſue the expedient, 
«© In ſhort, "twas bis fate, unemploy'd or in place, fir 
& To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor,” 


. a penſion 
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a penſion of 300l. per annum, which he ſoon * dio of 
for a ſum of money *. 

On his return to England he amuſed himſelf, as uſual, with 
literary compoſition, A ſeries of Eſſays, written by him in a 
newſpaper +, which, at one time, obtained great celebrity, 
attracted the notice of the late marquis of Rockingham; and 
Mr. Fitzherbert, a member of parliament, and father of the 
preſent lord St, Helen's, in conſequence of this circumitance, 
introduced him to that nobleman: From this moment he was 


_ deſtined to become a public man, and to dedicate his ſtudies, his 


eloquence, and his pen, to politics. 
Lord Rockingham having proved more compliant than the 
earl of Chatham, the former nobleman was brought into 


power, and ſeated on the treaſury bench. On this occafion he 


ſelected Mr. Burke as his private ſecretary, an ofhce of no 
power and very little emolument, but which naturally leads to 
both. As it was now necefiary he ſhould have a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, although it cannot be ſuppoſed that he was legally quali- 
fied in reſpe& to property, he applied to lord Verney, who was 
patron of Wendover, a borough at that time dependent on him, 
and principally occupied by his tenants. By conſtituents of this 
deſcription the private ſecretary of a firſt lord of the treaſury 
was inſtantly nominated; aad it is not a little reyzarkable that 
the ſame men, who, during the period of his opulence, would 


have returned his horſe, had he been preſented as a candidate 
with a chri/:an-name, actually eſpouſed the cauſe of, fortune 


againſt his lordſhip, and at the latter part o& his life refuſed to 


return their e maſter 
„ 7 4 r 

Soon after his return all political connexion with Mr. Harailton ceaſed ; but we 
truſt that the motive was more honour-ble than that affigned by late biographer, in 
conſequence of information derived © from an intimate friend of both, a member of 
the preſent parliament.” On finding Mr. H:'s abilities vnaccompanied'by that degree 
of induſtry which leads to ſucceſs, © he (Mr. B.) wrote a letter, the ſubſtance of which 
was an expoſtulktion concerning Hamilton's indolence 3 reminding him that be bim- 
Je'f bad a growing fa wily'to maintain, and m turn his talents to wohat would Le u ſc ful j 
and vn that account, that he maſ Felircal. oy © 2255 zate Wer : men of more ee exertions.”' 


t r he Public Advertiſer. 
Having 
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Having thus obtained. a. feat in 1755, he prepared to fit him- 
ſelf for his new ſituation, He was already provided with all the 
neceſſary talents, and was only deficient in the forms of buſineſs, 
and the facility of expreſſing his ſentiments before a public au- 
dience. The firſt of theſe was maſtered by ſedulous attention; 
and as to the ſecond, if we are to give credit to thoſe who pre- 
tend to he intimately acquainted with this period of his life, he 
overcame all difficulties by a previous initiation elſewhere. In 
ſhort he had acquired celebrity at the © Robinhood.“ before 
he attempted to ſpeak. | in the Britiſh ſenate, and vanquiſhed an 
eloquent ** baker ere he began to cope with the great orators 
of the nation. | 

Holding a confidential place under the Rockingham admi- 
niſtration, he of courſe ſupported all its meafures, A former 
miniſtry, anxious to increaſe its influence by means of increaſed 
impoſts, had conceived the idea of taxing America through 
the medium of a parliament in which ſhe was not repreſented, 
Having attempted to carry this into effect by means of the 
famous ** ſtamp act,“ the Americans, alarmed at what they 
conceived to he a flagrant violation of every principle of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, made ſuch a fpirited reſiſtance to the 
meaſure that it was abandoned, and the Rockingham party 
readily conſented to the repeal. Under the pretext, however, 
of vindicating the honour of the crown, moy unfortunately 
propoſed and carried the Declaratory Act,“ by means of 
which, although the original ſcheme had been abandoned, the 
principle on which it was built was aſſerted anew, and a foun- 
dation laid for all the miſeries that afterwards enſued. Bur if 
this ſhort-lived adminiſtration deferved no great credit on this 
occation, it is entitled to conſiderable praiſe on accouhit of other 
parts of its conduct; for it repealed the cyder act, procured 
a declaration of the houfe of commons, condemning the 
ſeizure of papers, and a reſolution againſt general warrants. 
The firſt of theſe afforded great relief to ſuch of the counties 
as cultivated orchard grounds, and the two laſt were called 
for by the criminal conduct of their n in reſpect to 
Mr. Wilkes. | 

H by 3 | On 
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On retiring from office they, however, did not carry much 
popularity along with them, as lord Chatham and his friends, 
who in ſome meaſure monopolized the public favour, were en- 
truſted with the management of affairs for a ſhort time; and it 


is extremely probable that they would have ſunk into neglect, 
had not America been driven into reſiſtance. 


It now fell to the lot of lord North to enforce the ſcheme 
which the Grenville party had projected, and wiſhed to carry 
boldly into execution ; which the Rockingham adminiſtra- 
tion had by an unaccountable blunder at once annihilated 


and recognifed, and which they afterwards manfully, and at 
length ſucceſsfully oppoſed. 


This forms the moſt brilliant epoch of Mr, Burke's life. He was 
' hoſtile to the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes; an act which the houſe 
of commons afterwards reſcinded from its records, On the applica- 
tion of the diſſenters for relief, he took up their cauſe, and expreſſed 


his reſentment, in very animated terms, againſt that miſguided po- 
| Ley, which permits all thoſe not within the pale of eſtabliſh- 
ment to enjoy liberty leſs by right than by connivance v. But 

| perhaps 


On February 18, 2773, fer Harry Houghton moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the Relief of Proteſtant Difſenters in the Article of Subſcription. This was 
vehemently appoſed by fir Wm. Bagot on two grounds: firſt, becauſe the penal laws 
againſt ſuch of the diſſenters as did not ſubſcribe were never put in force; and 
ſecondly, becauſe he believed that the attempt to ſet afide the thirty-nine articles 
was agitated with a deſign unfavourable to Chriſtianity, The reply of Mr. Burke was 
nearly as follows: 

0 ] propoſe, fir, taking notice of what fell from the honourable gentleman's lips, 

eonſidered in a two-fold polht of view. He advanced the following poſitions 1— 
That the diſſenters enjoyed liberty by connivence 3 and that toleration was an attack 
upon Chriſtianity. The diſſenters enjoy liberty by connivance? My good fir, what 
fort of liberty is this? Vbat, fir, is liberty by connivance, but a temporary relaxation 
of flavery® Is this a ſort of liberty calculated for the meridian of England ? 

« Monteſquieu places liberty in an exemption from fear. Are perſons who enjoy 
_ by connivance only—are they exempt from fear, and diveſted of apprehenſion ? 
To talk then, Gr, of a connivance, is to talk of a temporary ſuſpenſion of tyrarny. 
You are defirous to keep the rod hanging over the difſenters' heads, at the very in- 
Kant you aſſure them they ſhall never ſmart under its ſtripes. Why then, at onte, 
nat {et their hearts at reſt, by removing the impending . Why not releaſe 

them 
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perhaps the nobleſt part of his conduct conſiſted in his ſteady 
and uniform oppoſition to the American war, and his marked 
and declared hoſtility to the abettors of it. His ſpeech againſt 
the Boſton Port Bill“ was one of the moſt charming ſpe- 
cimens of oratory that had ever been exhibited in the Britiſh 
ſenate; and on the 19th of April, 1774, on a motion for the 
repeal of the tea duty, he diſcovered ſuch talents, that an old and 
reſpectable member * exclaimed, ++ Good God! what a man 
is this !—How could he acquire ſuch tranſcendent powers T?“ 


And 


them from the dread of thoſe penal ſtatutes, the cruelty of which ſo ſhocks your 
generous nature, that you think it incumbent on you to declare they never (hall be 
put in execution? The queſtion, fir, anſwers itſelf, and to cavil at its propriety, is 
to carp at truth, and elude con viction. | 

« As to what the honourable gentleman let fall concerning toleration being an at- 
tack upon Chriſtianity, it is an aſſertion ſo contrary to truth · and hiſtory, that it 
ſcarcely ſtands in need of refutation. By tuleration Chriftianity flouriſhed. While 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches were tolerant they were illuſtrious; they were 
venerated ; they were held in ſacred eſtimation. When the Romiſh church ſet aſide 
its toleration, and had recourſe to threatenings, laughter, and perſecutions, com- 
motions enſued ; ecclefiaſtical anarchy prevailed ; and the kingdom of darkneſs was 
erected on the ruins of Chriſtianity, Inſtead of combating the common foe, 
Chriſtians combated each other. Inſtead of taking arms againft the grand deceivers, 
they ſtrove by every deceptious art to haraſs and torment thoſe whom they ought to 
have cheriſhed and loved as brethren. In ſhort, the want of toleration has leſſened 
the number of believers 3 and for that reaſon I would have all proteſtants united, that 
we may be better enabled to make a common cauſe again infidels of every denomi - 
nation. 

«© The church of England, fir, has not a firmer friend than myſelf. I with h 
Muſtrious. I wiſh her head may reach that heaven to which ſhe would conduct us ; 
but I would alſo wiſh her family as numerous as poſſible, I would wiſh a brotherly 
affe ction to prevail among her offspring. I would have Chriſtians united. I would 
have them join in every attempt to cruſh the powers of darkneſs, and trample 
under foot the foe to God and man. Like a mother, tender of her children, I 
would have the church, with wide-extended arms, receive in her boſom every 
believing ſon; not with unnatural auſterity reproach her offspring, and drive 


them to ſeek for eaſe, for pleaſure, and for comfart, in the harlot lap of 
fidelity." 


Lord John Cavendiſh. 

+ This ſpeech abounds with the eFaGoos of genius, and diſplays many Ge (alles | 
of wit, as well as ſeveral maſterly delineations of public characters; but the ſubjeR 
itſelf is often loſt in the ſplendour that ſurrounds it; and it may be objeRed, that be 
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And when in reply to another who had ſaid, “ That the 
Americans were our children, and it was horrible to revolt 


againſt their parent!“ the orator uttered the following paſſage, 
the whole houſe was electrified: 

6 They are our children, it is true ; but when children aſk be 
bread, we are not to give them a ſtone. — When thoſe children 
of ours wiſh to aſſimilate with their parent, and to reſpect the 
beauteous countenance of Britiſh liberty, are we to turn to them 
the ſhameful parts of our conſtitution? Are we to give them 
our weakneſs for their ſtrength ; our opprobrium for their glory ; 
and the ſlough of ſlavery, which we are not able to work off, to 
ſerve them for their freedom 2 . : 


One of Mr. Butke's chief opponents in this memorable debate 


too often brings himſelf and his friends into the foreground of the Fun as if they, 
and not the Americans, had been the principal objects. 

« On this buſineſs of America, I confeſs 1 am ſerious,” ſays he at the concluſion, 
tc e n to ſacine;s. I have had but one opinion concerning it ſince I fat, and before I 
_ fat in parliament. The noble lord (lord North) will, as uſual, probably, attribute the 
part taken by me and my friends in this buſineſs, to a defire of getting his place. Let 
him enjoy the happy and original idea, If I deprived him of it, I ſhould take away 
moſt of his wit, and all his argument. But 1 had rather bear the brunt of all his wit, 
and indeed blows much heavier, than ſtand anſwerable to God for embracing a ſyſtem 
that tends to the deſtruction of ſome of the very beſt and faireſt of his works. But 
1 know the map of England as well as the noble lord, or as any other perſun ; and I 
know that the way I take is not the road to preferment. My excellent and honour- 
able friend under me on the floor (Mr. Dowdeſwel!), bas trod that road with ęreat 
toil, for upwards of twenty years together, and he has not yet arrived at the noble 
lord's deſtination. However, the tracks of my worthy friend are thoſe I have ever 
wiſhed to follow; becauſe I know they lead to honour. Long may we tread the 
ſame road together, whoever may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at us on our 
journey.” 

In the courſe of this celebrated oration Mr. Burke, after recapitulating all the 
- tranſaQtions, and referring to the correſpondence of miniſters reſpecting America, 
made the following emphatical and ſolemn declaration: 


« [ w'il be content to be declared inf:mous, if I do not to the laſt hour of my 
life, at all times, in all places, and upon all occaſions, exert every power with which 
I either am, or ever ſhall be, legally inveſted, in order to obtain and maintain for the 
eontinent of America, that ſatisfaction which I bave been authoriſed to promiſe this 
day, by the confidential ſervants of our gracious ſovereign, bo te my certain Inmw- 
Edge rates bis 2 fo on that be <oould rather part with bis crown than preſerve it 9 
deceit.” 0 


Was 
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was Mr. Wedderburne, now lord Loughborough, who had left 
the oppoſition, and accepted the place of ſolicitor· general; but 
this was amply compenſated by the acceſſion of a youthful orator, 
who, ſpurning the trammels with which he had hitherto been 
ſurrounded and beſet, ſtarte l indignant from the treaſary bench, 
and ranged himſelf on the fade of his country. Although Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Burke had often broken a lance with each other, 
in the wordy war, from oppotite ſides of the houſe, they now 
united in the moſt cordial bonds of friendſhip, and it had been 
happy, perhaps, for their country, and for themſelves, if names 
which fo long ſharel the joint applauſe of their fellow-citizens, 
had glided down the ſtream of time together. | 

On the diſſolution of a parliament which had inflicted ſo many 
miſeries on its country, Mr. Burke, who had hitherto repreſented 
Wendover, as the nominee of Lord Verney, was now elected for 
Malton, by the appointment of the marquis of Rockingham. A 
circumſtance occurred, however, about this period, which afforded 
him the proſpect of being reſcued from ſuch an ignominious de- 
pendence, and tended to render the ſenator, who was always talk- 
ing of freedom, free himſelf, 

The city of Briſtol, the merchants of which had become rich 
by the commerce with America, were likely to ſuffer by its inter- 
diction. This conſideration alone rendered many of them hoſtile 
to the proceedings of the miniftry ; but nobler and more exalted 
motives aCtuated the boſoms of others, particularly the quakers, 
diſſenters, and other ſectariſts, who were moved by 7zeal againſt 
oppreſſion, and a' love of liberty imprinted on their minds by a 
cor ſtitution which had remained until then inviolate. Grati- 
fied by the exertions of Mr. Burke in behalf of civil and religious 
freedom, they put him in nomination for their city, and ſent into 
Yorkſhire, to requeſt his immediate perſonal attendance. After 
conſulting with his patron concerning an offer ſo flattering and 
unexpected, accompanied at the ſame time with aſſurances moſt 
punctually fulfilled, that he ſhould be put to no expence whatever, 
he immediately ſet out for the weſt of England, and found that 
no leſs than three candidates had ſtarted before him. The firſt . 
was lord Clare, afterwards lord Nugent, one of the former repre- 

ſentatives, 
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. whoſe unpopularity was ſuch, that he ſoon diſcovered 
the neceſſity of reſigning all his pretenſions; two, therefore (Mr. 
Cryger and Mr. Brickdale), only remained in the field, and the 
former of theſe, like Mr. Burke unn was averſe to a rupture 
with America. 

The new candidate did not appear on the bullinge until the 
afternoon of the ſixth day's poll, on which occaſion he addreſſed 
the electors in a very able ſpeech, admirably calculated for the 
occaſion. He began by expreſſing a modeſt difidence of his own 
abilities, and a high opinion of the important truſt they were 


aſſembled to conſer. He then boldly declared himſelf hoſtile to 


a conteſt with America, and aſſerted, that England had been ren- 
dered flouriſhing by liberty and commerce, the firſt of which was 
dear to his heart, while the latter had been a favourite object of 
his ſtudies, both in its principles and details *. 

This harangue was well received by the electors, the con- 
teſt proved propitious to his wiſhes, and when the ſheriffs had 


But though Mr. Burke appeared ſo fincere in his panegyrics on trade, and ſo 
ambitious, as he pretended, to derive authority and ſupport from the repreſentation of 
a great commercial city, yet no man had in his heart ſo deeply rooted a contempt for 


| the character and profeſſion of a merchant. He had imbibed all the prejudices of 


the old Romans with reſpeR to trade : the words merchant and thief always appeared 
to him nearly ſynonymous; and he never could ſeparate the idea of commerce from 
that e excluſion, monopoly, and avarice. 

« Do not talk to me, ſaid he once in the houſe of commons, of the liberality 
and patriotiſm of a merchant: his God is his gol his country his invoice—his deſk 
his altar—his ledger his bible—his church his exchange—and he has faith ip none 
but his banker.” . 

« In converſi ng with his moſt intimate friends he oſten amuſed himſelf with turning 

into ridicule the narrow, contracted ideas of the generality of merchants; and ſaid, it 
was juRt as abſurd for the citizens of Briſtol to chooſe a merchant for their repreſenta- 
tive, as it would be in the people of Birmingham, had they the right of Ro to 
ſend a ſmith to parliament. 
4 By way of illuftration, he uſed to relate the circumſtance of his having made 2 
well received ſpeech from the huſtings of Briſtol, when poor Caucen, ſtanding by 
his fide, but maſter of no other language than the ſhort vocabulary of the compting- 
bouſe, cried, © I ſay ditto to Mr. Burke—l ſay ditto to Mr. Burke.“ 

Here was a fellow,” obſerved the orator, 4 fit to be truſted with the defence of 
the deareſt rights ahd intereſts of a great nation, and at a crifis too, which required the 
utmoſt combination of wiſdom and talents.” 

McCormick's Mem. of the _ Bon. Edmund Burke, p. 164. 
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notified; at the cloſe of the poll, that he arid Mr. Cruger were 
elected, he made the moſt brilliant addreſs on the occaſion that 
had ever been heard within the walls of a city celebrated rather 
for its opulence than its eloquence. 

Mr. Burke immediately returned from his-new conſtituents to - 
parliament, with increafed vigour, reputation, and zeal. The earl 
of Chatham, having failed, notwithſtanding his reputation for 
wiſdom, in an attempt to adjuſt the troubles of the colonies by 
means of a conciliatory bill introduced by him into the houſe of 
peers for that purpoſe, the criminal obſtinacy of the miniſtry 
now became apparent to every one. This circumſtance, which 
would have appalled an inferior man, did not, however, diſcou- 
rage the member for Briſtol from a ſimilar attempt in another 
place; and accordingly, March 22, 1775, he brought forward 
his thirteen celebrated propoſitions, which were intended to cloſe 
the fatal breach, and heal all the differences between the mother 
country and her colonies. 

He began by aſſerting, that the plan about to be. ſubmitted to 
their conſideration, was founded on the ſure and ſolid baſis of 
experience; for neither the chimeras of imagination, abſtract 
ideas of right, nor general theories of government, ought to be at- 
tended to on ſuch an occaſion as this. Governments, he ob- 
ſerved, to be practicable and beneficial, ſhould be adapted to the 
feelings, habits, and opinions of the governed, for without this 
every ſcheme of rule would prove ineffeQtual, and even dan- 
gerous, as deſpotiſm itſelf muſt bend to circumſtances and ſitua- 
tions. 

Diſclaiming, therefore, every conſideration of right, he wiſhed 
to contemplate the whole merely as an object of policy. With- 
out inquiring whether they had a right to render their people 
miſerable, he would aſk whether it was not their -intereſt to 
make them happy ?—and inſtead of arguing with the lawyers, 

what they could do, he deemed it more conſonant to the principles. 
of reaſon, humanity, and juſtice, to conſult rather what they 
ought to do in an emergency like the preſent? | 

After obſerving that the colonies, as they had hitherto been 
governed, were living monuments of the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 


he 
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he took a view of their origin and progreſs, their ardent love of 

liberty“, the aſtoniſhing growth of their population, the rapid in- 

creaſe of their commerce +, fiſheries, and agriculture, He then 
Pointe 


ls the charaQter of the Americans, a love of freedom i is the predom' nating fea- 
ture which marks and diſtinguiſhes the whole: and as an ardent is always a jealous 


affeQion, your colonies become ſuſpicious, reſtive, and untractable, whenever they 


fee the leaſt attempt to wreit from them by force, or ſhuffle from them by chicane, 
what they think the only advantage worth living for. 

«-This fierce ſpirit of liberty, is ſtronger in the Engliſh e probably, than in 
any other people of the earth, and this from a great variety of powerful cauſes.” 

+ © As to the wealth the colonies have drawn from the ſea by their fiſheries, you 
bad all that matter fully opened at your bar. 

« You furely thought thofe acquiſitions of value, for they ſeemed even to excite 
yeur envy; and yet the ſpirit by which tt at enterpriſing employment has been exer- 
ciſed, ought rather, in my opinion, to have raiſed your eſteem and admiration. And 
prays fir, what in the world is equal to it? Paſs by the other parts, and Jook at the 
manyer in which the people of New England have of late carried on the whale fiſhery. 
Whilſt we follow them among the tumbling-mountains of ice, and behoid them pene- 
trating into the deepeſt frozen receſſes of Hudſon's bay and Davis's ſtraits, whilſt 
we are locking fog them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the oppoſite regions of Polar cald, that they are at -the Antipodes, and engaged 
under the frozen ſerpent of the South, 

Falkland iſland, which ſeemed too remote, and too romantic an object for the graſp 
of national ambition, is but a age and reſting place in the progreſs of their victor ous 
induſtry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more e to Nn than the accumu· 
lated winter of both the pole s. 

% We know, that while ſome of them draw the line, and ſtrike the 8 on the 
coaſt of Africa, others run the Jongitude, and purſue their gigantic game along the 
coaſt of Brazil, No fea but what 1s vexed with their fiſheries. No climate that is 
not witneſs to their toils.” Neither the perſeverance of Holland, nor the activity ef 
France, nor the dcxterous and firm ſagacity of Engliſh enterpriz*, ever carried this 
molt perilous mode of hardy induſtry to the extent to which it has been puſhed by 
this recent people; a people who are ſtill as it were but in the griſtle, and not yet 
bardened into the bone of-. manhood. 

« When I contemplate. theſe things; when I know that the colonies in general, 
owe little or nothing to any care of cuis, and that they are not ſqueezed into this 
bappy form by the conſtraints of watchful and ſuſpicious government, but that 
through a wiſe and ſalutary neglect, a generous nature has been ſuffered to take her 
own way to perfection: when I reflect upon theſe effects, when I ſee how profitable 
they have been to us, I feel all the pride of power fink, and all preſcription in the 
wiſdom of human contrivances melt, and die away within me. My rigour relents. 


I pardon ſomething to the ſpirit of liberty. 


« 1 now paſs to the colonies in another point of view=their argricu'ture. This 
they 


. 
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pointed out the manner in which Wales, and the counties pala- 
tine of Cheſter and Durham had been admitted into © an intereſt 
in the conſtitution ;” and endeavoured to deduce fromthele fats; 
that it had always been the grand principle of Britiſh policy to ſe- 
cure the attachment of all parts of the empire by-ſimilar means. 
To this good old principle he therefore wiſhed to recur; he took 
the doctrine, language, and mode of reaſoning contained i in for- 
mer acts of parliament as his models, and on theſe he meant to | 
eſtabliſh the equity and juſtice of a taxation of Anierica, by grant | 
and not by impeſition; to mark the legal competency of the co- 
lonial aſſemblies for the ſupport of thei government in peace, 
and for public aids in times of war; to acknowledge that this 
legal competeney has had a dutiful and beneficial exerciſe; and 
that experience has ſhewn the benefit of their grants, and the 
futility of parliamentary taration, as a method of ſupply . 

His plan, on this occaſion, embraced not only an immediate 
conciliation, by a repeal of the late coercive- acts, but alſo the 
creation of an independent judicature, and the regulation of the 
courts of admiralty. The whole however was quaſked by a large 
majority * on the ſide of the miniſter, who moved the n 
queſtion, and got rid of the ſubjecck. 

Thus, while the Britiſh tabinet rejected every idea of recon- 
ciliation on one hand, it prepared, on the other, to inflit new acts 
of ln on _ ome by's means of odious Ws, width | 


they have proſecuted with ſuch a ſgirt that befides feeding plentifully their dun 
growing multitude, their annual export of grain, comprehenging rice, has ſome years 
ago exceed. d a million in value. of their laft TS I am Oe they . ex- 
port much more. 

At the beginning of the century ſome of theſe colonies ELON corn from the 
mother country. For ſome time paſt the old world has been fed by the new. The 
ſcarcity which you have felt would have been a deſolating famine, if this child 
of your age, (with tru filial piety; with a Roman charity, had not put the tull 
breaſt of its youthful 5 to the mouth of its exhauſted ney! * b 
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expoſed the commerce of the Americans to be ſeized, and their 
perſons to be ſent priſoners to England . Troops were levied, 
ſtores and ammunition provided, and foreign mercenaries hired by 
means of extravagant ſubſidies, with a view to produce uncondi. 
tional ſubmiſſion. 

The government of Maſſachuſſet's bay had been altered; the 
port of Boſton had been ſhut up; the Newfoundland fiſhery had 
been interdicted; and the king's army in America was placed 
beyond the reach or cognizance N the civil power there, even in 
caſes of murder. 

The inhabitants of the Tranſatlantic continent were now rouſed 
to a degree of energy, of which they had hitherto been deemed in- 
capable, and at length publiſhed their memorable declaration, 
which they ordered to be read at the head of each of their regi- 
ments, for by this time they had organized both a civil and 2 
military power, and were determined either to ſucceed or to 
periſh in the conteſt. 

« We are reduced,” exclaimed they, ** to the alternative of 
unconditional ſubmiſſion, or reſiſtance by force. The latter is 
our choice] We have counted the coſt of this conteſt, and find 
nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary ſlavery. Honour, juſtice, and hu- 
- manity, forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedom which we re- 
| ceived from our anceſtors, and which our poſterity have a right to 
receive from us. We cannot endurethe infamy and guilt of reſign- 
ing ſucceeding generations to that wretchedneſs which inevitably 
awaits them, if we baſely entai] hereditary bondage upon them.” 
Mr. Burke and the Rockingham party did every thing in 

their power to avert the fatal cataſtrophe which they ſaw was 
prepared for this country. At length, perceiying all their en- 


An 2d was now paſſed, founded on a ſtatute of Henry VIII. by which all per- 
ſons charged with, or ſuſpected of the crime of high treaſon in America, &c. might be 
detained and tried in England. Mr. Burke oppoſed this, as a wanton ſtretch of power, 
and a denial of all that was ſubſtantial and beneficial in a trial by jury. 

A perſon is brought hither,” ſays he, © in the dungeon of a ſhip's hold 1 thence 

he is vomited into a dungeon on land, loaded with irons, unfurniſhed with money, 
| unſupported by friends, three thouſand miles from all means of calling upon or con- 
- fronting evidence, where no one local circumftance that tends to detect perjury can 
poflibly be judged of—Such a perſon,” adds he, © may be executed according te 
form, but he can never be tried according to juſtice,” 


deayours 
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cc ah determined” to ſecede from parliament ; 
and as this was a ſtep equally novel and delicate, it was reſolved 
that it ſhould be accompanied by a declaration to the throne, 
3 the grounds of their conduct . A reſpectable part of 
i the 

* This addreſs, although never preſented, was actually drawn up by Mr. Burke, 
and has been lately publiſhed. After many profeflions of loyalty on the part of 
« ſeveral peers of the realm, and ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, choſen 
by his majefty's people to repreſent them in his parliament,” who are ſuppoſed to tep 
forward © in their individual capacity,” he obſerves : 

« A fituation without example neceſſitates a conduct without precedent. We are 
driven into this mode of addreſſing your majeſty, reluQantly, to ſuperſede thoſe forms 
which, in other circumſtances, we ſhould highly reſpeQ and to regulate ourſelves 
by no other rules than thoſe of our laws, our rights, and the profound reverence we 
hear to our ſovereign, | 

« We are called, fire, in a manner peculiarly marked, fingularly emphatical, * 
from a place from whence any thing implying cenſure falls with 2 decifive weight, to 


concur in wnanimous approbation of theſe meaſures which have produced our preſent 
diſtreſſes, and threaten us in future with others far more grievous. We hold ourſelves 


therefore bound for the preſervation of our honour, and, what ſtands next in our eſti- 
mation, your majeſty's good opinion, to preſent at the foot of your throne, to your . 
majeſty and our country, our humble apology for inflexibly perſevering in our diſſent 
fiom every part of thoſe proceedings, on the experience of their miſchief, which we 
originally gave, from a ſure forefight of their unhappy and inevitable tendency. 

«© We deplore, along with your majeſty, the diſtractions and diſorders which 
prevail in your empire. But we are convinced that the diſorders of the preple in the 
preſent times are owing to the uſual and natural cauſe of fuch diſorders at all times Tun 


MISCONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT ; that they are owing tu plans laid in error, purſucd 
with obſtinacy, and conducted without wiſdom.” “ 


Mr. Burke next proceeds to aſſert that the reſiſtance of the Americans arofe out of 
their own grievances, and did net originate in the ſuggeſtions of a faction at home. 
He then obſerves, that the ſenſe of a whole nation ought never to be contemned by 
wiſe and beneficent rulers, the only ** firm ſeat of all authority being « in Ls AT 
affe ctioas, and intereſts of the people.” 

After pointing out the advantages of conciliation, the writer deprecates the ide, 
that his majeſty ** ſhould owe the recovery of his dominions to their total waſte and 
de ſtruction; or ſuffer difficult queſtions, lying deep in the vital principles of the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, to be ſolved by the coarſe barbariſm, and very unprincipled military 
conduct of German mercenaries," 

„Sire,“ adds he, © your throne cannot ſtand ſecure upon the principles of uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion, or paſſive obedience—on powers exerciſed without the concur» . 
rence of the people governed—on acts made in defiance of their prejudices and habits 
—on acquieſcence procured by foreign mercenary troops, and ſecured by ſtanding 
armies. They may poſſibly be the foundation of other thronex—they muſt, be the 
ſubverſion of yours. 


16 Ie was not to paſſe prigciples in our anceſtors that we owe the honour of ap- 
pearing 
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the oppoſition, however, thought otherwiſe, for thay remained 
at their. pg/ts, and contributed not a little to ſoften the rigour of 
many of the public proceedings; they refuſed, therefore, to join 
in this public act of defiance, and it was not preſented to the 
king, as had been originally intended, 


That his labours, however, might not be loſt to the public, 
Mr. Burke contrived to infuſe ſimilar ſentiments into a letter 
addreſſed to the ſheriffs of Briſtol, April 3, 1977, which was 
publiſhed by them ſoon after; and he did not ſecede from parlia- 
ment with ſo determined a ſpirit, but that he was ready to re- 
turn thither on every proper occaſion. Accordingly, no ſooner 
Was a meſſage delivered from the throne, communicating a debt 
on the civil liſt of C. 618,340, and expreſſing a wiſh for its diſ- 
charge, than the Rockingham party appeared once more within 


Ly 


the walls of St. Stephen's chapel. * 8 
| Mr. Burke, at this period, ſeems to have been (at thy more 


than men indignation ; bu 3 was an pee one“, 
* d nuihut 
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pearing before a ſovereign, who cannot feel that he is a prince, without rr that 
we ought to be free. The revolution is a departure from the ancient courle of the 

deſcent of this monarchy. The' people re-entered into their original rights; and it 
| it was not becauſe a poſitive law authoriſed the aQ, but becauſe 'the freedom and 
"fafety of the ſubject, the origin and cauſe of all laws, required a proceeding para- 
mount and fuperior to them. At that ever memorable and inſtructive petiiod, the 
letter of the law was ſuperſeded in favour of the ſubſtance of liberty, To the free 
choice, therefore, of the people, without either king or parliament, we owe that hap- 
mY eſtabliſhment of which both king and parliament were regenerated,” &c. 

* The miniſtry have plunged us,” ſaid he, © into a dreadful war, which has 
already coſt the nation twenty millions of money: they have fevered the empire, 
de ſtroyed our commerce, ſunk the revenue, and given à mortal blow to public 
credit: we have loſt thirteen flouriſhing and growing provinces, tome of which were 
already in port of importance, if not of power, nearly equal to encient kingdoms; 
and we are now engaged in a deſtiuctive and hopeleſs attempt to recover by force 
what « our foily and violence have loft, 

Is this then a ſeaſon, when we ſhall be under the neceſſity of 4 every gen- 
dle man's houſ: in England, even to the ſmalleſt domeſtic accommodation, and to c- 
'cumulate burthen upon burthen, on a people already ſinking under their load, to come 
"and tell us that we have not hicherto made à provifion for the crown adequate to its 
«grandeur, and that we muſt now find new funds for the incteaſe of its ſplendour? Is 
the real luſtre, which it bas unhappily loſt, to be ſupplied by the falſe glare of profu- | 
Kon? And the oftenfive expences of government to increaſe in a due proportion to its 


poverty 
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but it was incffeRtal, for the miniſtry not only carried their 
point, of providing for the payment of debts which they ther- 
felves' were accuſed by him of contracting, but enabled, by 
an additiom of C. r06;006 per annum, to the department in 
queſtion; to evihce more liberality to their dependents, provided 
the ſuſpicions, and indeed aſſertions, of the oppoſition were ori 
this occaſion juſtly founded. 

The miniſtry had now conceived a ſcheme which was to vive 
the death blow to American liberty; the effect, however, was 
directly the reverſe, for it completely failed in point of ſuccels, 
occaſioned the interference of France, and finally eſtabliſhed the 
independence of the Tranſatlantic empire. The proje& here 
alluded to was worthy of the man. who planned it, for it has 
been ſaid, with every appearance of truth, that the expedition of 
general Burgoyne originated with a nobleman who had been diſ- 
graced by George II. for his conduct on the plains of Minden. 
The adminiſtration, indeed, were not very delicate as to the 
mode of effecting their purpoſes ; for, in addition to the horrors 
of civilized warfare againſt our brethren in America, the In- 
dians were induced,” by promiſes and preſents, to take up the 
hatchet, and let looſe all the furies of barbarian hoſtility. 

The proclamation iffued upon this occaſion excited the indig- 
nation of the oppoſition, but more. particularly of Mr. Burke, 
who at the fame time condemned the folly and ferocity of ſuch a a 
meaſure, and prognoſticated, with great truth, that this Rep 
would prove equally ridiculous and impotent, as it was not cal- 
culated for the purpoſe of ſubjugation, but deſtruction, and would 
incite the ſpirit of a free —_ to a more e deſperate nn 

r. 


poverty and weakneſs ? It wil W demi lantern 
only means of replacing the loſs of half an empire, is by the boundleſs prodigality of 
the remainder.” Mr. Burke concluded by obſerving * that the debt incurred could 
not be for the royal dignity, but in ways not fit to be avowed by miniſtry, and there- 
fore very fit to be inquired into by the houſe.” 

© Mr, Burke, always happy at quotations, called general Burgoyne*s proclamation 


« a murder-breathing 3 of the * lines in e E % Timon 
of Athens: 


«« Let not thy ſword ſkip one 
« Pity not henour's age for his white beard 
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Mr. Burke had hitherto chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppo- 
ſition to the meaſures of others; but in 1780, he himſelf ſtood 
forth as the original author and propoſer of a ſcheme which ſoen 
engaged the attention of the public, and aCtually appeareg big 
with the moſt proſperous reſults. When he found miniſters 
obſtinately perſiſting in a diſaſtrous war, and perceived that the 
people began to bend beneath the weight of the taxes for its 
ſupport, it ſtruck him as advantageous on one hand, and political 
on the other, to diminiſh the public burdens and the number of 
adherents to the court at the ſame time. Accordingly, on 
the 11th of February, he brought in a bill ! for the regulation 


« Strike me the matron—let not the virgin's cheek 

ic Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword. —Spare not the babe, 
&© Whoſe qimpled ſmiles from fools exhauſt their mercy— 
c Silence it without remorſe.” 

he father of the preſent premier alſo diſplayed a manly indignation upon this oe - 
afion. Who is the man,” exclaimed he, in a torrent of virtuous indignation, 

« Who is the man, that in addition to the diſgraces, and miſchiefs of war, has dared 
to authorize and aſſociate to our arms the tomahawle and ſcalping knife of the ſa- 
vage — to call info civilized alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitants of the woods ? 
to dedicate to the mercileſs Indian the defence of diſputed rights, and to wage the 
horrors of this barbarous war againſt our brethren !” 

Lord Suffolk, then a ſecretary of ſtate, havigg attempted to conſider the employ- 
ment of the Indians * as one of the means which God and nature had put into bur 
bands,” and to juſtify it accordingly, the earl of Chatham roſe again, and expreſſed 
his aſtoniſhment at hearing ſuch principles confeſſed and avowed in that houſe. 

« My lords,” added he, I did not intend to have encroached again on your at- 
teation—but I cannot repreſs my indignation—l feel myſelf impelled to ſpeak, My 
lords, we are called upon as members of this houſe, as men, as Chriſtians, to proteſt | 
againſt ſuch hortible barbarity. - 

« The means that Cod and nature had put inte our bands !” | 

« What ideas of God and nature that noble lord may entertain, I know not Re 
I know that ſuch deteſtable principles are equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. 
What! to attribute the ſacred ſanction of God and nature to the maſſacres of the In- 
dian ſcalping knife To ſend forth the mercileſs cannibal, thirſting for blood ! and 
againſt whom? Your Proteſtant brethren—to lay waſte their country, to deſolate 
their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, by the inftrumentality of theſe 
horrible hell-hounds of war!“ ; 

«« The arms of Britain,” ſaid his lordſhip 5 after, „ have been ſullied * tar · 
niſhed by blending the ſcalping-knife and tomahawk with the ſword and firelock · 
Such a mode of warfare is a contamination which all th waters of the Hudſon and the 
Delawar would never waſh away.“ 
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of his majeſty's civil eſtabliſhments, and of certain public offices ; ; 
ſor the limitation of penſions, and the ſuppreſſion of ſundry uſe- 
leſs, expenſive, and inconvenient places, and for applying the 
monies faved thereby to the public ſervice.” 

This ſcheme was manifeſtly founded on the late reforms that 
had taken place in France; for by an edict of the king, regiſtered 
in the parliament of Paris, it appeared that he had ſuppreſſed no 
leſs than four hundred and fix places in his houſehold by one re- 
gulation. The orator, with great judgment, faſtened upon this 
event, and endeavoured to make uſe of it as an incitement to a 
ſimilar attempt here; nay he called in national tivalſhip itſelf, 
by way of an, inducement to conſent to this ſacrifice on the patt 
of the crown. 

Neckar, the miniſter,” ad he, who does theſe things, is 
a great man but the king, who deſires they ſhould be done, is a 
far greater. We muſt do juſtice to our enemies - theſe are the 
acts of a patriot king. I am not in dread of the vaſt armies of 
France: I am not ih dread of the gallant ſpirit of its brave and 
numerous nobility: I am not alarmed even at the great navy 
which has been ſo miraculouſly created. 

All theſe things Louis XIV. had before. With all theſe 

things the French monarchy has more than once fallen proſ- 
trate at the feet of the public faith of Great Britain. It was 
the want of public credit which diſabled France from recoveridg 
after her defeats, or recovering even from her victories and 
triumphs. It was a prodigal court, an ill ordered revenue, that . 
ſapped the foundation of all her greatneſs. Credit cannot exiſt 
under the arni of neceffity. Neceſſity ſtrikes at credit, I allow, 
with a heavier and quicker blow under an arbitrary monarchy, 
than under a limited and a balanced government: but ſtill neceſ-- 
ſity and credit are natural enemies, and cannot be long reconciled 
in any ſituation. 

„ From neceſſity and corruption a free ſtate may loſe the 
ſpirit of that complex conſtitution which is the foundation of 
confidence. On the other hand, I am far from being ſure that 
a monarchy, when once it is properly regulated, may not for a 
long time furniſh a foundation for credit upon the ſolidity of its 
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own maxims, though it affords no ground of truſt in its inſtitu- 
tions. Tam afraid I ſee in England and in France ſomething like a 
beginning of both theſe things. I wiſh I may be found in a 
miſtake,” | | 

In ſupport of this meaſure, Mr. B. defended the principle of 
timely reforms, and exhibited the policy of them, by adverting 
to a period when the incenſed inhabitants of a country fall 


into the temper of a furious populace, provoked at the diſorder 
of a houſe of ill- fame: they never attempt to correct or regu- 


late; they go to work the ſhorteſt way; they abate the nuiſance; 
they pull down the houſe.” 


There is a time,“ ſaid he in another part of his ſpeech, 
% when men will not ſuffer bad things, becauſe their anceſtors 
have ſuffered worſe. There is a time when the hoary head of 


inveterate abuſe will meiner draw reverence nor obtain pro- 
tection *.“ 


To 


9 Many parts of this * exhibit ſuch ſpecimens of da steg, that it has 
been deemed proper to ſelect one or two in this place: 

4 The houſehold troops form an army who will be ready to metiny for want of 
pay; and whoſe mutiny will be really dreadful to a commander in chief. A rebel- 
lion of the thirteen lords of the bed-chamber would be far more terrible to  miniſ- 
ter, and would probably affe ct his power more to the wick, than a revolt of thir= 

teen colonies. | 

% What an uproar fach mm event would create at court! - What petitions, and 
.committees, and afſoeiations, would it not produce! Bleſs me} What a clattering 
of white ticks and yellow ſticks would be about his head, What a ftortn of gold 
keys would fly about the ears of the miniſterz what a ſhower of Georges and thiſ- 
tles, and medals, and collars of S. S. would aſſall him at bis firſt entrance into the 
antichamber, after an -infolvent Chriſtmas quarter. A tumult which could not be 
appeaſed by all the harmony of the new year's ode, Rebellion it is certain there 
would be; and rebellion may not now, indeed, be ſo critical an event to thoſe who 
engage in it, fince its price is ſo correctly aſcertained at juſt a thouſand pounds.” 
(This laſt expreſſion alludes to the ſentence of the court of King's-bench on thoſe 
Who had oppoſed lord Pigott's government in India, and taken himfelf priſoner.) 

« An attempt was lately made to improve this branch of .local influenet, (he was 
then ſpeaking of certain regulations which had lately been attempted in Wales) and 
to transfer it to the fund of general corruption. 1 have on the ſeat behind me the 
conſtitution. of Mr. John Probert, a knight-errant dubbed by the noble lord in the 
blue ribband (lord North), and ſent to ſearch for revenues and adventures ppon the 
mountains of Venadotia, | 
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To this bill the minority did not at firſt give much oppo- 
ſition, Indeed the mover of it contrived to ſoften thoſe fea- 

1 275 5 tures 

« The commiſſion is remarkable, and the end not leſs ſo. The commiſſion ſets 
forth, that Upon a report of the deputy-auditor (for there is a deputy-auditor 
of the principality of Wales), it appeared that his majeſty's land revenues, in the 
ſaid principality, are gyeatly diminiſbad; and (% that upon a report of the ſurveyors 
general of his majety's land revenues, upon a memorial of the auditor of his mas» 
jeſty's revenues, within the ſaid principality, that his mines and foxeſts have produced 
very little profit either to the public revenue or to individuals ;” and therefore they appoint 
Mr. Probert, with a penfion of three bundred pounds a year from the ſaid princi- 
pality, to try whether he can make any thing more of that very littſe which is 
ſtated to he ſo greatly diminiſhed, _ 

« A beggarly account of empty boxes! And yet, an you will remark, that this 
diminution from littleneſs (which ſerves only to prove the infinite diviſibility of 
matter) was not for want of the tender and officious care (as we ſee) of ſurveyors- 
general, and ſurveyors particular; of auditors, and deputy-auditors; not for want 
of memorials, and remonſtrancer, and reports, and commiſſions, and n, 
and inquiſ tions, and penſions. 

« Probert, thus armed and accoutred, and paid, proceeded on his adventare3 
but he was no ſooner arrived on the confines of Wales, than all Wales was in arms 
to meet him. That nation is brave, and full of ſpirit. Since the invaſion of king 
Edward, and the maſſacre of the hards, there never was ſuch a tumult and alarm 
through the regien of Preflatyn. Snowdon ſhook to its baſe. Cader Edris was 
looſened from its foundations. The fury of litigious war blew her horn on the 
mountains. The rocks poured down their goat-herds, and the deep caverps vo- 
mited out their miners. oy thing above ground, and every thing under ground, 
was in arms. 

« In ſhort, fir, to alight from my Welch Pegaſus and to come to level ground, 
the preux chevalier Probert went to look for revenue, Ike his malters upon other 
occaſions; and like his maſters he found rebellion, But we were grown cautious by 
experience. A civil war of paper might end in a more ſerioug war; for now remon- 
ſtrance met temonſtrance, and memorial was oppoſed to memorial. The wiſe Bri- 
tons thought it more reaſonable that the poor, waſted, decrepit, revenue of the 
principality, ſhould die a natural rather than a violent death, In truth, fir, the at- 
tempt was no leſs an affront upon the underſtanding of that reſpectable people, than 
it was an attack on their property. They choſe that their ancient moſs-grown 
caſtles ſhould mouldex into decay, under the ſilent touches of time and the flow 
formality of an oblivious and drowſy Exchequer, than they ſhould be battered down 
all at once by the lively efforts of a penſioned engineer. 

« As it is the fortune of the noble lord to whom the auſpices of this campaign be- 
longed, frequently to provoke reſiſtance ; ſo it is his rule and nature to yield to that 
reli ſtance in all caſes whatſoever, He was true to himſelf upon this occafion. He 
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tures that appeared harſh to them. Notwithftanding this, it 
did not prove ſucceſsful during lord North's adminiſtration ;' and 
when it was at length carried, it was ſo modified and altered 
as to loſe its bold and original air, and aſſume all the marks of a 
ſpurious deſcent, 

The war in America had by this time become hopeleſs; and 
as thoſe who had expected a revenue from that country now 
felt the preſſure of taxes levied upon themſelves at home, in 
conſequence of the mad attempt to enforce this darling project, 
many of the warmeſt ſupporters of adminiſtration began to 
abate in their zeal. On the other hand, thoſe who had always 
conſidered the project as not only dangerous but unjuſt, now 
carried their reſentment to a degree of rage nearly bordering on 
fury. The people too of all deſeriptions the people who are 
ſo immediately affected hy the errors and crimes of their rulers 
began to prove refractory ; and this, in a ſhort time, became 
one of the moſt odious adminiſtrations recorded in our hiſtory, 
All men were eager to inquire, how it was poſſible to carry on 
a war, during ſo many years, in expreſs oppoſition to the wiſhes 
and the intereſts of the nation; and they accordingly, as if by 
common conſent, fixed their eyes on the houſe of commong, and 
began to agitate the dangerous queſtion, why it did wot reflect 
the image of its conſtituents? 

Meetings were accordingly held, aſſociations formed, peti- 
tions and remonſtrances drawn up and preſented. It ſeemed to 
be the general opinion, that the future ſafety of the empire de- 
pended on a reform of the third eftate. A great diverſity of 
opinions, in reſpe& to the means, indeed exiſted; but the end 
with all was the ſame. Some contended for triennial parlia- 
ments, in the manner practiſed during the period that had inter- 
vened between the revolution and the ſeptennial act. Others 


thought with lord Chatham, that an exci/ion of the rotten bo- 


ſubmitted with ſpirit, to the ſpirited remonſtrances of the Welſh. Mr. Probert gave 
up his adventure, and keeps his penſion; and ſo ends © the famous hiſtory of the 


revenue and adventures of the bold baron E and the good =P One ** 
the mountains of Yenadotia," 
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roughs ſhould take place, while an addition to the knights of 
the ſhire would infuſe the new life - blood, ſo much wanted, into 


the conſtitution. A third party, affecting to argue from 
policy, analogy, and juſtice, urged the neceſſity of allowing 
all, who were not incapacitated by idiotcy or nonage, to give 
their votes; and with this they coupled the idea of ſhort parlia- 
ments. With none of theſe, however, did Mr. Burke cor- 
dially unite, He appertained, indeed, to a county aſſociation, 
but this he intended to uſe merely as an engine to batter down 
the miniſter by means of petitions and remonſtrances, that fo 
a breach might be effected through which he and his party 
might enter in triumph. He was well aware too, that ſpecula- 
tions of this kind were neither friendly to the intereſts, nor 
congenial to the inclinations, of his patron. Inſtead, therefore, 
of aſſiſting ſuch of his friends as were defirous of melioration, 
he was content to ſee abuſes multiply around him, and become 
inveterate by habit and practice, rather than join in a generous 
effort to redreſs them *. 


„ Mr. Burke's averſion to any ſpecies of reform may be gueſſed at (for he does 
not frankly diſcloſe his ſentiments), i in letter to a member of the be Beckingharathire 
committee: | 

« The county will, in ſome way or other (ſays he), be called upon to declare it 
your opinion, that the houſe of commons is not ſufficiently numerous, and that the 
elections are not ſufficicatly frequent; that an hundred new knights of the ſhire 
ought to be added; and that we are to have a new election once in three years for 
certain, and as much oftener as the king pleaſes; Such will be the late of _ if 
the propofitions made ſhall take effeR. 

« All this may be proper; but as an honeſt man I cannot poſſibly FX my vote for 
it until I have conſidered it more fully, I will not deny that our conſtitution may 
have faults, and that thoſe faults when found ought to be corrected. It is not io with 
every thing which appears at firſt view to be faulty, in ſuch a very complicated plan 
as our conſtitution. To enable us to corre that conſtitution, the whole conſtitution 
muſt be viewed together; and it muſi be compared to the actual conſtitution of the 
people, and the circumſtances of the time, For that which, taken fingly, and by 
itſelf, may appear to be wrong, when conß dered with relation to other things may be 
perfely right; or at leaff ſuch as ought to be patiently endured, as the means of 
preventing ſomething that is much worſe. 

4% So far with regard to what, at firſt view, may appear a dflemper in the con- 
Hitution, As to the remedy of * diftemper, an equal caution n to be 
uſed, c. &c," : 
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Ny tumylts that Jiſgraced the capital and alanned the na- 

, about this period, preſented a moſt fayourable opportunity 

2 an unpopular adminiſtration to diſſolve the parliament. 
This was accordingly effected September 1, 1780. Mr. Burke 
immediately repaired to Briſtol, but was not fortunate in his 
canvaſs; for he had by this time increafed the number of his 
enemies among his conſtituents, and even weakened the inte- 
reſt of his friends, in confequence of -certain parts of his con- 
duct, which tended not a little to render it equivocal in their 
eyes. The objections of the firſt of theſe, however; were ſo 
many titles to applauſe and eſteem®. In conformity to the 
narrow notions of traders, they blamed him for the part he had 
taken in the very humane and neceſſary bill introduced by lord 
Beauchamp, now marquis of :Hertfoxd, far reſtraining arreſis 
and imprifonment for trifling debts. A ſecond charge conſiſted 
in his voting for the extenſion of the trade of Ireland; a liberal 
and enlightened policy, by the negle& of which, if we have 
not loſt that country, it has been reduced to a ſituation equally 
diſgraceful to itſelf, and burdenſome to us. A third impli- 
cated a neglect of the inſtructions of his conſtituents; which 
he attempted to get rid of by obſerving, that he had been 
choſen along with others to be a pillar. of the ſtate, and ut 
a weather-cock on the top of the edifice, exalted for his levity and 
verſatility, and of no uſe but to indicate the ſhiftings F every 
faſhionable gale.” But while the alluſion is allowed to be ad- 
mirable, the principle itſelf is ſurely incorrect. For where is 


% cc Gentlemen, ' ſaid he in his addreſs to his former conſtituents, « T do not 
here ſtand before you accuſed of venality, or of neglect of duty. It is not ſaid that, 
in the long period of my ſervices, I have in a ſingle inflance ſacrificed the flighteſ 
of your intcreſts to my ambition or to my fortune. It is not alledged that, to juſtify 
any anger, or revenge of my own or of my party, 1 have had a ſhare i in wronging or 
oppreſſing any Ceſcription of men, or any man of any deſcription. No! The 
charges againſt me are all of one kind :—that I have puſhed the principles of general 
| Juſtice and benevolence too far; further than a cautious policy would warrant, and 
further than the opinions of many would go along with me. In every accident 
which may happen through life, in pain and ſorrow, in deprefon and diſtreſs, — 
I will call to mind this accuſation, and be comforted.” 


the 


the ſhadow of repre/entation, if a member is not to enforce the 
opinions of his conſtituents? And how can: he he {90d te repre». 
ſent them, if he refuſes to obey their injunctians? 
Notwithſtanding the inauſpicious appearance of, ahings, Mr. 
Burke exerted himſelf with more than common ardour on this 
oecaſion, and appears to haye condeſcended to ſolicitations 


which on a former: occaſion he had pretended to ridicule and 


deſpiſe. Pexceiving, at length, that the iſſue would inevitably 
prove unfavourable, he declined the conteſt in an elegant 
ſpeech, in which he obſerved, that by being retyrned into 
the maſs of private citizens, his burdens were leſſened, and his 
ſatisfactions not deſtroyed.” But notwithſtanding he now ap⸗ 
peared to affect retirement, ſuch was neither his wiſh nor his 
fate; for the. voters of Maltgn,' obedient to the dictates of 
his patron, once more ſtretched out their willing 3 arms. to re- 
ceive him, 

The diſappointment that had er at Briſtol ; is Gia to have 
made a deep impreſſion on the mind of the eratar ; but this muſt 


have been obliterated by the important events that ſpeedily en- 
ſued ; for the miniſter naw tottered on the treaſury hench, being 
abandoned by, many of his ſtauneheſt ſupparters, and but little 


confident in his own ſchemes, all of which had proyed eminently 
unſucceſsſul. The oppoſition, having by this time increaſed 
to a, conſiderable degree, unceaſingly affailed him, until at 
length, March 28, 1782, lord North aſſured the bouls of 
commons, that his adminiſtration was at ap end. 

The day had now arrived when the miniſtry and e 
were to change places, and the former to be arrayed in the ſpoils 
of the latter. Of this rich booty Mr. B., whoſe ſervices had 
been ſo conſpicuous in hunting the enemy into the toils prepared 
for them, had his portion: for he was made a privy caunſellor, 
and inveſted with the lucrative appointment of paymaſter-general 
of the forces. He at length now enabled to enforce his plan 
of political economy, tendered before in vain; and the board of 


trade, the board of works, the offices of third ſecretary of ſtate, 


treaſurer of the chamber, cofferer of the houſehold, the lords of 
police in Scotland, the maſter of the harriers, the maſter of 
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i toxic her be bb 6 be a; 
and the paymaſter of the penſions, were aboliſhed. 

Io the honour of that adminiſtration, inſtead of procuring 2 
vote of parliament for liquidating a new arrear of 300,000]. 
on the civil lift, his majeſty was enabled to borrow that ſum, 
which was provided for by a tax on ſalaries and penſions. Two 
popular bills were alſo paſſed: the one, on the motion of Mr. 
Crewe, for diſqualifying revenue officers from voting in the 
election of members of parliament; the other for rendering 
eontractors incapable of ſitting in the houſe of commons. 
While ſtill more falutary meaſures were in contemplation, this 
country experienced a ſevere loſs in the perſon of the marquis 
of Rockingham, who was ſnatched away by a ſudden death *; 
and the miniſtry ſoon after 1 into a Nats 5 anarchy, borders 

ing on diſſolution. 

At length the reins of government were confided to the 
hands of the marquis of- Lanſdown, then earl Shelburne ; 
and this event gave ſuch offence to thofe who wiſhed to place 
the duke of Portland at the head of affairs, that Mr. Fox, 
lord John Cavendiſh, and Mr. Burke, immediately reſigned. | 
This diviſion among the T whigs,” as they all affected to be 
called, once more afforded lord North a glimpſe of hope, and 
the bittereſt of his enemies, inſtigated by an ardent wifh on one 
hand to effect the diſgrace of their late aſſociates, and by a 
ſtrong deſire on the other to obtain their Ic areas ſoon be- 
came the warmeſt of his panegyriſts. | 

The merits of this unexampled change have been derided 
in part to Mr. Burke; and there can be but little doubt that, 
to this memorable junction of diſcordant intereſts and princi- 
ples, many, if not all, the evils that have enſued, can be traced. 
This junction, however, whatever. it may have effected in 
reſpect to a diſtant period, was at leaſt attended with this ſolacing 
conſideration, that it immediately opened the road to place, 
power, and emolument. But if the Shelburne adminiſtration 
was diſmiſſed, it was not yet completely vanquiſhed; on the 
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contrary, advantage was taken of the events that enſued, and the 
ex-miniſters, founding their claims on the unpopularity of their- 
adverſaries, ſupported by the magical and odious expreflion of 
« coalition,”* which equalled a hoſt of _ ſoon found means 
to appear again formidable, 

In the mean time the critical ſtate of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company had long agitated the public mind, and become occa- 
ſionally a ſubje& of diſeuſſion in parliament. The ſeizure, 
umpriſonment, and confinement of lord Pigott, by a faction in 
the council of Madras; the outrageous conduct of Mr. Haſt- 
ings, in reſpect to ſeveral of the native powers; the grand 
queſtion -of ſovereignty, relative to the territorial poſſeſſions of 
the company in Aſia: all theſe ſubjects had, at different oy 
excited the attention of the nation. 

No ſooner did Mr. Fox behold himſelf and his friends 1 in er. 

ſeſſion of power, than he brought in a bill, to remedy the 
various Abuſes in the Government of Britiſh India. Of this 
bill Mr. Burke is well known to have been the principal pen- 
man, and upon this occaſion he defended its principles and pro- 
viſions with all the zeal of a parent. In a ſpeech of conſider- 
able length he exhibited an able retroſpect of the ſyſtem, both 
political and commercial, of the company; he expoſed the ra- 
pacity, peculation, and injuſtice, of its ſervants; and excited 
an univerſal burſt of indignation againſt the character and . 
duct of the governor- general of Bengal. 

He then proceeded to ſtate the benefit likely to reſult from the 
plan under contemplation, which he conſidered as calculated ta 
effect · the reſcue of the greateſt number of the human race 
that ever were fo grievouſly oppreſſed, from the greateſt tyranny 
that ever was exerciſed.” In ſhort, he contemplated it as a 
meaſure that would . fecure the rice in his pot to wot man 
in India. ” 

" I carry my mind,” adds he, © to all the people, and all 
the names and deſcriptions that, relieved by this bill, will bleſs 
the labours of this parliament, and the confidence which the 
beſt houſe of commons has given to him who beſt deſerves it, 
The little cavils of party will not be heard where freedom and 
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happineſs will be felt. There is not a tongue, a nation, or, re- 
lgion, in India, which will not bleſs the preſiding care and 
manly beneficence of this houſe, and of him who propoſes to 
you this great work. Your names will never be ſeparated be. 
fore the throne of the Divine Goodneſs, in whatever language, 
ar with whatever rites, pardon is aſked for fin, and reward for 
thoſe who imitate. the Godhead in his univerſal bounty to his 
creatures... Theſe honours you deſerve, and they will.ſurely be 
| paid, when all the jargon of influence, and party, nd patronage, 
= are ſwept into oblivion.” _ 

This celebrated bill, notwithſianding much oppaſtian both 

within and without, was cartied triumphantly through the houſe 
of eammons; but in the houſe of peers it experienced à far 
different fate, and with it fell the power and conſequence of | its 
authors, framers, and fupporters. 

No ſooner had Mr. Pitt, who even from his boyiſh days aſ- 
pired to the ſupreme command of the empire, acquired the 
aſcendancy, than a houſe of commons, which had exhibited 

ſuch a marked predilection for his rivals, was diſſolvod March 
25, 1784; and on the convocation of a new parliament, he was 
found to have a large majority on his fide. This, however, did 
not deter the member for Malton from moving a ſeries pf reſo- 
lations relative to the late diſſolution and the unconſtitutional 
means by which, according to him, the memorable bill relative 
to India had been ſtopped in its progreſs. 

In the courſe of the next year (February 28, 1785), he made 
2 celebrated ſpeech relative to the nabob of Arcot's debts; and 

= depicted one of his creditors, who had taken an active ſhare in 
| the late elections, . as a criminal who long ſince ought to have 
=- fattened the region kites with his offal-; the old betrayer, in- 
ſulter, oppreſſor, and ſcourge, of a country (Tanjore), which 
7 2. had for years been an object of an unremitted, but unhappily 
an vnequal, ſtruggle, between the bounties of Providence to 

renovate, and the wickedneſs of mankind to deſtroy.” 
But there appeared to Mr. B. to be a till greater delinguent, 
on whom he was determined to inflict all the wounds of his elo- 
quence, and ſacrifice, if poſſible, the powerful offender himſelf 
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n the ſhrine of national vengeance. This was Mt. Haſtings; 
and foon after his arrival in England the otator gave notice of 
his intentions . On the 17th of February, 178, he opened 
the accuſation by a moſt eloquent ſpeech; in which he de- 
picted the ſuppoſed crimes of the late governor-general in 
the moſt glowing and * colours +. This trial, o- 


"os | ever, 

* « On the day Mr. Haſtings arri ved in London (in June 2785), Mr. Burke no- 
tified to the houſe of commons, that early in the next ſeſſions he would move an- - 
inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, During the receſs Mr. Haſtings wan 
Rrenuouſly-adviſed by men who well knew the nature of parliament, to pay ne at- 
tention to this menace z or if he was determined to notice it, to come into parka- 
ment himſelf, and a ſeat was offered to him. He rejected the advice in both inflances, 
declaring that he neither wiſhed to court nor to clude the inquiry, ſtill leſs was ha 
diſpoſed to owe his ſecurity to the forbearance of Mr. Burke; he therefore expreſely 
deſired Majot Scott to aſk Mr. Burke in his place, at the next meeting of parliament, 
whether he meant to inſtitute the inquiry or not? To this queſtion Mr. Burke 
gave an evaſive anſwer, but Mr. Fox a direct one. 

« Subſequent to thi converfation in the houſe, a general meeting of the party 
in oppoſition aſſembled at Burlington-houſe. The queſtion was debated, and 
great difference of opinion prevailed, The late lord North, the preſent marquis of 
Hertford, the duke of Norfolk, then lord Surry, and many ether gentlemen, * 
againſt any further proceedings; but Mr. Fox, with an unjuſtifiable generofity, for 
which he has been amply repaid, ſupported Mr. Burke; and, conceiving his character 
to be at ſtake, ſtrenuouſly contended for the FO and irs ks UE 
party meaſure. 

« Mr. Dempſter, the late colonel Cathcart, Mr. Sloper, Mr. Nichols, and a few 
other members, ſeceded; but tbe party in general went with Mr. Fox, Two years 
were ſpent in the houſe of commons before the impeachment was voted. The trial? 
laſted fix years in Weſtminſter-hall, and a ſeventh in the chamber of parliament; ſo 
that, if we reckon from 1985, when Mr. Burke gave bis notice, to 179g, when the 
Ro was pronounced, this celebrated trial one vie for duration with the ſiege 


Troy.“ 
"AN Memoirs of Mr. Haſtings by Major obs Seate, Biograpbianty Vol. IL p. 621. 


+ « Had Mr. Haſtings,” ſaid he, „ taught the pyramid to ſeek the ſły, had he 
conducted the plough into the deſolate boſom of the valley, raiſed the proud arch 
ever the foaming flood, put the fluggard to the ant, and the politician to the bee, 
and the plunderer to priſon, I ſhould be readier to applaud him than I am to accuſe 
him; but inſtead of that he baniſhed ſcience from her natal ſeat ; the native princes 
were packed up in priſons like bales of muſlin, and left to feed on the vapours of a 
gaol, even deprived of opium to lull their ſenfes into forgetfulneſs; the plough was 
arreſted in its ſhining earter; and wherever he trod he marked his footſteps in blood 
and devaſtation,” ; 

After 
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ever, turned out in the event far different from his 
and expectations; while the length of it failed not to involve 
both himſelf and party in . 


' Daring 


After * the candubt of Mr. H. and ſeveral of £ bl agents, U at length 
came to Debi Sing. 

4 This montter,” ſaid he, (e raiſed the rents of the inhabitants. He crowded the 
priſons with perſons of all ranks, and made them give bonds to what amount be 
pleaſed, as the price of their liberty j theſe bonds were put in force, and their de. 
meſnes ſold at one year's purchaſe to cancel the unjuſt debt. This was not ſef- 
ficient ; he ſold even the very ground deſtined for the burial of the owners, and this 
was to them, from the nature of their education and religion, the moſt heart-rend- 
ing of all their lofſes, Having robbed the living of their liberty, food, &c. and the 
dead even of a refting place, he recollected there was another claſs, the poor pea- 
fantry, who, though unable to aſſiſt in the gratification of his OY could ſtill, 
however, adminiſter to his crueity. 

« This inoffenſive race was cruelly tortured: cords wes drawn tight round the 
fingers, until the fleſh of the four in each hand was actually incorporated and become 
ene ſolid maſs; the fingers were then ſeparated by wedges of iron, and wood driven 
in between them. Others were tied two and two by the feet, and thrown acroſs a 
wooden bar, upon which they hung with their feet uppermoſt; they were then beat 
en the ſoles of their feet until their toe nails dropped off. 

« They were afterwards beat about the head until the blood guihed out at the 
mcuth, noſe, and ears; they were alſo flogged upon the naked body with bamboo canes 
and prickly buſhes, and above all with ſome porſonous weeds, which were of a moſt 
eauttic nature and burnt at every touch, The cruelty of the monſter who had or- 
der: d all this, had continued to tear the mind as well as the body; be frequently had 
a father and ſou tied naked to one another by the feet and arms, and then flogged un- 
Wl the ſein was tori: from the fleſh; and he had the deviliſh ſatisfaction to know that 
every blow muſt hurt, for if one eſcaped the ſon, his ſenflbility was wounded by the 
Kknowledg2 he had that the blow had fallen upon his father; when the ſame torture 
was ſeit by the father, then he knew that every blow that miſſed him had fallen upon 
dis ſon. 

% The treatment of the females could not be deſcribed: dragged forth from the 
in pꝛoſt receſſes of their houſes, which the religion of the country had made fo many 
fanQuaries, they were expoſed naked to the public view; the virgins were carried to 
the courts of juſtice, where they might naturally have looked for protection, but now 
they lonked for it in vain 3 for in the face of the miniſters of juſtice, in the face of 
the ſpectators, in the face of the ſun, theſe tender and modeſt virgins were brutally 
violated. 

The only difference between their treatment and that of their mothers was, that 
the former were diſhonoured in the face of day, the latter in the gloomy receſſes of 
their 4ungeons, Other females had the nipples of their breaſts put in a clift of 
bamboo and torn off; what modeſty in all nations moſt carefully conceals, this mon- 

| ſter 
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During the debate on the commercial treaty with France 
(January 23, 1787), the member for Malton exhibited an 
undiminiſhed verſatility of talents, and pointed his ridicule with 
no common ſueceſs at Mr. Pitt, who, according to him, con- 
templated the ſubject with a narrowneſs peculiar to limited 
minds: He ſeems to conſider it, adds he, as an affair of 
two little compting-houſes, and not of two great nations. He 
ſeems to conſider it as a contention between the ſign of the 
Flaur- de- lis and the ſign of the old Red. lion, for which ſhould 
obtain the beſt cuſtom,” _ 

«© The love, continues he, that France bears to this 
country, has been depicted in all the glowing colours of ro- 
mance. Nay, in order to win upon our paſſions at the expence 
of our reaſon, ſhe has been perſonified, —decked out in all her 
lilies, and endued with a heart incapable of infidelity, and 2 
tongue that ſeems only at a loſs to convey the artleſs language 
of that heart. She deſires nothing more than to be in friend- 
chip with us. She has ſtretched forth her arms to embrace us; 
nay more, ſhe has ſtretched.them through the ſea, witneſs Cher- 
bourg. Curioſity may be indulged without danger in ſurveying, 
the pyramids of Egypt, thoſe monuments of human power for 
no human purpoſe. Would I could fay the ſame of Cherbourg. 
We gaze at the works now carrying on in that harbour like the 
lilly Trojans, who gazed at the wooden horſe whoſe bowels 
teemed with their deſtruction.“ x 

The next public event of importance in which we find Mr. 
Burke engaged, occurred in conſequence of his majeſty's in- 
diſpoſition, On this occaſion he took an active part in tha 
debates of the houſe of commons; and is ſuppoſed to have 
penned a letter for one, and a ſpeech for another, branch of 
the royal family. When Mr. Pitt moved his declaratory reſo- 
lutions relative to the proviſional exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority, he attacked him with much aſperity of language, and 
was particularly ſevere on the manner in which the royal 


ite er revealed to view, and conſumed by ow fires; nay ſome of he een Gennes 
ef that monſter Debi Sing had, horrid to tell, carried their unnatural barbarity fo far 
= to introduce death into the ſource of life.” 

| _ aſſent 


and unreal,” which were about to be conferred 1 of 
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aſſent was to be given to all future Actt of — The 
men who held moſt of the high places under the goverment 
were treated as jobbers,” old hacks of the court, and the 
« ſupporters and betrayers of all parties; and it was a mock 
crown, a tinſel robe, and a ſceptre from the theatre, lackered over 


Wales. 
The oppoſition, leſſened indeed by a few occaſional deſertions, 


| Had hitherto acted as a great public body, ſuppoſed to be united 


in general principles, for the common welfare aud proſperity of 
the ſtate ; but the French revolution thinned their ranks, diſ- 


pelled their conſequence, and, by ſowing jealouſy between the 


chiefs, ſpread conſternation and diſmay among their followers. 
It was on the ad of March 790, when Mr. Fox moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to repeal the corporation and teſt acts, 
that this diſunion became evident; and foon after this Mr. 
Burke declared © that his honourable friend and he were ſepa- 


rated in their politics for ever.“ All his ſpeeches, after this 


* Biit what is to be done when the crown is in a deliguium ? We are to take a 
man with a latge brow and à big Wig; he is a fit perſon: truſt none of the royal 
family, for they will all rob the crown, becauſe they ate the relatives of the ſovereign ; 
and in order tb fix a proper and legil ſanctlon upon our proceedings, we will give a 
fictitious aſſent to our own acts. This is called the royal aſſent, withoat any intimation 
to the royal perſon of any ſuch aſſent, or to the illuſtrious perſonage who is ty act for 
im! This is a glaring falſehood, a palpable abſurdity. I do not approve of robbery, 
houſebreaking, highway robbery, or any other felony: yet each of them is leſs inex- 
cuſable chan law-forgery. The great ſeat is to be affixed to a contiifion robbing the 
executive power of its due function; a certain compoſition of wax and copper is to 
repreſent the monarch : this is a ſpecies of abſurd metaphyſics and abſurd mechanics 
fiction ſo prepoſterous, that I do not ſee how it is poſſible to treat it otherwiſ: 
than with contempt and ridicule ; but the great effect which this abſurdity is to have, 


makes it ſerious and important. I diſclaim all allegiance—I renounce all obedience 


and loyalty to a king ſo choſen, a crown fo formed. I have given my alligiance al- 
ready to the houſe of Hanover, to poſſeſs the power given by the conſtitution, 1 
worſhip the gods of our glorious conſtitution 3 but I will not worſkip PRIAT VS! 
I have the pleaſure to coincide: with the idea of my right honourable friend (Mr. 
Fox), conternintz the right of the prince of Watts. If the king be blind, dumb, 
lethargic, or apopleRic, there muſt be ſome perſon who is perfect, or elſe to whom do 
we o our allegiance? Gentlemen on the other fide ſeem to value themſelves, like 
antiquarics, who have a Home x without a head; and the conſtitution is thus made a 
MuszuM.” 


ber iod, 
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period, were replete with acrimony againſt the French nation. 
and their ſuppoſed abettors in this country; and, not content with, 
rhetorical flouriſhes, he at length introduced a practical trope,' by 
drawing a dagger from his pocket, waving it in the air, and ex- 
claiming, ** that it was this they were to gain by an alliance with 
France.” Art length, on the evening of .the fourth of March, 
after Mr. Sheridan had moved for a committee to inquire into 
the ſeditious practices alledged to exiſt in the country, Mr. 
Burke, who had already withdrawn his name from the Whig 
club *, ſtarted up from his ſeat, ran towards the treaſury bench, 
and when he had got to the middle of the floor, ſurveying his 
former colleagues with an air of indignation, and exclaiming 
« ] quit the camp, I quit the campt " ſeated himſelf by the ſide 
of his quondum adverſaries. | 
The miniſtry now ſeemed anxious to beide for their | new- 
aſſociate ; and he, on his part, certainly appeared deſerving of 
fome remuneration at their hands, for he had abandoned all his 
old friends, and not a few of his old principles. In addition to 
this, his Reflections on the Revolution in France f, had 
afforded ſome degree of countenance, and even popularity, to the 
meaſures of adminiſtration; and, not content with his own 
exertions, he had enliſted his ſon on the ſame ſide, and even 
ſent him to Coblentz. The royal munificence at length gra- 
tified his warmeſt wiſhes, for by a warrant, dated” September 
24th, 1795, and made to commence January 5th, 1793, he re- 
ceived a penſion of C. 1, 200 for his own life, and that of his 
wife, on the civil liſt; while two other penſions of C. 2;500 
a year for three lives, payable out of the four and a half per cent. 
fund, dated October 24, 1795, were made to commence from 
July 24, 1793. Honours as well as wealth now feemed to await 
him, for he was about to be ennobled, and his family rendered one 
of the © Corinthian capitals” of the Britiſh conſtitution, when 
the untimely death of an only child put an end to his dreams of 


* February 23, 1796. equi 57ts orh 
+ Mr. Sheridan is reported to have aid, © that he hopes, = th honor gent 
man hat quitae tha" comp 835 deferter, e ; 
1 Publiſhed in 1790. | | 
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ambition, and contributes not a little to haſten his own, which 
occurred at his houſe at Beaconsfield, July 8, 1797. 
Thus died, in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, Edmund Burke, 
one of the greateſt orators, ſtateſmen, and authors, of bis age; 
one whoſe name will long continue to be celebrated; and who, 
had he fallen during the meridian of his. fame and character, 
would have ſcarcely heen confidered as ſecond to an y man, picker 
of ancient or modern times. 

As a man of letters, he ranks high in in point of genius, learning, 
and compoſition; and his works are attended with this peculiarity, 
that they are the produCtion of almoſt the only orator of his day, 
who could wield his-pen with as much fluency as his tongue, and 
thine equally in the ſenate and the cloſet. His diſſertation on the 
Sublime and Beautiful” acquired him the applauſe of all, and 
ſecured him the friendſliip and affiſtance of many men of taſte 
in the nation. His political tracts betoken much reading, deep 
thought, uncommon ſagacity; and even thoſe who may be diſ- 
poſed to object to his doctrines, cannot but admire his various 
talents, his happy alluſions, and his acute penetration. . There is 
no ſpecies of compoſition which he has not attempted ; no ſub- 
ject on which he has not occaſionally treated: his firſt and his 
laſt days were equally dedicated to literature, and he diſdained 
not any ſpecies of it, from the newſpaper column, that ſupplied 
needful bread to his early youth, to the more elaborate perform- 
ance. that procured unneceſſary opulence to his old age. 

As an orator, notwithſtanding ſome glaring defects, he almoſt 
ſtands unrivalled. His geſticulation was at times violent and 
repulſive, his manner harſh and overbearing, his epithets coarſe 
and diſgulting ; on. many occaſions he made uſe of aſſertions 
which were not bottomed in fact, and on one in particular, to- 
ward the latter end of his life, had recourſe to ſtage trick and 
pantomime, i inſtead of ſenſe and argument. But on the other 
hand, no man was better calculated to arouſe the dormant paſ- 
2 to call forth the glowing affections of the human heart, 
and to harrow up** the mmoſt receſſes of the foul, Venality 
and meanneſs ſtood appalled in his preſence ; he who was dead to 
the feelings of his own conſcience, was ſtill alive to his animated 

| x2 | | reproaches ; 
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reproaches; and corruption for a while became alarmed at the | 


terrors of his countenance. His powers were never more con- 
ſpicuous than on that memorable day on which he expoſed the 
enormities of a ſubaltern agent “ of Oriental deſpotiſm—on 
which he depicted the tortures inflicted by his orders, the fla- 
grant injuſtice committed by his authority, the pollution that 
enſued in conſequence, of his ſanftion—when he painted 
agonizing-nature vibrating 1 in horrid ſuſpenſe between life and 
deſtruction - hen he deſcribed, in the climax of crimes, . death 
introduced into the very ſources of life,” the boſoms of his audi- 
tors became convulſed with paſſion, and thoſe of more delicate 
organs and weaker frame actually ſwooned away. Nay, after 
the ſtorm of eloquence had ſpent its force, and the captiy 
no longer liſtened to his voice, his features ſtill ſpoke the purpoſe | 
of his heart, his hand ſtill ſeemed to threaten * and his 
brow to meditate vengeance. 

In the life of this great man two critical epochs appear to be 
equivocal. He has been accuſed of entering into the proſecution 
of Mr. Haſtings from unworthy motives. For this, however, 


there is ſcarcely a colourable pretext ; and ſurely there was ſuf- 


ficent ground for the charges he adduced, for they were eagerly 
voted by the commons, and re-echoed from one end of the nation 
to the other with reſponſive indignation. In the conduct of that 
buſineſs he cannot, however, be ſaid to have been blameleſs, for 
the idea of a life of impeachment, is in expreſs oppobition to the 
benignant genius and ſpirit of our laws. The indelicacy with 
which he treated the priſoner at the bar, and the language he 
made uſe of on that occaſion, were highly cenſurable; and Coke, 
while he termed Raleigh a * viper,” and Burke, when he called 
Haſtings * captain general of iniquity,” ſeem to have BAY 
violated all modeſty and decorum. 

The other ſubject to which we have juſt alluded, is his ac- 
ceptance of a penſion, and that too amidſt the immenſe 
expenditure of a war which he himſelf had fo ſucceſsfully con- 
unn 
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For his manly conduct during the conteſt with America, and 
the teeble reform bill that followed it, by which he “ ſcotch'd, 
not killed the ſnake” of influence, he was amply rewarded; asthe 
juſtice of his coadjutors had adjudged him the emoluments of a 
lucrative office, while the generoſity of a mu nificent patron beſtow- 
ed a noble eſtate, and the applauſe of a grateful country preſented 


him with civic crowns. What old claims remained unſatisfied? 


What new debts had the nation incurred ? Although anxious 
to probe the frailties of every other department, he would not re- 
form the very office in which he himſelf preſided “; reſerving 
all his vengeance for Oriental ſpoilers, he not only ſcreened but 
defended the peculations of a domeſtic delinquent ; eager to diſ- 
cover the abuſes and malverſations of the royal buttery and 


| pantry, burning with indignation at the vails of turnſpits and 
perquiſites of lords of the bedchamber, he ſet his face againſt 


thoſe grand conſtitutional meliorations which could alone prevent 
the inroads of deſpotiſm on the one hand, and of anarchy on the 
other, 

It was not until he had e his tongue to {laviſh pæans, 
and re-echoed the ſtrains of a Filmer and a Sacheverel, that he 
preſumed to look to the throne for reward. It was then that a 
penſion, which, when converted into Banco crowns, would have 
purchaſed a German principality, was readily beſtowed. . And 


this, too, was-wreſted, in the farſt inſtance, from the toils of a 


nation which he had fo recently and indignantly characteriſed as 


With what pleaſure ſhould we add, as a proof of Mr. Burke's real patriotiſm 
and difiatereſtedneſs, that his bill of retrenchments was followed by another for the 
regulation af his own office, the principal object of which was to prevent the poſſi- 
bility of any balance accumulating in the hands of the paymaſter | But unfortunately 
Mr. Burke did not praiiſe what be preached : his accounts remain unſettled at the 


Exchequer to this day; nor did Mr. Pitt, as chancellor, ceaſe to teaſe him with 


importunate letters on that ſubject, till a political compromiſe, not very honourable 
to either of the, parties, took place between them at the cluſe of the year 1789.“ 
| McCormick s Life of E. Burke, p 255+ 
40 Put the ſhameleſs profligacy of this ſelf-degraded old man was never, perhaps 
more conſpicuous than in his oppofitioa to Mr. Harriſon's motion reſpecting places 
and penſi ns. Mr. Burke treated the matter as a jeſt; and conſidered the propoſal 
to make ſinecures an object of reſource as a flagrant invaſion of the rights of indi - 
Vidualo—rights which were as ſacred as any landed propertys Ec. Page 373. 
« a ſwiniſh 


þ 
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« a ſwiniſh multitude,” —it was conferred by a prince whom, in 
the hour of his deep diftreks, he had indecently repreſented * as a 
monarch ſmitten by the hand of Omnipotence, hurled from his 
throne by the Almighty % and, to ſum up the whole, it was ſoli- 
cited through the ingerceſſion of a man, whom he had accuſed 

of © gigantic prodigality,” and whoſe government he mou cen- 
fared as . ſurpaſſing the heroic ages of Roman corruption.” How 
much more noble was the conduct of that hoary courtier, the 
duke of Newcaſtle, who, when obliged to retire with an im- 
paired, if not a ruined fortune, rejected with ſcorn the boon 
that was offered, and gallantly replied, ** that if he were 
not allowed to ſerve, he ſhould not warn a burthen to his 
country!“ 

But in private liſe he ſeems to have been more fortunate, i incon- 
ſequence of his early marriage with a woman of mild manners, who 
ſoothed the perpetual cares by which he was ſurrounded, alleviated 
a morbid irritability of temper to which he was ſubject, and by 
ſharing, leſſened all his afflictions, and rendered his home com- 
fortable. His reſpect for her extended even to her religion, and 
the virulence of his early prejudices againſt her ſe ſeems to have 
worn off by contact with an amiable individual of the Ro- 
miſh church. In his friendſhips he was warm, in his enmities 
deadly. He was ready to ſacrifice his life for the object of his 
attachment ; and left few of his family unplaced, unpenſioned, 
or unprovided for. On the other hand, he would have inflicted 
even torture itſelf on the ſubject of his abhorrence. With a 
boldneſs approaching to temerity, he boaſted that he kept up a 
connexion with Franklin, although the law termed him 2 
rebel, while he conſigned his friend Paine to the vengeance 
of „ criminal juſtice; and rejoicing over a fallen enemy, when 
impriſoned in a loathſome jail, he, with an air of triumph, adviſed 
lord George Gordon to extricate himſelf, if he were able, by 
nn n a 58 

| It 


=. Duing that eletion for Weſtminſter, In which Mr. 3 3 
Lincoln, Mr. Burke, who had a vote which he was about to beſtow on his friend, 
was cee as a Papiſt, and the mob before the 3 extlaimed, Tio him 
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ws | BURKE. ; 
It was at his own table that he diſcovered the charms of 
private virtue, and diſplayed all the powers of ſocial converſe ; it 
was amidſt his own fields that he exhibited gentle and endearing 
manners; it was in the village circle, or at the harveſt home, 
that the philoſopher, the ſtateſman, the author, the orator, re- 


| laxing and unbending from the ſterner purſuits to which he had 


been accuſtomed, would mingle with his fellow men, and be- 
come more exalted than before, by _— to the level of theſe 


ſons of tail *. 


Poſterity will finally decide relative to he e 0 prin- 
eiples of this extraordinary man. His reputation, fo far as concerns 
his writings or his ſpeeches, is already-eſtabliſhed, but his politi- 
cal ſagacity will certainly be ranked either high or low by the 
fituation to which he may have aſſiſted to reduce or to elt vate his 
country; while, in reſpect to pecuniary matters, his conduct will 
probably be eftimated by the ſordid venality, or generous inde- 


pendence, of a fucceeding age. On this fubje the preſent i is 


divided, and indeed this account of fo extraordinary a man cannot 
perhaps be better cloſed than by the following ſhort extracts 
containing the jarring and diſcordant opinions of two of his 
avowed biographers. | ag 

By one we are told that 

The qualities of his heart were not lefs amiable ard efti- 
table than his talents Were aſtoniſhing ;—benievolent, juft, tem- 
perate, magnanimous. He loved his country, loved its conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe he believed it the beſt adapted for its happineſs : at 
different times, from the ſame principle, he fupported different 
members of it, when he thought the one or the other likely to 


LE S+ S 


be overbalanced. During the prevalence of the Bute plans, 


dreading the inflaence of the crown, he ſupported the people ; 


And for the ſame reaſon, during the American war. 


turned round, Fo threw it with great indignation amidft the crowd. In Satin 
ſeized the book of eftimates for the ordinary and extraordinary ſervice of the navy, 


| and hurled it at the treaſury bench. Lord North, who conſidered him, no doubt, as a 


wolcaue, was accuſtomed to term the abuſive language he made uſe of upon theſe oc- 
eaſions, the lava of his eloquence.” 

It would appear from Mr. M*Cormick”s account, that his political antipathies 
Bad — an Ms 29 deformed one of the moſt amiable 
Sits in his character. | 

« After 
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10 Afr the overthrow wan the ariſ- 
tocracy, and the diſſemination in Great Britain of the principles 
that had deſtroyed theſe powers, apprehending ſimilar effects, if 
not vigorouſiy oppoſed in England, he ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
monarchy : and ariſtocracy, Thus diſcriminately patriotic in 
public life, in his private relations his conduct was highly me- 
ritorious, A fond and attentive huſband, an affectionate and 
judiciouſly indulgent father, a ſincere friend, at once fervid and 
active, a liberal and kind maſter, an agreeable neighbour, 2 
zealous and bountiful patron, he diffuſed light and happineſs. 
His principles were as ſtrict, ood habits as virtuous, as his diſ- 
poſitions were kind.“. 

Another expreſſes himſelf in very different language: 

Integrity is the farſt requiſite, and eloquence the next, 
Mr. Burke poſſeſſed the latter accompliſhment, but he wanted 
| the ſormer virtue. His tongue was perſuaſive, but his heart and 
hands were not pure. He had the misfortune, by the abuſe of 
his extraordinary powers, to do more miſchief than, per- 
haps, ever fell to the lot of any other individual. Such charac- 
ters hald out an awful leſſon to mankind; and it is the moſt 
ſacred duty of the hiſtorian, or biographer, not only to embalm 
the memories of the great and good in the odours of never- 
dying praiſe, but to hang up the baſe, the degenerate, and 6 
the mel. 33 2 terror to others, on the Libbets of eternal 


infamyt.“ 


THE. REVEREND JOHN 3 FELL. 


Tux Rev. John Fell was born Auguſt 22d, 1732, at Coke 
mouth, in the county of Cumberland, Like many celebrated 
characters in the literary world, he could not boaſt of his own 


* Biſſet's Life of Edmund ait 
t ara ants the Re. Hon. Edmund Butke, by Charles M<Cormick; LL. B. p. 36 
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304 FELL. 
lineage ; nor wal he, on the other hand, diſpoſed to enry thoſe - 
who could recount a long ſeries of noble anceſtors. His father; 
Mr. Daniel Fell, was clerk at the Independent meeting-houſe 
at Cockermouth, © and ſupported himſelf and family by keeping 
a day and evening-ſchool : he was a man of conſiderable abilities 
and exetnplaty piety, but fuffered greatly from bodily affliction, 
and there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that his circumſtances were 
not the moſt Writing, "Rough gel not Capi dif- 
treſling, | 
Mr. John Fell was deſigned for trade, and ſerved an appren- 
ticeſhip of ſome few years to a perſon in Cockermouth ; he 
afterwards removed to London, and, in conſequence of the 
letters of recommendation which he carried with him, Was 
immediately employed by a a perſon of confiderable reſpeQability 
jn the ſame line of buſineſs: this perſon, who was alſo à native 
of Cumberland, ſoon diſcovered in Mr. Fell a taſte for literature; 
and an avidity in the purſuit of knowledge, joined to con- 
ſiderable abilities; nor did he view theſe qualities with indiffer- 
ence, for he was conſcious of the propriety and neceſſity of 
bringing them ſotward to public notice: and as the object of 
Mr. Fell's higheſt” ambition was the Chriſtian miniftry, this 
good man, in conjunAion with a few other gentlemen of 
wealth, ſenſe, and philanthropy, placed him, when he was 
about nineteen or twenty years of age, at the academy at Mile- 
End, an inſtitution appertaining to that claſs of Proteſtant 
Diſſenters commonly ſtyled © Independents.” 

I he tutors of this ſeminary were three eminent diſſenting 
miniſters, Dr. Walker, Dr. Conder, and Dr. Gibbons ; and 
Mr. Fell ſoon convinced them that he was not diſmayed by 
ordinary obſtacles; for, in the courſe of a few months, his 
progreſs in learning excited their wonder and applauſe. He 
allotted-but a very few hours for reſt and relaxation, and, by a 
judicious arrangement of his varied ſtudies, and a peculiar 
manner of huſbanding his time, he acquired in a few years ſuch 
a ſtock of information on various ſubjects, as is ſeldom gained 
but by tedious application whilſt young, and the conſtant atten- 
tion of riper years. The diligence of Mr. Fell could not fail to 


attract the particular r notice of the reſident tutor, Dr. Walker; 
and 
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and it is almoſt needleſs to ſay (of that reverend gentleman, that 
he was a Elaſſical ſcholar of the firſt rank, a man of univerſal 
knowledge; who rejoiced in diſcovering genius, and delighted no 
leſs in foſtering it. Mr. F. ſoon became not merely his fa- 
vourite pupil, but conftant companion, and the doctor every 
day ſpent an hour or two with him alone, in order to aſſiſt him 
in his ſtadies : this portion of time was generally employed in 
reading the works of the beſt Roman and Grecian writers; and, 
as a proof of the favourable opinion he entertained of Mr. Fell's 

abilities, Doctor W. in more than one or two inftances, pre- 
dicted his future celedrity, and expreſſed to various friends, and 
even to Mr. Fell himſelf, his full aſſurance that he would one day 
become his ſucceſſor in that academy. Dr. Conder and Dr, 

Gibbons were alſo affectionately attached to him, and he nevet 
mentioned their names but with yeneration and gratitude. 

« During the few years which Mr. Fell paſſed at Mile End” 
(fays a * writer of ſome celebrity) were treaſured up thoſe 
diverſified ſtores of knowledge which he afterwards diſplayed 
in the courſe of a long, honourable, acceptable; and ſucceſsful 
miniſtry; in no Teſs than nine literary publications, on a variety 
of uſeful, ingenious, and intereſting fubjects; in cultivating; 
with high benefit and improvement-to them, the minds of in- 
genuous youth committed to his care ; in diſcharging the public 
duties of tutor to that ſeminary i in which he had been a pupil; 
and which, in proceſs of time, entitled him to rank, as a literary 
character, in the eſtimation of prelates theniſelves, with the 5 
moſt learned dignitaries of our eftabliſhed church.“ 

Dr. Walker informed Mr. Fell, a ſhort time before he leſt 
the academy, that the tutor of a ſeminary at Norwich, with 
whom he had been in habits of friendſhip for many years, had 
written to him, intimating that he wanted a young man who 
was a good claſſical ſcholar, and a perſon of character and re- 
ſpectability, as an affiſtant in his houſe; and as Mr. Fell had no 


expectation of ſettling in any ſituation as a preacher immediately 


on his leaving Mile-End, the doctor adviſed him to accept 
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the. invitation, which he did, and remained for a conſiderable 

time at Norwich, : he afterwards. emoved to Beccles, near, Great 
| Yarmouth; on the confines. of Suffolk and Norfolk, where he 
preached to a ſmall, but attentive, and affectionate congregation, 
and received an invitation from. them to become their paſtor ; 
but. he declined it, as they were not regularly formed into a 
Chriſtian church. It was during Mr. Fell's reſidence at 
Beccles that the late Dr. King of Hare-court, being on a, viſit 
In that part of the country, accidentally. fell in company with 
him at a friend's houſe; the doctor immediately had recourſe 
to his ſuppoſed talent at wit and criticiſm, by addreſſing Mr. 
Fell in the following manner: * Well, young man, I hear 
you are a critic; pray, Sir, how do you define a critic?” —Mr, 
Fell immediately replied, ** Doctor, I never did define a critic; 
but if I were to attempt it, I think I ſhould ſay, he is one who 
labours to make eaſy things difficult :” as might be expected, the 
laugh turned on the doctor, and the repartee of Mir. . was 
highly commended. 


: To omit enumerating a a 8 of vine angagernents 
which occupied Mr. Fell's time and attention, from the period of 
his leaving Norwich till the year 1770, our attention is now 
called to the intereſting circumſtance of his accepting the 
paſtoral charge of the church at Thaxted, in Eſſex, When he 
was ordained paſtor of that reſpectable ſociety, of Independent 
Diſſenters, he was in the full maturity of life, and in the 
poſſeſſion of all his intelleQual powers. He was planted in the 
boſom of a beautiful and fertile country, and in the. heart of 
an united, affectionate, and proſperous flock. He found. at 
once ſufficient employment i in the neceſſary duties of his ſtation, 
and enjoyed ſufficient leiſure to proſecute his favourite ſtudies “. 

Here he became the guide of the young, the admiration of the 
old, the friend of the poor, the favourite.companion of therich and 
the learned, and the inſtructor of the illiterate ; his exemplary 
| deportment, his laudable aQtivity, his extenſive knowledge, and 
his love of communicating it, his pleaſing addreſs, added to his 
affability, combined to render him the object of univerſal re- 


N * Dr, Hunter's Funeral Sermon for Mr. Fell, Page 33. 


ſpoct; 


. 


ſpe; nor were his admirers and moſt intimate friends with 
found only among 'the difſenters'; "members of che eſtabliſhed 
church thought themſelves honouted by his friendfhip; and one 


of his moſt conſtant vifitors was the rector of the pariſh: his ſuc- 


ceſſor, the Rev. Mr. Maynard, brother to lord Maynard, ſeorn- 
ing every thing like party ſpirit, ſoon followed the example of 
his predeceſſor, and rejoiced in the friendſhip of ſuch a worthy 
and intelligent man ; this was the caſe alfo with Mr. Heckford, 
and indeed with all the celebrated literary characters in that part 
of the country. Though Mr. Fell was fo conſtantly engaged 
with his pupils (for he had eſtabliſhed a very reſpectable board- 
ing-ſchool), and preached twice every Sunday, yet it was during 
his reſidence at Thaxted that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
rapid production of ſome well-written publications, which could 
not fail to eſtabliſh his literary character; particularly his reply to 
Farmer's Treatiſe on the Demoniacs, which immediately ranked 
him among the ableſt polemical writers of the day. | 

Mr. Fell's firſt, and for ſome time, fole pupil, was the only 
fon of his early patron, now a profeſſional gentleman of very 
bigh reſpectability, to whom he addreſſed an able and affectionate 
letter, on his um into 15 oY eee we n give the 
following extract. /- 

Do you, my "a youth, think nobly; d juſtly. Always 
remark that there are more in this country than yourſelf and 
favourite party: Never forget that your own country is not the | 
only one in the world, which has a right to divine privileges. Be 
aſſured that whatevet is unjuſt in England, can never be juſt 
elſewheze. . Lou have a natural right to eat and drink, and to 
enjoy likewiſe: all the advantages of your on nature, which is 
intelligent and rational; ſo have the wild Africans, and the 
wretched flaves im Jamaica. Nau ought to think and judge 
what is beſt for yourſelf, and ſbllowa your on conſtience ; fo 
ought your neighbours... Others ought. not to purſue their oven 
intereſt at your expence, nor to provide for their own ſafety, by 
ſtripping you of all defence; nor ought you, in any caſe, to act 
ſo towards others. Abhor what is mean, ſelfiſh, and baſe.” As far 
as poſſible, let your conduct be conſiſtent with your profęſſions: 
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and be always aſſured that you have more defects than are known 
to yourſelf. For this reaſon, be modeſt before men, be abaſed 
in the ſight of God, who looks into the heart. 
Forgive the length of this letter. I love to talk wich you. 
I expect to hear good things of you. But if ever it ſhould be 
faid in my hearing that you encouraged what is in itſelf unjuſt, 
oppreſſive, tyrannical, or inju rious to the rights of human nature, 
I will weep for it in ſilence.“ 

After Mr. Fell had reſided "ha years, at Thaxted, i in the 
midſt of happineſs and proſperity, he received a preſſing invitation 
from the conſtituents of the independent academy (which had 
been removed from Mile-End to Homerton,, in the pariſh of 
Hackney, Middleſex), to become reſident and claſſical tutor of 
that inſtitution ; this he was prevailed on to accept; and whilit, 
on the one hand, the inhabitants of Thaxted univerſally regretted 
his departure, it was, on the other, a circumſtance which afforded 
no ſmall pleaſure to thoſe intereſted in the welfare of the aca- 


-demy, that it was to be placed under the direction of a man ſo 


well calculated for ſuch an important ſituation. Unhappily; how- 
ever, in the courſe of a ſhort time, ſome very ſerious and alarm- 


ing differences aroſe between the tutor and ſtudents; theſe con- 


tinued to increaſe, and at the annual examination in June 1795, 
when many of the truſtees were in the houſe, Mr. Fell brought 
forward ſeveral charges againſt the ſtudents, and, in returu, va- 
rious accuſations were adduced by them againſt Mr. Fell; theſe 
uuhappy differences were to be ſettled at ſome future period. 
Numerous public and private meetings were accordingly held 
on the buſineſs, from September 1795, till February or March 


1706. incluſive ; the ſtudents were all examined and re-examin- 


ed, ſeparately and together. With regard to Mr. Fell, he was 
not permitted to ſpeak in his own defence, but the various charges 
were ſent him in writing, and he was required to return his 
anſwers in the ſame manner, which he complied with. Some 


| gentlemen belonging to the ſociety then brought forward freſh 


charges againſt Mr. Fell, viva voce, of à more ſerious nature 
than any of the former: Mr. Fell's friends confidered it to be juſt 


theſe 
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theſe new accuſations likewiſe viva voce, and accordingly inform- 
ed the ſociety that, by their defire, he was at that very moment 
in another room in the ſame houſe. They at the ſame time 
moved that he ſhould be called in, meet his accuſers face to face, 
and be permitted to ſpeak in his own defence: this was inſtantly 
refuſed in the moſt peremptory manner; and, about the month 
of February or March 1797, he received a letter, informing him, 
that by a majority of- votes he was expelled from the academy as 
reſident and claſſical tutor, and muſt leave it at the Midſummer 
or Chriſtmas following. The debate was high at moſt of 
their public meetings, and the friends of Mr. Fell formed a very 
active and reſpectable, though ſmall minority, for only eleven 
lay-gentlemen, and five miniſters, ſtood forward in his defence, 
the others being either neutral or adverſe. At length, when. his 
friends found, that by a majority of votes he was thus rudely to 
be forced from. the honourable ſtation he had ſo long occupied 
and graced, in conſequence of charges which they thought by 
no means proved, and without being allowed the privilege of a 
common felon at the Old Bailey, namely, that of ſpeaking iu his 
own defence, and meeting his accuſers face to face, they unani- 
mouſly joined in drawing up the following proteſt. 


A Protefl, fiqued by Eleven Members, again/t the late Proceedings 
of the King's Head Society, which relate to the Rev. Mr. Fell. 


We, the underſigned members of the ſociety for educating | 
young men for the miniſtry, at Homerton, 


Having ſeriouſly reflected on the various charges which have 
been brought againtt the Rev. Mr. Fell, in that ſociety, toge- 
ther with his anſwers to the ſame; and after mature deliberation 
upon the debates which have taken place upon on e d of 
this buſineſs, 


We are (for the ſollowing ls of an that he — 
been treated with no common marks of harſhneſs and ſeverity ; 
that his character has been much miſrepreſented, and that he has 
been denied thoſe means of defence which are, in this country, 
conſidered as eſſential to the ends of public juſtice. | 7 - 
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I. We diſſent from the violent fentence which has been pro- 
nounced: on the reſident tutor, becauſe we are of opinien, that if 
all the charges had been proved againſt him, it would have been 
diſproportioned to the offence, until further means had * 
adopted ſor the regulation of the ſociety. | 

II. Becauſe it is contrary to the recommendation of a com- 
mittee, who had carefully inveſtigated the cauſes of uneaſineſs at 
Homerton, and had perſonally examined the tutor and ſtudents, 
III. Becauſe the charges appear in a very queſtionable ſhape, 

- without the name of any one evidence to ſupport them. 

IV. Becauſe the allegations, of a want of a due authority in 
the houſe, being preſerved by the reſident tutor, have not been 
proved to have ariſen from his miſconduct, but from a variety of 
other reaſons. Partly from the complex nature of the inſtitution, 
being ſupported by two diſtinE bodies, the fund and the ſociety ; 
fo, that when certain heavy complaints have been made to one 
body, of the conduct of ſtudents, no effectual redreſs has been 
given; and thus examples of infubordination have been coun- 
tenanced ; and there is the ſtrongeſt preſumptive evidence, that 
theſe diſorders are not chargeable on the preſent tutor, becauſe it 
is well known that they exiſted under other tutors, againſt 
whom no one has dared to inſinuate a want of perſonal religion, 
or general miſconduct; and becauſe there is great reaſon to think, 
that many irregularities have ariſen from ſome members of the 
ſociety having countenanced the ſtudents in frivolous complaints 
privately made againft their tutors, thereby GENES an _ 
ſition to his authority. 

V. Becauſe the charge of perſonal miſcondu@ has not been 
proved againſt the reſident tutor, and his Wr to them appear 
oy fatisfactory. 

VI. Becauſe the mode of trial ed in the caſe of the re- 
dent tutor has been contrary to the beſt maxim of the Engliſh 
juriſprudence, namely, that of bringing the accuſer and accuſed 


Jace to face.” fa. 

:- VH.:-Becavſe, whois nl menden ſtated new matter againſt 
the 'refident tutor, which' was not contained in the written 
_—_ and many obſervations were made on his defence, in 

which 


* 


which the parties were at iſſue, on matters of fact, he was poſi- 
tively refuſed the liberty of explaining, or denying theſe new 
allegations, although he was ſtated 0 be in the houſe at that time, 
and was anxious to have the exerciſe of that right, of meeting his 
accuſer, which is not denied in any cafe to the vileſt malefaQor.. 

VIII. Becauſe many members of the ſociety, ſo far from wiſh- 
ing to hear what was urged on the part of Mr. Fell, manifeſted 
a pirit of extreme impatience, and moſt of his friends were in- 
terrupted in« their arguments in a moſt yy 3 t 
the pretence of calling them to order. . 

IX; Becauſe the vexations which the reſident tutor . 
perienced in his office for ſome years, concluded by ſuch a vio- 
lent and unjuſt ſentence, is highly injurious to the inſtitution, 
tends greatly to diſcourage any other gentleman of talents, ade+ 
quate to the ſituation, to relinquith his engagements, and put 
his reputation, his peace of mind, and general welfare, into the 
hands of the ſociety, 

X. Finally —Becauſe we conſider that the principles of com · 
mon juſtice; and the charities of Chriſtianity, have been violated 
againſt a character of no common excellence; againſt a genius of 
no ordinary fize; againſt a Chriſtian miniſter, well furniſhed 
with gifts and graces for that office; againſt a tutor, who, for 
biblical knowledge, general hiſtory, and claſſic taſte, has no ſu- 
perior, perhaps no equal, among any claſs of diſſenters ; againf 
a man of no low'cunning, artifice, or intrigue; but of a mind 
noble, frank, and generous, diſdaining to ſacrifice his We 
independence for any pecuniary advantages. 

With theſe. views we do moſt folemnly proteſt 4 1 the 
proceedings of the ſociety, which relate to the reſident tutor, and 
declare, that he carries with him our fincere regret; that, not- 
withſtanding perſons of his own houſehold have watched the moſt 
private actions of his life, we are convinced that ſo little worthy 
of cenſure is rarely to be found among tho imperfect charac . 
ters of men and Chriſtians. | We do therefore teſtify, that 
nothing that has occurred during the diſcuſſion of this buſi» 
neſs has impaired our veneration and eſteem for his general cha- 
racer; but that a freſh claim has been made on our regard, 

f when 
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ached to him; he melted away under the too potent flame of 
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when we conſider him now, as a = and good may perſecuted 


among his brethren. . 
N. B. A letter of the mol. reſpeQable e in . 


of Mr. Fell's conduct, was ſigned and ſent m by five of the 
— who voted with the above minority. | 


At Chriſtmas 1996, Mr. F ell was about to retire from the aca- 
demy, but as his ſucceſſor was not at that time prepared to enter on 
his new ſituation, he, at the deſire of the fund and King's Head 
ſociety, remained there till che latter end of January 1497, for 
which he received an addreſs of thanks from both thoſe bodies. 

- Mr, Fell continued to reſide in Homerton after he had left 
the academy; and his friends, anxious to provide for him ina gen- 


teel and honourable manner, and at the ſame time wiſhing his 


talents to be employed in a way conducive to the public good, 
requeſted him to deliver a courſe of twelve lectures on the evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity. This invitation being readily accepted, 
the Rev. Dr. Hunter, and the elders of his church; kindly grant- 
ed the uſe of it on this occaſion, and it was agreed that one diſ- 
courſe ſhould be delivered the third Sunday evening in every 
month during the year 1797. The plan being made public, his 
friends were active in forwarding its execution, ſubſcribers be- 
came numerous, and in a very ſhort time the ſum of two hun- 


dred pounds and upwards was contributed; in addition to this, a 


merchant in the metropolis, anxious for the future happineſs of 
Mr. Fell, procured, in a very ſhort time, a ſufficient ſum of 
money to purchaſe him an annuity of one hundred pounds, 

Four of the lectures were delivered during the months of Ja- 
nuary, February, March, and April, to crowded and attentive 
congregations; but ſickneſs, and at length death, hindered his fur- 
ther progreſs in this great undertaking. Mr. Fell ſuſſered ſevere- 
ly from the wanton and malicious attacks, made upon his cha- 
racter, and the thought of being. turned adrift upon the wide 
world,” and © waſting the dregs of ebbing life in ſilenee and ſoli · 
tude, a poor dependent on precarious. bounty,“ agitated and 
alarmed his mind; he felt alſo from the kindneſs. of thoſe at- 


n. zeal 
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zeal and Frend(hip: C finally, his extreme anxiety reſpe&ing the 
courſe of lectures which he had engaged to deliver, the in- 
tenſe application of mind neceſſary to the compolition; and 
the bodily exertion. requiſite for the delivery of them in public, 
combined to impair and ſubdue that conſtitution which had al- 
ready received a very portentous ſhock. Is it then a matter of 
wonder, that at the age of ſixty-five, when nature was decaying, 
and theſe various ills aſſailed, he ſhould fall a prey to a wounded 
ſpirit, and fank.i into the grave, where even perſecution and ſlander 
cannot diſturb, where the oppreſſor and the oppreſſed lie down 
together? 

Accordingly, after having languiſhed nearly four months - 
under a complicated diſorder, which baffled the {kill of three phy- 
ſicians, he expired on Wedneſday the 6th of September, 1797, 

On Friday, September 15th, his remains were interred at 
Bunhill-fields burying ground, City Road, attended by a train of 
fourteen mourning coaches, and ſeveral gentlemen' s carriages. 
The Rev: Joſeph Brookſbank, of Haberdaſhers' hall meeting, 
Staining-lane, Cheapſide, a very worthy and intimate friend of 
the deceaſed, delivered the funeral oration to a very numerous 
auditory. On Sunday evening, September 24th, the Rev. Dr. 
Hunter, of the Scots' church, London Wall, preached the fune- 
ral ſermon to a very crowded audience, at the Old Jewry meet- 
ing-houſe ; it has ſince been publiſhed, and paſſed through three 
editions. 15 - 

The eight remaining leQures on the evidences of Chriſtianity 
were continued, at the requeſt of Mr. Fell's friends, by Dr. 
Hunter, and were delivered to very numerous congregations, at 
the Old Jewry meeting-houſe, during the months of December 
1797, and January, February, and March 1798 ; they are ſince 
publiſhed, with Mr. Fell's four prefixed, in an octavo volume. 

A large tomb-ſtone is prepared for the grave of Mr, Fell, 
which will be laid down in the courſe of a few weeks, with the 
following epitaph, written by one of his moſt intimate friends: 
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To THE MEMORY 


OF THE REV. JOHN FELL, 
WHO FROM AN OBSCURE SITUATION, 
| ROSE 
TO BE EMINENT AMONG THE LEARNED 
FOR HIS TALENTS AND HIS ERUDITION, 
AND AMONG THE GOOD, 
FOR HIS BENEVOLENCE AND HIS PIETY. 


* 


HE WAS MANY YEARS 
THE BELOVED MINISTER 


or A LARGE CONGREGATION OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 


AT THAXTED IN ESSEX ; 
| WHENCE HE WAS CALLED 

TO BECOME THE RESIDENT TUTOR 
AT THE OLD COLLEGE IN  HOMERTON, 


THAT HE MIGHT INSTRUCT OTHERS 
IN THOSE DUTIES OF THE MINISTRY 
\ WHICH HE HAD HIMSELF MOST ABLY 
AND MOST DILIGENTLY DISCHARGED. 


READER | 
WE CANNOT ALL BE SELECTED BY PROVIDENCE, 
TO EXCEL IN LITERATURE, OR IN SCIENCE ; 
BUT WE MAY ALL IMITATE THIS GOOD MAN 
IN THE CHEERFULNESS OF HIS MANNERS, 
IN THE INDEPENDENCE OF HIS SPIRIT, 
AND IN THE FERVENCY OF HIS DEVOTION. 


THIS STONE WAS ERECTED 
BY A FEW OF THOSE WHO HAD ENJOYED 
(ALAS! FOR TOO SHORT A PERIOD) 
THE CHARMS OF His CONVERSATION, 
THE HONOUR OF HIS FRIENDSHIP, 
AND THE BENEFIT OF HIS INSTRUCTIONS, 


HE DIED SEPTEMBER 6, 1797, 
AGED SIXTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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It now remains to take a general view of Mr, Fell's FE ag 
as a gentleman, a ſcholar, and a Chriſtian, | 

If we conſider him as a gentleman merely, there is every rea- 
ſon to ſay that his manners were of the poliſhed kind, and his 
addreſs that of a well-bred man; he was always affable: and 
communicative, and, deſpiſing every thing like moroſeneſs or 
auſterity, he did not affect reſerve, in order to counterfeit ſa- 
perior wiſdom ; ſuch means of gaining reſpect he ever deſpiſed, 
and the diſagreeable ſtiffneſs and formality which are too often 
attendant on profeſſional men, particularly ſome in the higher 
ranks of the clerical order, he would frequently ſpeak of in terms 
of the ſevereſt ſatire : he was happy in his manner of enlivening 
every ſociety with the moſt intereſting converſation, and all thoſe 
who enjoyed his friendſhip will acknowledge, that they never 
left his company without finding themſelves conſiderably im- 
proved, as well as delighted. 

As a ſcholar, it may be ſaid of Mr. Fell, that by cloſe aten 
tion to ſtudy, and the aſſiſtance of a memory aſtoniſhingly reten- 
tive, he was enabled to lay up a ſtore of knowledge which very 
few poſſeſs : he once informed a friend, that when he was about 
twelve years of age, and living at home in his father's family, 
ſome accident threw Locke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding 
in his way, which he borrowed without knowing its value, and 
read with the greateſt avidity in a corner by the fire-fide; from 
that period he always had a deſire for knowledge and mental 
improvement ; his ſtrong and energetic mind fitted him for any 
attempt however arduous, and his perſeverance always overcame 
every obſtacle however formidable ; he was well verſed in Oriental 
literature, and was particularly happy in his knowledge of meta- 
phyſics, 'or what ſome call the philoſophy of mind. The vague, 
frivolous, and inconſiſtent; theories which have been offered on 
this important, but abſtruſe ſcience, he combated, both in his 
lectures and converſations, with great acuteneſs and ſucceſs. Of 
his philological knowledge we have indubitable evidence in his 
obſervations on Mr. Horne Tooke's Diverſions of Purley, and in 
his Eſſay towards an Engliſh Grammar. He was a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the old — idiom, in oppoſition to thoſe innova- 
L1z2 tions 
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tions which modern authors have introduced. Mr. Fell excelled 
in teaching; and his lectures on the Greek Teſtament were 
particularly deſerving of every poſſible commendation. The 
following correct liſt of his publications will ſerve to ſhew that 


he was by no means an inactive citizen in the republic of letters, 


I. Eſſay on the Love of one's Country, 8vo. Buckland. 

2. Four Letters on genuine e 810. Buckland 
and Dilly. 

3. The Juſtice and U*'ility of Puniſhment in Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, examined, in a letter to Mr. Burke, 8vo. Dilly. 

4. Eſſay on the Demoniacs, 8 vo. Dilly. 

5. The Idolatry of Greece and Rome, diſtinguiſhed from that 
of other ancient Nations, in a Letter to the Rev. Hugh Farmer, 
8 vo. Dilly. | 

6, Eſſay towards an Engliſh Grammar, with a Diſſertation on 
the Nature and Uſe of the auxiliary Verbs, amo. Dilly. 

7. A Review of the IIA ITTEPOENTA, or Diverſions of 
Purley, by Mr. Horne Tooke.. 

8. A Review of Savary's Letters on Egypt. 

9. Au Examination of the Poems of Rowley, publiſhed by 
Chatterton, 8 vo. Bathurſt. 

As a clergyman, he was celebrated for the extreme correctneſs 
of his public diſcourſes, and the animated manner in which they 
were delivered; he was well verſed in every branch of theology, 
and merited a place among the molt judicious divines of his day. 
During the former part of his lite, he conſtantly read his ſermons, 


but for the laſt fifteen or ſixteen years he attained the habit of 


preaching extempore.. So excellent was his memory, that he Tel- 
dom committed above twenty words to paper, and very frequently 
not one, yet he was as correct as if he had read the whole: he 
always peruſed and udied his text in the original before he pro- 
nounced it from the pulpit, a practice which he conftantly recom- 
mended to all his pupils! in dignity, and from which he repeat- 
edly aſſerted he had reaped. the greateſt advantages; he was 
particularly fond of biblical criticiſm, and had ſtudied very mi- 
nutely both the ſcriptural hiſtory and chronology. 
3255 Fell's voice was naturally weak, but he was particular in 
: his 
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his attention to emphaſis and pronunciation, and that in a con- 

ſiderable degree remedied the evil. He was no bigot, but always 
viewed charity or candour as a diſtinguiſhing feature in the 
Chriſtian religion. To conclude, with regard to his religious 
tenets, I cannot refrain from again adopting the impreſſive lan- 
guage of Dr. Hunter :— 

Mr. Fell, it is well known, was a firm and ſtrenuous aſſertor 
of the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity. I will not apply to him 
the quaint epithets of orthodox, or Calviniſtical ; terms which, in 
the eſtimation of ſome, imply all that is filly and fooliſh, and of* 
others, all that is venerable and dignified ; which the one can 
never mention without a ſneer, and which the other pronounces 
as a charm ; but which ought not, in juſtice, to excite cither the 
one feeling or the other: our friend was John Fell, the intelli- 
gent, pious, zealous, liberal-minded, bible Chriſtian. He was 
too great to be the echo of a Shibboleth ; he was not deſtined to 
be the laſt expiring ſpark in the tail of a comet, but to be himſelf 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, with n and belts, and rings, 
ſurrounding him.” 

Such was the ſubject of this memoir, 1 aſter having paſſed a 
life of uſefulneſs, and gained ſuch a ſhare of well-earned celebri- 
ty, as falls to the lot of a few only, fell at laſt a victim to miſguided 
zeal ; but his. memory muſt be venerated by every impartial man, 
who is a friend to religion and literature, and a well-wiſher to 
the human race, In a word, in the preſent day, Mr. Fell's death 
muſt be viewed as a public loſs. 

The writer of this article, who was the pupil of Mr. Fell from 


the ſummer of 1993 till that of 1796, is proud to boaſt that the 
mutual friendſhip which ſubſiſted between them continued un- 
interrupted till Mr. Fell was removed to a better world; and 
he is happy in this opportunity of attempting to delineate his 
character a character which highly deſerves every euloyium 
which either has, or can be, pronounced upon it. 
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JOHN WILKES, ESQ. F. R. 8. 
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ALDERMAN OF THE WARD: OF FARRINGDON wirgovur, 
. CHAMBERLAIN OF THE CITY OF LONDON, &c. 


TRI hiſtory of free ſtates exhibits many ſingular inſtances of 
public virtue. The annals of all the ancient, and ſome even of 
the modern republics afford the moſt appoſite proofs of this re- 
mark; nor have monarchies themſelves been always. totally de- 
ficient in reſpect to that ſpecies of heroiſm. 

Our own mixed form of government has produced. a long ca- 
talogue of illuſtrious men, who have devoted themſelves for their 
country, and there is ſcarcely a critical period in our own annals 
that has not been aecompanied with and adorned by ſome extra- 
ordinary inſtance of patriotiſm, It is not to be denied, however, 
that as nations advance in luxury and refinement, they recede 
from thoſe principles and habits which lead to noble, generous, 
and diſintereſted actions. They do not ceaſe, however, to affect 
them; and it ought to be conſidered as a high compliment to 
our more intrepid anceſtors, that their deſcendants, however 
baſe, or however degenerate, they may be eſteemed by ſome, 
generally with to enter into life with a ſemblance, at leaſt, of 
their good qualities. But the promiſes of modern whiggi/m have 
proved nearly as deluſive as the bloſſoms of a precocious ſpring, 
and this has at length inffilled a ſalutary ſuſpicion relative to the 
pretenders to public virtue. It is not, therefore, until death 
hath cloſed the ſcene, that the audience can with propriety be- 
ſtow their plaudits. Then only can they fit in judgment, and de- 
termine on the merits of a departed citizen, with the ſame 1mpar- 
tiality that the Egyptians of old were accuſtomed to decide on 
thoſe of a deceaſcd king. | | 

The commerce and manufactures of Great Britain have pro- 
duced an opulent and reſpectable claſs of men, unknown to our 

forefathers, 
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ſorefathers, who, by uniting great induſtry with great capitals, 

overtop our country gentlemen and rival the peerage itſelf in 
wealth. Nathaniel Wilkes, an eminent diſtiller in Goſwell- 
ſtreet, Clerkenwell, appertained to that claſs, He had ſeveral 
children : two of his ſons, Iſrael and Eaton, were bred to buſi- 
neſs, one of his daughters was married to the late Mr. Alderman 
Hayley, and another appears to have died, in the language of the 
lawyers, a ſpinſter x. The mother is known to have been a diſ- 
ſenter ; and the father ſeems to have inclined that way himſelf, 

for he frequented the meeting in Southwood-lane, Highgate, 
whither the family uſually repaired on a Sunday in their coach 
and fix, according to the teſtimony of ſome perſons not long ſince 
dead, who, in addition to this fact, remember to have ſeen the late 
chamberlain there while a boy. 

John, the ſubject of theſe memoirs, was born in St. John's- 
ſtreet, Clerkenwell, October 28, 1727, and, on more than one 
occaſion, appears to have boaſted that he was a native of London. 
It was in the town of Hertford he received the rudiments of his 
education ; after ſome ſtay there, he was removed into Bucking- 
Thire, where he was placed under a private tutor, of diſſenting 
principtes, who in the ſeque] accompanied him to the con- 
tinent. 

There can be but little doubt, however, that it was in the paternal 
manſion that the eldeſt ſon imbibed the peculiar notions which gave 
a hue to his future life, The old gentleman, diſdaining thoſe nar- 
row and niggatdly ideas but too commonly coupled with a deſire of 
obtaining wealth, lived in a ſtyle becoming an opulent trader, 
and enjoyed all the delights, and practiſed all the duties, of hoſ- 
pitality. His houſe was accordingly frequented by many men of 
worth and talents, and the intereſting ſubjects of religion, gopern- 


* Concerning this lady the author of the preſent article has been weld with 
the following note. 3 

© The eldeſt daughter of Mr. N. Wilkes, a noted diftiller in Cofudl kreet 
(and ſiſter to Mr. John Wilkes), lived cloſely ſecluded from the world for many years, 
in Charterhouſe-ſtreet, near Charterhouſe - ſquare. She had apartments up two pair 
of ſtairs, with thick blinds before the windows, to keep out the daylight, and the . 
burnt either a lamp or candle continually, She is reported to have done this on ac- 
count of a diſappointment in love, and in 8 of it never married, She died 
about the oo 1766 or 1767.“ 
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ment, literature, and commerce, were frequently agitated dtd 
diſcuſſed at his table. 

Having attained conſiderable eminence in claſſical literature; to 
which he was devoted during the whole courſe of his life, young 
Wilkes was ſent to Leyden, where it was intended that he ſhould 
finiſh his ſtudies; for at that period this was conſidered as one 
of the few orthodox ſchools, either at home or abroad, moſt of the 
other foreign univerſities being zealous in behalf of the church 
of Rome, arid our own, ſince happily reconciled to the family of 
Brunſwick, lying at that time under the ſtigma of Jacobitiſm. 

While in Holland he formed an acquaintance with the i inge - 
nious Mr. Andrew Baxter, author ofa work entitled © An Enquiry 
into the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein its ee » 
evinced from the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy :” 
alſo of MKho; ſive, Coſmotheoria puerilis, Dialogus; in 
quo prima Elementa de Mundi ordine et ornatu proponun- 
tur,” &c. | | 

It appears from their correſpondence, that they met again, in 
the Capuchins' garden at Spa, in the ſummer of the year 1745 
and ſuch was Mr. Baxter's eſteem and attachment to his young 
friend, that he dedicated one of his publications to him *, and 
carried on a friendly intercourſe by letter, until his death, which 
occurred in 1750. 

After reſiding a conſiderable time abroad, and riſiedy ſeveral 
parts of Germany, Mr. Wilkes returned to his native country, 
and married Miſs Mead, heireſs to the Meads of Buckingham- 
ſhire, with whom he got a conſiderable fortune, which, like that 
of his own family, had been acquired in trade. He now ſettled 
at Ayleſbury, and being, in conſequence of the whig principles 


* Dedication to the 3 to Matho. 
« Fo John Wilkes, of Ayleſbury, in the county of Bucks, Eſq. 
« Sir, 
te The ſubject of our conyerſation in the Capuchins* garden at Spa, in the ſommer 
of the year 1745, lies ſtill by me in the dreſs in which it was firſt put. J have no 
leiſure at preſent to prepare it for public view. In the mean time I ſend you the fol- 
lowing ſheets, as a token of my fincere reſpect. It is with pleaſure I think on the time 
we ſpent fo 3 together; and am, Sir, 
% Your moſt obedient ſervant, c. ; 
in 


* 


* * ) 
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in which he was edlucated, a warm advocate for the eſtabliſhment of 
a militia, as a conſtitutional balance to a ſtanding army, he accept- 
ed of a commiſſion in the regiment raiſed in the county of Bucks. 
After remaining ſome time, ii the capacity of lieutenant-colonel, 
he became colonel, on the reſignation of Sir Francis Daſhwood, 
afterwards lord le Deſpencer, who obſerved in his farewell letter 
to the officers, If the ſucceſſion goes in the regiment (as I hope 
it will, and think it ought), then I muſt add, my ſucceſſor is a 

man of ſpirit, good ſenſe, parts, and civil deportment, who has 
| ſhewn reſolution and induſtry in putting this ſalutary meaſure | 
into execution.” 

Mr, Wilkes commenced his political career at the general 
election in 1754; for on the 16th of April of that year, we 
find him offering himſelf a candidate for Berwick, In his addreſs 
to the electors he manifeſted his ſteady | attachment to liberty, 
and emphatically obſerved : 

„ come here uncorrupting, and I 8 you I ſhall ever 
be uncorrupted. As I never will take a bribe, ſo I never will offer 
one. I ſhould think myſelf totally unworthy,” adds he, of the 
great and important truſt | am now ſoliciting, if I ſought to ob- 
tain it by the violation of the laws of my country, which I hold 
ſacred.” On this occaſion he polled one hundred and ninety-two 
votes, but proved unſucceſsful, in conſequence, perhaps, of arigid 
adherence to theſe principles. It is evident, by a letter addreſſed to 

bim by Mr. George Grenville a little before the election, that 
he had the good wiſhes of ſome of the miniſtry of that day. 

Soon after this he proved more fortunate in his own than he 
had heen in a diſtant county, for being much beloved in Buck- 
inghamſhire, on account of the amiableneſs of his manners, and 
the expenſive hoſpitality in which he then indulged, he was 
elected a burgeſs tor Ayleſdury, in the room of Mr. Potter, and 
on the difſotution of that parljament, in 1761, was once more 
returned for the ſame place. 7 4 

During Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration the nation was united at 
home, and formidable abroad ; but no ſooner did this great com- 
moner retire, in conſequence of the diſguſt experienced by him, 
than a formidable party aroſe, and oppoſed the meaſures of lord 

Bute, 
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Bute, who ooh became equally obnoxious to the aokifiey and 
the people. Mr. Wilkes, who had given his moſt ſtrenuous 
ſupport to all the meaſures of the former miniſter, attacked his 
ſucceſſor with uncommon zeal ; and knowing that a /ingle vote 
could have but little effect, he determined to have recourſe to a 
paper war, in which he ſhould be able to aim far deadlier blows 
at his adminiſtration. 'The nobleman in queſtion, aware that 
the nation was jealous of his authority, and ſuſpicious of his 
deſigns, employed a number of writers to ſupport his own cauſe, 
and blacken the principles, characters, and conduct of his op- 
ponents. The member for Ayleſbury had already publicly diſ- 
played his hoſtility to the Thane,” in “ obſervations on the 
papers relative. to a rupture with Spain ;”” but he now pre- 
pared to inflict more ſevere and laſting marks of his enmity. 
Accordingly, June 5th, 1762, he publiſhed the firſt number of 
the North Briton ;”” and, whether it proceeded from the 
odium already attached to the miniſter, the keen ſatire and happy 
wit of the author, or the lucky union of both, certain it is, that 
no periodical work, antecedent to that period, was ever in ſuch 
requeſt. Its effect on the public mind, and the future fortune 

of the writer, were alike conſpicuous, for it is ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the efficient cauſes of the removal of that adminiſtra- 
tion, and actually involved Mr. Wilkes not only in many public 
profecutions, but alſo in many private diſputes. 

The firſt of theſe that occurred was in 1962, when the 
colonel] was along with his regiment, then quartered at Win. 
cheſter ; for Lord Talbot applied to him by letter, on the 10th 
of September, demanding that he ſhould either “ avow or 
diſclaim being author of the paper entitled the North Briton, of 
the 21ſt of Auguſt.” Mr. W. having denied his lordſhip's 
right to put. the queſtion, and refuſed any anſwer, received a 
challenge; in reply to which he gaily obſerved to colonel 
Berkeley, who delivered it, that he might reſt aſſured, . if he was 
between heaven and earth, he would be on Tueſday evening at 
Tilbury's, the Red Lion, at Bagſhot, and on Wedneſday morn- 
ing would play this duet with his lordſhip.” He accordingly 
repaired thither, accompanied by his adjutant, Mr. Harris, 
who acted as his ſeeond; and the combat took place by 

; moon- 
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moon-light, at ſeven o'dock in the evening, in a little garden 
in the neighbourhood. Both parties fired at the ſame time, but 
the piſtol of neither took effect, on which Mr. W. walking up 
to his antagoniſt, told him “ that he now avowed the paper.“ 
On this. ord T. declared that he was the nobleſt fellow God 
had ever made,” and they immediately retired to the. inn, 


where, after, 8 a bottle of claret together, they parted ex- 
cceding good friends“. 


As the ſteward of his majeſty's houſehold had thus failed in 
procuring ſubmiſſion, or inflicting puniſhment, on the colonel 
of the Buckinghamſhire militia, other ſteps were ſoon recurred 
to ; for he had by this time ſoared at a higher quarry, and in 


No. 45 of the North Briton, even royalty itſelf was not ſacred 
from his literary talons. 


During the adminiſtration of Mr Pitt (by far a moſt bril- 
liant in our hiſtory) he himſelf was attacked with all the 
bitterneſs of rancour, and the perſon of George II. was not 
always ſpared by the writers of the day; but that great miniſter, | 
intent on the glory of his country, and determined not to abridge 
her liberties, under the ſpecious pretext of correfing licence, was 
accuſtomed to obſerve, that the preſs, like the air, was a char- 


tered libertine, when urged to proſecute the libellers of his 


* The particulars of this engagement were inſtantly communicated by Mr. Wilkes 
to earl Temple, with whom he was in habits of intimacy, and to whoſe care and 
protection he had conſigned his daughter, Miſs Wilkes, in caſe of his death, The 
following curious paſſage, relative to the converſation that took place previouſly to the 
duel, is tranſcribed from the letter ſent on this occaſion : 

„He (lord T.) ſoon after flamed out again and faid to me, You are a murderer, 
y2u want to kill me, but I am ſure that I ſhall kill you; I know I ſhall, by God. 
if you will fight, if you kill me, 1 hope you will be hanged. I know you will. 

„Berkley and Harris were ſhocked, I 2{k*d, if I was firſt to be killed, and 
afterwards hapged. I remarked that I knew his lordſhip fought me with the king's 
pardon in his pocket; I fought him with a halter about my neck; that I would 
fight him for all that, and that if he fell, I ſhoyld not tarry here a moment for the 
tender mercies of ſuch a miniſtry, but would directly proceed to the next ſtage, 
where my valet de chambre waited for me, and from thence I would make the beſt 
of my way to France, for meu of honour were ſure of protection in that kingdom. 

„% He then told me I was an unbelle ter, and wiſhed to be killed. I could not 
help ſmiling at this, and obſerved, that we did not meet at Bagſhot to ſettle 
articles of faith, but points of honour 3 that indeed I had no fear of dying, but I 
enjoyed life as much as any man in it; that I was as little ſubject to be gloomy, 
or even peeviſh, as any Engliſhman whatever, &c.” : 

| ſovereign 
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ſovereign and himſelf. Unhappily for the grandſon of this 
monarch, far different principles now prevailed in the cabinet, 
and it was determined to have recourſe even to illegal means to 
puniſh the man who dared toarraign the meaſures of government, 
A general warrant * was therefore iſſued, under the hand and ſeal 
of the earl of Halifax, one of his majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate, for 
the apprehenſion of the printers and publiſhers of the ſuppoſed 
libel already alluded to. Accordingly, on the evening of the 29th 
of April 1763, ſeveral meſſengers arreſted the perſon and eutered 
the houſe, of Mr. Wilkes, in Great George-ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter; but he objected to the equivocal terms in which their 
authority was drawn up, and refuſed compliance. On this they 
departed, but returned next morning ; and on intimation of force 
being about to be recurred to, he at length proceeded in a chair 
to the ſecretary of ſtate's office, where he underwent an exami-. 
nation, during which he denied the authority of general warrants, 
and was ſoon after conducted c/o/e priſoner to the Tower, all his 
papers being previouſly ſeized and rifled, his will broken open and 
read, and even a love letter from the wife of a married man, who 
had a ſeat in parliament, diſcloſed to a friend of the huſband. 

In the mean time, application being made by the priſoner's 
friends to the court of Common Pleas, then fitting, an Habra 
Corpus was iſſued to the conſtable of the Tower; in conſequence 
of which Mr. Wilkes was brought up next day to Weſtminſter- 
hall, and remanded until Friday, May 6, that the judges might 
have leiſure to form their opinion. On that day he accordingly 
appeared once more at the bar, and pleaded his privilege as a 


* The following is a copy of this celebrated inſtrument, which was afterwards de · 
clared illegal, a ; 
I. 8. 5 

« George Montague Dunk, earl of Halifax, viſcount Sunbury, ce. 

4 Theſe are in bis majeſty's name, to authoriſe and require you (taking a conſtable 
to your aſlfiance), to make ſtrict and diligent ſearch after the authors, printers, and 
publiſpers, of a ſeditious and treaſonable paper, entitled the North Briton, No, 45, S#- 
eurday, April 23d, 1763, printed for George Kearſley, Ludgate-fireet, London; and 
them or any of them having found, to apprehend and ſeize, together with their papers, 
and to bring in ſafe cuſtody before me, &c, In 
Directed) To Nathan Carrington, &c. 
; (Signed) © Dunx HATLTrAx.“ 
| member 
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member of parliament. Chief juſtice Pratt, ennobled in the 


ſequel for this very act, after deſcanting on the power of a ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and obſerving that his warrant was not of ſuperior 


force to that of a juſtice of peace, pronounced that the privilege of 
parliament had been violated in the perſon of Mr. Wilkes, as it 
could only be forfeited by treafon, felony, or breach of the peace. 
The priſoner was accordingly diſcharged amidſt the plaudits of a 
crowded court. 


On this occaſion the member for Ayleſbury diſplayed uncom- 
mon firmneſs, and evinced a wonderful command of temper * ; 
but his triumph was of ſhort duration, for the attorney -general 
immediately commenced a proſecution againſt him in the court 
of King's Bench, and, in conſequence of his majeſty's command, 
ſignified by the earl of Egremont, the lord lieutenant of the 
county of Bucks, who had viſited him in the Tower, and offered 


The following is a copy of a letter addreſſed to Miſs Wilkes, and tranſmitted te 


her at Paris, by the ſecretary of ſtate, It was written by her father, the day after kis - 
commitment to the Tower. 


« My deareſt Polly, Tower, Sunday, May I, 1763. 

« I have now full leiſure to pay my compliments to you, and entirely to relieve you 
from the anxiety your kind affection for me will neceſſarily give you at the hearing of 
my commitment to this place. Be aſſured that I have done nothing unworthy of a 
man of honour, who has the happineſs of being your father, You ſhall never in life 
Yi for me. 

I am only accuſed of writing the laſt North Briton, yet my ſword has been EE: 
from me, all my papers have been ſtolen by ruffians, and I have been forcibly brought 
here. 1 have not yet ſeen my accuſers, ner have I heard who they are. 

« My friends are refuſed admittance to me. Lord Temple and my brother could not 
he allowed to ſee me yeſterday, As an Engliſhman I muſt lament that my liberty. is 
thus wickedly taken away, yet I am not .unhappy, for my honour is clear and health 
good, and my ſpirit unſhaken; I believe, indeed, invincible. The moſt pleaſing 
thoughts I have are of you, the moſt ene news I can hear will be the continu- 
ance of your health. 

« ] beg you not to write a word of public buſineſs, or of my public PRI 


you get me made membry e de Paris for that of Weſtminſter is loſing all 
its privileges ? 


continue to love me, and believe me, with the greateſt warmth of affect, 
« Your obliged father, 
« Jon WIL xEs.“ 


4 | ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, to the amount of one hundred thouſand pounds. for his 
appearance, was obliged, reluctantly, to diſpoſſeſs him of his 
commiſſion. This nobleman * himſelf alſo experienced the 
weight of the rdyal diſpleaſure, for he was deprived of his lieu- 
tenancy, and that office was conferred on Sir Francis Daſhwocd, 
then lord le Deſpencer, who, when chancellor of the exchequer, 
had incurred ſo much odium by his tax upon cyder. 

Mr. Wilkes now prepared to lay his complaint before parlia- 
ment, the franchiſes of which had been fo groſsly violated in his 
perſon”; but he was anticipated by a royal meſſage delivered by 
Mr. Grenville, accompanied by a copy of the North Briton, and 
a recital of the ſteps taken in conſequence of it. On this, after 
a long debate, the houſe, without either the examination of wit- 
neſſes on oath, or the intervention of a jury, on the motion of 
lord North, declared the paper in queſtion * a falſe, ſcandalous, 
and ſeditious libel,” and ordered it to be burnt at the Royal Ex- 

change by © the commen hangman ;*” which, however, was not 
effected without conſiderable difficulty, on account of the oppo- 
ſition of the populace, 

Soon after this the houſe reſolved, * that privilege of parlia- 

ment does not extend to the caſe of libels, and thus, merely 
with a view to puniſh one of its members, relinquiſhed a fran- 
chiſe, ſanQtioned not only by its pwn records, but alſo by the 
recent deciſion of a court of juſtice. . 
While Mr. Wilkes was expoſed on one fide to proſecu- 
tions and disfranchiſements, on the other he experienced all the 
effects of private reſentment. Mr. Martin, member for Camel - 
ford, and lately employed as one of the ſecretaries of the treaſury, 
had been accuſed of malverſation in the North Briton, and on 
te very firſt day that parliament met +, he took an opportunity 
to riſe in his place, and aſſert that the writer who had ſtabbed 
him in the dark, was a cowardly as well as a malignant and in- 
famous ſcoundrel.” Although no name was mentioned, the 
member for Ayleſbury was not diſpoſed to put up with ſuch 
| - language, and he accordingly tranſmitted him a note, in which, 


| 5 * Earl Temple. | + November 15, 1763. 


ſaid 
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faid he, * to cut off every pretence as to the author, whiſper i in 
your ear, that every paſſage of the North Briton, in which you 
have been named, or even alluded to, was written by 

Your humble ſervant," 
JohN Wirtkes.” 


They accordingly met next day, at the ring in Hyde-park, and 
at the ſecond ſhot Mr. Martin's ball lodged in his antagoniſt's 
groin. On this Mr. Wilkes replied that his adverſary had be- 
haved like a mn of honour, and that, as the wound was mortal, 
he inſiſted on his eſcaping immediately. Mr. Wilkes was 
inſtantly carried home, and imagining himſelf to be in the 
greateſt danger, he returned Mr. Martin's letter, that no evi- 


dence might appear againſt him, and made a point with his rela- 
tions, that, in caſe of his death, a proſecution ſhould not enſue *. 

Notwithſtanding his apparent jeopardy, the member for Ayleſ- 
bury began to recover, and ſoon found ſtrength ſufficient to 
enable him to travel to the ſea-coaſt, whence he repaired to 
France, and arrived in Paris, where Miſs Wilkes then was, De- 
cember 28, 1763. He had found it neceſſary to take this ſtep, 
for although he had got a verdict, with one thouſand, pounds 
damages, and full coſts of ſuit, in conſequence of the illegal 
ſeizure of his perſon and papers , yet the vengeance of the court 
of King's Bench, and of both houſes of parliament, was now 


The author of the Hiſtory of the late minority,” third edition, p. 246, after 
remarking on Mr. Martin's «© tamely bearing above eight months the abuſe upon 
bim,“ adds, * has he been al! this time, Sundays not excepted, praiſing at a target 
That report is confirmed by all his neighbours in the country, &c. Nothing but a 
mere rumcur is here aſſigned for this inſinuation, and it is to be hoped, that, like many 
of the allegations ariſing in the party ſpirit of the day, it was tctally unfounded. 

It ought not to be forgotten, however, that while confined by his wound, the life 
of Mr. Wilkes was attempted by a perſon of the name of Dunn. 

+ The nominal defendant was Mr. Wood, under ſecretary of ſtate. The cauſe was 
tried in the Common Pleas, before chief juſtice Pratt and a ſpecial jury, December 

6, 1763, on which occafion that judge declared the warrant under which Mr. Wilkes 
was apprehended, illegal. If,” ſaid this great lawyer, ** theſe ſuperior juriſdictions 
(alluding to the houſe of peers and the twelve judges) “ ſhould declare my opinion 
erroneous, I ſubmit; as will become me, to kiſs the rod; but I'muſt ſay, I thall a 
ways conſider it as a rod of iron for the chaſtiſement of the people of Great Britain.” 


ready 
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ready to be poured down on his devoted head. Indeed, fo anxious 
were the commons to aſcertain the ſtate of his health during his 
confinement, that they appointed a phyſician, and one of his 
majeſty's ſergeant-ſurgeons (Dr. Heberden, and Mr, Cæſar 
Hawkins), * from time to time, at proper intervals, to obſerve 
the progreſs of his cure, and report their n. thereon, o on the 


1th of January“. wt 
On the 11th of the ſame an Mr. Wilkes addreſed a let- 
ter 


® On this, as on many other occaſions, Mr. Wilkes relied chiefly on the friend'y 
aſſiſtance of Dr. Brockleſby, with whom he kept up an intimate intercourſe, as may be 
ſeen by the following letters, communicated by the kindneſs of his nephew. 


« My 3 Sir, | | Paris, Rue St. Nicaiſc, April 20, 1764. 
cc I will not trouble ſo good a friend as I have experienced you to be, with apologies 
for my ſilence. IIl health, and a variety of other hindrances, will be a ſufficient ex- 
cuſe to ſo much good - nature as you poſſeſs, Let me beg you to do me the juſtice to 
believe that I feel as I ought, the variety and extent of the obligations with which 
you have honoured me. 

« have been much out of order for near a fortnight, owing I believe to the very 
bad weather and the almoſt inceſſant rains. Monſieur Ninnin vifits me from time to 
time, and I ſuppoſe now I may find faith, when I am forced to complain, , - 

« I am not idle, and I rather lead a philoſophical than a diſlipated life, I hope to 
give you a work, quod et bunc in annum-vivat et Flares, You ſaall ſoon hear more of 
this. 8 

44 J gave your paper about the hoſpitals to Monſieur Goy. He did not ſend you 
the reſult of his reſearches, becauſe he was ſo ſaon to come to London, I ſoppαν you 
have received it perſonally from him before this, as he has been for ſome time in 
England. 

« You would oblige me a if you would favour me with your IM 
dence, and let me know the ſentiments of our friend Charles ** Kc. &c. You need 
not fign any letters. I wiſh to know your opinion of Pitt's conduct, of D'Eon's, &c. 

cc J have read the encloſed letter, What ſtrange Ruff people write to you, dear 
DoRor !—but-you cannot help it. 

« I am ever your obliged friend and humble ſervant, 
44 Joun Wirkxs.“ 


. Princes · Court, Monday. 
« Will you forgive me, my dear old ſchool- ſellow, if I beg the favour of you to call 
here, ſhould you be at Weſtminſter before two, and I will ſhew you a particulat 
paper? I know how much you are my friend, or I dare not aſk you for five guine:*, 
only till after Lady-day 3 but I am a poor patriot without one. You know they will be 
faithfully returned to yous : 


Dr. Broc Heſay (. aberur ), Norfelt-fereet. | 
. * Townſhend, =" + « My 


DO ana” 
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er to the right bojdutably Sir John Cuſt, ſpeaker of the houſe 
bf commoris, in which he ſtated his concern at his not being able 
toattend hisduty in parliament bn the day fixed by the houſe, add- 
ing, that he ** had ſuffered very much from the tour he had made 
in the holidays to ſee his daughter,” and that his © wound is 
again become extremely painful, the parts are very much in- 
famed, and a fever attends it.” He at the ſame time encloſed a 
certificate from one of the king of France's phyſicians, and an 
eminent ſurgeon ih the army, by which it actually appeared that 
he could not undertake ſo long a journey without imminent 
W | | 
Not- 


& My dear Boctor; prince Curt, Wedneſday, fis. 26. 

« You know to what a low ebb pitriotiſm and politics are ſunk, but the love of our 
country, and a ſtrong deſire to ſerve it, will in you and me only ebb with the laſt mo« 
ment, I hope you approved what I ſuppoſe you read on Saturday. It would be a 
high pleaſure to me. - 

« am ſure private friendſhip will ever preponderate in your heart, and as an old 
friend and ſchool- fellow, I venture to aſk a favour of you for only one month to an hour 
exaFly, for you may truit my honour you ſhall not wait a moment longer, It is for 
the diſcount of the encloſed note of forty guineas, You love to do obliging ſervices 
to your friends, but J will never intrude on your goodneſs. * 

« | am always, my dear Doctor, 
« Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
6% Join WII EES.“ 


® «« Nous; ſouſſignts, medicin conſultant du roi, ci-devant medecin en chef de 
ſes armes en Allemagne et en Eſpagne z et nous, chirugien conſultant des armees, 
et chirugien-major du regiment des gardes Francoiſes, certifions que M. Jean Wilkes 
eſt dans un (tat qui ne lui permet point, tant par rapport I ſa bleſſure, qui n'eſt pas 
entierement cicatriſce, que par rapport à la fit re qui lui eſt ſurrenue, d entrepten . 
dre la ronte de Paris a Londres; qu'il ſeroit a craiadre, &c. &c. G 

A Paris, ce 11 Janvier, 1764. „ Nywnie 

© DuUuFoUART.” 

The above certificate was afterwards Ggned by M. De la Rue, and M. Robineau, 
two notaries; and, by way of rr at Paris 
made the following i 


- 


DECLARATION. . 

c « This day, the 5th of February 1764, there appeared before me M. De la Rue, 
and made oath that he was a notary public, that he had ſigned the above paper, that 
M. Robineau was alſo a notary public, and bad ſigned the ſame. In witneſs whereof 
I have hereunto affixed my hand and ſeal. | 

5 : . 4 HznTForD,” (L. S.) 
' M 0 a The 
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Notwithſtanding this, the commons voted him 1 of Foy 
tempt ; after which they determined to proceed on the charge 
againſt him; and on the 25th of January 1764, expelled him from 
his ſeat in parliament. This, however, was not effected until 
after a long and violent debate, in which the injuſtice of fuch a 
meaſure was ably enforced by the members in oppoſition. 

On the very ſame day a charge of a tnore malignant nature 
was exhibited againſt him in' the houſe of peers. A parody had 
been written on the Eſſay on Man,“ of which Mr. Wilkes 
printed part of twelve copies only, at a private preſs in his own 
houſe; all of theſe he carefully locked up in his bureau, nevet 
having diſtributed any of them. This cireumſtance having tranſ- 
ſpired, a miniſter of that day did not bluſh to recur to the fouleſt 


means to obtain an incomplete copy *. No ſooner was this in 
CORD, 


The abore, which, i it muſt be acknowledged, is very looſely worded, excited all the 
ſeverity of Mr, Wilkes's criticiſm, 

It has been one of the diſgraces of a late adminiſtration,” ſays he, that ſcarce, 
ly a fingle ſentence of any public act was good Egli. The reaſon perhaps is that 
no Engliſh were employed in the real buſinefs. Lord Hertford figns a paper of only 
two ſentences, in our language, drawn up by his Scottiſh ſecretary David Hyme, and 
yet we find three palpable blunders in it. Tu:trxt appeared. Where? It is not 
mentioned in the act of the Engliſh ambaſſador where M. de la Rue appeared, Wher: 
did lord Hertford fee M. de la Rue? Was it at Paris, Verſailles, Fontainbleau, or 
Compeigne ? 

« There appeared NI. 4 la Rue, is a ſtrange and harſh con ſtruction, not very uſual. 
The verb takes the place of its own nominative. It ſhould rather be, Monſieur de la 
Rae appeared befcre me, Sc. We thould know fiiſt, who the perſon is, before the qua- 
lity of appearing, or indeed any other is given to him. Such is the general concord of 
our grammar; but that adminiftration were as little ſolicitous to preſerve concord 


among verbs and nouns, as among provinces and king dems, They made a libel on the 
late French miniſter, Zlonfieur d Eon, I charitably hope, more from ignorance than 
malice, When that gentle man's public charaFer ceaſed, they declared he had no cha- 
racer. The London Gazette told the world, © his majeſty ha, been pleaſed to declare 
that Monſieur d' Eon has no longer ANY CHARACTER dere and has forbid him the 
court.“ 

«« Lord Hertford ſays, that he has affixed bis band and ſeal. How does a man affix 
Lis band? I may ſer my bund and ſeal, or I may affix my ſeal; but how can I affix ny 
band? | 

The fa is, that after the affair of the Nerth Briton, the government bribed 
one of my ſervants to ſteal a part of the « Eſſay on, Woman, and the * pieces, 


out of my houſe. 
4% Not 
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ts poſſeſſion, than he determined to make the moſt effectual uſe 
of it; accordingly, on the very afternoon that the commons 
voted the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, the earl of Sandwich, his 
former friend, and a nobleman not very celebrated for the de- 
corum of his own conduct, roſe in his place, and afferted ** that 
Mr. Wilkes had violated the moſt ſacred ties of religion, as well 
as of decency, by printing in his own houſe a book or pamphlet 
entitled An Eſſay on Woman,” with notes gr remarks, to 
which the name of a right reverend prelate, Warburton biſhop of 
Glouceſter, had been ſcurrilouſly affixed.” 


In conſequence of this acguſation, and under pretence that the 
privileges of the houſe were violated in the perſon of the prelate 
juſt mentioned, an addreſs was voted to his majeſty, requeſting 
him to order a proſecution to be immediately inſtituted againſt 
the author, Mr. Wilkes, and the attorney - general received in- 
ſtructions accordingly for that purpoſe. 


In the mean time, the expelled and outlawed member, whoſe 
health was now perfectly reſtored, continued to reſide in Paris; 
and although he did not viſit at the Engliſh ambaſſador's, ſaw the 


Not quite a fourth part of the volume had been printed at my own private eb. 
The work had been diſcontinued for ſeveral months, before I had the leaſt knowledge 
of the thefd. Of that favrth part only twelve copies were worked off, and I never 
gave one of thoſe copies to any friend. In this infamous manner did government get 
poſſeſſion of this new ſubject of accuſation, and except in the caſe of Algernon Sydney, 
of this new ſpecies of crime; for a Stuart only could make the refinement in tyranny 
of ranſacking and rodding the receſſes of 2 and ſtudies, in order to convert pri- 
tate amuſements into flate crimes, 

After the ſervant had been bribed to commit the theft in his maſter's houſe, the 
moſt abandoned man of the age, who in this wirtzous reign had riſen to be ſecretary 
of ſtate, was bribed to make a complaint to the houſe of lords, that I had publifbed an 
infamous poem which no man there had ever ſeen. It was read before that great 
aſſembly of greve lords and pious prelates, excellent judges of wit and poetry, and was 
ordered to lie on the table, for the clerks of the honſe to copy and to publiſh through 
the nation. The whole of this proceeding was, I own, a public inſult on order and 
decency ; but it was committed by the houſe of lords, not by the accuſed member of 
the houſe of commons. 

The neat, prim, ſmirking chaplain of that babe of grace, that gude cheeld of the 
prodiſh, kirk of Scotland, the earl of March, was highly offended,” &c. 

See Mr. Wilkes's © Letter to the worthy Eleftors of the Borough of © 

Ayleſbury.” Va. i. of Letters beteveen the Duke of Grafton, 

the Earl of Halifax, &c. and Jobn Wilkes, Ejq..y. 212. | 
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beſt company in that gay capital. On the 4th of June, the anni- 
verſary of his majeſty's birth-day, we find him giving a dinner to 
* two noble Swedi/h M higs,” and a jovial company, toaſting the 
king's health in Joly's champaigne, and, with Miſs Wilkes's 
help, ſinging the loyal ſong of God fave great George,” &c. 

% As J am an umverſal Whig,” ſays he in a letter to a friend, 
* could not avoid giving an additional ftanza, the poetry of 
which I endeavoured to bring bow as low as the reſt of the 
fong ; and I believe I ſucceeded. The thought was good—that 
the name of Brunſwick may ever be as propitious to the liberties 
of mankind as that of Naſſau, and that our gracious ſovereign, 
through 2 long and glorious reign, equally feared abroad and be- 
loved at home, may prove himſelf as ſteady a patron of the rights 
of Engliſhmen as his grandfather was. On the whole, it proved 

the moſt agreeable day I have paſſed fince a few of us in April 
kept the anniverſary of the victory at CULLoDEN, which a good 
many others ſeem to have a memarandum to forget, or at leaſt to 
neglect very ſhamefully.“ 

After an exile of two whole years, during which he viſited 
Raly, the vindictive adminiftration, that had exhibited ſo much 
perſonal animofity againſt Mr. Wilkes, and the unpopular par- 
hament, that had ſacrificed its own privileges out of enmity to 
that gentleman, were both diſſolved ; and toward the latter end 
of 1776, he returned once more to England. He had been in- 
duced to this ſtep, in conſequenee of the recent changes, by 
which his old and intimate friend, the duke of Grafton, had got 
into place, along with Mr. Pitt; the latter of whom, notwith- 
ſtanding fome harſh expreſſions, uſed by him in reſpect to Mr. 
Wilkes, had ever maintained that he was a perſecuted man, and 
that the late miniftry were highly culpable in their proceedings 
againſt him. In addition to this conſideration, he had learned 
in the courſe of an interview at Paris with lord Southampton, 
that he ſhould find his brother his real and ſincere friend, ex- 
tremely defirous to concur in doing him juſtice; and that he 
had it in charge to tell this from the duke of Grafton, but 
that many intereſting particulars relative to him could not be 
communicated by letter or by the poſt.“ 


Actuated 
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Actuated by theſe conſiderations, the author of the North 
Briton addreſſed a letter to the duke, dated London, November 
1, 1766, in which he congratulated his native country, that a 
nobleman of his graces ſuperior talents and inflexible integrity 
was at the head of the moſt important department of the ftate.” 
He added at the ſame time, that though he had been cut off 
from the body of his majeſty's ſubjects by a cruel and unjuſt 
proſcription, he had never entertained an idea inconſiſtent with 
the duty of a good ſubject. My heart,” continues he, © ſtill retains 
all its former warmth for the dignity of England, and the glory 
of its ſovercign. I have not aſſociated with the traitors to our 
liberties, nor made a ſingle connexion with any man that is 
dangerous, or even ſuſpected by the friends of the proteſtant fa- 
mily on the throne. I now hope that the rigour of a long un- 
merited exile is paſt, and that I may be allowed to continue in 
the land, and among the friends of liberty. 

« I wiſh, my lord,” adds he, to owe this to the mercy of 
the prince. I entreat your grace to lay me with all humility at 
the king's feet, with the trueſt aſſurances that I have never, ia 
any moment of my life, ſwerved from the duty and allegiance I 
owe to my ſovereign, and that I implore, and in every thing ſub- 
mit to his mazeſty's clemency.“ 

To this letter, handſome as it was in reſpect to the miniſter, . 
and humble and ſubmiſſive in regard to the ſovereign, no atten- 
tion was paid; and to a yerbal meſſage to the ſame purpoſe, de- 
livered by Mr. Fitzherbert, a common friend, the following cold 
reply was returned: Mr, Wilkes mul} write to lord Cha- 
tham.“ 

This advice he refuſed to comply with, on account of the man- 
ner in which he had been treated by that nobleman, and findipg 
himſelf thus deſerted on one hand, and expoſed to the hourly dan- 
ger of impriſonment on the other, in conſequence of the outlawry 
hanging over his head, he thought fit to return to Paris, whence 
he difpatched a bitter phi//ippic addreſſed to the new miniſter, 
dated December 12, 1766. In this, which was ſoon made public, 
he obſerved, that he had repaired to England, with the gayeſt and 
moſt Wer hopes, but that when he found his pardon was to 
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be bought with the ſacrifice of his honour, he had the virtue not 
to heſitate. I ſpurned at the propoſal,” adds he, and loft my 
dear native London with a heartfull of grief, that my faireſt hopes 
were blaſted, of humiliation that I had given an eaſy faith to the 
promiſes of a miniſter and a courtier, and of aſtoniſhment that a 
nobleman of parts and diſcernment could continue in an infatua- 
tion, from which the conduct of lord Chatham had recovered 
every other man in the nation.“ | 

Soon after this he publiſhed a variety of letters and papers 
concerning himſelf *, and at length ventured once more to re- 
turn to his native country in 1768. Being now determined, 
without recurring to the intervention of any of the miniſters, ta 
throw himſelf on his majeſty's generoſity, he wrote a ſubmiſſive 
letter to the king, which was delivered at Buckingham-houſe, 
About the ſame time he publiſhed ©* Animadverſions on Sir 
John Cuſt's Speech, February 8, to the ten Oxford Gentlemen, 
for Bribery,” and ſoon after announced A Hiſtory of England, 
from the Revolution to the Acceſſion of the Brunſwick line, by 
John Wilkes.“ 
Notwithſtanding he had been now in exile during four years, 
was expoſed to the vengeance of the-law, and marked out as a 
victim by the adherents to the court, yet Mr. Wilkes did 
not ſink under his calamities. On the contrary, he exihibited 
more than uſual boldneſs upon the occaſion, and although 
liable to be made a priſoner by a common tip/taff, yet he deter- 
mined to appear again in London, and even offer himſelf as a can- 
didate to repreſent the firſt city in the empire. On the /hew of 
hands, at Guildhall, March 16, 1768, he was declared duly elect- 
ed; but a poll being demanded, and ſeven candidates appearing 
on the huſtings, this attempt proved unſucceſsful, although there 
was a moſt reſpectable appearance of the livery in his favour, he 
having no leſs than twelve hundred and forty-ſeven votes. 


Nothing daunted by this repulſe, he next became a candidate 


, A complete collection of the genuine papers, letters, &c. in the caſe of John 
Wilkes, Eſq. late member for Ayleſbury, in the county of Bucks, A Paris, chez 
Jobn Wilkes, in primeur, rue du Colombier, Fauxbeurg St. Germain, à I betel de Saxe, 1767, 
avec apprebation et privilege, 


for 
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for the 5 opulent county in the kingdom, and on March 28, 
was elected one of the knights of the ſhire for Middleſex, 

He was thus far triumphant; but the terrors of the law ſtill 
hung ſuſpended over his devoted head, and he was now anxious 
either to diſſipate, or encounter their fury. He accordingly 
ſurrendered himſelf to the court of King's Bench; but as the 
chief juſtice and the other judges declared that they had no power 
to commit him, in conſequence of his voluntary appearance, he 
was diſcharged. A capias ultegatum, however, ſoon brought him 
in due technical form within their juriſdiction, April 27, and he 
was committed to the King's Bench priſon. The ſubject of the 
outlawry was argued, May 7, by Mr. Serjeant Glynn, who was 
leading counſel in behalf of the defendant, and Mr. afterwards 
lord Thurlow, who aCted for the crown. In the courſe of next 
term this was at length declared illegal; but the two verdicts 
obtained againſt him for republi/hing the North Briton, and 
printing and publiſhing the Eflay on Woman, were unanimouſly 
confirmed. For the firſt offence he was ſentenced to pay a fine 
of five hundred pounds, and to a further impriſonment of ten 
months, making twelve in all; and for the ſecond, he was ſub- 
jected to a like fine, to ſuffer twelve months additional impriſon- 
ment, and to find two ſecurities for his good behaviour for ſeven 
years, of five hundred pounds each, while he himſelf was to be 
bound in one thouſand pounds. 

Theſe ſentences were deemed ſevere, even by moderate men, 
more eſpecially as the chief juſtice had ordered the record to be 
altered on the night before the trial; and the populace were fo 
incenſed, that by way of ſhewing their reſpect for a man whom 
they deemed perſecuted on account of his attachment to the 
liberties of their country, they attempted, a ſhort time afterwards, 
to 1 a general illumination on the evening of his birth- 
day *, 

N a priſoner he was not "Y for he dedicated moſt of 
his time to the introduction to his promiſed hiſtory, and atfo found 


| *® They had before reſcued him from the tipſtaves as they were conducting him 
to priſon 3 but he ſurreadered himſelf at midnight to the marſhal of the King's 
Bench priſon, 
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leiſure for the publication of © A Letter on the Public Conduct 
of Mr. Wilkes, which appeared on the 1ſt of November. But, 
leſt it might be urged that he had neglected to appeal to the 
fountain of mercy, he again ſolicited the royal clemency, in a 
petition preſented by Sir Joſeph Mawbey, but without effect. 

By this time a generous indignation had pervaded the fouthern 
part of Great Britain, on account of the ſeries of perſecutions 
to which Mr. Wilkes had been ſubjected, and in the metropolis 
his name was never mentioned without eulogium. Charmed 
with the approbation of his native city, at a period he himſelf 
was confined in the jail of a neighbouring county, his hopes re- 
viyed, and he determined to aſpire to its municipal honours, 
Accordingly, he was propoſed as a candidate for the ward of Far- 
ringdon Without, and on the ad of January 1769, elected alder- 
man by a great majority; but in conſequence of ſome trifling 
informality, this was declared a void election, and on the 27th 
he was unanimouſly returned, his intereſt being too formidable 
for any oppoſition. 

On the meeting of parliament, he applied to the houſe of 
commons for relief, and was brought twice to the bar, but his 
petition was declared frivolous. Soon after this, in | conſequence 
of a riot in St. George s fields, the military were called out, and 
an innocent youth of the name of Allen was inhumanly 
butchered i in a cow-houſe belonging to his own father. An im- 
prudent letter from lord Weymouth, then ſecretary of ſtate; ad- 
dreſſed to the chairinan of the bench of juſtices, expreſſive of the 
highieſt approbation of the late proceedings on the part of the ma- 
giſtrates, who had invoked the aſſiſtance of the ſoldiery, having 
been ſeen by Mr. Wilkes, he immediately publiſhed it, with 
- ſome introduQtory remarks. Lord Weymouth on this complain- 
ed of a breach of privilege, and the houſe of commons, as if it 
had any thing to do with the juriſdiction or privileges of the 
peers, not only voted it to be * an inſolent, ſcandalous, and ſedi- 
tious libel,” but on the motion of lord Barrington, then ſecretary 
at war, and Mr. Rigby, the paymaſter of the forces, actually 
expelled Mr. Wilkes. 

The frecholders of Middleſex, having met to put a candidate 
in 


— 


Le 
in nomination, the aldermen Sawbridge and Townſhend, both of 
them members of parliament, and at that time ſtrangers to Mr. 
Wilkes. recommended the re-election of their former repreſenta- 
tive, wh ch accordingly took place, On this, the houſe of com · 
mons, in expreſs oppoſition to the current of their own precedents, 
declared the ſecond election void, and yoted Mr. Wilkes in- 
capable of ſitting in that parliament. The ſheriffs immediately 
proceeded to a new choice, on which the ſame conſequences 


- enſued as before, on a third attempt, he was once more returned; 


but on the fourth election, colonel Luterell, now lord Carhamp- 
ton, who had vacated his ſeat in parliament exprefsly for this 
purpoſe, and obtained two hundred and ninety-ſix votes, was de- 
clared duly elected, although Mr. Wilkes had polted twelve hun- 
dred and forty- three. The whole of theſe proceedings were fo 
ſcandalous in themſelves, and ſo little conſonant to the principles 
of juſtice, that the nation became incenſed againſt their repre= , 
ſentatives, and their ſucceſſors, as if afraid of ſharing their diſ- 


grace, would not permit the minutes to remain on the face of 


thei: records. 
Mr. Wilkes being no longer incapacitated from obtaining a 


legal remedy againft the ſecretary of ſtate who had granted the 


general warrant for his apprehenſion, now brought an action 
againſt lord Halifax, and recovered a verdict of four thouſand. 
pounds, this, together with one thouſand pounds from Mr. 
Wood, was paid ont of the civil liſt, and when added to three 
hundred pounds preſented him by the bill of rights, and money 
and preſents from various parts of England, America, and the 
Weſt Indies, ſerved to donſole him in ſome meaſure for his 
ſufferings “. 

On the expiration of his impriſonment he was ſworn in alder- 
man. in oppoſition to the opinion of the crown lawyers, who 
attempted to prove him incapacitated from diſcharging that office; 


* In 1772, a legacy of three hundred pounds was left him by W:lliam Temple, 


Eſq. „ for his firenuous exertions'in the cauſe of liberty, and his glorious and noble | 


defence of the Engliſh conftitutioa, againſt a ſeries of deſpotic tyrants and wicked 
rainiſters.” During the ſame year, the city of London preſented him with a large 
{ilver emboſſed cup, the ſubjeQ of which was the aſſaſſi nation of Julius Cæſar. 


« * 
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and a more active and indefatigable magiſtrate never appeared 
upon the bench, whether in reſpect to the diſputes between in- 
dividuals, or in the caſe of public bodies attempting to trench on 
the rights of the ſubjects, as in the caſe of the printers *, reſcued, 
by his interference, from a meſſenger of the houſe of commons, 
who, in his turn, was obliged to find bail, to prevent him from 
being committed to the common jail. 

On July zd, 1971, he filled the office of ſheriff, opened the 
galleries of the Old Bailey, and gave orders that no French wines 
ſhould be ſerved at his entertainments ; he endeavoured to extend 
this antigallican reſolution to the feaſts at the manſion- houſe, but 
the lord mayor wonld not accede to the propoſition, 

To that honourable poſt he himſelf was elected, October 5th, 


1774, and a few days afterwards, being returned a fifth time 
for the county of Middleſex, he took his ſeat, without any op- 
poſition, and became not only a conſtant attendant in St. 
Stephen's chapel, but a bold aſſertor of the cauſe of liberty +, and 

a ſtrenuous opponent of the adminiſtration of that day. | 


On 


* Meſl, Millar, Wheble, &c. It was on this occaſion that he received the preſent 
alluded to in the former note, 

When the city of London in 1772 voted a ſilver cup to Mr, Wilkes for his ſpirited 
defence of the cauſe of freedom in the caſe of the printers, the deſign and ornaments 
were left to his own direction. He accordingly choſe the death of Ceſar in the Roman 
ſenate, one of the greateſt ſacrifices to public libprty recorded in hiſtory. | 

Julius Czfar is repreſented in the bas-relief on the vaſe, gracefully covering himſelf 
with the toga, and falling at the baſe of the pedeſtal which ſupports the ſtatue of his 
ancient eaemy, Pompey the Great, Brutus, Caſſius, and the other noble Romans 
form a circle around the body. Their daggers ſeem teeking with the tyrant's blood, 
and are raiſed to heaven. Every eye is fixed on Brutus, who is in the attitude of congra- 
tulating Cicero on the recovery of the public liberty, and pointing to the proſtrate and 
expiring uſurper. The figure of Brutus which ftands out in very bold and high relievo, 
is particularly ſtriking, and the capital of the whole groupe, At the bottom of the vaſe 
is the following inſcription: from Churchill, encircled with myrtle and oak leaves: 


be May every tyrant feel 
The keen, deep ſearchings of a patriot ſteel!“ 


See (e the Speeches of F. Wilkes, one of the Knights, Sc.“ P. 66. Vol. 2. 


+ The following quotation will ſhew to what an extent Mr. W.'s ideas on this 
ſubject were cartied, at a * when he exerciſed the firſt municipal Ration in the 
empire ; 

A motion 
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On the propoſition of Mr. Sawbridge, Feb. 1, 1775, ( for 
leave to bring in a bill for ſhortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, we find the lord- mayor not only ſeconding the motion, 
put ſtrenuouſly ſupporting it in a ſpeech of conſiderable 85 
by means of the following arguments: 

. Becauſe frequent parliaments form part of the ancient 


3 of England, and the right of the people to them 
ariſes from the nature of all delegated power, and the neceſſity 
of a controul; 

2. From the impolicy as well as injuſtice of obliging the con- 
ſtituents of a man who has betrayed his truſt in the firſt ſeſſion, 
to wait till the end of a tedious period of ſeven years, before 


they can have an opportunity of depriving him of a power 
which he has ſo early abuſed ; 


And, 3. From the nature of moſt of the 8 then beſore 
the houſe. 


„The general complaint,” ſays he, © is that of bribery and : 


corruption. Short parliaments, fir, if they do not totally era- 
dicate this moſt pernicious practice, muſt neceſſarily diminiſh 
the evil in no ſmall degree. By the frequent return of appeals 
to the people, the public money in the miniſter's hands would 
not always be found ailequate to the crooked counſels of an 
inſidious court, nor to a determined purpoſe of regularly coun- 

\ 

Vetes of January 23, 1775. 

A motion was made, and the queſtion being propoſed, ** that the chaplain of 
this houſe do preach before this houſe, at St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, upun 
Monday next, the thirtieth day of this inſtant January, &c.“ 

The lord-mayor, Mr. Wilkes, ſaid, that he was for the obſervance of the day, 
not in the uſual manner by faſting and prayer to deprecate the pretended wrath of 
heaven, but in a very different way from what ſome other gentlemen had propoſed 3 
that it ſhould be celebrated as a feſtival, as a day of triumph, nat kept as a fait; 
that the death of the firſt Charles, a determined enemy to the liberties of his 
country, who made war on his people, and murdered many thouſands of his innocent 
ſubjects, an odious hypocritical tyrant, who was, in the great Milton's words, iff» 
Na one neronior, ſhould be confidered as a ſacrifice to the public juſtice of the nation, 
23 highly approved by heaven, and ought to be had in ſolemn remembrance as the 
moſt glorious deed ever done in this or any country, without which we ſhould at 
this hour have had no conſtitution, degenerated into the moſt abje& ſlaves on the 
face of the earth, not governed by the known and equal laws of a limited monarchy, 
þut ſubject to the imperious will of an arbitrary ſovereign.“ 
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teraCting the wiſhes of a nation. The floodgates of the trea- 
ſury, however widely opened, would on ſuch repeated occaſions 


ſcarcely afford torrents copious and impetuous enough to carry 


away all ſenſe of duty to the conſtitution, all regard to the lawz 
and liberties of the country. If this houſe was elected for a 
ſhort term only, a commerce of corruption between the miniſter 
and the repreſentative could not grow up to acquire the' ſtrength 
and conſiſtency which is given by a period of ſeven years 
ſecurity and independency on the n by which we were 
created. 

I beg the adulgence of the houſe, Sir, for only one more 
ſhort obſervation. This motion ſtrikes me as a kind of parlia- 
mentary teſt, which brings every thing home to our conſciences. 
It cannot fail of meeting in this houſe the ſupport of all the true 
friends of the ancient conſtitution of England; of all who 
mean to act honeſtly, for they run no riſque, They are ſure 
of the applauſe and free choice of their conſtituents, on every 
freſh appeal. The venal and intereſted; all, who think lightly 
of their ties and obligations to their maſters, and do not hold 
themſelves bound to hear and redreſs the injuries of the nation 
they repreſent, but are regardleſs of the feelings of the people, 


intent only on the public plunder ; all theſe have their terrors, 


and certainly not ill-grounded, on the firſt ſuggeſtion of an 


appeal to their conſtituents. Fram ſuch men only an oppolition 
to this motion is to be expected. The repreſentative, who is 


conſcious of having merited well of his conſtituents, will always 
rejoice at the opportunity of applying for frequent proofs of 
their regard and truſt, will deſire, will earneſtly ſolicit, this 
appeal; while the man who has ated contrary to the clear 
dictates of his duty, and betrayed his truſt, will naturally dread 
every ſuch occaſion, will tremble even at the diſtant view of the 
ſpirited indignation with which he would be rejected. 

A guilty mind, Six, frequently braves the ſilent reproaches 
of a wounded conſcience, but can ſeldom bear up againſt that 


public contempt and ur which I truſt will always purſuc 


parliamentary proſtitution.” 


During the whole of the memorable and unfortunate conteſt 
with 
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with America, Mr. Wilkes exhibited himſelf a moſt ſteadfaſt 
enemy to the meaſures of taxation and ſubjugation, which cloſely 
followed each other. Accordingly, on February 6, 1175, when 
the houſe of commons paſſed a vote declaring that a rebel 
lion“ exiſted within the province of Maffachuſet's bay, he op- 
poſed the addreſs on the grounds of its being unfounded, raſh, 

and ſanguinary. | 

«© It draws the ſword unjufily againft America,” fays he; 
* but before adminiſtration are ſuffered to plunge the nation into 
the horrors of a civil war, before they are permitted to force 
Engliſhmen to ſheathe their ſwords in the bowels of their fet- 
low-ſubjeQs, I hope this houſe will ferioufly weigh the original 
ground and cauſe of this unhappy diſpute, and in time reflect 
whether juſtice is on our fide, and gives a fanction to the in · 
tended hoſtile proceedings? 

The aſſumed right of taxation without the conſent of the ſub= 
ied, is plainly the primary cauſe of the preſent quarrel. Have 
we then, Sir, any right to tax the Americans? That is the great 
important queſtion. The fundamental laws of human nature, 
and the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, are equally repug- 
nant to the claim. The very idea of property excludes the right 
of another's taking any thing from me without my conſent, 
otherwiſe I cannot call it my own. No tenure can be fo pre- 
carious as the will of another. What property have I in what 
another perſon can ſeize at his pleafure ? If any part of my pro- 
perty is ſubject to the difcretionary power of others, the whole 
may be fo likewiſe. If we can tax the Americans without their 
conſent they have no property, nothing they can call their own 
with certainty, for we might by violence take the whole as well 
as the part. 

The words liberty and property, fo dear to an Engliſnman, 
fo pleaſing in our ears, would become a cruel mockery, an in- 
fult to an American. The laws of fociety are profeſſedly cal- 
culated to ſecure the property of each individual, of every ſubject 
of the ſtate. This point is no leſs clearly determined by the 
great principles of that happy conſtitution under which we live. 
All ſubſidies to the crown have always been conſidered, and ex- 


preſsly 
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preſsly declared to be grants from the commons of the realm; 
free gifts from the people. Their full conſent i is ſtated in the 


ant. 

1 Much has been ſaid of the < AR of Cheſter, and the 
principality of Wales, and the period of their taxation ; but, Sir, 
there is a more remarkable caſe in point, .which alone would 
determine this queſtion. If gentlemen will ſearch the records 
in the Tower, and the chapel of the Rolls, they will find that the 
town of Calais, in France, when it belonged to the imperial crown 
of this realm, was not taxed till it ſent a repreſentative to parlia- 
ment. A Thomas Fowler actually fat and voted in this houſe as a 
burgeſs of the town of Calais. From that period, and not till then, 
was Calais taxed. The wwr:t out of Chancery, and the return in 
the reign of Edward VI. are till extant.” 

A few days after this, on a motion for reſcinding the famous 
vote concerning his own expulſion, the member for Middleſex, 
in ſtill ſtronger language, expreſſed his deteſtation of the conteſt 
with the Americans, which he termed “ an unjuſt, felonious 
war, becauſe,” added he, the primary, cauſe, and confeſſed 
origin of it is, to attempt to take their money from them with- 
out their conſent, contrary to the common rights of all mankind, _ 
and thoſe great fundamental principles of the Engliſh conſtitution 
for which Hampden bled. I aſſert, Sir, that it is in conſequence 
a murderous war, becauſe it is an effort to deprive men of their lives 
for ſtanding up in the juſt cauſe of the defence of their property, 
and their clear rights. It becomes no leſs a murderous war with 
reſpect. to many of our fellow ſubjects of this ifland ; for every 
man, either of the navy or army, who has been ſent to America, 
and fallen a vidtim in this unnatural and unjuſt conteſt, has, in 
my opinion, been murdered by adminiſtration, and his blood lies 
at their door. Such a war, I fear, Sir, will draw down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon this devoted kingdom.“ 

« I ſpeak, Sir,” continues he, as a firm friend to England 
and America, but ſtill more to univerſal liberty, and the rights 
of mankind. I truſt no part of the ſubjects of this vaſt empire 
will ever ſubmit to be ſlaves. I am' ſure the Americans are too 
high a to brook the idea, Your whole power, and that of 

your 
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your allies, if you had any, even of all the German troops, of all 
the ruffians from the North, whom you can hire, cannot effect ſo 
wicked a purpoſe. The conduct of the preſent adminiſtration 
nas already wreſted the ſceptre of America out of the hands of 
our ſovereign, and he has now ſcarcely even a poſtmaſter left in 
the whole northern continent. More than half the empire is 
already loſt, and almoſt ali the reſt is in confuſion and anarchy. 
The miniſtry have brought our ſovereign into a more diſgraceful 
ſituation than any crowned head now living. He alone has al- 
ready loſt, by their fatal counſels, more territory than the three 
great united powers of Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, have by a 
wicked confederacy robbed Poland of, and by equal acts of vio- 
lence and injuſtice from adminiſtration.” 

In 1777, when a bill was brought in by lord North, for detain- 
ing Americans in ſuch places within the realm, &c. as his ma- 
jefly might appoint, it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Mr. Wilkes. 

This,“ ſaid he, while ſpeaking of one of the moſt objection- 
able clauſes, ** may operate in a. manner more to be dreaded than 
any baniſhment or confinement out of the realm, A power 
which may be thus groſsly abuſed, ought not to be truſted with= 
out reſtriction, to any man. A perſon ohly ſuſpected, or pretended 
to be ſo, may be doomed to a damp and noxious dungeon, in the 
midft of putrid marſhes, or on the moſt ſwampy coaſt. He may 
be ſtifled in a vault, 2 whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 
in, I, Sir, perhaps may at laſt be ſuſpected, and probably it will 
not be a flight ſuſpicion. I have formerly experienced an illegal, 
c/5/e*, and rigorous impriſonment in the Tower; but by this 
bill I may be ſent to the gloomy waſtes and deſerts of the north, to 
the barbarous highlands of Scotland, or among the ſavages in the 
dreary ie of Bute, from whoſe bourn I am ſure I ſhould never 
return, even as a traveller, much leſs as a priſoner. Is this clauſe 
ingeniouſly meant, Sir, as a new mode of repeopling that ancient 
abandoned kingdom? 


* « The law of England appoints impriſonment in euflodiam, not in pœnam, ac- 
knowledges no «oe impriſonmeat, whereas I was kept with the moſt extreme 
rigour,” 
_—_ Sydney's Apology on the day of Li: death, p. 173. 

During 


* 
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During the whole of the American war Mr. Wilkes was the 
realous oppugner of lord North and his meaſures. As lord mayor 
of London, he preſented petitivns, addreſſes, and remonſtrances 
againſt it; as 4 member of parliament, he voted ahd ſpoke in 
oppoſition to it; nay, he was ſo anxious to bring the noble lord 
| himſelf to condign puniſhment, that he propoſed ani impeach- 
ment, in his capacity as an inhabitant of Weſtminſter, and 
actually fat as the chairman of a reſpectable body of citizens who 
met to diſcuſs the queſtion. 
The friends of Mr. Wilkes, with a view. to reward his uniform 
- and meritorious exertions, at length propoſed him as a candidate 
for the chamberlainſhip ; and he undertook, in imitation of the 
exemplary conduct of Sir Stephen Theodore Janſen, who had 
obtained that office under ſimilar difficulties, to lay by a certain 
portion of the emoluments ſor the payment of his debts. A 
perſon more favourable to the views of the court party in the 
city was, however, put in nomination, and although many ob- 
jections were made to Mr. Hopkins, and he had no claim on the 
fcore of talents, of ſufferings, or of fervices, yet he ſecured his 
nomination, and continued in place until his death, in 1779. Mr. 
Wilkes on this ſtarted afreſh, under better aufpices, but did not at 
length procure the object of his wiſhes, without a new ſtruggle. 
During the riots in 1780, he acted the part of an honeſt, able, 
and intrepid magiftrate, having been eminently ferviceable in 
preſerving the bank from pillage; on this occafion he received 
the thanks of the privy council, and ſoon after repaired to court, 
where he was moſt graciouſly received. 
On the acceſſion of the Rockingham adminiſtration to power, 
towards the cloſe of the American war, he at length beheld 
2 favourable opportunity fer obliterating, if not avenging, the 
wrongs done to his conſtituents. He accordingly ſeized a critical 
moment for the purpoſe, and on the 3d of May 1782, it 
was at length reſolved by the houſe of commons, * that 
all the declarations, orders, and reſolutions of that houſe, re- 
ſpecting the election of John Wilkes, Eſq. be expunged 
from the journals of the houſe, as ſubverſive of the rights 
of the whole body of eleCtors in the kingdom.“ Conſider- 
| a ing 
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ing this, with great propriety, rather as the triumph of his con- 
ſtituents than of the individual who repreſented them, he imme- 
diately addreſſed a letter to the electors of Middleſex, in which 
he co'ugratulated them on the ſignal reparation they had now 
obtained for their . violated franchiſes and the injuries they had 
ſuſtained under the former flagitious adminiſtration.” h 

When a ſchiſm had taken place among the Whigs,” in con- 
ſequence of the death of their leader ®, the earl of Shelburne, 
now marquis of Lanſdowne, attained the ſupreme power, and 
concluded a peace with America. This meaſure, then ſo much 
condemned, and now ſo much praiſed, received the approbation of 
Mr. Wilkes at a period when the clamour of party drowned the 
voice of reaſon; he accordingly defended it, at a meeting of his 
conſtituents, but was oppoſed. by his colleague, Mr. Byng, and 
loſt much of his influence with the freeholders on this occafion ; 
his defence of Mr. Haſtings, alſo, tended. not a little to alienate 
the affection of many of his friends. The ſucceſs of the coali- 
tion, which appeared to. him a criminal ſtruggle for power, in- 
duced him ſoon after this to retire from paxliament. 

Mr. Wilkes now proved to the world, what was before known 
only to his friends, that he was as well calculated for private 
as for public life. During the greater part of the year he re- 
ſided either in his daughter's houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, or at his 
own at Kenſington-Gore +, whence he repaired daily to his office 
in Guildhall, dedicating the mornings to buſineſs, and the even- 
ings to the pleaſures of literature, and the ſociety of a few choſen 
friends. Two or three months of the ſummer ſeaſon were ſpent 
at his villa, or vi/lakin, as he was accuſtomed jocularly to term it, 
at Sandham in the ifle of Wight. This originally conſiſted of 
a couple of cottages, which he contrived to convert into a very 
neat and commodious reſidence, and to decorate according to his 
own fancy. While it preſented him with a pleaſant retreat, it at 
the ſame time ſerved. to celebrate all that was dear to him. We 
accordingly find him commemorating his 9 to his 


* The marquis of Rockingbam. | 
+ Mr. Wilkes lived Grft at Kenſington, and aſterwards ut Kenfington-Gore, with 
a Jady, by whom be had a daughter, Rill living. 
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daughter by the pay Wr ! in a OP 
fityation : 
| ro FILIAL PIETY 
AND ' © 
MARY WILKES; 
 ERECTED BY 
JOHN WILKES, 
1789. 
An inſcription in the Tuſcan room, exhibits his gratitude to 
the citizens of London, and at the ſame time ſhews, that he was 
not afraid of perpetuating the. memory of his former poverty: 


 FORTUNA REDUCE 
ET 
CIVITAFTI LONDINENSIS 
8 
JOHANNES WILKES, QUESTOR, 


1789. 
A third, on a Doric pilfar, is facred-to friend(hip-: 


| CAROLO CHURCHILL, 
DIVINO POET AX, 
AMICO JUCUNDO 


CIVI OPTIME DE PATRIA MERITO, 


It is placed in the middle of the grove, and backed with weeping, 
willows, cypreſſes, &c. while laurels ſeem to grow out of the co- 
lumn, as from Virgil's tomb. 

It was thus, in claſſical purfuits and civic labours, that the 
remainder of Mr. Wilkes's life glided away in one calm, even, 
uninterrupted ſtream, until at length, perceiving. that a period 
was about to be put to his exiſtence, he deſtroyed ſeveral of his 
papers, and met death. with great fortitude and. * in 
Groſvenor-ſquare, December 26, 1797. 

By his will he left his daughter, Miſs Wilkes, executrix and 
reſiduary legatee, and alſo gave inſtructions reſpecting his burial. 
| | 3 
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ia conſequence bf theſe" the body was interred in a vault in 
Gtoſveror chapel, South Audley-ſtreet. A hearſe and three 
mourning coaches, together with his daughter's private carriage, 
formed the cavalcade, and eight poor men; who were gratified 
with a guinea apiece and a ſuit of new black clothes, conveyed. 
the corpſe to the ſpot deſtined for its interment, which, according 
to his own injunctions, was the neareſt burial place. In confor- 
mity to his deſire, a plain marble tablet with the following * 
epitaph was erected to his memory: | 


| THE REMAINS 
Fr 
JOHN WILKES; 
A FRIEND ro LIBERTY. 
BORN AT LONDON, OCTOBER 17, 172), o. s. 
DIED IN THIS PARISH, 


The coffin plate contained his arms *, with the following in- 
ſcription : 


JOHN WILKES, ESQ. F. R. 8. 
ALDERMAN OF THE WARD OF 
FARRINGDON WITHOUT, 
CHAMBERLAIN OF LONDON, 
AND LORD MAYOR 1771 ; 
DIED DECEMBER 26, 1797, 
AGED JO YEARS. 


Thus tied, at an 4 period of life, Joun Waka who 
during a ſeries of years ſeemed deſirous to emulate the names of 
Hampden and Sydney; and to equal them, only wanted a more 


* Or, a chevrof ſible between three crows Heads eraſed, coloured proper per, charged | 
with an eſcutcheon of preteſice, ſable, a chevron or, between three pelicans vulnerat- 
ing or. Creſt, on a mount vert, a croſs-bow ſtringed or; with the motto on a ſcroll.; 


Arcui meo non confido. | 
Gent, May. for 1198, p. 81. 
Nn2 | correct 
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correct deportment in early life &, a grander field of exertion, 
and à premature death, In his perſon he was tall, and 
fo 


As much has been ſaid of the club of Fovial Spirits that afociated at Mednam 
Abbey, we ſhall here zranſcribe the following account of it, as publiſhed by one of 
Mr. Wilkes's own friends, in 1769. | 

© Mednembam, or as it is pronounced Mednam Abbey, is a very large houſe on the 
banks of the Thames, near Marlow, in Buckinghamſhire. It was formerly a convent 
of Ciſtertian monks. The ſituation is remarkably fine., Beautiful hanging woods, 
and ſoft meadows, a eryſtal ſtream and a grove of venerable old elms near the houſe, 
with the retiredneſs of the manſon itſelf, made it as ſweet a retreat as the moſt poeti · 
cal imagination could create. 

« Sir Francis Daſhwood, Sir Thomas Stapleton, Paul Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, and 
other gentlemen, to the number of twelve, rented the Abbey, and often retired there 
in the ſummer. Among other amuſements they had ſometimes a mock celebration 
of the more ridiculous rites of the foreign religious orders of the church of Rome, of the 
Franciſcans in particular, for the gentlemen had taken their title from the founder, Sir 
Francis Daſhwood. Paul the aged (the poet laureat) was ſecretary and ſteward to the 
order, &. 

«« No profane eye has dared to penetrate into the vgliſh Eleuſinian myfteries of the 
cbapter room, where, the monks aſſembled on all ſolemn occafions, the more ſecret 
rites were performed, and /ibations poured forth in much pomp to the Boxa Dea. I 
ſha'l only venture to relate what many mortal eyes have ſeen, and fir wm fas audita 
Joi ui. 
« Over the 4 entrance was the famous inſcription on Rabelais“ abbey of 
| THELENCE» 


Fay ce que wouldras.” 
and at the end of the paſſage over the door, 
H. de, boſpes, contemnere epes.” - 


« At one end of the refectory was Harpocrates, the Egyptian god of filence, at tlie 
other, the goddeſs Angerona, which ſeemed to imply that the ſame duty was enjoined 
both ſexes. N 

ec The garden, the grove, the orchard; the neighbouring woods, all ſpoke the loves 
and frailties of the younger monks, who ſeemed at leaſt to have finned naturally, You 
ſaw in one place ici pama de joie des morteles le plz beureux. In another, very imper- 
fectly —mourut un amant ſur le ſein de ſa dame. In a third—en ce droit mille baiſeri de 
flamme furent donnes, et mille autres rendus. Againſt a f ne old oak was 


& Hic ſatyrum Naias wiftterem vict᷑a ſubegit.” 
« At the entrance of a cave was the Venus, ſtooping to pull a thorn out of her 


foot. The ſtatue turned from you, and juſt over the two nether hills of ſaow were 
theſe Ines of Virgil, 


« Hic locus eſt, "—_ 


« On 


* 
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ſo very thin, that he appeared toward the latter part of his exiſt- 


ence to be afflicted with a maraſmus. His face was fallow, his 
ſpine had of late aſſumed a curvature, and his whole body had 


got a twi/? which made his head incline in a contrary direction. 
His eyes always poſſeſſed an unfortunate ca/?, which but too 


readily expoſed him to the malignity of the artiſts hired to cari- 
cature him. He himſelf was ſenſible of this imperſection, and 
was indeed the firſt to laugh at it. During the hey-day of his 
popularity he was accuſtomed to dreſs with great elegance, and 


generally appeared in a ſword and laced clothes; but toward the 


latter part of his life he wore the ſame ſuit, conſiſting of a ſcar- 
let coat, and buff waiſtcoat and breeches, for many years. To 


the very laſt he was fond of exerciſe, and it was uſual with him to 
walk daily, in his cocked hat, roſette, military boots, &c. all the 
way from Kenſington to the city, unmoved by the ſolicitations of 
hackney coachmen, who offered their ſervices in vain. 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Wilkes, on his firſt entrance into 


life, to become acquainted with a number of debauched young 
noblemen, all of whom abandoned him in the hour of his adverſity, 


On the Inſide, over a moſſy couch, was the following exhortation, 


« Ite, agite o juvenes ; pariter ſudate medullis 
% Omnibus inter ws: non murmura, Cc. 


© The favourite doctrine af the abbey is certainly not penitence z for in the centre 


of the orchard was a very groteſque figure, and in his band a reed ftood flaming, tipt wwith | 


fee, to uſe Milton's words, and you might trace out, 


PENITENTO 
NON 
PENITENTL. 


« On the pedeſtal was a whimſical repreſeatation of Trophonius's cave, from 
whence all creatures were faid to come out melancholy. Among that ſtrange, diſ- 
mal group, you might, howevet, remark a cock crowing, and a Carmelite laughing. 
The words—Gallum gallinaceum et ſacerdatem gratiz—were only legible, 

„% Near the abbey was a ſmall neat temple erected to Cloacine, with the inſctip- 
tion | 

; THis CHAPEL of EASE WAS FOUNDED JN THER Y EAA 1760s 
« Facing the entrance, on the infide, 


« K pauperibus prodeft, locupletibus aqut, 
« que neglectum pùeris ſenibuſque nocebis,"? 


N n 3 | while 


— , rü» Ry woe OO 
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_ while ſeveral added greatly to his diſtreſs, With theſe he in- 
dulged in a gay but deluſive round of diſſipation, that ruined 
his fortune and added but little to his reputation. A few years 
after his marriage, he ſeparated from a wife who ſhared his 
eſteem rather than his affection; hut ta the laſt hour of his exiſt- 
ence he was fondly attached to her daughter. 

As a writer he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a variety of publica. 
tions, all of which diſcover an eaſy ſtyle, a ready flow of wit, a 


keen and piercing ſatire, and a rich variety of claſſical alluſions “. 
| ö He 


Many of the writings of Mr. Wilkes, being of a temporary nature, were forgat- 
ten with the occaſion that gave them birth; while in others, and thoſe the moſt ce- 
lebrated, he is well known to haye had Ga coadjutors. Here follows a liſt of 
them : 

1. Obſervations on the 54s relative to the Ruptute with Spain, laid before both 
Houſes in Parliament, on Friday, January 29, 1762, by his Majeſty's command, In 
a letter from John Wilkes, Eſq. late member for Ayleſbury, to a Fon in the 
country. 1762, 

2+ The North Briton. The firſt number was publiſked June 2, 1762 the pens 
of Churchill and Lloyd were called in upon this occafion to his aſſi ſtance, and the 
whole was conducted anonymouſly, except a letter in No. XXI. of October 13, ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Burton, maſter of Wincheſter ſchool, relative to one of lod Bute's ſons, 
to which Mr. Wilkes thought proper to affix his own game. 

3. Letters addreſſed by him to the duke of Grafton, earls Temple, Egremont, and 
Chatham, relative to the proſecutions againſt him; as well as his famous controverſy 
with the Rev. Mr. Horne, now John Horne Tooke, Eſq.. Theſe have been collected 
in 2 vols. $vo. and two editions were publiſhed, one in 1769, and another in 1771. 
4+ His ſpeeches. Theſe were collected, and printed under his own immediate in- 
ſpection in 2 vols. 12mo. with copper- plate title pages, but withont any printer's 
name. They are entitled «© The Speeches of Joun WiLKes, one of the Knights 
of the Shire for the county of Middleſex, in the Parliament appointed to meet at 
Weſtminſter, the 29th day of November, 1774, to the Prorogation, the 6th day of 
of June, 1777; with Notes by the Editor. London, 1777.” His Speeches were 
afterwards republiſhed by himſelf, in 1 vol. 8vo, 1787; to which, in 1788, he added 
0 Gngle Speech in Defence of Haſtings. 

5. The © Eſqay on Woman, part of which was inte. 1 in Mr, Wilkes's houſe, 
It may not be i improper to obſerve, that this famous Parody has been attributed to the 
ſon of a dignitary of the church of England, 

6. An Introduction to the Hiſtory of England. This is a quarto pamphlet, now 
very ſcarce, i in which an anach on iſm occurs, that ſubjected him to critical animadver- 
ſion. In the Hiſtory itſelf, he had made conſiderable progreſs, and actually engaged 
for the copy richt with Mr. Almon, for three hundred pounds, The Introduction 


was ſubſcribed for at one guinea, 
oh Some 
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He lived for many years in great intimacy withthe moſt etninent 
literary characters of the day; ſuch as Lloyd, Churchill, Thorn- 
ton, Sterne, the preſent biſhop of Saliſbury, J. Horne Tooke, &c. 
When his friends oppoſed and finally damned one of Murphy's 
farces, on the ſcore of his politics, he offered to head a party on 
the firſt night of his next performance. On Smollet, who ufter- 
wards abuſed him, he conferred ſeveral favours; and readily reſcued 
Dr. Johnſon's black ſervant from a man of war, into which he 
had been impreſſed, although that gentleman was ever hoſtile to 
him, 

As an orator, he was deficient in two of the qualifications con- 
ſidered eminently neceſſary by Cicero, for his perſon and his 
voice were but ill qualified for public exhibition; yet his ſpeeches 
diſplay much reſearch and information, and were accompanied 
by a boldneſs of aſſertion, and bitterneſs of invective, that ren- 
dered them poignant and delectable to all but the 1 8 of his 
attack. 

As a magiſtrate, he was upright, impartial, indefatigable; and 
he gave a new intereſt to the character of chamberlain by the 
orations made by him on public occaſions; ſuch as pre- 
ſenting the preſent miniſter with the freedom of the city, and 
when marquis Cornwallis, earl Howe, lord (then Sir Horatio) 
Nelſon, and admiral Waldegrave, obtained the ſame honour. 

But theſe are qualifieations which merely reflect honour on 


the individual, without being productive of any laſting ſervice to 


fociety. His claims to public eſteem are founded on a firmer baſis. 
To Mr. Wilkes, the whole nation is indebted for the abolition 
of general warrants; for the ſecurity of papers in every caſe ſhort 
of high treaſon ; for the daily 8 of the debates in par- 


7. Some Na, by Mr. Wilkes, on a few Paſſages of the late Mr, Churchill 
Works, 176g. 


8. A Supplement to the Miſcellaneous Works of Mr. Gibbon. 
And 9. A Tranſlation of Auacreon. This was never finiſhed, 
As an editor, at the requeſt of Junius, conveyed in a letter to Mr. Woodfall, he 


ſuperintended an edition of his famous letters, He alſo employed the preſs of his 


deputy, Mr. Nichols, in printing ſplendid editions of the Characters of Theophraſtus, 
and the Poerks of Catullus. 
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liament; and for the right of re- election, in caſe of expulſion, 
by the houſe of commons. 

It was he who demonſtrated that all the power r influence 
of the court were incapable of cruſhing an Engliſhman, en- 
trenched within the boundaries of the conſtitution, and ſupported 

by the ſpirit of the laws. It was he, who by his ſufferings, his 

talents, his courage, arouſed and animated a whole nation in his 
behalf; puniſhed one of the firſt ſervants of the crown for illegal 
arreſt and impriſonment ; forced the throne itſelf to reſpect the 
rights of a ſubject; and taught the minions of power, that the 
ancient Jaw of this country did not admit of tyranny. 

It muſt be allowed, however, that he had the ſingular for. 
tune to attempt and effect all this in good times, for he himſelf 
| ſurvived ſome of the privileges he had defended and maintained, 

and tumbling into ruins with the fabric he had helped to ſupport, 
at length only beheld | ; 


V efiigia morientis libertatis. 


GENERAL HOCHE, 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMIES OF THE MOSELLE 
AND RHINE, OF THE COAST OF CHERBOURG, or BRRST, OF 

THE WEST, OF THE OCEAN, OF THE SAMBRE AND MEUSE, 
AND OF THE TROOPS DESTINED FOR AN EXPEDITJON 
AGAINST IRELAND, 


Tux command of the armies and navies of France was for- 
merly confided excluſively to the nobles. The great families 
under the monarchy might be fairly ſaid to have been born 
admirals and generals ; there were, indeed, no hereditary men of 
war, but there were many proprietary r-giments, It cannot be de- 
nied that this ſyſtem, faulty as it was, produced great men, ſuch as 


the De Gueſculins, the Colignis, the Condes, and the Turennes, 
; of 
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of former days; and it will remain for poſterity to decide, he- 
ther it has been improved by a contrary practice. Certain it is 
that a great and ſudden change has taken place in the military 


affairs of France, and that the moſt ſucceſsful generals of the 


preſent-day have been ſelected from the ranks. 

Lazarus Hoche, a favourite of fortune, and a child of the re- 
yolution, was born June 24, 1768, at the little village of Mon- 
treuil, in the ſuburbs of Verſailles, His father, like moſt of his 
countrymen, had ſerved during his youth in the army ; he was 


afterwards engaged in ſeveral menial offices, being at one time 
employed as a hoſtler, and at another entruſted to ſeed the 


hounds “ of Louis XV. 1. His mother died ſoon after ſhe had 
brought him into the world, 


Bereaved thus early of one parent, and the 8 being unable 


either to maintain or educate him properly, the boy would have 
been entirely neglected had it not been for the care and atten- 


tion of his aunt, who kept a green-ſtall at Verſailles. This 
good woman, pitying his fituation, and conceiving a great affec- 
tion for him, took him home with her, and ſent him to a little 
day ſchool. There he learned to read and write, and is ſaid to 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, not only as the beſt ſcholar, but alſo 
as the wildeſt of all his companions. 

The rector of St. Germain-en-Laye, perceiving him to be a 
fine lively youth, made him a choriſter. 

In the mean time, his kind relation ſupplied not only all his little 
wants, but even anticipated his wiſhes in every thing. He, on his 
part, is repreſented as giving early indications of talents ; he was 
extremely deſirous to receive information on every ſubject; his 
curioſity prompted him to interrogate thoſe older than himſelf; 
he liſtened to their replies with avidity; and often embarraſſed 
them with the ingenuity of his inquiries and remarks, As he 
approached, however, towards manhood, a ſudden change is ſaid 

Garde du chenil de Louis XV, See 4 Vie de L. Hoche, &c.” par A. Rouſſelin, 
p. I. 


1 He is new about ſeventy- two years of age, and ſerved about three years ago, as a 
grenadier of one of the ſections of Paris. He is deſcribed by the general's biographer, 


23 a venerable old man, and a great patriot ; much to the honour of the fon, even 


when a ſubaltern, he aſſigned part of his pay towards his maintenance. 


to. 
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to have taken place in his manners and diſpoſition. Inſtead of 
being loquacious as before, he became ſilent and thoughtful, and 
evinced by his ben that he had meditated to ſome pur- 
e. 
5 — wants now increaſed with his ſtrength 55 years, and 
perceiving that his aunt could not afford to keep him any 
longer, he determined to earn his own livelihood. No ſitua- 
tion appeared vile in his eyes, provided it enabled him to relieve 
che worthy woman from ſuch a burden; he accordingly engaged 
himſelf as a kind of helper in the royal ſtables at Verſailles “. 
The ardent character of Hoche could not Jong accommodate 
itſelf to ſuch a degrading ſtate of ſervitude. He had already be- 
come indignant at his ſituation; and having accidentally got 
hold of fome of Rouſſeau's works, a paſſion for independence 
awakened in his mind. His charaQer had at'the fame time taken 
a romantic turn, in conſequence of two or three novels which : 
he now read, and this circumſtance at length fixed his deſtiny, 
Having conceived a notion of bettering his fortune abroad, he 
determined to embark for the Eaſt Indies, and this ſpirit of 
adventure proving contagious, three other ſtable-boys deter- 
mined to follow his fortune. One of thoſe crimps who infeſt all 
the great cities in Europe, and prey on the unwary, in order to 
gain a diſhoneſt livelihood, depicted the pleaſures of the voyage, 
and the certainty of attaining wealth, in ſuch faſcinating colours, 
that they were eaſily prevailed upon to enter into his views. This 
fellow, who aſſumed the part of a generous benefaFor, not content 
with proffering them advice, forced them at the ſame time to ac- 
cept of money, and then told them that they were ſoldiers in the 
French guards, and had the honour to ſerve the grand monarque ! 
All remonſtrance being ineffectual, Hoche, then only ſixteen 
years of age, was ſent to his regiment, at that time quartered in 


C llentre palfrenier ſurnumeraire aux ecuries de Verſailles, c.“ Vie de 
HFoche, p. 16. M. Rouſſilin, expreſſes himſelf in the following manner upon this 

occaſion : ** On fait que Shakeſpear gardait les che vaux et ſErvait de falot à la porte 
du theitre de Londres. Eh bein l ce jeune homme que vous voyet vEtue d'un habit 


kroſſier, relegue dans les Ecuries roy ales, c'eft celui—laque doit un jour ſauver la ic - 
publique.“ | 
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Paris, 
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Paris, On arriving there, he found his whole fortune to conſiſt 


of one hundred and twenty-five. livres, ariſing partly from the 
ſum given him as a premium on entering the army, and-partly 
from his own ſavings. Being now told, that he muſt give a treat 
to his fellow-ſoldiers, he inſtantly complied, and a breakfaſt pro- 
vided on the occaſion, by abſorbing the whole of his _—_— 
rendered him to the full as poor as themſelves. | 

This new ſituation ſeems to have been perfectly accordant to 
Hoche's wiſhes; and we are accordingly told, that he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above the other recruits, by his promptitude in 
underſtanding and alacrity in practiſing the various military 
movements. In a ſingle month the drill ſerjeants eafily inſtruct- 
ed him in what others ſpent a whole year in acquiring; in ſhort, 
inſtead of remaining in the awhward ſquad, he was placed among 
the veterans, being attached to the colonel's company, called the 
gibernes blanches, from the colour of their knapſacks. 

The fine proportion of his limbs, the neatneſs of his dreſs, and 
the regularity of his conduct, foon diſtinguiſhed bim amidſt the 
crowd ; and the grenadiers having requeſted that he might be ad- 
mitted into their corps, Hoche alſo became a grenadier. At this 
period he began, for the firſt time, to perceive that his education 
had been neglected, and being aſhamed of his ignorance, he him- 
ſelf determined to accompliſh what the miſery of his relations 
had prevented them from achieving for him. It was, however, 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary for him to obtain books, in order to im- 
prove his mind, and to procure theſe, money was of courſe want- 
ing. Neither his pay, nor his family being adequate to furniſh 
the means, he determined to have recourſe to the vigour of his 
arms; in ſhort, ſtrength and induſtry were his fole reſources. * 

No kind of labour diſguſted him. He roſe by break of 
day, and drew water, or trenched the ground for the gardeners 
in the neighbourhood of Paris; and, what will appear infinite- 
ly more ſtrange to an Engliſhman, the ſame hands that bran- 
diſhed the ſpade in the morning, managed the needle at night; 


* About five pounds gering. 
in 
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in fine, he embroidered * veſts and caps, which he afterwards 
fold at the Cafe Cuifinicr near Pont St. Michael. 

At the end of every week he divided his earnings into three 
parts, which were conſecrated to three different purpoſes : the 
firtt he ſet aſide to pay the ſubſtitute that mounted guard for him; 
the ſecond he expended in company with his companions ; and 
the third was advanced for the books borrowed by him. Theſe, 
indeed, he ſeemed to devour rather than read, ſo eager was he to 
receive information. 

This beardleſs grenadier began erh to direct his ſtudies ſo 
as to attain a better knowledge of his own profeſſion ; he at- 
tempted to diſcuſs military ſubjeQs; pointed out the inconveni- 
ence of the then exiſting ſyſtem of tactics, and already argued on 
the impropriety of many of the regulations that prevailed | in the 
amy. 

Nothwithſtanding this ſerious turn, he did not debar himſelf 
from any of the pleaſures incident to his line of life. No one 
enjoyed the company of his friends with greater glee; no one 
was more attached to them, Learning that one of his com- 
panions had been aſſaſſinated during a quarrel, in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, he determined not to ſleep before he had 
avenged his fate. He accordingly ſallied forth at the head of a 
body of ſoldiers, and repairing to the houſe where the murder was 
committed, they broke all the windows, and deſtroyed the furni- 
ture. This violence was puniſhed with three months confinement 
in the black-hole, At the end of that period he preſented a ſpec- 

tacle deſerving of pity ; deſtitute of linen, clothes, and ſhoes, 
Vith a face pale and disfigured, he at length arrived at the bar- 
racks. His fellow-ſoldiers received him with tranſports of joy, 
and being enraged at the ſeverity of his treatment, determined to 
avenge his wrongs, by inflicting vengeance on the informer ; 
but he entreated, and at length prevailed upon them to deſiſt. 

Soon after this he had an affair of honour with one of the 


Il employait une partie de la nuit à broder des veſtes et des bonnets de police; 
ces faits ſont connus de ſes camarades aux gardes—Frangaiſes,” 


Vie de Hocbe, p · 20 
non- 
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non-commiſhoned officers of his battalion, A corporal of the 
name of Serre oppreſſed the whole regiment, and acted on all 
occaſions in ſuch a manner as rendered him extremely hated ; but 
no one dared to oppoſe him. Hoche at length determined to 
revenge the common cauſe, and ſent him a challenge. They 
accordingly met, and fought near the mills at Montmartre, on 
the 28th of December, 1188. . The corporal, on this occaſion, 
received a deſperate wound, his opponent's ſword being plunged | 
into his belly, up. to the very hilt; he, however, recovered, and | 
being driven from the corps, emigrated with the nobility in 1790; 

as for Hoche, he received a deep cut on his forchead, which gave 

a more martial air to his countenance, and detained him during 4 
fortnight in the hoſpital. 

The deſpotiſm employed by the officers about this period to- 
wards the guards proved unfriendly to the monarchy. On the 
demiſe of marſha! Biron, the duke de Chatelet was appointed his 
ſucceſſor, and is ſaid to have increaſed the diſcontent by avari- 
cious ſpeculations on the ſubſiſtence of the ſoldiery : if this was 
actually the caſe, it conſtituted one of the moſt cruel refinements 
in tyranny. The diſcontents of the capital, the diſorder of the 
finances, and the miſeries of the people, inſtead of procuring any 
increaſe of the comforts of the troops, formed ſo many ſpecious 
pretexts ſor the exerciſe of new rigours. The French guards 
were confined to their barracks, and all communication between 
them and the citizens was interdicted. Puniſhments, ſome of 
them deemed cruel, all of them ignominious, are ſaid to have 
been practiſed; ſuch as the application of the flat part of the 
ſabre, and the piquet . In order to occupy their minds, and 
prevent them from hatching treaſon, a novel ſyſtem of diſcipline 
was invented, or at leaſt practiſed, that thus, according to a 
Frenchman of ſome celebrity, © they might not have leiſure 
to reaſon.” 


Hoche, being now - wal known as a good flier, was ; ſeleed 


on this, as on all fimilar occaſions, BEEF irritating expreſſions, produRive of 
infinite miſchief, were either uſed by, or attributed to, perſons in authority: Il 
faut couſigner le regiment, (avait dit Du Chatelet a la cour) a fin d'aveir à oppoſer, 
dans les cas prefſans, les enfans de la canaille à la canaille meme.” 


ro 
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to teach the new manceuvres, and after dedicating a monith.to the 
attainment of a theory, - replete with minutiæ, he triumphed 
over every obſtacle, and begau to put it in praftice. His con- 
duct was ſo much approved of on this occafion, that he was ho- 
noured with a fooulder-knot : thus he was deſtined to paſs through 
all the immediate ranks, and be a corporal before he became a 
general. But he had not as yet attained the honour of a 
halbert. Indeed he was on the point of lofing his late prefer- 
ment, almoſt as foon as he had obtained it, for the grenadiers, 
while locked up in their barracks, having thought fit to fall a 
dancing, this was conſidered as turning their captivity into de- 
riſion, and Hoche was called upon to name the authors of this 
new crime, under pain of being degraded-and ſent to the Abbaye. 
On this occaſion he obſerved, . that if all the culprits were to 
be ordered thither, the dungeons muſt be enlarged.” 

It was about this period that Sieyes publiſhed his celedrated 

pamphlet reſpecting the Third Efate®, and all Frenchmen, as if 

electrified by the ſound, were ready to prove that they appertained 
to it. Even the French guards , hitherto conſidered as the ſatel- 
lites of arbitrary power, began at this period to fide with the 
people, and on the 14th of July, 1789, Hoche and his com- 
panions were the firſt to aſſail and take poſſeſſion of the Baſtille. 

Soon after this, theſe troops, hitherto ſo firmly attached to the 
monarchy, were organized by La Fayette, as the Garde Soldie 
Pariſienne. In a ſhort time they were once more formed anew, 
under another name, being numbered the road, 103d, and 104th 
regiments; and it was into the laſt of theſe that Hoche was 
admitted with the rank of ſecond adjutant x. 

An occaſion now preſented itſelf of diſplaying his talents in a 
new point of view. I he adminiſtration of the wy hoſpital 


* Queſt. ce que le tierc-ctats ?*" 

+ Theſe were always conſidered as the beſt informed troops in * ſervice. By 
mounting guard every week at Verſailles, they had become acquainted with the cor- 
ruption of manners that prevailed in the court; and, in conſequence of preſerving 
order in the theatres, they were preſent during the performance of many plays; ſuch 
as Brutus, Charles IX. and Le Roi de Cocagne, calculated to _— them with 
ſentiments unfaveurable to deſpotiſm. 

* Adjutart=/cui-officier. 
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of the French guards having fallen into improper hands, he en- 
tered into a regular inveſtigation of the accounts,” which had been 
rendered obfcure for the purpoſes of deception: At the faine 
© time he did every thing in his power to increaſe the diſcipline'of 

the regiment to which he now belonged; and his talents ' at 
length met with their reward. During a review in the Ely/ian = 
Fields, in the vicinity of Paris, Servan, then-minifter at war, ob- 
ſerved a platoon that diſtinguiſhed itſelf above all the reſt by the 
neatneſs of ity exolutions, and the preciſion of all its movements. 
Inquiring who the young man was that conducted it, he be- 
towed: ſome flattering expreſſions, and four days afterwatds 
tranſmitted him the brevet of lieutenant in the regiment 15 
Rouergue. 

From this moment the FOE of ambition ſeems to lie 
deen awakened in his mind, and he appears to have exhibite& 
frequent prefages, amounting to ſomething like a conſcioulnels 
of his future deſtiny. 

On the 24th of June, 1592, he ſet dat from Paris to join his 
regiment, then in garriſon at Thionville. The ſiege of that town 
forms a memorable epoch in the prefent war, and he performed: 
prodigies of valour during its continuance. Having at its con- 
eluſion marched with his battalion to the head quarters of the 
army of the Ardennes, he fignalized himſelf in ſeveral actions, 
and led his own: company into the very hotteft of the enemy's 
fire. General Leveneur, who commanded in the abfence of 
Valence, remarking his energy, took great notice of the young 
lieutenant, and ſent. him, at the head of a regiment of huſſars, to 
procure proviſions for the troops, who had received ſudden or- 
ders from Miranda to undertake the fiege of Maeſtricht. This 
miſſion was fulfilled to the entire ſatisfaction of every body, un- 
til the defeat at Altenhowſen, wher the army of the Ardennes 
inſtantly received orders to repaſs the Meuſe. On that occa- 
fon Hoche performed the moft eminent ſervice, by removing 
the powder from the Abbey of Merchen, bringing off the mili- 
tary cheſt of the diviſion, conducting the ſick in the hoſpital, 
&c. &c. at the very moment the whole. appeared to be in tha 
power of the 2 's huſſars. 
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From this period he became attached to general Leveneur': 
ſtaff, in the capacity of aide-de-camp, and participated with him 
in the dangers and fatigues of a diſaſtrous retreat; he was at his 
ide during the action of Gutenhowen on the 16th of March; 
at the battle of Nerwinden on the 18th; at the affair which took 
place on the 2cth on the heights of Vertrich ; and at that of 
Blangen, on the 22d. After fighting from four o'clock in the 
- morning to ſeven at night, in the neighbourhood of Louvain, 
the French army repaſſed the Dyle towards the evening and 
broke down all the bridges; on which occaſion Hoche diſ- 
puted the ground inch by inch along with the rear - guard, and 

thus afforded the army of the North an opportunity to effect a 
retreat. | 

When Dumouriez, at the camp of Mavulde, at length threw 
off the maſk, and arreſied the deputies of the convention, general 
. Leveneur determined to ſend a confidential perſon to Paris, to 
communicate the critical ſituation of the army to the executive 
council, and Hoche was entruſted with ſo delicate a commiſſion. 
On this occaſion he gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction to the then ad- 
minſtration, that he was appointed adjutant-general, and chief 
of battalion, as a reward for his ſervices; but with a ſingular 
modeſty, he contented himfelf with the rank of captain and aide- 
de-camp to his patron, who was very fond of him, while he, in 
return, was accuſtomed to term him * his father. 

General Leveneur being now appointed to the command of the 
army of the north during the abſence of Cuſtine, was ſoon after 
arreſted at his head quarters at Abancourt, in conſequence of 
orders from the deputy Levaſſeur de Sarth. Hoche expreſſed 
himſelf on that occaſion with a boldnefs and energy which did 
honour to his heart ; in conſequence of this he was carried be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal of Douay, but his innocence 
being manifeſt, he was liberated, and inſtead of ſpending his 
time and venting his enmity, in empty complaints, he flew to 
encounter the enemy. 

It was but a little before this period that the vnfortaindts ex- 
pedition againſt Dunkitk had been conceived by the Engliſh 
cabinet, and a flotilla was at that very moment anchored before 

8 | he 
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the place. A body of Britiſh troops, ba to twenty-two thou- 
ſand Auſtrians, were alſo encamped at Hoondſeoote, and kept up 
x ſecret communication with the town. Houchard having re- 
ceived orders to cover ſo important a place, immediately threw in 
ſupplies, under the command of general Souham, along with 
whom Hoche now ſerved as adjutant- general. 


After organizing the garriſon, the latter ſoon infuſed a portion 


of his own enthuſiaſm into all around him. By repeated allies 


he kept up the ſpirits of the troops, and haraſſed the enemy, 
while Jourdan, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle 
of Fleurus, and has fince blighted all his former laurels on the 


banks of the Rhine, attacked * right wing and centre of the 


beſieging army. 
After this, he undertook the conſtruction of ſeveral advanced 
works before the place, formed a floceads by torch-light, and dur- 


ing the courſe of ſix weeks never once n himſelf at night, 


or ſlept in a bed. 
Trulard and Berlier, the repreſentatives on miſſion, with a 


view to cheriſh and reward his activity, nominated him chef de 


brigade. He now formed an entrenched camp at Roſendall, 
and prolonging the old lines from Furnes to the ſea, ſheltered the 
town of Dunkirk from the danger of a freſh blockade. It was 
alſo at this period that he firſt conceived the idea of an invaſion of 
this country, and it-ever after was a favourite maxim with him, 
that England was only to be conquered in England.” 

The reputation of Hoche having once more attracted the no- 
tice of the committee of public fafety, he was nominated a 
general of brigade; and on this occaſion, Souham, although he 
rejoiced at his promotion, acknowledged that he was deprived of 
his right hand. 

He was now ordered into Auſtrian Flanders, and proved ſucceſſ- 
ful in all his enterpriſes there. The following note, addreſſed to a 
friend, evinces the Ardour of his mind better than a ee ob- 
ſervations: 

„ have made the e diſpoſitions to attack Furnes, and 
L hope to dine there to-morrow, the day after at Nieuport, and in 
four days more at Oſtend. May I prove as fortunate as Joyrdan ! f 
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But why not? I alſo ſerve my country. * 

The ſucceſs that accompanied theſe operations induce. the 
government to overlook the youth of the general of diviſion, and 
appoint him commander in chief of the army of the Mozelle, 
which had remained for a conſiderable time in a ſtate of inactivity, 
and even ſuffered ſome diſgrace under the auſpices of Houchard. 
Indeed, at this period the affairs of France were in a very unpro- 

ſperous ſtate, and both the phy/ical and moral force of the enemy 
Vas nearly irreſiſtible. Raw levies, muſtered in haſte, and but 
poorly provided either with clothes, accoutrements, or ammuni- 
tion, were oppoſed to the veteran legions of Germany; and men 
without a name, and oftentimes without a beard, headed theſe 
againſt the hoary diſciples of Daun, of Browne, of Laudon, and 
of Frederick the Great. 

The ſcene of action on which Hoche now entered was pecu- 
liarly inauſpicious. One hundred thouſand Auſtrian and Pruſ- 
ſian ſoldiers, commanded by the ableſt generals of Europe, pre- 
ſented a redoubtable front, from the Upper Palatinate to the 
Hunſd-ruck. Fort Vauban was already in their poſſeſſion ; the 
formidable and famous lines of Lauter and Weiſſembourg were 
occupied by their legions; Landau was blockaded by them; the 
department of the Lower Rhine was nearly in a ſtate of defola- 
tion; while one of their columns lined the banks of the Sarre, 
another had croſſed the Bliſe ; their left wing was entrenched in 
the nearly impregnable poſt of Kayſerflautern ; and all the coun- 
try between the Sarre and Mozelle was expoſed to their ravages. 

To armies ſo formed, and fo ſtationed, Hoche had only to op- 
poſe undiſciplined legions, diſpirited in conſequence of their ſitua- 
tion. The firſt thing he attempted was to obtain the confidence 
of his troops; a general appeared to him to be invincible, as ſoon 
as this point was gained; and the obedience that naturally fol- 
owed, was far preferable to that which ſprung from force. He re- 
ſtored diſciple among the ſoldiery; he examined the characters, 
| diſpoſitions, and talents, of his officers ; he puniſhed and reward- 
ed according to the crimes and merits of thoſe around him; and 
rendered himſelf reſpectable to all by the diſplay of extraordinary 


? abilities, 
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Aſter this he endeavoured to reanimate. the courage of the 
inhabitants on the frontiers; he viſited the various towns in his 
neighbourhood ; he frequented the popular ſocieties; he even 
aſcended the tribune, and always conchuded with the exclamation 
of „Citizens, to arms !'” This conduct not only obtained for 
him a number of partifans, and rendered him extremely popular 
within the whole extent of his command, byt actually procured 
volunteers, clothes, and proviſions: in ſhort, he arouſed the 
people, and generated a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm in the department 
that produced wonders *. 
- The committee of public ſafety, aware of the importance of 
raifing the blockade of Bitche and Landau, ſent inſtructions to 
Hoche for this purpoſe ; on receiving thefe orders, he made 
large drafts from the garriſons, and in caſe of an attempt on the 
quarter which he had thus weakened, he commanded Moreau 
to ſhut himſelf up in Thionville, which place he was to defend 
© until death.” He then aſſembled his army, and addreſſed - 


them in a ſpeech admirably calculated to rouſe their paſſions, 
and inflame their reſentments. 

The plan of operations now formed by him does great credit 
to his talents; for it was fo calculated, that in caſe of failure in 
any of the ſubordinate parts (a circumſtance that actually occur- 
red), he would be ſtill able to atrain the main deſign, which 
conſiſted in relieving Landau and Bitche, and effecting a junction 
with Piehegru, who then commanded the army of the Rhine. 

On the 24 Brumaire, ſecond year, Hoche accordingly began 
his march, his right wing filing off by Saralbe, his left by Sarre- 
Libre, and the centre by Frandenbourg, taking care that the laſt 
did not make any movement until the two former were ſuſfi- 

„ Bitche was at this period the only remaining fortification, on the D 
which depended the ſafety of Lorraine and Alſace. An emigrant engineer had con- 
ducted the Pruſſians thither; their advanced guard ſeized an the outworks, and had 
actually begun.to cut their way through the inner gate with the batchet, when the pro- 
prietor of a wooden houſe in that quarter, perceiving that the garriſon could not act 


with effeR in conſequence of the darkneſt, propofed to ſet his own habitation on fire, 


that it might ſerve as a flambrau. The propofition way accepted; and part of the ene- 
my's armyy while deſcending from . and the whole of the detachment 
before the gate, were cut off, La Vie de Hache. 
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ciently advanced to ſecond it. The enemy, altoniſhed at this 
ſudden and formidable manceuvre, inſtantly quitted the Sarre, 
and after being defeated, retired towards the heights of Bliſe- 
caſte] ; but the other column of French had already paſſed the 
river Bliſe, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Biſing and Bliſecaſtel, 

after an engagement in which ſeven hundred of the enemy were 
killed. 

On this the duke of Brunſwick fell back on Deux Ponts, 
and then retreated towards Kayſerſlautern, where all the Pruſ- 
ſian columns reunited. = 

Hoche, knowing that his aim would be inſtantly attained if 
they were beaten here, began to ſcale the mountains with his 
troops, and on his advancing to the plain on the top found the 
enemy entrenched up to their chins. Notwithſtanding this, he 
determined to give battle, and on the ſignal gun being fired, he 
advanced from the ranks, and throwing his hat in the air, exclaim- 
ed, Long live the republic!“ The attack was bold, the 
defence obſtinate ; the numbers were nearly equal, about forty 
- thouſand being engaged on each ſide ; but the advantage enjoyed 
by the duke of Brunſwick, in conſequence of the able manner in 
which he had fortified his poſition, was ſoon manifeſt. One of 
the French diviſions had alſo miſſed its way, which obliged the 
general to change his plan of operations; but after two days 
fighting, he could not make any confiderable impreſſion. At 
length the ammunition of the Pruſſians was exhauſted, and 
Hoche determined next morning to carry their entrenchments 
with the bayonet; but during the night he received intelligence, 
that a ſupply had arrived, on which he ordered the drums to 
beat a retrogade motion,“ for gven then he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to call it by the name of a retreat / 

He, however, was forced to fall backward on Blieſcaſtel, and 
fearing left the people of Landau ſhould be reduced to deſpair, 
he planted ſeveral pieces of heavy artillery on the eminences, and 
gave notice, by frequent diſcharges during the night, that he was 
about to march to their relief. He accordingly ſet forward, met 
and engaged the enemy, whom he drove acroſs the Wert, and 
exciauned on the field of battle, © Landau is delivered!“ This, 

8 as 
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"as well as a junction with the army of the Rhine, was according 


ly effected, after a long march through froſt and ſnow, and four- 
teen days inceſſant combat *. 


Some diſpute now took place about the ſupreme command, | 


which was at length ſettled by the appointment of Hoche, to be 
general i in chief of both armies. 

Theſe operations occaſioned great joy at Paris, and Barrere 
aſſerted in the tribune, ** that 955 r troops had rendered 
victory permanent in their camp.“ This expreſſion, however 
bombaſtic it might appear, was in ſome meaſure realized by the 
events that followed, for the young and victorious general now 
advanced and ſeized on Germerſheim; Worms and Spire 
opened their gates to him, and Fort Vauban was retaken. In 
ſhort, he had determined to croſs the Rhine at Straſburgh, Of- 
fendorf, or Seltz, and penetrate into the heart of Germany with 
twenty-five thouſand men; but Pichegru oppoſed this ſcheme, 


and prevailed on the repreſentatives then on miſhon to refuſe 
their ſanction to it. 


Soon after this Hoche, having incurred the hatred of St. Juſt, 


whoſe crimes brought him at length to the ſcaffold, began to he 
eyed by Robeſpierre with ſuſpicion ; all his plans were treated 
with contempt ; he was cloſely watched, and it was at length 
determined to arreſt him. But as this could not be effected with 
ſafety while at the head of his victorious army, a ſtratagem was 
recurred to: the command of the army of Italy was held out to 
him, and he had ſcarcely ariived at Nice, whither he had poſted on 
the wings of expeCtation, when he was ſeized and ſent a priſoner 
to Paris. There he was confined during ſeveral months, in 
the Conciergerie, and ſeems. to have been entirely forgotten. 
At length the Thermidorian revolution procured his liberation, 


* 


and Carnot, who appears to have been unfriendly to him, con- 


ſented to his being again employed, He was Freeoxaingſy en- 


* At Freiſcheweiller, he is ſald to have put yp the enemy's candion to auction, by 


ruſhing before his victorious battalions, and exclaiming, ** Six hundred livres a 


piece for theſe ſix pounders!” The troops, on this, increaſing their pace, re plie d, 
« Knock them down to us!“ They were accordingly paid the ſums prom ed. 
8 1 See Vie du Hecbe, vol. i. p. 148, & ſeg. 
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truſted with the command of the army of the coaſts of Cher- 
bourg : this ſituation, however, was not at all conformable to his 
ſentiments, for he was accuſtomed to exclaim, * How much 
more happy are they who fight daily with the Pruſſians!“ 

Indeed it muſt be owned that his preſent miſſion was attended 
with many diſagreeable circumſtances. - He had now to carry on 
a civil war with Frenchmen againſt Frenchmen in an' exhauſted 
country, and he was the ſucceſſor of a multitude of generals, 
all of whom had been diſplaced, and moſt of them degraded. He, 
however, examined the ſtate of the inſurgent departments with 
great care, and perceiving that ſuperſtition and ignorance formed 
the baſis of the conteſt, he determined to adopt a new method. 
He accordingly had recourſe to far different means from thoſe 
hitherto employed, and informed the committee of public ſaſety, 
that a ** few proclamations would be productive of infinitely more 
effect than ſixteen pounders. He next endeavoured to reſtore the 
confidence of the peaſantry, by repreſſing the licence of his own 
ſoldiers, and gave ſuch ſatisfaction to the government, that he 
vas ſoon inveſted with the command of the diſtrict of Breſt. 

So atrocious, however, had becn the conduct of the republican 
generals before his time, that when he repaired to Rennes, with 
a view to defend it from the inſurgents, he could not prevail on 
any of the inhabitants to give him a lodging, although he offercd 
them an extravagant price. He, however, at length found means 
to diſarm their prejudices, and fo far was he from hunting down 
the prieſts, and thus ſanaticiſing the people, that he permitted maſs 
to be ſaid, and ordered that the clergy ſhould be protected; nay, 
he took many of the confeſſors into his pay, and thus had not 
only the conſciences, but ſecrets of their devotees, at his com- 
mand *. | 

But 
The following notes will prove that Hoche knew how to puniſh ory violatian 
of the laws of humanity, 
« Au General Bonnaire. 


27 Punto ſe, Av. 4. 
« L'aſſurance gu 'on mb avait donnce que vous avies fait fuſiller les hommes pris 
dans le chateau de Saint · Meſmin, aprés lefir avoir * leur grace, m'avait force 
de vous ordonner les artets, &c. 


« A FAdju- 
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But although he protected the people and their prieſts, he was 


extremely averſe to enter into any negociations with the chiefs * 
of the inſurgents; however, having received poſitive orders to that 


purpoſe, he commenced a treaty with Cormartin, and ſome 


others, and at length declared it to be his firm opinion, that their 
principal leaders were to be beught off by means of money, and 
commiſſions in the republican army: I am certain,” he 
was accuſtomed to ſay, that with two hundred thouſand livres 
(about nine thouſand pounds ſterling) and ten pair of epaulets, 
I could gain over a majority of theſe men; as for the reſt,” added 
he, a cane will ſuffice.” They, however, found means to 
impoſe upon the repreſentatives, but the general was not fo 


eaſily led into the ſnare ; for Clermont having been permitted to 


travel through the cantons where he had ſome influence, under 
pretext of putting a ſtop to hoſtilities, was arreſted by his orders, 
while in the very act of diſtributing falſe aſſignats. La Tintiniac 
de la Boſhere ſeized this opportunity of eſcaping in a ſkiff to 
Jerſey. Cormartin, at the ſame time, kept open houſe at Preva- 
laye, and beſtowed the money received from the republic upon 
the royaliſts, in the name of Louis XVIII. and actually recruited 
a freſh army of Chouans. 

Having at length prevailed on the government ta permit him 
to act, Hoche arreſted Cormartin, and fearing that Decils in- 
tended to ſeize on the arſenal of Ciſay, he marched a body of 
men againſt that leader, and put him and three hundred of his 
adherents to the bayonet, 


| « A V Adjutant-General Crublier, | 
30 Prairial, An. 3. 

4 Je ſuis indigne de la conduit de ceux qui ont ſouffert que Yon promenãt la tete 
d'un ennemi vaineu. Penſent ile, ces tres feroees, nous rendre tẽ moins des horribles 
ſcenes de la Vend&e? Il eſt malheureux, mon cher Crublier, que vous ne vous ſoyez 
pas trouve A pour empecher ce que je regarde comme un crime envers I honneur, 
Thumanitet, la generofite Frangaiſe, Sans perdre un moment, vous voudrez bien 
faire arreter les officiers qui commandaient le detachement des-grenadiers, et ceux 
Centre eux qui ont promen la tete du cadavre de Boiſhardy.” 

It is a certain fat that ſome of the leaders had become ſo powerful, that even 


the committee of public ſafety at length found it neceſſary.to treat with them on the 
ee 5 
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It was at this period that the fatal expedition was undertaken 
eaſt Quiberon. On receiving the intelligence that an Eng- 
liſh flotilla; with ten thouſand emigrants on board, was about to 
attempt a deſcent; the French petieral obſerved very cooly, © If 
they but once land, they ſhall never return. He then ſet out 
from Rennes, and gave orders to general Cherin to remain be- 
hind and aſſe mbie a body of troops, collect a perk of artillery, 
| prov ide the neceſſary proviſions, ammunition, &c. He hinfelf 
took poſt at Auray, with a ſmall force, and allowed the emigrants to 
make themſelves maſters, without any oppoſition on his part, of 
the fort of Penthievre, and the peninſula which it commands. He 
even permitted them to eſtabliſh magazines, and to throw up 
entrenchments, only taking care to confine them to the {pot they 
then occupied, obſerving jocularly, 2 (FOR he ihrended to ſhut 
them up like ſo many rats in a trap“. «IR 
In the mean time the repeeferitaniel Tallier' and Blad, ar- 
rived from Paris, inveſted with full powers to decide on every 
ching that related to the ſafety of the ſtate; and Hoche having 
been joined by numerous detachments, effective operations in- 

ſtantly commenced. On the engineers being conſulted, they 
conſidered it as an act of temerity to attempt to carry fort Pen- 
thievre by aſſault, and recommended to open the trenches and 
coramence a regular ſiege. . But the i impatience and audacity of 
the general would not permit this. He divided his: army into three 
columns, and marched them during the night, amidſt a terrible 
tempeſt, with a view to ſurpriſe the place. At break of day they 
diſcovered the fort, which poured ſuch vcllies of grape upon them, 
that two of the diviſions received a check, and began ta retire ; 
but on a ſudden the cry of victory reſounded ſrom all parts, and 
they returned, This proceeded from the column under general 
Menage, which had waded along the coaſt, with the ſea up to 
the ſoldiers' bellies, under a heavy diſcharge from the Engliſh 
gun-boats, and then ſcaling the rocks in the neighbourhood, 
at length reaching Penthievre, where they inſtantly ſubſti- 


If we are to believe the writer of Hochc's life, the emigrants, inſtead of puſhing 
forward, and overwhelming their enemies before they had aſſembled, loſt a great deal 
of precious time (A bi nir les cl iſes) in che bene diction of the churches at Quiberon. 
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tuted the three coloured flag in the room of che white one. 


Tallien and Hoche headed the troops tliat entered? three hun- 
dred unfortunate emigrants were put to the ſword, and many of 
the reſt are ſaid to have periſhed by the canniſter ſhot from the flo- 
tilla, which during the confuſion could not diſtinguiſh friends from. 


foes. On beholding the gallant Sombreuil, the French general 
wept, and exclaimed, © Would to God that ſueh brave men as 
you burned with the ſame patriotiſm that we do * L 


- 
* * -. . 0 k 
* - 


& The following papers, relative to the diſaſtrous affair of Quiberon, cannot fail to 
be intereſting. 
88 « THE en DE QUIBERXON. 

Vannes, rer. Thermidor, an 3. 

« La glofte des armes de de la republique ne permettant pas i ſes defehſeurs dats 
tendce plus longtemps pour jouir du fruit de leurs travaux, le gEntral penſe que le plus 
ſdr moyen de les faire parvenir à leur but, eſt de frapper un coup tel que nos ehnemis, 
deja conſternes de leurs defaites, renirent tout-à · coup dans le n ant. C'eſt ſans deute 
donner une nouvelle preuve d'attac hement à Farm que de ſecontier ſon z6 . La 
valeur et les talens des oificiers-generaux et particuliers, la diſeiphne et la bravoure 
des ſoldats, ſont de ſurs garans que le projet du n in dre bh 
ordonne ce qui ſuit: 
„La pteſqu ile de e ſera araque aujourd'hui 107 Thermidor 3 one: 
heures du ſoir, ©. FEATS 0 al 

« Le general Humbert a la BY de eing· cents ne d'clite de e 
et conduit par un guide que je lai enverrai, ſe portera ſur le village de Keroſtin, en 
paſſant par la laiſſe de la batſe mer, laiſſant le fort PenthiZzvre à dzoites « et 15 Kotte z 
gauche, 11 fera marcher ſur deux files avec le moins de bruit et le moins de diſta; 
poſſi ble. Arrive p. Es du village, il tournera bruſquement 3 2 droite, et fera courir ſa 
troupe juſquꝰ au fort dont il 'emparera en franchiſant la paliffade ; il Egorgera tout ce 
qui ſera dans le fort, I a moins que les fulilliers ne viennent ſe joindre 3 - ha \ troupe, les 
officiers, ſergens d'infanterie et canonniers n'auronts aucune grace. 1 

„Le general de brigade Botta iuivra Humbert avec le reſte de 'Pavant-garde, et 
dans le meme ordre, Ils *emparers du village. Keroſtinz, il fera fyſillgr. tous les in- 
dividus armes qui voydraient ſortir des maiſons. Les ſoldats ſans armes qui viendront 


ſe joindre a lui ſeront accueilljs; | les officiers et ſous-officers ſcront fulilles ſur-le- 
champ. 


and 


« En arrivant dans la prefau'tle, ces deux onder dean, * crier pou ous 
troupe : 4 bas le; armes | à nous les patriotes! 

6 L'adjudant-general Menage favoriſera attaque du genere Humbert, du 8 
lui-mEme les grandes gardes des ennemis. 11 les culbutera, leur paſſera ſur le corps, 
et marchera droit au fort. Apres avoir franehl la paliſſade, il ſuivra par ſa gauche le 


fofle juſqu'a la gorge. Le citoyen Menage ne fera pas tirer un coup de fuſil; il fera | 


paſſer au fil de la bayonnette teut ce qu'il rencentrera d ennemis. Le troupe qui doit 
faire cette attaque ſera elite due general Valletaux. 


«Le 


He a 


570 | | nochr. \ 
He now w propoſed an expedition againſt Guernſey and Jerſey 
but this is aid to haye been rejected hy” the jnijuence of Boiſſy 


d'Anglas, 


"i. geocal Valletaux r avec ke reſte de fa brigade, 88 de Menage. 
1 era enſorte de ſe Nh au 1 en Nen rapprochant le plus rr alin Ueviter 
fon ſeu. 91 ; 

Humbert ſe mettra en 0 3 minuit preis. e marchera 
par la droit un quart d' heure apres, Les deux colonnes ſuivront la matte, duſſcnt-elle 
marcher un peu dans la vaſe. 

% Le general Lemoine portera la brigade à hauteur de Wee il y laifſera un 
bataillon avec deux pieces de 4, et marchera en bataille a hauteur de la queue de la co- 
tonne du general Valletaux qu'il doit ſoutenir. 

« Le camp ſera garde par les deux bataillons de la reſerve, et le zme, * la name, 
demi-brigade. Le general Þrut commandera ces troopes. Ce meme officier voudra 
bien donner ordre au commandant de la batterie des pieces de 24 de tirer à boulets 

rouges (ur les batimens gui voudraient nous inquicter. 

4% La cavalerie ſe tiendra en bataille derriere le bataillon laifſe avec les pitces de 4 3 
hauteur de l'avant-garde. 

Les ſoldats ſeront ſans ſacs, et tous les officiersa pied; 7 eau. de- vie ſera diſtribuce 
à huit beures du ſdir. 

Lon ne donnera Vordre aux troupes qu'a 9 heures; les diſpoſ tions 4 ſeront en 
Glence ; il ſera dẽfendu de cracher, touſſer, ou fumer. | 

« Les pionniers, charges de ſacs à terre remplis d' av ante, et faſcines, marcheront 3 
la quene de la colonne de Menage ils combleront les foſſés ou chemins creux qui 

.mettrtiem trop d'obſtacle à la marche. Vingt-quatre des plus forts et des plus adroits 
ferent porteurs de haches et maſſes de fer, avec leſquelles ils briferotit Jes barrieres. 

« Le zentral Valletaux fera ſuivre fa colonne par une eompagnie de canonaiers qui 
ters place aux batteries ennemies, dont on ſe ſervira le plutot poſſible, 

«Le fort en notre puiſſance, toutes les troupes pourſuivront Fennemi, mais en 
erdre. Elles fe rallieront a Keroſtin, pres du moulin, et marcheront enſuite ſur Pon- 
*tivy et S. Pierre. Le general Lemoine laiſſera deux bataillons au n 
pofition a Pontivy. 

c L'ambulance fe tiendra au camp. Le general Drut donnera les ordres les plus 
exaQts pour que perſonne ne Foutre· paſſe. 

e Si, par des Evenemens qu'on ne peut prevoir, Parmee Etatit contrainte à ſe retirer, 
elle Je ſerait en bon ordre. Les troupes conſerveraient Fordre meme, matcheralent au 
pas accelere, et la rerraite ſe ferait par echelons, 

« Le general Leraolne eft charge de donner aux ies gion les oxdres de de- 
tails y relatifs. II voudra bien les raſſembler av quarfler-gentral ob je ſetai à ſept 
kevres du ſoir.” 


« Au citoyen Cherin, 
0 2 Thermidor, an 3. 
Les principavx officiers Emigres ſont tuẽs ou blefſes 3 mort. Puiſaye, Taſtucieux 
ſc6ltrat Puyſaye demande I * ce que nous ferons a coups de canon. Les 
republicains 
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d' Anglas, then a member of the committee of public ſafety. 
Another direction was, however, given to his talents, for he was 
nominated to the excluſive command of the army of the weſt, 
and thus had the whole charge of the Yendean war confided to 
his management. 

On this he determined to aſpire to the ow of putting an end 
to it. For this purpoſe he held out the olive with one hand, and 
the ſword with another. After granting an amneſty to all thoſe 
who had been miſled, he propoſed. to unite the three armies of 
Cherburg, Breſt, and the weſt, under the name of the army of 
the coaſts of the ocean, and being ſeconded by the intereſt of - 
Barras, this was inſtantly effected. He began by diſarming the 
inſurgent departments; he marched a body of troops againſt 
Charette, whom he ſeized, and ordered to be executed; he per- 
vaded the departments of Sarthe, Main, Loire, and Morbihan, 
with his moving columns, and while he refuſed quarter to the 
chiefs, he was accuſtomed to cry out, on ſeeing the armed pea- 
ſantry at his mercy, ** Theſe unfortunate people are ' French- 
men!“ With ſome of the principal leaders, he entered into 
engagements, and Scepeaux was the firſt of the Chouans who 
ſubmitted ; his example was ſoon followed by many of his party. 
In ſhart, he reſtored to their lands and poſſeſſions ſuch of the 
proprietors as had fled to Rennes, Angers, and Nantes; he de- 
clared the principal towns to be no longer in a ſtate of ſiege; he 
proclaimed that martial law (the moſt odious of all tyrannies) 
had ceaſed ; he diſſolved military tribunals (the moſt unjuſt of 
all uſurpations), and having accompliſhed the object of his 


tẽpublicains enrolts de force dans les priſons & Angleterre, vienment en foule pour 
voir leurs amis 3 nous en avons regu cette nuit trente-trois, Vous penſea bien qu'a- 
vant de les mettre en liberte, nous "—— quels ils ſont.” 


60 
Aw agate Lido 3 
«64. nes 
matin de ce jour, emporte d' aſſaut le fort Penthiè vre et It camp retranche de la preſ- 
qu'ile, dont elles fe ſont empare ſans faire balte, N'ayant d'autre alternative que de 
ſe jeter à la mer, ou d' tre paſſce au fil de la bayoanette, la noble armde = mis bus las 
armes. Elle arrive prifonnicre à Auray, conduite par quatre bataillons. Donner is 
de cette operation aus repreſentans dy peuple, et aux amis de la patrie. 5 
7 | wiſhes, 
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. withes, within the ſpace of eight weeks he acquired the glorious 
title of . Pacificator of La Vendte.” 

No ſooner was this achieved, than another great object pre- 
 {hted itſelf to his ambition: this was no other than the conqueſt 
of England, a country with which he ſeems to have been but 
little acquainted ® !. Truguet, then miniſter of marine, joined 
heartily in the plan; but money, and indeed means of another 
kind, were wanting, to accompliſh ſo gigantic a project; and it 
was at length determined, that his efforts ſhould be confined to 
an expedition againſt Tieland. He accordingly ſet off for Breſt, 

„ and finding admiral Villaret-Joyeuſe, who commanded at that 
port, unfriendly to his views, he denounced him, and procured 
bis removal. He himſelf now ſuperintended the dock- yards, ac- 
- celerated the public works, and prepared every thing connected 
with a grand naval equipment. The war of La Vendee had 
brought his talents as an adminſtrator, as well as a general, into 
action, and rear-admiral-Bruix, who was killed in the engage- 

mem at Aboukir, declared, that after a ſingle year's experi- 
- ence Hoche would become the! beſt naval iner that France 
had ever beheld“ ot ot @ 

At length every bun being prepared, the Se embarked 

on board the frigate La Fraternite, and navigated the ocean for 
the firſt time The troops that accompanied him conſiſted of 
fifteen cob fand men, and the wind was for a few hours favour- 
able; but a 1 yals Compig on —_— the night,! Hocke was ſepe- 


— 


* The entite blacks of n in reſpet to this country, may be ſeen by the 
 Tolloying = note + 


« AU DIRECTOIRE, 


— 


17 Prairial, an. 4+ 

je croiſque le direQoire pourrait penſer 3 a une expedition ſerieuſe ſur les cotes 
d' Angleterre; je m'en ſuis 0ccupe autre-fois, and je crois entrevoir que les circon- 
ſtances ne ſont pas dé favorables. Je men au Wee la permiſſion de core 
re ſpondre, &c. | 15 9 

« Plafienrs officiers- xent᷑raux ſe ſont preſentes, pour vanger la patrie des maux 
que nuus a faits.infame gruvernement Anglais. J'ai preſque la certitude que celui- 
al ne ſait pluſque faire, Le parliament dtant provege, le roi peut ſeul, en cas d'eventmens 
walleuroux, ordenner de grandes meaſures, que ne detvent mecontenter le peup/e. $i dans 
un moment de troubles le parlement gi aſſemble, ne peut-on erer — revelation * 


rated 
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rated from his army. Part of the ſcattered fleet arrived on the 
coaſt of Ireland, and ſome veſſels actually entered Bantry bay; 
there they held a council of war, and at length determined to re- 
turn without effecting a landing. In the mean time the frigate, 


with the general and his ſuite on board, found means to ſteer to- 


wards the place of their deſtination ; but it was too late, for 


Hoche learned that the main body had abandoned the enterpriſe; | 
on this he alſo was obliged to make for the French ſhore, and 


is ſaid to have wept when he beheld the laſt glimpſe of Ire- 
land “. 


effected, there can be but little doubt that, when tranſlated into Engliſh and Irich, iz 
would have been attended with conſiderable miſchief. 


« EXPEDITION D'IRELANDE. FA 
« Proclamation à la nation Irlandoiſe. 


«© PRUrLE D'IRELAND, 
A diverſes epoques vous avez manifeRe votre horreur pour Veſclavage auquel Pame 


bition Anglaiſe vous a reduit ; et malgre votre bravoure naturelle, vos efforts pour ſe - 


couer le joug odieux furent ſans ſuccts, d&jouees par Vadrefſe et la perfidie du mini- 
dere Anglais qui, employant tous les moyens de corruption, opera, chaque fois, la 


diviſion pirmi vos cheft, et parvint, par leurs trahiſons ou leur deſunion, à vous re- 


tenir dans les fers. 


«© Maintenant, la gloricuſe et z jamais memorable revolution Frangaiſe a rallume le 


feu ſacre de la libertẽ que la tyrannie avait envain tache d'eteindre dans vos cœurs. 

« L'expoſe touchant de votre ſituation, de vos vœux, ayant excite chez tous hes 
republicains Frangais ces ſentimens of gEnerofite et de bienveillance qu "ils ſe plaiſent 
4 accorder aux peuptes opprimes, le directoire extcutif geſt determine à venir à votre 
aide d'une manicre qui doit remplir vos plus hautes eſperances, 

© Je viens, pour cet effet, de debatquer chez vous à la tete d'une arme de republi- 
cains accoutumes a veincre ſous leurs chefs. Nous nous preſentons comme amis 
fincères et acles de tous ceux qui Epouleront la cauſe de la libettsE et nous n Kanin- 
nops que la ſeule gloite de briſer vos ſers et puuir vos tyrans. 

«Ce n'eſt plus ici la lutte des mai ſons d'Hanovre et de Stuart, Pune pour demeurer, 


autre pour redevenir votre deſpot:: les hommes libres ne combattznt que pour le, 


maintien et I'6galite des droits, et deceſtent juſqu au nom d'un maĩtre. 


Perſuadẽs que vous partigez avec nous ces nobles ſentimens, nous vous offrons nos 


bras pour le r6cablifſement, de votre dignits nationale, par le choix libre que vous feres 
d'une forme. de gouvernement qui aſſure la durez de votre independance. 


„ La derte illimitee de prononcer ſun opinion for les perſonnes et les choſes, ẽclai- 


tera vos repreſentans. dans la confection de you loix la publicité que vous donnergs 
aux deliberations, previendra les erreurs; Pordre et le calme que je vous aiderai a y 
mai nte nir, 


_ 


After 


* The ſollowing proclamation is drawn up with much art, and had a landing been 
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. After experiencing ſome heavy gales of wind, and being chaſed 
by two Engliſh: cruiſers of ſuperior: force, the Fraternits at 


maintenir, vous „ Gtrenctiont des excts de Venthouſiaſme, quelquefois plus dangereux 
que les entrepriſes de le malveillance. 

<6 L'enample des autres nations, experience acauĩiſo par leurs diverſes effais, tout 
vous promet un bonheur qui a colts cher A vos aruisy et qu ls one la ednerefit6 de vous 


2 pour la ſeule dEmarche de vous prononcer avec la ſermets convenable et digne 
"un peuple de quatre millions d'individus. 


— n'eſt pas fans doute, un feu} Irlandais inftruit, qui ne ſente les avantages de la 
poſition ge graphique, de la population de ſon pays, de la richeſſe de ſon ſol, de Vac- 
tivite, de la force et du courage de ſes habitans, du nombre, de la bonts et de l' heu- 
reuſe diſpoſition de ſes ports. 

« gen indignation doit done etre au comble, lorſqu'il enviſage affreuſe miſtre de 
la trẽs-· grande majorits de ſex compatriotes, ot reflechit qu'en vain la nature lui a 
prodigue ſes bienfaits, fi Ton ne parvient a circonſcrire les effets de la tyranaie ſyſtẽ- 
matique du gouvernement Anglais dans le ſein de la cruelle Albion, 

« En effet, c'eſt par ſuite de cet eſprit envahiſſeur, que Angleterre eſt parvenue 
fucce ſſivement à paralyſer toutes les refſources phyſiques et morales de I'Irlande, 

« La politique Anglaiſe y a conſtamment entretenu un levain d'animoſits et de mẽ- 
fiance entre les differentes ſectes religieuſes, dont la fanatiſme, excite et dirige par la 
cour de Londres, empechait le ralliement des forces Irlandaiſes contre Tennemi com- 
mun. | 

i De cette deſunion naquir la facilice de traiter les Irlandais en Eſclaves, en les ex- 
clvant de toutes les places civites et militaires, ou ecclẽſiaſtiques, pour raiſon du culte 
romain, que profeſſent les trois quarts; autre quart qui eft preſbytetien, a la qualité 
qu'il a plu aux Anglais de lui donner de difſidens, Par cette ſeule difpoſition, tout 
devint dientst la proie d'une poĩgnee d'&trangers proteſtans, creatures Spots au Ma- 
chiavelifme et aux rapines du gouvernement Anglais, 

« Ces ſapp3ts du deſpotiſme, à force de ſpoliations et d'injuſtices envers vos anct᷑tres 
et vous, ſont devenus preſque les ſeuls poſſeſſeurs des biens-fonds de votre pays, dont 
le revenu, paſſant en Angleterre, vous livre à la plus penible indigence; et de crainte 
que votre aQivite induſtrieuſe ne vous releyit de cet accablement, l'acte de navigation 
fut dirige aux fins de la preſſurer et de vous priver de tous moyens de former une 
marine. 

« L'abfolue nullitẽ de repreſentation nationale, dans votre parlement, ne vous per- 
met pas meme leſpoir de redreſſement de vos griefs. 

« La dffeuſe d*acquerir des proprictes foncières, meme d'en exploiter 3 A tongs baux, 

et qui n/a que tout recemment regu quelques leg&res modifications, a force la plupart 


des cultivateurs I devenir des journaliers et valets des ufurpateurs des biens de leur: 
aleux. 


« On vous a 6.6, et par la ſeverite des loĩx, et par la pri vation ab facultes la poſſibilite 


de donner quelque Education à vos . enfin, on a pouſſc la barbarie juſqu a vous 
iaterdire la langue de vos pores, 


« Ajoutez 3 Teſguiſſi du tables de votre miſdre, celul * aux . dans 
les 
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length got into the midſt of an Englih fquadran ; but, dy ſtrike - 


c with tha 


e 


les rues de Londres, une foule d'Irlandais, deſcendans des plus anciennes familles 


d'un pays jadis floridant, riduits avjourd'hyi, pour wivrey aus travaux les plus vile, ot 


ſans ceſſes abreuves, par Vinſolente populace de cette terre inhofgitalitre, d' amertumes 
et d' humiliations. 


« Rapprochez maintenant de ces triſtes verides, bs certitude que je vous apporte 
d'obtenir, fi vous aves le courage do le vouloir, une forme de gouvernement indepen- 
dant, calculce ſur vos plus grands avantages, ne connaifſant de bornes à fon autorits 


* 


que l'impoſſible, ou la volonts du peuple de venu ſouverain; une toltkrance fraternelle 


pour tous les cultes qul, en abjurant une animofits refultante d' opinions religicufes, 
vous preſervera des machinations perfides de Angleterre, dont vous ẽtiez, preſby- 
teriens et catholiques, tour - à · tour les jouete. Confiderez, dans ce nouvel ordre de 
choſes, combien votre reunion, pour la felicits .de tous, vous fournira de moyens de 
toute eſpce, pour reſiſter efficacement I ceux qui oſeraient entreprendre de la troubler. 


Sachez y appercevoir les reſſources que vous pouvez tirer d'une popul- tion abondante . - 


en hommes de genie et de courage, d'un ſol fertile en toutes ptoductions de premiers. 
beſoins, d'une induſtrie active, et bien dirigee, des facilites nombreuſes et ſires pour 


un commerce d'exportation et de retour. Quelle augmentation vos forces ne recev- 
ront-elles pas des nombreux habitans que votre liberté et votre aiſance retiendront | 


non-ſeulement cher vous, mais encore y appelleront des Etats-Unis de  Amerique,, 
od ils ctaient Emigres pour fe ſous- traire à la misꝭre et 3 Voppreflian? L'abolition de 
tous privileges et diſtinctions, en permettant à chaque individu Caſpjrer, par ſes ta- 

lens et ſes vertus, aux premieres dignites de VEtat, rEyandray dans toutes les profeſ- 

ſions, cette ſoif ſalutaire de gloire qui multiplie nnn 
mation nationale ſe compoſera de ſujets du premier merite. 

« Enfin, une conſtitution librement choiſie, que vous aurez calculfe fur toutes les 
convenances, achevera de conſolider à jamais votre exiſtence politique, en meme temps 
que votre indẽpendance. 

« Tels, et plus nombreux encore, 6 peuple d' Irland! ſont les reſultats de la liberts et 
de Legalité, que la generofite, des republicains Frangais vous offte par mon organe, et 
que vous garantiſſent le 2le et Vintrepidits de mes compagnons d'armes. Les pou- 
voirs dont je ſuis revetu, m*autoriſent i ordonner ce qui paraitra le plus utile à cette 
noble entrepriſe. Je vais, par le premier uſage que Jen ferai, detruire toute poſſibĩ- 
lite d'inquiẽtude que la malveillance chercherait à inſpirer aux ames timorces, ſur la 
conduĩte que tiendra la brave armee que j'ai Yhonneur de commander, à 1' gare des 
habitans du pays, pendant le ſcjour qu'elle y fera. 

En conſequence, je declare ici ſolennellement, que toute violation de la liberté des 
derſonnes et des propriẽ s, du reſpect des cultes et des autorités lẽgalement conſti- 
tuces par le bon peuple d' Irlande, ſeront punies de mort dans les vingt - quatre heures 
de arreſtation des coupables, que lle que puiſſe Era leur qualité ou condition, * 

Vordre et la diſcipline ſeront maintenus, ſous les peines les plus ſEvIres, 


4 Raſſures- 
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enemy (a manceuvre practiſed at the inſtigation of rear-admiral 
bse the found means. to eſcape, and anchored at the iſle of 


« Raf urez- vous, comme vous devez tre, contre tout ce qui pourrait vous parai- 
un ſujet d' inquittude. Je me flatte de trouver, de votre part, tout le cle et ſacilitẽs 
que demandent mes operations. Je compte que tous les amis finceres du bonheur de 
I'Irlande, en état de prendre les armes pour la dEfenſe de la cauſe, accoureront ſous 
les drapeaux republicains, ou ils ſeront armes ſur-le-champ, et qu'ainh ils accrotiront 
promptement mes moyens d'expulſer Vennemi. com nun de votre territoire. De la 
celerite de cette jonction, depeadra eſſentlellement le plus ou le moins d'ctfulion de 

- ſang: et vous m'en trouverez tres - conome. 

& Paurai ſoin qu'il ſoit tenu des Etats exacts des noms et ſurnoms des perſonnes, 
ainſi que de la date de leur arrivee, avec des notes ſur le degre de ztle qu' ils auront 
moatz:e, afin que dans le diſtribution des proprictes qui ſeront confiſquees ſur Vennemi, 
la plus ſtrife juſt ce regle le partage ſelon le mẽtite de chacun. 

« Les milices et autres troupes qui nous joindront, ſeront auſſi admiſes, et de la 
meme manicre, au partage. 

« len ſera de mime 2 I'egard des matelots et marins Irlandais qui fe joindront à 
nous; ; et les vaiſſeaux on batimens qu'ils ameneraient dans vos ports, ou meme en 
France, leur ſeront payes ſur eſtimation d'experts, de leur valeur tetale. 

« Mais ſi, contre toute vraiſemblance, et malgre la juſtice de votre cauſe, il ſe 
trouvait quelque Irlandais aſſea denaturẽ, afſez inſenſible à la yloire et au ſalut de fa 
patrie, pour les ſacrifier 3 des conſiderations ẽgoĩſtes qui lui fifſent prendre parti contre 
nous, je declare que par- tout od les rEpublicains pourront Sen ſaifir, il ſera traite, non 
en priſonnier de guerre, comme les tronpes Anglaiſes, mais en rebelle et traitre a ſon 
pays, et que tous ſes biens ſeront confiſques. 

« Nous invitons les autorités publiques et légales 3 confiſquer également les pro. 
prietes des fuyards, ou Enigres, ainſi que celles des perſonnes qui, ſous une inſidieuſe 
neutralite, ſeraient demeurtes ſpectatrices paſſives des dangers de leur patrie, en ſe 
rEſervant la ſaculié de ſe prononcer ſans riſques pour le parti vainqueur. De tous les 
genres de lichet6, cette ecrnitre etant la plus mEpriſable, elle emportera non- ſeulement 

confiſcation des biens, mais encore la deportation des coupables. { 

« En attendant gue les circorftances permettent le raſſemblement des repreſentans 
proviſoires pour Ctablir une admiuiſttation nationale rEgulitre, j' invite tons Jgs patriotes 
EclairEs a me faire part de leurs connaiſſances locales, ct de leurs moyens pour accé- 
rer Yorganiſation des autorités 1cvolutionnaires. 

4 Peuple d'Itlande, je viens de vous faire part des intentions de la nation Erangaiſe, 
je vous ai auſſi expriq mes ſentimens perſonnels, avec la franchiſe d'un ſoldat qui 
' attache ſa gloirz au ſuccts de notre commune entrepriſe: ſongez que J Europ: 
entière qui vous regarde, va juger fi vous meritez qu'on briſe vos chaines: 
rein de plus aiſt, fi vous le voulez courageuſement. Levez-vous i-la-fois en 
maſſe ſur tous les points de votre fle: mes braves fitres d'armes et moi ſerons 
votre centre de ralliement. Une force auſſi impoſante vous aſſurera, ſans coup 
fErir, une victoire prompte et complette; et de meme que les rayons vivifians du 
ſoleil, purgent la terre des vapeurs peſtilentielles, et detruiſent les inſectes qui sen 
nourriſſaient, de meme auſſi, du foyer de votre patriotilme partirdnt les traits qui 
chaſſeront la tyrannie, et ancantiront ſes vils ſatellites, au cri unanime des Irlandais 

et des Frangais, de vive la liber! vive Vegalite!” | : 
Fd Rhe, 


Rhé, exactly a month after her departure from Breſt, The 
Scevola, a ſhip of the line, arrived at the ſame time, hüt was in 
ſuch diſtreſs, that if it had not been for the aſſiſtance ſhe re- 
ceived from the Revolution, one of her conſorts, ſhe muſt have 
ſunk, as ſhe had been actually abandoned by the crew, who re- 
fuſed to pump any longer *. 

The general was not diſgraced, as had RE hoped by his ene- 
mies, in conſequence of the failure of this expedition; on the 
contrary, the army of the Sambre and Meuſe, which had hitherto 
been ſucceſſively commanded by Jourdan, Kleber, and Berna- 
dotte, was entruſted to his care. The troops in this quarter had 
remained, during a conſiderable time, in a ſtate of inaCtivity ; 
and the exceſſes committed by them were fo great, that his im- 
mediate predeceſſor had termed them a horde of robbers.” 

The new commander was not diſmayed at theſe finiſter 
appearances. He began by reforming the officers; he then 
meliorated the ſituation of the ſoldiers ; he entered into all the 
minutiæ of the ſervice, and caſt a ſevere and ſcrutinizing 70 on 
the conduct of the commiſſaries. 


To enable him to act with greater effect, general Hoche was | 


now inveſted by the directory with the adminiſtration of the con- 
quered countries ; and he immediately appointed a board, con- 
ſiſting of five members, to redreſs the complaints brought before 
it. He alſo introduced a ſalutary regulation about the ſame time 
into the army, by organizing all the different kinds of troops 


under diſtinct leaders. Thus, the dragoons were commanded by 


general Klein; the chaſſeurs by Richepauſe; the huſſars by 
Ney ; and the heavy cavalry by Hautpoult : each of theſe form- 


ed a ſeparate brigade, and the infantry was divided into fix grand 


diviſions. This added freſh ſtrength, by concentration, to his 
forces; and in a ſhort time he prepared to attack the Auſtrians, 
whom he hoped to be able to drive before him to Vienna. | 


ul The famous M. Shee, who accompanied Hoche on this expedition, having been 
ſcized with a fit of the gout, a little before they landed, would have been left on the 
beach, but for the gallantry of the general, who actually tock him upon his back and 
carried him to Rochelle, which was upwards of two miles from the place of debarka- 
tion. - 


* 


e | Having 
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Having thus, in leſs than two months, infuſed new ſpirit and 
diſcipline into his troops, he then determined to take the field, 


and, in order to inſpire them with greater confidence, he aſſerted 


publicly; e that it was impoſſible to find any army more brave, 
or better difplined, than that of the Sambre and Meuſe, and that 
whoever commanded ſuch ſoldiers was fure of beating the 
enemy.” 

Hocke had formed the project of crofling the Rhine at the 
bridge of Neuwiede, and alfo the Sieg, at different points on the 
ſame day. Having notified the rupture of the armiſtice to the 
Auftrians, he fent off a courier to the directory, to intimate * that 
he was now ready, with a body of cighty-ſix thouſand men, to 
advance towards the Danube, and oblige the enemy to ſubmit to 
a peace advantageous to the republic.” He accordingly ſet for- 
ward, croſſed the Rhine, the paſſage of which, by Louis XIV. 
in 1672, was deemed fo great a feat as to be recorded in medals 
and paintings, without any difficulty, and ſeized on the heights 
of Neuwied: Having carried the enemy's works with the bayo- 
net, he purſued them to Dierdorff, which he alſo obliged them 
to abandon, and encaped at Montabaur and Altenkirchen. On 
this occaſion the Auſtrians loſt one thouſand men, and had eight 
thouſand more taken priſoners, while twenty- ſeven pieces of can- 
non, ſeven ſtand of colours, five hundred horſe, and a great quan- 
tity of baggage and ammunition, fell into the handset the con- 
queror. 

A few days after, the whole army had croſſed the Lahn, and 
advanced towards Wetzlar and Herborn; Lefevre, with a large 
column, alſo paſſed the Nidda, and proceeded ſtraight on the road 
to Frankfort; in ſhort, the Auſtrians in this quarter were only 
ſaved from the vengeance that now menaced them, by the ar- 
rival of a courier from Italy, with diſpatches, intimating that 
Buonaparte had entered into an armiſtice with the emperor. In 
conſequence of this, Hoche immediately diſpatched the follow- 
ing letter: | l 

SD Jo the Executive Director. 
&« After having marched thirty - five leagues in four days, 
and been victorious in tliree battles, and five ſkirmiſhes, the 
z 6 army 


Hoent, = 
army df che Sambre and Meuſe has learneil with-the moſt lively | 


emcetion, ori the banks of the Nidda, that a peace is concluded. 


If this act of beneficence de the fruit of French valour, your 


labours arid EY have not x little contributed to that event. 
ee * Lazarvs Hoch. 


4 


He Gen thee Gealurte for Rlttihg' A ale ſupply of provi- 
ons to his troops; ſent the greater part of a million of /ivre, 
which Buonaparte had tranſtiitted from Italy, to the army of the 
Rhine, and diſtributed recompences among the generals under 
him. To one he preſented a horſe, to another 4 ſword; and 
each of theſe gifts was accompaiiied by a note, in which he bb- 
ſerved * that this mark of his friendſhip was beſtowed, in 1 885 
ſequence of their attachment to the republic. 120 


Having now ſome leiſure, his active mind was onee more as : 


gaged in a new project for effeCting a deſcent iti Ireland: in 
conſequence of this, he firſt repaired to Paris, and then to Hol- 
land; but the defeat of the Dutch fleet under admiral De Win- 
ter luckily put an end to his ſcheme at the wy time he was 
marching a body of troops to Breſt. 

The directory being now at a loſs for à general © of repuburiob 
in the capital, inſtantly fixed its eyes on Hoche ; he was ſoots 
after nominated miniſter at war, and enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence of Bartas, who had already prepared the materials for the 
exploſion that ſpeedily enſued. 

In the mean time, the party in oppoſition to the — 
ſuſpecting that Hoche had not arrived at the age pointed out by 
the conſtitution, prevailed on the council of five hundred to ſend 
a meſſage to the executive power, to inquire into the fat: on 
this the general reſigned, and repaired to Charlevilte, where he 
had ſtationed a body of troops for the purpoſe, as is fuppoſed, of 


marching to Paris. Having countermanded the orders to this . 


effeQ, lie fer off for the bead quarters of his army. 


Notwithſtanding the party of the royaliſts was gaining W 


daily i in the legiſlature, and the health of Hoche now began to de- 
dine, he determined to celebrate the anniverſary of the 10th of Au- 


* with great pomp, and on that oocaſion pronounced a ſpeech to 
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the army, in which he alluded to recent events, and tlireatened 
to puniſh the perfidy of the triumphant faction. After a grand 
-fneld day, a ſumptuous entertainment was given, and during the 
| deſert a variety of energetic toaſts were drank, all of which were 
printed and affixed throughout the ſtreets of Paris. 

While Hoche diſpatched two confidential officers, Cherin 5 
Angereau, to aſſiſt in the revolution that enſued in a few days 
- after their arrival in Paris, he himſelf was labouring under 2 
mortal diſeaſe, His phyſicians. preſcribed the warm bath and 
"repoſe, and he was adviſed to retire to Metz. This, however, 
he refuſed to comply with; and on. a meſſenger arriving with 
intelligence of the events of the 18th Fructidor, he got out of his 
bed, exclaiming, The republic triumphs! _, . +... 

He was at length intruſted with the command of the army 
of the Rhine, on which he inſtantly repaired to Straſburgh. 
There, however, he became worſe, in conſequence perhaps of a 
tecipe he had received from a German empiric whom he had 

| ſecretly conſulted. He at length perceived that death was 
faſt approaching, and prepared for the event with an undaunted 
mind. At this criſis his thoughts were neither occupied about 
himſelf nor his family. Pericles, in a ſimilar fituation, conſoled 
himſelf with the idea that no citizen had worn mourning on his 
account; Hoche reflected with equal pleaſure on the pacification 
of La lende. Although he could hardly find breath to utter his 
ſentiments, he beſtowed preſents on the officers of his army wha 
ſurrounded his bed : to one he gave a horſe, to another his gold 
repeater; and he notified to government the places and ſtations 
for which the reſt were beſt calculated. His laſt words were 
occupied about his native eountry: Adieu, my friends! tell 
the directory to keep its eye upon Belgium! Having ſaid this, 
his eyes became fixed in his head, and he expired at four o clock 

in the morning of the 26th of September 1797. 
"Thus PO as is ſuppoſed by poiſon *, "_— Lens 
en 


of Here follows the account given by the offcers of 6 bealth — the 1 * men are 
now termed | in France) on opening the body : 
 & Leſtomac et les intestins ont 6tE ouverts- dans toute leur longueur: le premier 2 
pie 
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Hoche, who mutt be allowed (national prejudices apart) to have 
been one of the greatelt officers of his age. To have riſen from 
the ranks to the command of an army, was no great achieve- 
ment in times and in a country like his own; but to haye diſ- 
played the genius of a veteran general in the field, of a conſum- 
mate ſtateſman in the cabinet ; to have conquered the external ene- 


mies of his country in ſeveral pitched battles ; and to have put an | 


end to a civil war the moſt formidable and diſaſtrous that perhaps 


ever occurred, are no common merits. Let it be recollected too, 


that he had not yet reached his thirtieth year, and that he had 
ſucceſſively paſſed through the various gradations of a ſtable boy, 
a recruit, a corporal, and a drill ſerjeant, before he os even 
a ſubaltern officer. 

The army of the Sambre and Meuſe was ;nconfolable for the 
death of Hoche; and his widow, although ſhe had juſt brought 
him a pledge of their reciprocal affoction, could not be prevailed 
upon to leave the body. A cannon, fired every quarter of an 
hour, firſt announced the melancholy event. 

On the fourth day the corpſe was laid in ſtate, in an apartment 
covered with black and. lighted with two ſepulchral lamps. His 
ſword and fabre tied croſs-wiſe by means of his ſcarf, the whole 
covered with crape and interlaced with a crown of laurel, were 
depoſited on the coffin, which was ſurmounted by a crown of 
oak as an emblem of the civic virtues of the deceaſed. The 
guard of honour that mounted on this occaſion was confided to 
detachments from his own company of grenadiers, and the corps 
of guides, who during three years had never quires him, 
Theſe were relieved every hour. 

On the fifth day, at noon, the funeral proceſſion, which was 
the moſt magnificent het had been witneſſed hnce the fall of 


prẽſentẽ de larges taches noixes au Ds et moins chargees de cette coulepr à la cir- 
conftrence, mouchetdes par placards, avec des ſeperations entr'elles et les mouchetures 
correſponedantes à la tache exterieure beaucoup plus rapprochees et preſque con- 
fondues. Hoche himſelf, accorging to his þiographer, ſeems to have been of opi- 
nion that bis diſtemper was produced by poiſon : 

— Mais ſur la fin de ſa vie. ſe ſentant conſume d'un feu que rein ne bout 
— i] dit a ſes amis gu'il ſe croyait vitu de la robe de N:ſui.” 
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An Advanced Guard of Huſſats; 
Six pieces of Artillery with Matroſſes; 
A Company of Grenadiers; 
Two Squadrons of Huſſars; 
Two of Chaſſeurs ; 
A Company of Grenadiers ; 
Military Muſic; 


Four Guides on Horſeback, carrying the Standard preſented to 
the Company by the General ; 


The HEARSE with the Corrix, containing the 
» BODY OF HOCHE, | 
Covered with Black, and drawn by Six Horſes capariſoned 
in the ſame manner ; 
Tyvo of the General's Aides-de-Camp ; 
Io Adjutant Generals, 
At each of the corners of the Hearſe; f 


Eight Guides with lighted Torches immediately behind the 
| Officers; 
| The Company of Grenadiers appertaining to Head Quarters, 
marching in files en each fide, with their arms reverſed ; 
General Officers ; 
Officers compoling the Staff of the Army ; 
A Detachment of Guides; 
Military Muſic ; | 
Two Companies of Grenadiers ; 
| And 
A Squadron of Dragoons, 


A /ſalye of twelve pieces of cannon and ſeveral diſcharges of 
muſquetry announced the removal of the body from the apart- 
ment where it had been depoſited; after which the proceſſion 
{et forward amidſt the tolling of bells and the moſt lugubrious 
airs of the muſicians, The approach of the corple to every 

village 
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village was notified by a diſcharge from ſix pieces of cannon; 
and the bells continued to be rung, the artillery to ſalute, and the 
troops to turn out under arms, all the way to Coblentz. 

At Braunsfels, the reigning prince announced, by means of an 
officer, that he was deſirous to pay all due honours to the corpſe 


of the general; he accordingly anſwered the cannon, denoting 


the approach of the proceſſion, with a diſcharge from all his 
artillery. He then placed himſelf at the heads of ſeveral regi- 
ments under arms, and being ſurrounded by all his houſchold, 
waited at Coblentz for the arrival of the body, which he ſaluted 
ſeveral times, while his troops paid the uſual military honours. 

About half a league from Weilbourg, part of the general ſtaff, 
with. the colours of the army; which were placed before the bier, 
and followed by a detachment of gendarmerie and cavalry, joined 
the proceſſion. 

At the entrance into Coblentz the magiſtrates and principal 
inhabitants, clothed in mourning, united with the cavalcade. The 
garriſon was drawn up in two lines in the ſtreets, which were 
lighted with funeral lamps; and the hearſe proceeded, amidit the 
{ound of bells and military muſic, to a hall hung with black, 
where it was depoſited during that night. 

Next day the governor of the fortreſs of Ehrenbreſtein, having 


received intimation of the event, drew out the troops of the gar- 


riſon and lined the right fide of the road (the left being occupied 
by the republican army) all the way from his advanced poſts to 
the borders of the Rhine, while the cannon of the fortreſs kept 
up an unceaſing fire. The Auftrian commander, and all the 
officers of his ſtaff, accompanied the 1 until it had left his 
juriſdiction. 

The proceſſion was likewiſe received on the oppoſite banks 


amidſt diſcharges of artillery and . and a continual fire 


of intantry. 

Thirty general officers, 0 torches, accutane the 
hearſe on foot, around which now appeared four Roman enſ:gns, 
ſurmounted by crowns of oak and laurel, on which the following 


inſcriptions appeared bet in French and German: 


Fps::- | General 
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General and eommander in chief at 24 


„ . . Iſt year of the republic. 
He raiſed the blockade of Landau .... 2d year. 
He pacified La Yendee...... .. 34d and 4th year. 
He conquered at Neuwied. th year. 


He chaſed the freebooters om his a army th year. 
He overwhelmed the conſpirators... . 5th year. 


Two of his aides-de-camp followed immediately afterwards, 
and theſe were ſucceeded by all the general officers. 

Having moved ſlowly through Coblentz, the proceſſion reach- 
ed the fort of Peterſberg amidſt frequent ſalvos of artillery and 
diſcharges of muſketry, to which the Auſtrians replied regu- 
larly; and there, in the centre of the principal baſtion were 
depoſited the remains of general Lanares ee in the ſame 
tomb with thoſe of Marceau. 

Four cypreſſes, and the enſigns mentioned 8 were plant- 
ed around the grave, from the bottom of which,“ to uſe the 
language of Rouſſilin, he ſtill ſeemed to imenace the enemy.“ 
The generals Lefevre, Championnet, and Grenier, delivered 
funeral orations over the corpſe, compoſed lefs in the language 
of the ſchools than of the heart. When they were about to 
ſeparate, a fimple grenadier, ſtarting unexpectedly from the 
' Tanks, and ſeizing a wreath of laurel, advanced towards the coffin, 

and exclaimed, while tears ſtarted from his eyes : 

HFHoche ] I preſent you this crown, in the name of an army 
which you taught to conquer.” 

On the 10th Vendemaire, the death of this — was cele- 
brated at Paris with great pomp, on which occaſion the director 
Reveillere pronounced a funeral diſcourſe; on the recom- 
mendation of Eymer, the eloge of Hoche became the ſub- 
jet of a prize, and Chenier, at once a bard and a legiſlator, 
has celebrated his memory, which even the enemies of his na- 
tion muſt reſpect, in ſome exquiſite verſes. His portrait is worn 
by many of the inhabitants of La Vendee ; at Pont de Segre a 
mauſoleum is erected to his * and 0 one of the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of that neighbourhood, and commiſſary of the execu- - 


tive power, has invited his ſurviving parent to partake of his 


houſe and his fortune, and reſide with him during the remain - 


der of his life in * _ of an adopted father. 


f 


* | ; » 


' JEFFERY LORD AMHERST. 


Tux late lord Amherſt was born January 29, 1717, at River- 
head, in Kent, and named Jeffery after his father, who poſſeſſed 
a ſmall eſtate there. His mother was a Miſs Kerril, of Hadlow, 
in the ſame county. | | | 


Some attempts have been made, in a periodical publication *, 


to trace the family to HA Mo, a Saxon baron, and alſo to a biſhop 


of the ſame name, who is ſaid to have robbed the church to 


enrich his relations +; but it is a very common appellation in 


many parts of Kent, and, were conjecture to be indulged, it 


might not wear the face of improbability to ſuppoſe that it was 
originally /ocal, having been adopted by ſomebody who termed 
himſelf De Hurt, from his agar =. or part of a foreſt either 
poſſeſſed or inhabited by him. 


Having an elder brother, Sackville,' to whom the family for- 


tune was to devolve, Jeffery, the ſecond ſon, dedicated himſelf 
to the profeſſion of arms. He accordingly entered the ſervice at 


a very early period, for he received his firſt commiſſion as an 


enſign in the guards, in 1731, when he was only fourteen years 
of age; and by the time he was twenty-five he became aide-de- 
camp to the then general, afterwards lord Ligdnier. In this 


capacity he accompanied that officer into Germany, and was pre- 


ſent at NES, and the more ANTI battles of Dettingen 


The Gent. Mag. Fare 


+ The charge is, © quod tenementum apud Fralenbam tradidit fratri ſuo in feudo 


pro minimo pretio. 
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. As his family connexions were reſpeQable, and 
he himſelf conſpicuous for his. merit, he found means to be ad- 
mitted on the ſtaff of the duke of Cumberland, with whom he 
is known to have been preſent at the engagements of Laffeld and 
Haſtenbeck; and it is ſuppoſed that he ſerved under his royal 
highneſs during two other periods very ferent in point of 
glory: the victory of Culloden, and the cMvention of regs 
camp. 

The duke made a point of providing for all his faite and 
young Amherſt, who by this time had attained a colonel's com- 
miſſion, was appointed in 17 56 to the command of the fifteenth 
regiment of foot ; in two years more he obtained the rank of 
major-general in the army. 

On the commencement of hoſtilities with France, in 17 57, it 
was determined to make America the ſeat of war, and William 
Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, by arouſing the ſleeping genius 
of his country, enabled it to achieve prodigies of valour and 
glory. With a penetration that reflected honour on his abilities, 
he ſelected men of genius to act under him, Major-general 
Wolfe, who bad deſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Lafeldt, 
by his military talents, when ſcarcely twenty years of age, was 
an officer of his nomination, and the fate of that gallant youth, 
who died in the arms of victory, and the conqueſt of Canada 
that ſoon followed, are events known to every reader of hiſtory. 

It was with this hero that major-general Amherſt was deſ- 
tingd to co-operate after forming a junction on the banks of the 
river St, Lawrence. Louiſbourg, the capital of Cape Breton, 
and the ſcourge of the Engliſh trade, being accounted a ſtrong 
place, although it had been formerly ſeized by a ſmall fleet 
under Sir Peter Warren, aided: by a body of Americans, com- 
manded by Sir William Pepperell ; it was determined once more 
to get poſſeſſion of it. On this occaſion admiral Boſcawen com- 
manded the naval forces, and general Amherlt the troops of the 
line; and although the garriſon was exceedingly ſtrong, yet ſo 
ſucceſsful were the plans and operations of the commanders, - 
that the town was at length taken *, and all the French made 


* July 26, 1758, 2 h | 
priſoners 


AMHERST. 8% 
priſoners. of war v. Fronteyac, and Fort du Queſne, in the famg 
neighbourhood, experienced a ſimilar fate, and were immediately 
occupied by Engliſh troops. 

General Amherſt ſoon received the reward due to his ſucceks, 
for on the 3oth of September, 1758, he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in North America in the 
room of general Abercrombie, and at the ſame time received 
another regiment (the ſixtieth or royal American), which ſeems 
ever after to have been conſidered as an official appendage to 
this ſtation. 

The miniſtry then in power, conſiſting of Mr, Pitt and his 
colleagues, conceiving that the Britiſh colonies could never be 
deemed ſecure while the French were in poſſeſſion of Canada, at 


length formed the plan of ſtripping Louis XV. of that extenſive _ 


province. To this they were alſo incited by other motives, 
dictated by the intereſts of. commerce; for the trade in peltry 
would be then monopolized by Great Britain, the northera 
fiſheries would entirely appertain to her, and her fleets of mer- 
chantmen would be enabled to ſteer in ſafety both to and from 
their deſtined ports without the dread of being picked up by the 
enemy's cruizers, The inhabitants of that part of the colonies, 
called the middle fates, were in particular anxious for the con- 
queſt of Canada, and they conſidered their future ſafety as in- 
timately connected with the ſucceſs of the meaſure ; nay, if we 
are to credit the conjectures of ſome, a few enlightened natives 
of the. tranſatlantic continent already, perceived that it would 
tend not a little to promote their future independence. 

It was accordingly determined, in 1759, that general Amherſt, 
at the head of twelve thoyſand men, ſhould penetrate into the 
interior by means of the lakes, make himſelf maſter of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, eſtabliſh a naval force in the Cham- 
plain, deſcend by means of the Soril, which empties itſelf into 


* The chief merit, on this occaſion, certainly appertaing to Wolfe, who made good 
his landing at the head of a column of troops, notwithſtandigg a ſevere fire was kept 


up by the enemy. It was he who filenced the iſland battery, and conſtrued the Th 


redoubts that firſt annoyed, and finally accafioned either the ſurrender or deſtruction 
of all the men of war in the harbour, It was he alſo who undertook the management 


of the advanced work, and made a lodgmeax i in the place, after which | it * | 


immediately, 
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the St. Lawrence, and attack the capital; while general Wolfe 
and admiral Saunders were to enter the ſame river at its confluence 
with the fea, and co-operate in the reduction of Quebec. This 
plan appeared admirably calculated for ſucceſs ; but, like all pro- 
jects of a complex mo it- proved exceedingly difficult i in the 
execution. 

The commander in chief having ſet out with one of the beſt 
appointed armies that had ever been beheld in North America, 
arrived on the 24th of July before Ticonderoga, which he found 
abandoned, and ſet on fire by the enemy, One important 
point was now gained, but much ſtill remained to be done. 
The troops had failed up Lake George with their ſtores, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſion ; for the navigation of Lake Champlain it, 
however, became abſolutely neceſſary to carry not only theſe, 
but the boats alſo which had conveyed them, acroſs the neck 
of land that lies between thoſe extenſive waters. While em- 
ployed in this fatiguing operation, the general learned that the 
French, deeming Crown Point untenable, had evacuated that 
place, which he inſtantly prepared to fortify ; and-Niagara hav- 
ing at the fame time ſurrendered to the troops and Indians under 
Sir William Johnfon, every proſpect of ſucceſs was held out. 
It was neceſfary, however, to overcome the French flotilla on 
Lake Champlain; a large garriſon was at the ſame time to be 
reduced in the te aux Noix, which was fortified by means of a 
formidable train of artillery. In order to oppoſe theſe with effect, 
it was neceſſary to build a little fleet. Accordingly a brigantine, 
a ſloop, and a radeau, were put upon the ſtocks, and completed 
with wonderful celerity ; and on the 11th of Octqher the whole 
armament was ready to begin the expedition : but, after ſome 
flight ſucceſs, the haſty approach of winter in thoſe northern 
regions fruſtrated all their hopes for a time; in ſhort, it appears 
that they were too late by a couple of months in commencing 
ſo formidable an enterpriſe. It was therefore determined to 
return to Crown Point, to put it in a ſtate of defence, and to 
prepare to ſet out early in the ſpring to ben the ___ . 
plan. 

In the mean time the "_m_ Wolfe had appeared before 


3 1 Quebec, 
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Quebec, a although unſupported by the grand army, headed 
by the commander in chief, as had been expeCted, he fat down 
before that place. Never perhaps was a more arduous enterpriſe 
formed; yet, in ſpite of many unforeſeen difficulties, from the 
nature of the ground, the ſuperiority of the enemy, and the 
ſtrength of the city, he at length ſucceeded, Knowing that, un- 
leſs he beat the covering army, he could not hope to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the place, he found means to bring it to action, 
and on the plains of Abraham gained a battle which decided 
his own fate and that of Canada, of which he alone can be 
juſtly termed the conqueror. 

The main object of the expedition Tat Wop been thus achieved 
by means of 2 mere detachment, it now only remained to attain 
a naval ſuperiority on Lake Champlain, to take poſſeſſion. of, 
and occupy, its principal iſland, and then to ſeize on Montreal. 
To accompliſh theſe deſigns no leſs than three ſmall armies 


were put in motion : one from Quebec, where the Engliſh flag / 


was now flying under general Murray; another from Crown 
Point, under colonel, afterwards general Haviland; while the 


commander in chief was to croſs the Oatarig, enter the St. Law- . 


rence, and take poſſeſſion of Montreal, the only place of any 
note then appertaining to France. All this was accordingly 
effected on the 8th of September 1760, without firing a gun, the 
French general having capitulated on condition of being ſent 
home with the troops. 

In conſequence of fo fortunate an event, all Canada at length 
formed part of the dominions of Great Britain, and it has re- 
mained in her poſſeſſion ever ſince, lucky in having thus eſcaped 
from the dominion of a government, the baſis of which was 
deſpotiſm, to the protection of one of a far milder and more 
grateful aſpect. 

General Amherſt, who had obtained the credit of this” bril- 
liant conqueſt, remained in America until 1763, when he re- 
turned home. During Mr. Pitt's ſucceſsful adminiſtration he 
received every reward that his ſervices merited, for in 1761 he 
was e with one of the firſt ribbands of the Bath which his 
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majeſty had t6 beſtow, and about the we tins be Was alſo ap- 
Pointed governor of Virginia. | 

On September 21, 1768, he wa, Hehe, diſmiſſed to all 
his employments. So ſudden and unexpected a diſgrace is faid 
to have 'etiſued in conſequence of his attachment to the great 
commoner of that day who was then out of place; this eclipſe, 
however, was of very ſhort duration, for he was ſoon readmitted 
to favour, and received freſh marks of the royal bounty. In 
ſhort, he was not only reappoitited' to the command of tlie 
ſixtieth, which had been conferred on general Gage, but alfo no- 
minated to the third regiment of foot, and declared the head of 
the ſtaff of Great Britain, in conſequence of which the army at 
hotne was placed under his control. | 

We have now only to record his undeviating ſucceſs and ad- 
. vancement, In 1771 he was appointed to the lucrative govern- 
ment of Guernſey; and in the courſe of the next year became 
leutenant-general of the ordnance. Having reſigned the latter 
in favour of general Howe, he was recompenſed, on the death of 
the late lord Harrington, with the ſecond troop of grenadier 
guards; and on the demiſe of lord Cadogan he obtained the 
ſecond troop of horſe guards. On the reduction of the latter 
he had the ſecond regiment of horſe guards conferred upon him. 

Honours of a leſs lucrative kind were not waating to diſtin- 
' guiſh this favourite of fortune. On May 20, 1776, he was 
created baron Amherſt of Holmeſdale in the county of Kent; 
on Auguſt 18, 1788 (having no heirs), he received another pa- 
tent of peerage, as baron Amherſt of Montreal, with remainder 
to his nephew, the ſon of a younger brother, then dead; and he 
was actually offered an en ſeven years afterwards, which 
he declined. 

In the mean time his intereſt and credit at court wel to 
increaſe daily. In 1778 he was appointed commander in chief 
of the army of England; and in 1779 he was made colonel of 
the ſecond troop of life guards, in conſequence of 21 he be- 
came one of the two gold ſticks . m 


The two colonels of the two regiments of life guards attend in rotation at St. 
James's, 
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In eonſequence of the re- eſtabliſſiment of the ſtaff he was 
once more appointed commander in chief of the army of Grefit 
Britain, January 23d, 1793, which was conſidered as an injuſtice 
to general Conway, the oldeſt officer in the ſervice, and to whom 
the ſituation of courſe appertained by ſeniority ; it is alſo faid to 
have given great offence to others who had been longer on the 
eſtabliſhment than himſelf, one of whom * was of the blood 
royal. | 

It being at length determined to confide the command of "R 
army to his royal highneſs the duke of York, his majeſty's ſe- 
cond fon, a refignation on the part of his lordſhip was expected, 
and he had the offer of an earl's coronet on this occaſion, which 
he deelined ; but on the zoth of July, 1796, he accepted the 
rank of field- marſhal. L | 

His lordſhip's increafing age and infirmities had rendered him 
unfit for public buſineſs nearly two years before this period, and 
he now retired to his ſeat at Montreal in Kent (fo called after 
the town of the fame name in Canada), where he died, Auguſt 
3, 1797, in the eighty-firſt year of his age. His remains were 
interred in the family vault in Seven Oaks church on the 10th. 
The ceremony was attended with very little parade ; the faneral 
ſervice was performed by the Rey. Mr, Curteis, the rector; the 
coffin was covered with black velvet, and on the plate was in- 
{cribed his lordſhip's name, age, and titles. 

Lord Amherſt had been twice married : firſt, to Jane, ate 
daughter of Thomas Dalliſon, of Hampton in Kent, Eſq. who 
died January 7, 1765 ; and ſecondly, to Elizabeth, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of general George Cary, brother to viſconnt Falkland, who 
ſurvives him; but by neither had he any iſſue. | 

As an officer he was bold, intrepid, and enterprifing ; a ſtrict 
diſciplinarian, but the friend of merit: he was alſo remark- 
ed for the ſimplicity of his manners, and may very properly be 
termed a ſagacious, rather than a great general. When the 
American war began to aſſume a ſerious aſpect, he was invited 


James's, on which occaſion each carries a aff or batons called, from the metal with 
which it is ornamented, the gold flick. 

The duke of Glouceſter, | 
\ to 
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to tepair to the tranſatlantic continent, and aſſume the chief 
command; but he gave a deciſive proof of his diſcretion by re- 
fuſing to take the field with leſs than thirty thouſand men. No 
Engliſhman was better acquainted with the colonies, and the 
diſpoſition and. genius of their inhabitants. While ſerving on 
that ſtation he had conceived the idea of an American peerage, 
or order of ariſtocracy, to continue during life only ; and he him- 
ſelf, had this taken place, was to have been created a peer of that 
deſcription, with precedence of all others. Several other ſchemes of 
internal regulation were alſo ſuggeſted by him, but not adopted. 

As commander in chief in great Britain, he was accuſed of 
ſaerificing the army to patronage; and during his continuance in 
office it was jocularly obſerved, in alluſion to his too ready com- 
pliance, that there were many of his colonels ſtill at ſchool, 

As a legiſlator he generally voted with the miniſter of the 
day, and, notwithſtanding he had been brought forward by the 
popular intereſt, he conſtantly fided, during the latter period of 
his life, with that party who affect to denominate themſelves the 
kings friends. 

In private life his character ſtood high. He lived within his 
income, deteſted oftentation, dreſſed in a plain garb, and was 
free and affable in his communication with ſociety. His own 
regiments have ſuſtained a great loſs by his demiſe, for he was 
eager to promote the intereſts wy the advancement of all the 
officers under him. | 

Not only his lordſhip, but two of his brothers, have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of their country. John, an 
admiral of the blue, died February 12, 1798; and William, a 
lieutenant-general in the army, whoſe fon, William Pitt Am- 
herſt, inherits the title and eſtate, on May 13, 1781. 

An unexpected meeting of the brothers having octurred near 
the place of their nativity, his lordſhip commemorated the event 
on the very ſpot, by means of a pillar thirty-ſix feet high, erect- 

ed at Montreal, in Kent; the inſcription of which is here tran- 
ſcribed, | | 
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[Firft fide, facing almoſt ſouth-caft.] — 
DEDICATED 
To THAT MOST ABLE STATESMAN, 
DURING WHOSE ADMINISTRAPION 
CAPE BRETON AND CANADA WERE CONQUERED; , 
AND FROM WHOSE INFLUENCE 
THE BRITISH ARMS DERIVED 
. A DEGREE OF LUSTRE 
UNPARALLELED IN PAST AGES. 


1 fide. North-caft | 


TO COMMEMORATE 
THE PROVIDENTIAL AND HAPPY MEETING 
: ; OF THE THREE BROTHERS 
ON THEIR PATERNAL GROUND, 
oN THE 25TH OF JANUARY, 1704, 

AxxzR A SIX YEARS GLORIOUS wan, 
IN WHICH THE THREE WERE SUCCESSFULLY ENGAGED 

IN VARIOUS CLIMES, SEASONS, AND SERVICES: | 
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[ Third fide. North-weſt.] 


LOUISBOURG SURRENDERED, 
AND SIX FRENCH BATTALIONS 
PRISONERS OF WAR, THE 26TH OF JULY, 1758; 
FoRT DU QUESNE TAKEN POSSESSION OF, THE 24TH OF 
NOVEMBER, 1758; 
NIAGARA SURRENDERED THE 25TH, OF JULY, 17597” 
TICONDERAGO TAKEN POSSESSION OF, THE 26TH OF JULY, 


17595 
CROWN POINT TAKEN POSSESSION OF, THE rn or AUGUST, 


17593 
QUEBEC CAPITULATED THE 18TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1759. 
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_ [Fourth fide, South-weſt.] 
FORT LEVI SURRENDERED THE. 25TH OF AUGUST, 1760; 
SLE AUX. NOIX ABANDONED THE 28TH or AUGUST, oo: ; 
MONTREAL SURRENDERED, 
AND WITH IT ALL CANADA, AND 
TEN FRENCH BATTALIONS LAID' DOWN THEIR ARMS, THE + 
8TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1760. 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
. RETAKEN THE 16TH or SEPTEMBER, 1762. 


In a {mall copſe, on an eminence that overlooks part of 
Holmſdale, is erected a ruſtic ſhed, on the walls of which ap- 
pear the following lines, ſaid to be written by lord Amherſt's 
ſiſter. 5 

While neighb'ring heights aſſume the name 
Of conquer'd lands, well known to fame; 
Here mark the valley's winding way, ' - | 
And lift to what old records ſay. 
„The winding vale of Holmſdale 
Was never won, or ever ſhall.” 


The prophecy ne'er yet has fail'd, 
No human pow'r has yet prevail'd 
To rob this valley of its rights, 
Supported by its val'rous wights. 


When foreign conqueſt claim'd our land, 
Then roſe our ſturdy Hol mſdale band 
With each a brother oak in hand. 

An armed grove the conq'ror meet, 
And for their ancient charters treat; 
Reſolv'd to die ere they reſign'd 
Their liberties, in gavel-kind. 


Hence freedom's ſons inhabit here, 
And hence the world their deeds revere ; 
In war, in ev'ry virtuous fray, 
A man of Kent ſhall win the day. 
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fur Thus may our queen of vallies reign 
' While Darent glides into the main; 
Darent, whoſe infant reed is ſeen 
Pbprearing on yon boſom'd green. 


Along his winding paths may peace 
And joyful plenty never ceaſe, | 
Where'er his waters roll their tide, 
May heav'n-born liberty abide ! 


STANISLAUS-AUGUSTUS, 


2 | KING OF POLAND, &c. &c, 


Tur captice and inconſtancy of fortune were ſcarcely evet 
more ſtrikingly diſplayed than in the life and adventures of this 


prince. Born without any pretenſions to a throne, he ſeems to 


have been fitted alone for the tranquillity of a private ſtation : 
happy, indeed, had it been for himſelf, thrice happy for his un- 
fortunate country, had he never aſpired to a diadem | It was 
his fate, however, to wear a crown—to be preſented with and 
bereaved of a ſceptre by the hands of a capricious female; to be 
elevated from the rank of a ſubject to that of a king; to experi- 
. ence all the horrors of foreign ſubjugation, while ſeated on the 
throne of an ancient and warlike nation ; to be made a priſoner 
by a few deſperate inſurgents, who carried off their ſovereign 
from the very heart of his capital; to be reſtored to life and 
royalty, as if by a miracle; and finally, to be compelled to ſpend 


the remainder of a wretched exiſtence in inglorious exile. Such 


were the viciſſitudes experienced by the laſt king of Poland! 
Staniſlaus- Auguſtus Poniatowſky, or, as he was called by his 


own countrymen, Pontatoff#y, was born January 17, 1732, 
O. 8. He was the third fon of count Poniatowſky, who had 
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been a domeſtic® inthe noble family of Mizielki, in Lithuania; and 
who having found meaps to get introduced to Charles XII. was 
preſent at the battle of Pultowa, and prevented the Swediſh king 
from falling into the hands of the czar Peter, an action at once 
commemorated and immortalized by the pen of Voltaire. After 
the return of that celebrated monarch from Turkey, the count 
attached himſelf to the unfortunate Staniſlaus Leczinſky, whoſe 
exile he ſhared at Deux Ponts, in the ſtation of colonel of his 
Swediſh guards. But being of an ambitious and intriguing turn, 
and having little reliſh for a deſerted_court and a fugitive mo- 
narch, he is ſaid to have carried on a ſecret correſpondence with 
Auguſtus II t. That ſovereign, in 1706, at the inſtance of 
Charles XII. had ſigned a formal renunciation of the throne of 
Poland, which was carefully preſerved by his rival. Being 
anxious to obtain poſſeſſion of ſo important a document, the 
reigning king TI the angency of Poniatowſky on this 
| occaſion, 


It is well known to all who are acquainted with the hiſtory of Poland, that pcer 
nobles frequently entered into the ſervice of the great families, and this was not dee m- 
ed any prejudice either to their birth or pretenſions. 

An author of great reputation expreſſes himſelf in the following manner relative 
to the king and his father: 

«Le comte Stainſlaus Poniatowſki, connu dans le monde, avant ſa royaute, ſous le 
nom de grand-pannetier, de Lithuanie, a eu en partage la beauté de la figure, Pair 
noble, ainſi que les manières, un extcricur impoſant. Ne avec un eſprit vif et penetrant 
il 4 eu le bonheur d'etre Cleve par ſa mere la princeſſe Ezatoryſka, ſœur de grand 
chancelier de Lithuanie, & du palatin du Ruſſie. Cette dame Joignoit a la naifſance 
la plus augufle, en Pologne (puiiqu'elle remonte juſqu'au Jagellons, anciens ſouve- 
rains de Lithuanie) Veſprit et les connoifſances les plus etendues. A tous ces Egards, 
elle ſe trouvoit digne d'ttre epouſe du c&ebri comte Poniatowſki, plus connu dans le 
monde pour avoir &t6 Vami et la reſource de Charles XII. roi de Swede, gue * 

nob.'eſſe de ſon nom, que lui ſeul a tire de Vobſcutite, 

& Toute Villuſtration de Poniatowſki vien de ce celebre avanturier qui, tranſports 
ge IEtat de domeſticite dans la maiſon de Mizielki, en Lithuanie, parut a Charles 
XII. digne en tout de partager ſon amitiẽ et ſa confiance.” 

Ocuv. Peſt. de M. de Rulbieres. 


+ * Charles XII. ayant quitts la Hoke, pour rentrer dans ſes 6tats, le comte 
Poniatowſki $'attacha a Pinfortune Staniſlas, et partagea ſon ſcjour a Deux Ponts. 
Ce fut pendant ce ſcjour que Poniatowſki, toujours intriguant, ne voyant aucune per- 
ſyective d'une fortune brillante, à la ſuite d'un roi fugitif de ſed etates, et vivant 

225 precairement 
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* 2 that nobleman is reported to have recurred to 


means not very honourable in their nature to procure it. No 


ſooner was this accompliſhed, than he poſted to Warſaw, and was 
rewarded with the hand of the princeſs Ezatoryſka, by whom he 
had ſeveral children. The eldeſt of theſe, in the ſequel, became 
grand chamberlain of Poland, and colonel of the horſe-guards ; 

the ſecond was killed in 1744, at the fiege of Y pres, while act- 


ing as one of the marſhal de Noaille's aides - de-camp; another 
entered into the church, and after receiving ſeveral rich Poliſh 
canonries, at length obtained the mitre, as biſhop of Ploczko; 
a fourth became a general in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, 


and married the counteſs Kinſkit. 

The ſubje& of theſe memoirs was the darling of his mother, 
who, although ſhe had neglected the improvement of her two 
eldeſt children, took great pains to form the mind and perfect 


the education of her third ſon. While ſhe inſpired him on one 


hand with a paſſion for glory, which in the end conducted him 


to a throne; on the other ſhe cheriſhed a taſte for literature, to 


which, like one of his predeceſſors ®, he was indebted for conſola- 
tion during his misfortunes. She ſeemed to have reſerved all 
her tenderneſs and all her care for this darling child ; ſhe her- 
ſelf attended to his inſtruction, and continued to eee, 
his education, even after he had been put under a preceptor. 
The young count, who was uncommonly attentive to his ſtudies, 
realized the hopes of his accomplithed parent by the rapid im- 
provement made by him in every branch of ſcience; and great 
hopes were entertained by his family, that he would prove both 
an ornament to it, and an honour to his country. 


precairement chez un autre, congut le deffein le plus noir, pour fe raccommoder avec 
le rival. de ſon ami, Il eut Faddrefſe d' enle ver à Staniſlas Pabdication en forme qu 


Auguſte II. lui avoit données en 1706, par ordre de Charles XII. Muni de cette 


piece, il courat la porter & Varſovie, a Auguſte II, qui, charme de 'i importance da. 


ſervice, et de la creature qu'il acquero t, lui procura ſon marriage avec la princeſſe 


Exatoryſka, qui ne lui apyorta pour dot qu'un grand-nom, beaucoup d Wen et le 


n le eisen ee Pologne le plus grand role,” - 


Ocuv. Pept. * de Rulbieres, p- 23. 
® Staniſlaas Lecaiafky. 
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At the age of eighteen, it was determined he ſhould travel, and 


as the princeſs, his mother, had conceived à violent averſion to 


the French nation, in compliance with her directions, he re- 
mained but three months in Paris. On the contrary, he was 
permitted to reſide as long as he pleaſed in England, whither he 
repaired, and continued for a conſiderable time ; and as his re- 
mittances from Poland failed, he is ſaid to have been in ſome 
diſtreſs during his ſtay in our capital. 

Having been at length extricated from his Aceulttes he * 
dreſſed himſelf to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who had reſided 
in a public capacity at Warſaw, and had been intimately ac- 
quainted with his family in the courſe of his miſſion, for his 
father had acted a conſpicuous part, and filled ſeveral high offices 
during the reigns of Auguſtus II. and III. 

Having obtained the patronage of this mſnifter, who is 
far better known in the annals of poetry than diplomacy, he 
accompanied him in his embaſſy to the court of St. Peterſ- 
burgh. There he was introduced to the empreſs Elizabeth, and 
moſt graciouſly received: for at that period a handfome perſon 
was ſute of the moſt flattering attention in the capital of the 
Ruſſian dominions, and indeed ſeveral of the firſt men of the 


empire could boaſt of few- other qualificatipns,' except thoſe 


which originated in external appearance. 

It happened about this period that the grand duke, afterwards 
Peter III. had given great offence to his young confort, the future 
Catharine, by the marked preference exhibited by him in favour 
of the counteſs Woronſoff. The grand ducheſs, on the ather 
hand, according to report, was not totally inſenſible to the merits 
of count Soltikoff; at leaſt the empreſs Elizabeth entertained 
ſuſpicions of this kind, and, to preſerve the honour of her nephew. 
conſigned the young Ruſſian to an honourable exile, in the cha- 


racter of miniſter plenipotentiary to the court of Copenhagen. 


The appearance of Staniſlaus-Poniatowſky, at that time one of 
the handſomeſt men in Europe, and who poſſeſſed a mind equal- 


ly graceful as bis perſon, is thought te- have lighted up a new 


flame in her heart? . But the ſituation of the young Pole was 
b 13 not 


, Poniatow{ki parloit Anglois et allemand avec le grand duc, lui diſoit beau- 
5 coup 
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not duch as either his own merits, or the rank of his Emy, 
ſeemed to demand. It was accordingly determined chat he 
ſhould repair to his native country, with letters of recommenda- 
tion; and, after being inveſted with a public and honourable ap- 
pointment, return once more to the court of St. Peterſburgh. 


The chancellor Beſtucheff, who was devoted tothe grand ducheſs, 


undertook to accompliſh this delicate affair, and accordingly 
furnithed him with an introduction to count Bruhl, then 
prime miniſter, to whom he at the ſame time ſtated, that it 
would be agreeable to the empreſs that Poniatowſky ſhould be 
ſent back in the quality of miniſter from Poland. Auguſtus IIT, 


who then occupied the throne, was eager to comply with the 


ſuggeſtions of ſo powerful a princeſs ; but ſome difficulties occur- 
red in reſpect to the appointment, and it was determined at length 
that he could not be nominated xmbaſſador from the crown and 
republic, but merely from the king alone. He accordingly 
took an oath before his departure, to ſupport the intereſts of the 
reigning Saxon houſe ; indeed, the ſecret object of his miſſion, 
65 the part of the king elector, was to perpetuate the crown in 

is own family. It was not then imagined that it would be 
worn by his repreſentative; but in a ſhort time the eyes of 
his court were opened, and he was accuſed of committing a 
breach of faith, by laying the foundations of his own future 
exaltation, in neee of his intimacy with a great per- 
ſonage “. 


Something, however, was ſtill wanting as an ornament to 2 
gracetul perſon, and the new envoy folicited, and at length with 


coup de mal de la France et des Frangois, louoit exceſſivement le roi de Pruſſe et tout 


ce qu'il faiſoit, buvoit et fumoit avec Pierre; moyens infallibles de $'infiguer tr 
avant dans les bonnes graces de ce prince. 4 


« 11 darrangeoit differemment aupres de la grand ducheſſe. Il n'employa que CA 
dies qu? lui avoient dejã reuſs} pendant les trois mois de ſcjour à Paris, aupres de 


quelques dames titrees. Peut- ẽtre ne diit-il qu*au dẽgoũt et a Vaverſion que la grande 
ducheſſe avoit pour ſon epoux les bonnes n. que le caprice ou la legertẽ lui avoi- 
ent procure en e Ng a 


De Rulbieres, p. 20. 
* Wraxall's Memoirs of Berlin, Dreſden, mn and Vienna, in'the year 1777 
1778, and 1779s vol. ii, pe 39. 
Qq 4 difficulty 
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difficulty obtained, the inſignia of the white eagle, the only order 
of knighthood at that time exiſting in Poland. A circumſtance 
occurred on this occaſion, which was conſidered as ominous of 
his future greatneſs. When the ſovereign confers the inveſti- 
ture of the order, it is cuſtomary, in addition to the ribband, to 
preſent the ſtar, rouad which is embroidered the following de- 
vice: 
COOL PRO FIDE, ai LEGE. 


Inſtead of this, it happened, by ſome accident, that a royal 
badge was aſſigned to the new knight with the motto, 


PRO FIDE, GREGE, LEGE, 


No ſooner was the miſtake diſcovered than it was rectified; but 
this trifling occurrence excited much remark at. the time, and 
when Poniatowſky aſcended the throne, it was conſidered as a 
memorable incident. 

On his return to Ruſſia, the young plenipotentiary did not 
fail, after being preſented to the empreſs, to pay his reſpects at 
the little court of Oranienbaum. By the grand-ducheſs he was 
of courſe received with every mark of attention, but her conſort 
was not ſo much attached to him as before, for he was treated 
with great coolneſs by that prince, and his viſits were ſoon 
after diſpenſed with. The enterpriſing Pole was not deterred, 
however, by this circumſtance ; on the contrary, he repaired to 
the gardens which overlook the gulph of Cronſtadt, and enter- 
ing them by ſtealth, is reported to have procured many ſecret in- 
terviews with the object of his adoration. It is ſaid that his per- 
ſon was at length recognized one ſummer's evening, and orders 
were iſſued by the grand-duke for his arreſt*, This adventure 

| having 


La jepne cour Etoit dans Puſage de ſe rendre à Oranienbaum dans le mois de 
mai. C'eſt un chateau bat ſur la golf de Cronſtadt, et en face de cette ville, dont 
elle n'eſt eloignte que de trois quarts d'heure de trajet de mer. Il avoit appartenu 
au fameex prince Menzicoff, qui Vavoit fait conſtruire. Lors de ſa diſgrace en 1727, 
on le dẽpouilla de tous ſes biens: Oranienbaum tomba dans le fiſc imperial et Eliza- 
beth en gratiſia ſon neveu Pierre III. pour y paſſer la belle ſaiſon avec ſon ẽpouſe et 

b 1 5 tout 
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having made conſiderable noiſe, the French and Auſtrian miniſ- 


ters, who were alarmed at his influence with the future empreſs, 
contrived to repreſent it in ſuch a light to the reigning ſovereign, 
that ſhe ſignified her diſpleaſure to the king of Poland, and let- 
ters of recall were accordingly tranſmitted to his miniſter, who 
after procuring ſome delay, by a pretended fit of illneſs, found it 
neceſſary to feturn once more to his native country. 

He accordingly ſet out for Warſaw, and remained for a con- 
ſiderable time in the neighbourhood of that capital without any 
public employment. But an unexpected event occurred ſoon 
after, that extricated him again from W and opened a new 


career to his ambition. 


Ihe ſudden death of the empreſs Elizabeth * effected an en- 


tire change in the affairs of Europe, for it ſaved the Pruſſian 
monarchy from deſtruction, and involved Denmark in the moſt 
imminent peril. The reign of Peter III. was, however, ſhort 
and tragical, and the towering ambition and maſculine genius of 
his conſort finally prevailed, This memorable event rekindled 


tout ſa cour.” C'eſt l auſſi qu'il avoit des cazernes pour y loger deux cent ou deux 
cent cinquante ſoldats du Holſtein, tant fantaſſins que dragons, et qu'il les exergoit. 
0 Poniatowſki n'oſoit paroitre ouvertement a Oranienbaum. Car quoique Pierre 


_ ne fut pas jaloux il ſavoit pourtant bien à quoi ſen tenir ſur la naiſſance de &c, 


Ainfi le comte Poniatowſky pris le parti de fe dEguiſer, et de cacher fon ordre 


Fe agb blanc, pour allera Oranienbaum. Il ſe promenoit dans les allées of 8 ſavoit 
que la grand ducbeſfe avoit coutume de ſe renate. 

« Quelqu'un Pappergut et courut le dire au grand duc. Ce prince dans intention 
de 8'amuſer, ordonna A un de ſes officiers Ruſſes d'aller joindre dans les allees du bois 
un homme dont il lui donna le fignalement, et de lui amener de gre ou de force, et 
en cas de reſiſtance de lui jetter un mouchoir au col, et de le conduire au chiteau, 

Le Ruſſe part, et rencontre la perſonne qu'il etoit charge d'amener, II lui de- 
mande qui il et ?. Poniatowſky repond qu'il eſt tailleur alle mand, qui vient pour 
prendre meaſure à un officier des troupes de Holſtein, J'ai ordre de vous mener ches 


le grand duc, lui dit le Ruſſe. e n'en ai pas le tems, repondit le Polonnois.—Oh! 


vous viendrez, ajouta hardiment le Ruſſe, et lui jetta en meme tems le fatal moy « 
choir. 


4 Poniatowſky conduit devant le grand duc; comme on lui auroit amené us 


malfaiteur, Pierre lui fit mille excuſes fur ie brutale mepriſe le Pofficier Ruſſe, qu'il 


i importance.“ 
Ov. Pet. de M. 4. Rulbieve, P. 27. 
January 5, 1763. 
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all the hopes of Poniatowlky, who inſtantly prepared to ſet ont 
for St. Peterſburgh, that he might congratulate his benefactreſi 
on her acceſſion to the throne of the czars. He accordingly 
repaired to the frontiers, and diſpatched a meſſenger with equal 


| ſpeed and privacy, who conveyed his wiſhes to be admitted to 


court, but the anſwer was leſs favourable than he had expected; 
proſpecls, however, of the moſt alluring kind were held out, and 
he was adviſed to return to Warſaw, and there wait for the ac- 
compliſhment of the brilliant promiſes now made to him. The 
count accordingly repaired thither, and thus avoided a feries of 
mortifications, for Orloff was at this period all powerful in Ruſſia, 
and would undoubtedly have evinced his jealouſy, nay, perhaps 
his indignation, at the appearance of fo formidable a rival. This 
ready compliance on the part of Poniatowſky did not fail to be 
ſpeedily rewarded, and that too in the moſt ſplendid manner. 

Auguſtus III. of Poland having expired in the capital of his 
electoral dominions, on the 5th of October, 1763, a multitude 
of candidates ſtarted for the vacant crown, which he had endea- 
vouret in vain to render hereditary in his own family. 

Notwithſtanding the ſhort period between her aſſumption of 
the throne and the demiſe of this prince, Catharine, even now, 
was not only the arbitreſs of the north, but the real ſovereign of 
Poland; and it may not be amiſs to 5 ſomething in this place of 
that unhappy country. 

Poland, the very name of which <a been recently obliterated, 


was once a powerful ſtate ; for in the perſon of Uladiſlaus it 


gave a ſovereign to Ruſſia: under Boleſlaus it numbered Pruſſia 


among its conqueſts; and during the reign of John Sobieſki, it 


ſaved Vienna from the ravages of the Turks. After being an 
abſolute monarchy under the races of Leſko and Piaſtus, it be- 
came a limited government in the time of .Lewis of Hungary, 
and Ladiflaus Yagellon, theſe two princes having agreed not to 
raiſe any ſubſidies without the conſent of the diets, 

At length Sigiſmund-Auguſtus, who had no children, con- 
ſented, in 1550, that on his death the crown ſhould be elective, 
and in a ſhort time afterwards a charter was granted, which, in 
addition to this memorable article, contained the following 
oncs: 


1. That 
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1. That che reigning king ſhould never appoint a ſucceſſor 
during his life-time. | 
2. That general diets ſhould be aſſembled every two years. , | 
3- That all the Poliſh nobles ſhould have a right to vote at the i 
election of a king. | 

And 4. That if the king ever preſumed to infringe the laws 
and diſavow the privileges of the nation, the ſubjects ſhould be 
abſolved from their oath of allegiance. : 

This form of government G 0 infinite miſchief, an- 
archy, and confuſion ; and introduced; firſt venality, and then 
violence, intd the elections. Henry of Valois purchaſed the 
throne of the Vagellons by means of gold and promiſes ; Charles * 
Guſtavus and Charles XII. of Sweden, as well as the czar 
Peter I. of Ruffia, interpoſed force with equal effect. It has 
indeed been aſſerted, that but two inſtances of a free election 
ever occurred; for all the neighbouring monarchs have by turns 
interfered, and there is ſcarcely a country in Europe that has * 
not attempted to regulate the ſuffrages of the diet. 

On the preſent vacancy the empreſs took care, by her nego- 
cations, to prevent all other influence but her own. The 
French miniſter“ was accordingly induced to promiſe that 
Lous XV. would maintain the moſt ſcrupnlous neutrality at 
the approaching diet; the ambaſſador + from Vienna ſoon after 
publiſhed a ſimilar declaration; and the court of Berlin con- 
cluded a treaty with her imperial majeſty, the apparent aim and 
_ ſubſtance of which would have perſuaded any perſon, not verſed 
in the arts of diplomacy, that Catharine and Frederick had deter- 
mined to maintain the rights and aſſert the independence of the 


republic F. | 


„ Phe marquis de Paulmy. + The count de Mercy. 

t « 1: being for the intereft of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia add of her majeſty 
the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, to exert their utmoſt care and all their efforts for 
mzintaining the republic of Poland in its tate of free election, and that it ſhould not 
be permitted to any one to render the ſaid kingdom hereditary in his family, or to 
make himſelf abſolute therein; his majeſty the king of Pruſſia and her imperial ma- 
jeſty have promi ſed aud mucvally engage themſelves, in the moſt ſolemn manner, by 
Ibis ſecret article, not only not to permit any one, W he be, to attempt to diveſt the 

; repuhlic 
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 . Several candidates now aſpired to the vacant throne. ' Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia is ſaid at one time to have entertained hopes of 
It, aud his merits and pretenſions would have proved formidable, 
had they been ſupported by a brother who was indebted to him 
for no ſmall portion of his glory. The new ſovereign of Saxony, 
wiſhing the kingdom to continue an appendage to his electorate, 
ſolicited the protection of the empreſs; but he received an an- 
ſwer that put an end to all his hopes. The prince Ezatoryſka 
had long entertained ſecret deſigns on the crown of his native 
country. He was the repreſentative of the moſt opulent family 
in the republic, and had borrowed immenſe ſums for the purpoſe 
of raiſing either himſelf or his fon to the ſupreme dignity ; but 


although his election would have proved agreeable to the nation, 


he was not ſupported by any foreign power, and without the 
cordial co-operation of Ruſſia, ſucceſs was become impoſſible. 

It was on his nephew, the count Poniatowſky, that the eyes 
of the grateful Catharine were now fixed. Her council, how- 
ever, oppoſed this nomination, and Beſtucheff, who had returned 
from exile, and once more enjoyed a high and confidential poſt, 
declared, that it was contrary to the true intereſts of Ruſſia to 
take any part in the nomination of a king of Poland. The em- 
preſs, however, preferring the dictates of her heart to every other 
conſideration, determined to elevate her favourite to the throne. 


republic of its right of free election, to render the kingdom hereditary, or to make 
himſelf abſolute therein, in all caſes whenever ſuch attempt ſhould be made; but alſo 
to prevent and to fruſtrate, by all poſſible means, and in common conſent, the views 
and defigns that have a tendency to that end, as ſoon as they ſhall be diſcovered, and 
even, in caſe of neceſſity, to recur to force of arms, to defend the republic from 
the overthrow of its conſtitution and its fundamental laws. 

« The preſent ſecret article ſhall have the ſame force and vigour as if it had been 
inſerted word for word in the principal treaty of defenſive alliance figned this day, 
fhall be ratified at the ſame time. ; 

4 In virtue whereof two ſimilar copies of it have been made, which, we the.miniſ- 

ters plenipotentiary of his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, and of her majeſty the em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſi as, authoriſed to that purpoſe, have ſigned and ſealed with the 
ſeal of our arms. 

« Done at St, Peterſburg, the 71th of April (che 31ft of March O. 8.) 1764. 

“C. DE SOLMES. 
« PANIN, 
« GALLITZIN,” 
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She 1 at firſt with great policy, for her majeſty * by 
diſcafling the pretenſions and diſcountenancing the hopes of the 
other candidates, and perceiving that a great portion of the 
people inclined to the election of a Pia deſcended from their 
ancient kings, ſhe appeared to incline to their wiſhes, 


In the mean time, knowing that her influence depended prin- 


cipally on force and terror, ſhe cauſed large bodies of troops to 
march by different routes towards the confines of the republic ; 


and as Poland has always been conſidered as the paradiſe of the 


Ruſſian ſoldiery, they os with delight at the proſpe& of an 
approaching conteſt, 

At length, Catharine throwing off all diſguiſe, publicly an- 
nounced her determination to place Poniatowſky on the throne. 
This declaration hurt the pride and excited the diſcontent of the 
Poliſh nobles. They beheld a young man of thirty-two years 
of age, whoſe paternal grandfather had been ſteward to prince 
Lubomirſky, and who himſelf was neither eminent for his ta- 
lents nor his virtues, about to be raiſed from a ſituation, in 
which they ſcarcely conſidered him as their equal, to one in 
which they would be bound to recognize him as their ſuperior. 
Theſe were the ſuggeſtions of mortified pride; but a nobler ſen- 
timent animated thoſe who longed for the independence of their 
native country, and ſpurned at the idea of foreign domination. 
The wiſhes of both parties were, however, equally unayailing, . 
for a Ruſſian army ſoon entered the dominions of the republic 
under pretext of preſerving liberty and order, and actually took 
poſſeſſion of Warſaw, while the miniſter * of the court of St. 
Peterſburgh, acting like the viceroy rather than the ambaſſador of 
his ſovereign, iſſued forth his mandates, and already began to 
treat Poland as a conquered provincs. 

But the operations of the czarina were not confined to force 
alone; intrigue was alſo recurred to; ſplendid promiſes were 
held out, and gold was diſtributed with a laviſh hand, at the 
meeting of the diet, May 7, 1764. 


The —_— on this n were 9 dnakssw, * 


* Count Kayſerling. 
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it muſt be allowed, that, according to the fundamental principles 
of the conſtitution, the whole of the proceedings were. to all 


intents and purpoſes invalid “; for every election was declared 


— ye - 


— — 


void during the continuance of foreign troops within the terri- 
tories of the republic ; and it was notorious, that at this moment 
the capital was ſeized upon, and the country occupied by the 
Rufhians ; nay, the very place of deliberation, on the banks of 


the Viſtula , was under their immediate en and even 


within the reach of their cannon. 


At this critical and perilous conjuncture, count Brannicki, 
grand general of the crown, and prince Radzivil, one of the moſt 
powerful of the Magnats, flew io arms, and proclaimed their in- 
tention to proteCt the liberty of debate, and RI the right of 


free ſuffrage t. 


They 


* Porter agcinf the Pots Dir aftmbled for the Fletion of a King, draws vþ 
and figned the 7th May 1764, by twenty Senators; to woich 50 ferty: fue Nuncior 


af iewwards ſigned an Act Aaberence. 


1. The diet cannot be held in the prefence of the fg troops that furround the 


city. 


2. The ſenators did not engage the Ruſſians to come; 3 they gave no thanks for 


| their being ſent, and have not any way given occafon for their arrival. 


| 3. The Ruſſians have committed an act of violence in Lithuania, by favopring a 


pernicious confederacy made for diſturbing the public tranquillity. 


4. It is againſt all juſtice, that in the memorial of the Ruſſian miniſters, delivered 
to the primate, the 4th inſtant, the troops of the crown are accuſed of having meddled 


in the dietines and other public acts. 


5. It is by the unjuſt proceedings of the ſame foreign troops, that the general 
dietine of Pruſſia has proved abortive z and this is another motive for proteſting againff 


this diet. 


6. All good patriots, who love Nute, are invited to unite for the ſupport of 


liberty. 


At the end of this manifeſto there 1s an adhefion to the proteſts of the ſenators, 


. Ggned by forty-five nuncios. 
+ The plain of Vela, three miles from Warſaw. 


1 It was about this period that the confederates intercepted ſeveral letters from her 
imperial majeſty, which proved her determination to place Poniatowſky on the throne 
in ſpite of all oppoſition. Here follows a copy of a note, addreſſed to her general, and 


afterwards publiſhed by the inſurgents : 


— 


apres minuit: jugez fi la choſe m'eſt i-. 


in 


c Moncher comte, ſouvenez-vous de mon candidat, Je vous Ecris ceci deux heures 


„ CATHARINE.” 
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They were unable, however, to effect this, and count Mala- 
Lofsky, who had been appointed marſhal of the diet, found it 
impoſſible, notwithſtanding his venerable age, and his reputation 
for patriotiſm and virtue, to preſerve order, or even to exclude 
ſtrangers. Many of the nuncios were expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent danger, on account of the openneſs with which they 
delivered their opinions, and the life of the eloquent Mokranof- 
ſky, repreſentative of Cracow, was expoſed to the revenge of the 
Ruſſian officers, who actually drew their ſwords and ne 
to aſſaſſinate him *. 

At length the popular party, alarmed for their own [FRY and 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, withdrew from the diet, not, however, 
until twenty-two ſenators had entered a proteſt againſt the pro- 
ceedings, to which no leſs than forty-five nuncios afterwards ad- 
bered, while the ambaſſadors of France, Spain, and the Eenpite; 
retired ſoon after, 

Count Branicki, one of the moſt violent of the malevnttines; 
was on this diveſted of the poſt of crown general; but he denied 
the legality of the act, found means to attach the army to him, 
and even augmented it with new levies Animated by fury 
and deſpair, both he and prince Radzivil determined to try the 
fortune of arms; but they were beaten in conſequence of the 
ſuperior diſcipline,. rather than the ſuperior courage, of the 
enemy, and obliged to fly into the Turkiſh dominions, happy, 
after. the loſs of their immenſe eſtates, to obtain ſhelter and pro- 
tection from the grand ſignor. 


90 
« My dear count, do not forget my candidate. I write you this at two o'clock in | 
the morning, judge then whether I am indifferent on this ſubject. 


„ CATHARINE.” 


He at firſt unſheathed his ſabre, and flood on the defenſive, but perceiving the 
folly of contending with ſuch numbers, he returned it to the ſcabbard, and then ex- 
poling his breaſt to the foreign raercenaries who ſurrounded him, exclaimed ; 

« If you are determined on having a victim, behold one already prepared for you, 
and in that caſe know, that I ſhall die, as I have lived, free!” The generous inter- 
poſition of prince Adam Chartorinſki, a noble of the oppoſite party, who ſhielded him 
with his own body, alone prevented the completion of gþis crime; and it ought not to 
be omitted here, that the ſuture king interfered on more than one occaſion to fave 
bis adverſaries from the brutal fury of his allies. 


The 


\ 
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The favoutite of the empreſs in the mean time viſited all the 
nuncios in perſon, ſolicited their ſuffrages, and recurred to pro- 
miſes, entreaties, and intrigues. At length, on September 6, 
the day appointed for the final determination, when the primate 
demanded of the remaining electors whom they would chooſe for 
their king? they replied with one voice · Count Poniatowſky * 
He was accordingly proclaimed by the name of Staniſlaus- 
Auguſtus, king of Poland. and grand duke of Lithuania. 
On his return to Warſaw, the new monarch was received with 
ſhouts of applauſe, and moſt of the Magnats, even thoſe who had 
been adverſe to his pretenſions, were now eager to pay their re- 
ſpeQs to him *. - 

He, on. his part, made no difference between thoſs who had 
oppoſed and thoſe who had ſupported his election, but affecting 
for a time to conſider himſelf as the monarch of a whole people, 
rather than the pageant of a faction, he received every one with 
courteſy. 

It ought not, however, to be concealed, that the cables of 
the new king, in many other reſpects, denoted a weakneſs of 

character unworthy of the high ſtation to which he had been 
elevated. Inſtead of adopting vigorous meaſures, which could 


alone haye rendered his own ſituation and that of his country 
ID 

* Letters of congratulation arrived ſoon after from all the ſovereigns of Europe; the 
following paſſage is copied from that written by Frederick the Great. | 

« Your majeſty muſt teflect, that as you enjoy a crown by election and not by de- 
ſcent, the world will be more obſervant of your majeſty's n than of any other 
potentate in Europe; and it is but reaſonable. 

4 The latter being the mere effect of.conſanguinity, no more is looked for (chough 
much more is ta be wiſhed) from him than what men are endowed with in common: 
but from one exalted by the voice of his equals, from a ſubje to a king, from a man 
voluntarily elected to reign over thoſe by whom he was choſen, every thing is expected 
that can poſſibly deſerve and adorn a crown. 

« Gratitude to his people is the firſt great duty of ſuch a monarch ; for to them 


lone (under Providence) he is indebted that he is one. 


« A king,'whio is ſo by birth, if he acts derogatory to his ſtation, is 2 fatire only 
on himſelf ; but an elected one, who behaves inconfiftently with his dignity, ner, 
di ſhonour alſo en his ſubjects. 

« Your majeſty, I am ſure will pardon this warmth, It is the effuſion of the ſin- 
cereſt regard. The amiable part of the picture is not ſo much a lefſon of what you 
* to be, as a prophecy of what your majeſty will be. i 

| | tolerable, 
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Ulerable; h he ſoon manifeſted a diſpoſition at once yielding, indo- | 
| lent, and ſubmiſſive. - Perceiving that he was willing to be go- 
verned, three different parties aſpired to the command of the 
monarch and the ſtate, and his two. uncles, the princes Czarto- 
riſka, and his three brothers, the great chamberlain, the general, 
and the biſhop, by turns ruled both. Female influence, how- 
ever, preponderated at length, and. his firſt couſin, the princeſs 
Lubomirſka, celebrated for her beauty and attainments, acquired 
a decided aſcendency over him. This circumſtance did not fail 
to leſſen his majeſty in the eyes of his ſubjects; but he ſeems to 
have been but little anxious either to acquire or retain their ap- 
plauſe. His expences were ſuch as even a flouriſhing nation and 
a full exchequer would have ſcarcely juſtified. Comedies, operas, 
balls, and maſquerades, occupied all his time, and left him no 
opportunity for ſerious reffection. He paſſed his days and nights 
among women, and kept his mind in a continued ſtate of relaxa- 
tion by gallantry and intrigue*. The true character of Stani- 
flaus now began to be developed, and in a ſhort time he loſt not 
only the eſteem of his own nation, but the reſpect hitherto. en- 
tertained for him by the empreſs +. 

Being no longer reſtrained by motives of regard, that ambitious 
princeſs ſoon evinced a diſpoſition, hoſtile in the extreme to the 
republic over which he preſided, Under pretext of adjuſting 
the limits of their reſpective territories, ſhe traced outlines of de- 
marcation which included a large portion of Poland. Not 
content with this, ſhe inſiſted alſo, that an alliance offenſive and 
defenſive ſhould be. inſtantly concluded with her, Theſe de- 
mands were not ſanctioned even by a ſhadow of right; and they 
were accompanied by a freſh one, which, notwithſtanding it was 
founded on juſtice, was mortiſy ing in the extreme to the Poles. 

Thoſe who followed the rites of the Greek, Calviniſtic, and 
Lutheran churches, and were known by the name of Di//idents, 


® See i of the courts of Berlin,” ** „n. W.Wiaxall, Eig. vol. Ii. p 47. 
+ While Catharine was one evening converſing with the count Reewſki relative 
to Suniſlzus, and lamenting bis conduct, the count ſaid: 
„Le roi mon maitre prend Henri quatre pour ſon mod; 
«« Apparement,” replied che etapreft, © ce me ys tens fen foidleſſes gu'il rea 
imiter le roi de France.“ 8 
Rr bad 
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had of late experienced many conſtraints, and were even ſubject 
to privations and perſecutions equally inconſiſtent with policy 
and propriety. Under Sigiſmund-Auguſtus, the ſeparatiſts of 
every deſcription were not only admitted to a feat in the diet, 
but rendered eligible to all places of truſt, profit, and honour. 
The members of the eſtabliſhed church ſince that period had 
wantonly excluded them from all public employments; they 
could neither be ſenators, nor judges, nor inferior magiſtrates. 
nay, even the public profeſſion of their faith was now interdicted. 
Being reduced to this humiliating ſituation, they ſolicited the 
good offices of the empreſs, and elaimed the performance of the 
treaty of Oliva, by which they were expreſsly protected in the 
enjoyment of their religion and rights. This afforded a ſpecious 
pretext for the interference of foreign powers *, and her imperial 


majeſty 


* While the Greek Diſſidents addreſſed themſelves to the ceurt of St. Peterſ- 
burgh, the Proteſtants implored the interceſſion of the cabinets of England, Pruſſia, 
and Denmark. Here follows the ſtate paper publiſhed by the firſt of theſe powers: 


« Copy of a Declaration delrwered on the 42h of November 1766, te the King and Republic 
of Poland, by Mr. Wroughton, the Britiſh Mi leger at Narſato, in behalf of the Diſi 
dents of that Kingdom. F 
„ Mis Britannic majeſty, ever excited by reafonable defires of protecting by all 
methods the Chriſtian Proteſtants, eſpecially thoſe who, by virtue of particular con- 
ventions, have a right to expect his aſſiſtance, finds himſelf obliged to repeat his preſſ- 
ing repreſentations in favour of that oppreſſed part of the Poliſh nation known 
by the name of Diſſidents ; wherefore the underſigned, in conformity to freſh orders 
-from the king, his moſt gracious ſovereign, has the honour to repreſent to you, fir, 
-and to tbe republic of Poland, that his Britannic majeſty, befides the many folid 
motives of juſtice and humanity, which give him reaſon to hope for a happy ſucceſs 
of the preſent negotiations relative to, this affair, finding himſelf compelled, by a ſtrict 
"alliance with the courts of Pereriburg, Berlin, and Copenhagen, to intereſt himſcif 
in behalf of the Diſſidents, in all the forms of law, and in quality of guarantee of the 
treaty of peace of Oliva, wiſhes that, in the preſent diet, this virtuous but un- 
happy part of the Poliſh ſubject may be re-eſtabliſhed, as members of the flate, in 
the poſſeſſion of their rights and privileges, as well as in the peaceable enjoyment of 
their mode of worſhip, which every one knows * to them before the ſigning of 
the ſaid treaty of Oliva. 
& At the ſame time his Britannic majeſty conſiders how great is the connexion 
between the intereſts even of the republic and the juſtice of this affair, as well 23 the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom ; laws which were not only obſerved for two cen- 


turics. 
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majeſty accordingly demanded that the Diſſidents ſhould be ad- 
mitted to a ſhare in the legiſlature, and treated in all reſpects 
like the Catholics. 

No ſooner had the diet aſſembled, on the 1ſt of September 1766, 
than the ambaſſadors of Ruſſia, England, Denmark, and Pruſſia, 
preſented memorials in behalf of the oppreſſed Diſſidents. The 
fanaticiſm of the clergy was inſtantly arouſed at this attempt in 
favour of toleration, and the biſhops of Cracow, Vilna, and Kief, 
loudly proteſted againſt the relief now demanded. Theſe were 
joined by a large party of the nobles, and laws ſtill more' ſevere 


were enacted againſt thoſe who preſumed to deviate from 


the religion of the ſtate, On this occaſion the king inclin- 
ed towards moderation, but he had now loſt the confidence 


turies, but renewed by treaties with the northern powers, ſo ſolemn, that they do not 
permit the leaſt alteration to be undertaken, unleſs with the general conſent of the 
contraſting parties. For theſe cauſes his Britannic majeſty, filled with confidence 


of the equity and penetration of his Poliſh majeſty, who, from the beginning of his 


reign, has given ſo many teſtimonies of zeal for the happineſs of mankind, and of 
love towards the adminiſtration os juſtice in the republic, has not the leaſt doubt 
that his juſt defires will ne longer be oppoſed by references to inefficacious conſtitu- 
tions, eſtabliſhed in the midſt of inteſtine troubles, contradiQed by the formal pro- 
teſtations and expreſs declarations on the part of foreign powers. 

% Although the rights and privileges of the Diſſidents are founded on a doctrine, 
whoſe principles of charity and benevolence make it charaQeriſtical of Chriſtianity z 
and the divinity of its inſtitutor, who firſt preached it, renders it ſtill leſs a matter of 
doubt; yet it is this religion, of which the exerciſe is diſturbed, and of which its 
| profeſſors are excluded from all honourable employments, and deprived of all means 
of ſerving their country. Neveytheleſs, their rights and privileges have been con - 
firmed to them by many ordinances of the kingdom, ſettled by ſo many treaties, ſup- 


ported on foundations fo ſacred and fo evident to the eyes of all nations, that the un- 
derſigned miniſter of a monarch who preſerves towards the republic the fincereft ſen-. 


timents of friendſhip, and of Inclination to give proofs of them on every occaſion, 
flatters himſelf, that the mediation of the king his maſter will produce the effects 
which he may naturally promiſe himſelf; that the wiſdom of the nation aſſembled 
will afford a remedy to the evils which rend the fate, and oppreſs the Diſſidents; and 
that, with regard to things eccleſiaſtical and civil, they may be re-eſtabliſhed in the 


fituation they were in before the treaty of Oliva. As to the reſt, the ſincere withes 
of his Britannic majeſty for the glory of the king of Poland, and for the proſperity of 


the republic, are ſo notorious, that it would be uſeleſs to give freſh aſſurances of 


them, In the meanwhile, the underfigncd cannot avoid reiterating them, as an in- 
conteſtable proof of their reality. 


7 


Rr2 both 
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both of his allies and his ſubjects, and was actually obliged to 
retire from the diet in conſequence of the inſults of ſeveral of 
the clergy, particularly the biſhop of Kief. 

In the mean time freſh bodies of Ruſſians poured into the bo- 
ſom of che devoted republic, and the Diſſidents, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the empreſs, began to confederate, and were actually 


joined on this occaſion by may Catholics devoted to the court 
of St. Peterſburgh. 

In 17657, Stamiſlaus-Auguſtus, perceiving the neceſſity of re- 
gaining the countenance and protection of the Ruſſian cabinet, 
convoked a diet extraordinary. The enemies of the Diſſidents 

were, however, as violent as before, and prince Repnin, who 
poſſeſſed a far greater influence over the affairs of Poland than 
the king himſelf, had recourſe to the moſt arbitrary proceedings 
to counteraCt their zeal. Boaſting openly ** that he was deter- 
mined to violate the liberties of Poland for the benefit of the 
Poles,” this inſolent foreigner ordered the biſhop of Cracow to 
be arreſted; and ſoon after, the bithop of Kief, the vayvode of 
- Cracow, count Rjeurſky, and ſeveral other nobles, were made 
priſoners by detachments of Ruſſian ſoldiers, and conveyed to Si- 
beria, whence they did not return until 1773, after an exile of ſix 
years *, The remaining members of the diet immediately pre- 
lented an addreſs to the king, in which they beſought his ma- 
jeſty to intercede with prince Repnin for their releaſe; this was 

accordingly 


Here follows the declaration publiſhed on this occaſion by prince Repnin. 
& The troops of her imperial majeſty, my ſovereign, friends and allies of the con- 
f:derated republic, have arreRed the biſhop of Cracow, the biſhop of Kief, the vay- 
vode of Dolin, &c. for having failed, by their conduct, in the reſpect that is due to 
the dignity of her imperial majeſty, by attacking the purity of her ſalutary, diſinte- 
reſted, and amicable intentions in favour of the republic. The illuſtrious general 
confederation of the republic, of the crown, and of Lithuania, being under the pro- 
te ction of her imperial majeſty, the underſigned notifies this to it, with poſitive and 
ſolemn aſſurances of the continuation of that high protection and of the aſſiſtance 
and ſupport of her imperial majeſty to the general confederation united for the pre- 
ſervation of the Poliſh laws and liberties, with redreſs of all the abuſes that have crept 
into the goverament contrary to the fundamental laws of the country, Her majeſty 
is only deſireus of the welfare of the republic, and will not diſcontinue to grant it her ' 
aſſiſtance to the attainment of that end, witaout any intereſt or pecuniary conſideia- 


5 tion; 


* 
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accordingly done, but the haughty Ruſſian treatel the ſolicita- 
tions of the humbled monarch with diſdain, and rejected his ſuit, 
notwithſtanding the legiſlature, which was now overawed by an 
army of foreign mercenaries, had implicitly ſubraitted to all the 
regulations in favour. of the Diſſidents. 

The duke de Choiſeul, prime miniſter of France, who had 
diſcovered the ambitious deſigns of the empreſs relative to Poland, 
and began already to anticipate the fate of that miſerable country, 
determined, if poſhble, to avert it. He accordingly ſent in- 
ſtructions to M. de Vergennes, then ambaſſador at Conſtan- 
tinople, to endeavour to prevail on the Ottoman Porte to 
declare war againſt Ruſſia. This was at length effected, and 
the Poliſh malcontents conſidered that event as a ſignal for their 
deliverance. They accordingly aſſembled i in conſiderable bodies, 


and found means to obtain ſuccour and aſſiſtance from various 


courts. Saxony furniſned them with pecuniary ſupplies; Auſtria 
permitted them to arm on her territories; France ſent them 
officers, and Dumouriez, who was one of theſe, ſometimes ated 
the part of a commander, and ſometimes that of a plenipoten- 
tiary. Having ſeized on a fortreſs on the frontiers, they termed 
themſelves, after it, the confederation of Bar; they even became 
maſters of the city of Cracow, and a large portion of Podolia. 
But notwithſtanding hoſtilities had now commenced with the 
Turks, Catharine determined to reduce the Poles to uncondi- 
tional ſubmiſſion. She accordingly ſent new reinforcements 
thither, under lieutenant-general Soltikoff, who immediately in- 
vited the nation to take arms againſt the confederation of Bar, 


and, if we are to believe ſome, iffued orders not to ſpare the life of 


a ſingle confederate under any pretence whatever, General Der- 
vitch is ſaid to have equalled; if not ſurpaſſed Soltikoff in bar- 
barity, for nine Poliſh nobles about this time appeared in War- 


tion; wiſhing for no other than the ſafety, the happineſs, and the liberty of the Poliſh 
nation, as that bas been already clearly expreſſed in the declarations of her imperial 
majeſty, which guarantee to the republic its actual poſſe flions, as well as its laws, its 
form of government, and the prerogatives of each individual. 
% Done at Warſaw, the 14th of October, 1767. 
_ . (Signed) -; «© NICHOLAS PRINCE REPNIN,” 
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ſaw with both hands lopped off, by a man who had acted i in the 
double capacity of a judge and an executioner “. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſo daring had the a "HIVE 
by ſucceſs, that a few of them formed the reſolution of ſeizing on 
.the perſon of the king, and thus adding to their influence and 
authority. Pulawſki, a Poliſh nobleman of conſiderable talents, 
firſt conceived this project, and having pitched upon three chiefs, 
Lukawſki, Strawinſki, and Kofinſki, he deſired them to ſelect 
thirty-ſcven of the moſt intrepid of their companions. Theſe forty, 
men entered Warſaw, diſguiſed as peaſants, and on the evening 
of Sunday, the 3d of November 1771, actually ſeized Stani- 
flaus-Auguſtus in one of the ſtreets of his capital, and carried 
him off in triumph. They had no ſooner arrived in the open 
country, than two of the leaders, accompanied by their followers, 
repaired to the camp, with intent to inform Pulawſki of their 
ſucceſs; but Koſinſki having loſt his way, and being at length 
gamed by the promiſes of the king, his majeſty obtained his 
liberty, and returned to Warſaw +. | | 
The perſon of the monarch was now ſafe, but in the courſe of 
the ſucceeding year he was doomed to experience a freſh morti- 
fication by the diſmemberment of his dominions. 

The partition of Poland has excited univerſal jnflanation i in 
our own times, and cannot fail to be viewed by an impartial poſ- 
terity with additional horror. The firſt idea of this project is 
ſaid to have been broached by the king of Pruſſia. during an in- 
terview with the emperor Joſeph II. at Neiſs in Sileſia, in 1769; 
the particulars were ſettled in a ſubſequent conference at Neu- 
ſtadt in Auſtria; the conſent of the empreſs of Ruſſia was alſo 
obtained, and her ſhare portioned out on the map, during a viſit 
from prince Henry to the court of St. Peterſburgh. 

No ſooner had the allied courts agreed on their reſpective Givi 
ſions, than the baron de Stackleberg, ambaſſador from Ruſha, 


* Life of the empreſs Catharine II. vol. ii. p. 166. 
+ Having preyailed upon Kofinſki to take refuge in a mill, he tranſmitted the fol- 
lowing note to general Cocceii, who commanded the firſt regiment of his foot guards : 
& Par une eſpece de miracle, je ſuis ſauve des mains des aſſaſſins. Je ſuis ici, au 
petit moulin de Mariemont. Vepes au plutot, me tirer d'ici. Je ſuis bleſe, mais 


pas fort,” 
5 r. otified 
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notified their intentions by _—_— ſtate paper, auen up in 
een | 

A ſhort 


. The opens In the viclaity of Poland have been fo often involved in the troubles.. - 


which almoſt every vacancy of the throne has excited in that kingdom, that from the 
recollection of the paſt it behoved them to pay the moſt ſerious attention to the 


affairs of the Poliſh nation, as ſoon as, by the death of the late king, Auguſtus III. 


the throne was become vacant. 


« Urged by theſe confiderations, and deſirous of preventing the dreadful effects of 


thoſe diſſenfions, which, as in former inſtances, might have ariſen at this laſt vacancy 
of the throne, the court of St. Peterſburg haſtened to take all poſſible meaſures to 
unite the citizens of Poland in favour of the candidate who ſhould appear to be moſt 


worthy of the throne, moſt agreeable to his fellow citizens, and moſt acceptable to 


the neighbouring powers. 

« This court applied herſelf at the ſame time, and with equal zeal, to the refify- 
ing of many abuſes and defects in the conſtitution, which bad been oats prejudi- 
cial to Poland and her neighbours. 

« The court of Berlin ſeconded the attempts of her ally. And the court of Vienna, 
de ſirous, on her part, of contributing to the ſucceſs of ſuch laudable views, but will- 
ing, at the ſame time, to avold the danger of augmenting the difficulties and intrica- 
cies which might ariſe from multiplying the number of thoſe who undertook openly 
and duectiy to ſettle the affairs of Poland, thought proper to obſerve the moſt exact 
neutrality with regard both to the arrangement of the affairs of Poland, and the war 
which was afterwardy kindled on this ſubject between Ruſſia and the Porte. 

© The immediate conſequences of theſe meaſures were the free and legal election 
of Staniflaus- Auguſtus, reigning king of Poland, and the forming of many uſeful and 


ſalutary eſtabliſhments, In a word, every thing ſeemed to promiſe Poland and her 


neighbours, a firm and laſting tranquillity, 

« But unbappily, i in the midſt of theſe promiſing appearances, the ſpirit of diſcord 
ſeized upon one part of the nation: citizen armed againit citizen; the ſons of faction 
ſeized the reins of authority; and laws, and order, and public ſafety, and juſtice, and 
police, and commerce, and agriculture, all are either gone to ruin, or ſtand on the 
brink of deſtruction. And the exceſſes of every kind, natural conſequences of ſuch 
an anarchy, will bring on the total diſſolution of the ſtate, if not timely prevented. 

«© The connexions between nations which border on each other are ſo intimate, that 
the ſubjects of the neighbouring powers have already felt the moſt diſagreeable effects 
from theſe diſorders, Theſe powers are obliged, at a great expence, to take meaſures 
of precaution, in order to ſecure the tranquillity of their own frontiers ; they are ex- 
poſed to the uncertain but poſſible conſequences of the entire diſſolution of Poland; 
to che danger of ſeeing their mutual harmony and good friendſhip defiroyed; the 
maintenance of which, at the ſame time that it ſecures their own peace and tranquil- 
lity, is a matter of the higheſt importance to all Europe. 

% From thie view of things it will appear, that nothing can be of a more urgent ne- 


cefſity than to apply an immediate remedy to evils from which the neighbouring na- 


tions have already experienced the moſt diſagreeable effects; and the conſequences of 
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A ſhort time after a diet was aſſembled to ſanction theſe claims, 
and neither money nor menaces were ſpared on this occaſion. 


-The king at firſt loudly proteſted againſt the partition, and even 


which, if not timely prevented, muſt wag on ſuch changes in the political ſyſtem 
of this part of Europe, as may be fatal to the general tranquillity. | 

« Impelled by reaſons fo many and fo weighty, her majeſty the emprefs of all the 
Ruſſias, her majeſty the empreſs dowager queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia, find themſelves under a neceſſity of taking a decifive 
part, in circumſtances ſo very critical, And their ſaid majeſties have determined 
among themſelves, without loſs of time, and with one accord, to take the moſt effec- 


tual and beſt-combined meaſures, for the purpaſe of re-eſtabliſhing tranquillity and 


good order in Poland, to ſtop the preſent troubles, and to put the ancient conſtitution _ 
of that kingdom, and the liberties of the people, on a ſure and ſolid foundation. 

% But whilſt they take advantage of that mutual friendſhip and harmony which 
happily ſubſiſts berween them at preſent, in order to prevent the abſolute ruin and ar- 
bitrary diſſolution of Poland, they eannot but be ſenſible how little it is in their power 
to promiſe themſelves in future periods the ſame happy concurrence. And as they 
have reſpectively very conſiderable claims on the poſſeſſions of the republic, whicl, 
they cannot permit themſelves to expoſe to the hazard of poflible contingencies, they 
have therefore determined among themſelves to aſſert theſe their ancient rights and 


lawful claims, which each of them will be ready to juſtify in time and-place by au- 


thentic records and folid reaſons; but for which the ſituation of the republic will 
never leave them hopes of obtaining juſtice in the ordinary courfe of proceeding. 

ce In conſequence hereof her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, her majeſty the 
empreſs dowager queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and his majefly the King of Pruſſia, 
having communicated reciprocally their reſpective rights and claims, and being mu- 
tually convinced of tlie Juſtice thereof, are determined to ſecure to themſelves a pro- 
portionable equivalent, by taking immediate and effectual poſſeſſion of ſych parts of 
the territories of the republic as may ſerve to fix more natural and ſure bounds be- 
tween her and the three powers: the ſald three powers engaging to give hereafter an 
exact ſpecification of their reſpective quotas; and renouncing from the preſent mo- 
ment all revival of right, demand, or claim, on account of damages ſuſtained, debt, 
intereſt, or any other pretence whatever, which they might otherwiſe have or form 
on the poſſeſſions or ſubjects of the republic. : 

« Their ſaid majeſtles have thought it right to notif fy theſe their intentions to the 
whole Poliſh nation In general; inviting, at the ſame time, all orders and ranks there- 
of to baniſh, or at leaſt to ſuſpend, all ſpirit of diſcord and deluſion, in order that, a 
diet being legally aſſembled, they may co-operate with, their ſaid ma jefties i in eſta- 
bliſhing, on a firm and ſolid foundation, the good order and tranquillity of the nation, 
and may at the ſame time ratify, by public and ſolemn acts, the exchange of the 
titles, pretenſions, and claims of each of their majeſties, againſt the equivalents of 
which they have en taken poſſeſſion, 


(Signed) « STACKELBERG. 
« Given at Warſaw, September 3, 1772.“ 
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promiſed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he ſhould never con- 
ſent to it; but the monarch relaxed by degrees in his oppoſition, 
and at length, perceiving that his refuſal might be attended hy 
his own ruin, he reluQantly conſented to li meaſure which de- 
prived Poland of nearly five millions of inltabitants “, and ere 
the way for its extinction as an independent nation. 5 
Not content, however, with deſpoiling the republic of 10 large | 
a'portion of her territories, it was determined to impoſe a new 
. conſtitution on the remainder, that ould render it impoſſible 
to call the allies to account hereafter ** their ee. M 
was accordingly enated, - © 
1. That the crown of Poland ſhould remain the for ever; | 
2. That neither the ſon nor grandſon of the laſt king mould | 
be e of being nominated to the vacant throne; © 
And 3. That all foreigners whatever'ſhould be excluded. _ 
Buy the firſt and ſecond of-theſe articles the proſpect of here- = 
ditary deſcent was cut off; and by the third, #1 the foreign 
princes, who might have preſerved the integrity of the re- 
mainder of the Poliſſi dominions, were excluded. | 
The Poles, however, had hitherts' been only ſpoiled; de 
were not yet entirely ſubjugated. In 1788, the diet ſolemnly 4 
annalled the conſtitution Which had. been diftated by violehce "0 
in 1975: Soon after this an alliance was entered into with | 
Pruffia, which, notwithſtanding the flattering appearances that 
at firſt aſſumed, proved in the end fallacious. ' The Poles now | 
aſpited-once more to independence as a nation. Fully ſenſible of 
the manifold dangers and inconveniences ariſing from an elective 
. - monarchy 1 in a feeble ſtate, ſurrounded and overawed by power- 
ful and ambitious neighbours, they determined to remove the 
cauſe of ſo many calamities. A general enthuſiaſm ſeized the 
minds of the people; the nobles being at Tength convinced, by 
ſad experience, that the dominion exereiſed by them over their 
vaſſals was prejudicial to their own intereſts and fatal to thoſe 
of their country, were prepared to leſſen, although _ entirely 
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to annihilate; the burden of their feudal claims. The cities, 
which alone A a middle claſs of men between the lord 


true Poles now Wee for a change i in the conſtitution, this was 
accordingly effected in an orderly and legitimate manner, on May 
, 1791. 

; _ No ſooner did this revalution take place, than the than. par- 
titionivg powers became alarmed. They dreaded the vigour of a 
people, at once rendered worthy, and capable of contending for 
their rights; and conſidered the recent attempt to meliorate 
their condition as little better than an . of rebellion againſt 
their authority. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia fink aka off the maſk, and, as if bent 
on revenge, ſent orders to M. de Bulgakoff, her miniſter at War- 
ſaw, to declare war againſt Poland, The diet received this no- 
tification with a majeſtic calmneſs but little ſuited to their ſitua- 
tion, and a generous ardour was immediately excited throughout 
the whole nation. Even the king, who had hitherto appeared 
merely as a phantom of royalty, governed and directed according 
to the caprice of the empreſt, affected on this occaſion an ardour 

| hitherto a ſtranger to him. \ 

_ circumſtances of the times, . val 3 
unfavourable. Pruſſia, which had pretended to countenance the 
late changes, withdrew her protection. The elector of Saxony, 
in whoſe perſon a new dynaſty was to have commenced, after 
conſulting the court of St. Peterſburgh, declined honours fo in- 
quſpiciour to his family. Suſpicions were alſo entertained of the 
that he would hazard his life and crown in a grand national 
conteſt with his benefactreſs. 

A. body « of troops, however, was collected! in haſte, and in an 
evil hour the command was conferred on prince Joſeph Ponia- 
towſky, nephew to the monarch, a youth deſtitute of experience, 
and who had not hitherto diſplayed any of thoſe great qualities 
that can ſupply the want of it. 

Three Ruſſian armies now entered the territories of Poland; 
eighty thouſand marched on tp {ide of Beſſarabia ; ten thouſand 


* 
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advanced from Kieff; and thirty thouſand penetrated by Lithu- 
ania, To oppoſe one hundred and twenty thouſand veterans only 
fifty thouſand raw troops aſſembled in arms. But, notwithſtanding 
the manifeſt diſadvantages in point of numbers and {kill, the 


Poles, who brought courage and enthuſiaſm into the field, ac. 


quired the ſuperiority on ſeveral occaſions, and might have made 
a noble, if not a ſucceſsful ſtand, could they have been perſuaded 
to unite in one body. They prefetred to carry on a deſultory 
war, and were at length Ir under the er e of 
the enemy. 

Catharine, however, 40 1 tial cotcty on arms, for ſs 
had recourſe to art and negociation. She won over to her. cauſe 
a number of Poles, who preferred their intereſts to their country, 
and placing prince Felix Potocky at the head of a confederation, 
an aſſembly of nobles favourable to her views met at Grodnoz 
and received the commands of a Ruſſian general, who, not con4 
tent with arrogating all the power of the ſtate, actually ſeated 


himſelf under the canopy of the throne, and aſſumed the —_— i 


as well as the authority, of a king. 

The fate of Poland was now finally decided The king of 
Pruſſia, who had ſeemingly promoted the late revolution, march- 
ed an army in concert with that of the empreſs againſt hie 
allies; while Staniſlaus-Auguſtus, terrified into ſubmiſſion by the 
threats of the Ruſſian cabinet, made a public d&chration, that it 
had become neceſſary to yield to circumſtances! * 

In the mean time the Poliſh troops were obliged to diſperſe. 
Many of the officers were arreſted and puniſhed, and Bonneau, 
the French ſecretary of legation, who was ſuppoſed to have 


countenanced the late revolution, was actually carried off to 


Siberia, in direct violation of the law of nations. The capital 
itſelf was not exempt from the horrors of military licence. Ge- 
neral Igelſtrom, who aſſumed the chief command in the city of 
Warſaw, is ſaid to have connived at the diſorders of the ſoldiery, 
and the wretched inhabitants ſoon experienced from their pre- 
tended protectors all the calamities incident to the moſt eruel war- 
fare. In the mean time, Sievers, the Ruſſian miniſter, publiſhed 
2 manifeſto, i in which he declared it to be the gracious intention 
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of his ſovereign to incorporate with her dominions alt the terri- 
tories of Poland, recently conquered by her arms. 

The natives, Who had hitherto borne the fiſcal os and 
military exectitions of a cruel enemy with an unexpected degree 
of acquieſcence, became irritated to madneſs at this freſh attack 
on the rel cs of the republic. The remains of the diſperſed 
army were collected together, the fugitives and malcontents aſ- 
| ſembled on all ſides, and a leader was now only wanting to begin 
a new war infinitely more terrible than that which had been ſo 
recently extinguiſhed, A general and an avenger were at length 
ſuppoſed to be found i in the perſon of Koſciuſko. This gallant 
Pole, after ſerving with conſiderable reputation in America, and 
aſſiſting in achieving the liberties of the tranſatlantie continent, 
had returned to his native land, and joined his countrymen under 
the banners of prince Joſeph Poniatowſky. Although placed in a 
ſubordinate ſituation he had found means to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
during the late ſtruggle, and exhibited: talents wendy now v rendered 
him. worthy. of. the ſupreme command. 

It was at Leipſick, whither he had retired with inte of his 
countrymen *, that the plan of, this new conſpiracy in behalf of 
Poland was firft formed, and had the leading principles of it been 
carried into execution but a few months before, the ſtruggle in 
behalf of national liberty would have, been at Jeaft more equal. 
Theſe four.. nobles had learned by, fad experience that the 
| bondage of the peaſantry hitherto preſented an invincible ob- 
ſtacle to the ſalvation of the republic. Reduced to à ſtate of the 
moſt humiliating bondage, and ſold with the lands to which 
they were ſuppoſed to appertain, on the one hand, they poſſeſſed 
no rights a as citizens, and on the other, they had no intereſt as 
proprietors. It was thus that the great maſs of population, be- 
ing ſtripped of all the ties that endear ſociety to the heart of man, 
and deprived even of the name of country, were but little ſolici - 
tous for its proſperity. An alteration of government could affect 
them but little; - and ſuch was their wretched ſtate; that even 
their conquerors themſelves were leſs odious than their maſters. 


* Kolontay, Zajonchick) and was Potocky, | 
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It was now drjertained by this committee of inſurrection, that” 
the peaſants ſhould be admitted to all the Tights and privileges 

of citizens; that they ſhould be eligible to all public offices and 
employments; and deemed worthy of being entruſted with arms 
for the deliverance of their country. A numerous hody of 
nobles belonging to their party readily acquieſced in the reſig- 
nation of their odious pretenſions, and cheerfully relinquiſhed 
claims fo diſgraceful to human nature, and ſo eminently preju- 
dicial to the happineſs, glory, and proſperity, of their country. 

This grand act of juſtice attached the peaſantry to their cauſe ; 
and the inhabitants of the principal cities burning with zeal, 
were already prepared to declare in their favour. Many Poles, 
in the Ruffian ſervice, at the ſame time exhibited. themſelves in · 
dignant at the miſeries and humiliation experienced by theit 
native country, and whole regiments waited but for the ſignal 


to commence a revolt. Throughout all the great towns prepa- 


rations were ſecretly made for this event, and the inhabitants of 


the capital, who had been already prepared for action, through 


the agency of an intrepid citizen , could hardly be reſtrained 
from violence. 

This plot, however, was mak or + ratkiei poſtponed, for. 
the Ruſſian government had received information of it; and if 
we are to give credit to the rumours of that period, the king, on 
hearing that Zajonchiek had repaired to Warſaw, with an inten- 
tion of conſulting with the chiefs of the intended inſurrection, 
communicated this circumſtance to the Ruſſian general who 
ruled in his capital. 

Soon after this a more favourable ee preſented itſelf, 
which was embraced with ardour. Every thing having been pre- 
pared for the occaſion, Zajonchiek, Kolontay, and Ignatius Potoc- 
ky, who had found an aſylum at Dreſden, returned to Poland, 
while Koſcuiſko, who had fled to Italy, to avoid the jealouſy and 
evade the ſuſpicions of the Ruſſian government, appeared at tlie 
ſame time on the ſcene of action. The city of Cracow was the 
ſpot fixed upon for the commencement of the inſurrection, and it 
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was there that tlie new. general was „ 
March 24, 4794. Madalinſky, who had ſtill retained. his regi- 
ment, notwithſtanding the orders and even the menaces of the 
Ruſſians, inſtantly joined him. Several hundred. peaſants armed 
with ſcythes and pitch orks, ranged themſelves under his banners, 
and a body of three thouſand foot and twelve hundred horſe 
ſoon aſſumed the appearance of a little army, in which, in ex- 
preſs oppoſition to the cuſtom. of the Dro the 9 was 
more numerous than the cavalry. 

No ſooner was the act of inſurrection publiſhed | on the part 
of the Poliſh patriots, than à corps of ſeven thouſand Ruſſians was 
collected together with the view of diſperſing and puniſhing 
them. To this force the troops under Koſciuſko were far in- 
ferior in point of numbers, diſcipline, and arms; but they were 
actuated by a noble zeal, and led on by an intrepid chief. The 
conteſt was ſharp and bloody, and victory declared at length in 

_ favour of the inſurgents, who were fortunate 87550 to put 
their ſpoilers to flight, 

No ſooner did the intelligence of this engagement arrive in 
the capital, than the inhabitants of Warſaw prepared to imitate 
the example of Cracow. It was in vain that general Igelſtrom, 
who was perſonally odious to the citizens, cauſed all thoſe to be 
arreſted whom he conſidered as attached to the intereſts of their 
country, for on the 18th of April a commotion took place in the 
metropolis, the populace of which, accuſtomed to the exceſſes, 
and inſenſibly led to imitate the cruelty of their oppreſſors, put two 
thouſand Ruſſians to the ſword. Their general himſelf was beſieg- 
ed in the houſe, or rather palace, which he inhabited, and taking 
advantage of a pretended capitulation, found means to eſcape to the 
Pruſſian camp. The inhabitants of Wilna, on hearing of theſe 
ſucceſſes, determined on revenge; but their leader“, conducting 
himſelf with equal {kill and moderation, made all the Ruſſians 
quartered in the capital of Lithuania priſoners, without bloodſhed. 
Such was the contagion, that the cantons of Chelm and Lublin 
alſo declared themſcves i in a ſtate of inſurrection, while three Poliſh 
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dennis in th ſervice of Ruſſia ſwerved from their aegiance, 
and ranged themſelves on the fide of their country. Many of 
the partizans of the empreſs were now arreſted, and ſeveral of tho 
principal of them, ſuch as the hetman Koſſakoffſky, the biſhop 
his brother, Zabrello, Ozaroffiky, and Ankvitch, were condemn- 
ed, and ſentenced to an ignominious death. : 

While the inhabitants of Poland were every where in arms, 
and panted with a generous indignation to burſt their fetters, 
the king ſeems to have affected a rigorous neutrality ; but it was 
well known that he was jealous of Koſciuſko, and repreſented 


his intentions as hoftile to the intereſts of his country. The 


Ruſſians, on one hand, conſidered him as a minion bound to obey 
the dictates of the empreſs, while his own ſubjects, viewing 
him with ſuſpicion and diſguſt, ſeemed to look upon him as an 
enemy to Poland. He ſtill, however, poſſeſſed ſome weight in 
the government, and had he declared at this moment againſt 
Ruſſia, his name and dignity would have armed the majority of 
the inhabitants againſt the invaders. 
But it was not with the Ruſſians alone that the gallant defen- 
ders of the liberties of Poland had to coritend. Frederick-Wil- 
liam of Pruſſia, conſidering this inſurrection as a revolt againſt 
the coaleſced powers, put himſelf at the head of a body of forces, 
and advanced to the ſupport of his diſcomfited allies ; while the 
imperial Catharine augmented her army by means of veteran 
regiments, and ſent her beſt generals to the ſcene of action. 
In the mean time, Koſciuſko, who had gained the confidence 


of the peaſantry, and always fought on foot at their head, cloth- 
ed and accoutred like one of themſelves, perceiving that Suwar- 


row and Ferſon were reſolved to unite their forces, with a view 


to overpower his little army, determined, if poffible, to prevent 


their junction. While occupied in this attempt, he himſelf was 


attacked by the latter at Maciejovitch on the 4th of October. 
On this occafion he ſeems to have difplayed his accuſtomed ta- 
lents, intrepidity, and valour, but he was deſerted by his uſual 
good fortune. Overpowered by numbers, obliged to contend 
againſt ſuperior diſcipline, and but ill provided with eannon, am- 
munition, or ſupplies of any kind, the ſmall body of troops under 
| .9 his 
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| his command was at length obliged to give way, and moſt of 
them were either cut to pieces in the purſuit, or eee and 
to lay down their arms. 
| ' Thoſe who eſcaped from. the conquerors. ſhut eng res up in 
the vi village of Praga, which forms a kind of ſuburbs to Warſaw. 
| This was beſieged and taken by aſſault, November 2, by Suwar- 
row, who on this occaſion renewed the horrors formerly perpe- 
trated by him, at Iſmailow; and, dreadful to relate, not content 
with the, laughter of the ſoldiers, he js reported to have put the 
inhabitants of both ſexes to the ſword. 
Staniſlaus was now freed from all his fears relative to a general . 
who had gained the affections of the moſt numerous part of his 
| ſubjects, and aſpired to the glorious title of deliverer of his 
country. This prince, however, did not profit by the event, for 
he now beheld the courts of Peterſburgh, Vienna, and Berlin, 
uniting the remainder of his kingdom to their former acquili- 
_ Hons, and leaving him in poſſeſhon of nothing more than an 
empty title. In ſhort, he was ſoon forced to retire from his 
capital, and repair to Grodno, glad to eſcape from the inſolence 
of Repnin, who commanded, on the part of Ruſſia, in the con- 
quered provinces, and affected all the ſtate and dignity of a mo- 
narch. But the humiliation of Poniatowſky did not end here, 
ſor it was ſoon after intimated that he muſt abdicate his crown; 
and this ceremony Rm took place on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1795. 

Soon after this, his ſtay i in Poland was interdicted, and he was 
obliged to abandon his native country, and retire to St. Peter(- 
burgh *, where he died, in an inglorious exile, of an apoplexy, 
April 11, 1798, O. 8. in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age. 

In the mean” time the ambitious and fortunate | empreſs, 

after a long and ſucceſsful reign, had alſo ended her own 
carcer; and her ſon, the preſent emperor Paul, was now 
ſeated on a throne which ſhe had rendered formidable by 
a ſeries of victories.” This prince, who Mas ſince rendered his 


— 


* While in the capital of Ruffia, his majeſty refided in the marble palace on the 
bznks of che Neva. A little before his death he requeſted his chaplain, Yurevitchy 
to give him abſolution, and actually died in the ad of repeating'the penitential pſalms. 
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name illuſtrious by his clemency *, iel due honours to be 
paid to the corpſe of Staniſlaus. The body accordingly lay in 


ſtate during three days, and 'when his imperial , majeſty paid his 
laſt viſit to the remains of this unfortunate prince, he is. ſaid to 


have placed the crown with his own hand upon his head, as if to 
intimate that it ought never to have been bereaved of it. 

| Staniſlavs-Auguſtus-Poniatowſky was one of the moſt accom- 
| vliſhed men of his age. In his perſon he was handfome ; and his 
attainments were ſuch as fall to the lot of few princes, for he 
could converſe in the languages, and was well acquainted with 
all the beſt authors of France, Germany, Italy, and England +. 

Attached to pleaſure, he was at once amorous and extravagant ; 
and ſuch was his love of gaiety, that he ſeems to have preferred 
the character of an accompliſhed gentleman to that of a great 
king. Fitted for private life alone, he became a monarch by 
accident and intrigue. | Inſtead of being ſurrounded by ſtateſmen 
and warriors, his court was crowded with miſtreſſes and fa-< 
vourites ; the former of whom ſwallowed up his revenues, while 
the latter prepared new means of diſſipation, and were perpetual - 
ly occupied in deviſing balls, ſhews, and entertainments. 

While the three coaleſced powers were diſmembering his pro- 
vinces, his majeſty was revelling on a penſion beſtowed by one of 
them; and at the time that his ſubjects were periſhing either in 
the field of battle, or on the ſcaffolds erected by the invaders, he 
was ſeen decorated with the Ruſſian order of St. Andrew, ſaun- 
tering amidſt the ſuppliants at the levee of a Viceroy of 235 court 
of St. Peterſburgh. 

In ſhort, Poniatowſky was s unworthy of his high ſtation. He 
entertained a preſentiment that he ſhould die a violent death 3, 


and was expoſed to perpetual fears, on account of a life which he 


One of the 676 aQs of big reign was to releaſe the gallant and unfortunate 
Koſciuſko from that bondage to which he bad been condemned, 2 aſpiring to free 
his native country from the-moſt degrading ſervitude, 

+ Scaniflaus was intimately acquainted witt.Engliſh 4 and particularly fond 
of the works of the late Dr. Johnſon. It is a fact that has eſcaped the notice of his la- 
borious biographer, that the Poliſh minifter at the court of London waited upon Dr. 
J. in the name of the king, and expreſſed his majeſty's ang for his talents. 

t Wrazall's Meinoirs of the Court of Berlin, | 


"7 ES could 


. 0 inf. 

dould not prefervi, and of a crowti which he deve unt to 

wear, and of which he was at length bereaved, notwithſtanding 
de diſgraceful ſderifices he had made to preſerve it. 

: + Had Staniſlaus poſſeſſed the virtues of a hero, he might have 
immortalized his own name, and freed his country from its op- 

preſſors; but he was a weak prince, who neither challenges our 
admiration nor our eſteem; whoſe character was deficient in 
every thing that conſtitutes a great ſovereign ; and whoſe name 
will occupy a I 2 5 the catalogue 1 worthleſs 
kings. | | | 
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Ir but ſeldom Bap chat our country pemiemen e 
a taſte for literature, or devote a portion of their time to the ſci- 
"ences. Their exertions are generally confined to field ſports, all 
of which are cruel, being calculated for the deſtruction of their 
fellow animals; and when they act in the charaQeer of magiſ- 
trates, their zeal.is too frequently directed againſt the petty de- 
linquencies of their leſs fortunate neighbours, whoſe ſole crime 
conſiſts in their poverty ; for it is a ſhamefal feature in our game 
laws, that what is no offence in a man of a hundred pounds per 
annum, or the ſon of an eſquire, or one of higher degree, is 
attended with penalties, and perhaps impriſonment, to the off- 
' ſpring of a peaſant*, Perſons of this deſcription of courſe fink 
into the Oil that bears them with reluQance, and rot in com- 


joſinuate aught againſt that honourable claſs of country 


lt is not here meant 
time to the improvement of their eſtates and the conſe» 


gentlemen who devote th 


quent benefit of the nation; but ſurely it cennot be conſidered - as reprebenfible 


to attack mere ſportſmen, who are perpetually perſecuting the game and the pea- 
ſantty; who boaſt of the number of birds they themſelves put to death in the courſe 


of a day, and yet deem it 3 in a yeoman to 9 
child! 


- * s ho ; | 
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— bored companions—their Hounds, their horſes, - 
and their ' gamekeepers, without being mourned by any except | 
their own immediate relatives and dependants, or . e by 


even the accidental mention of hiſtory or biography. 

But wien men of property devote their time and their for- . 
tunes to the purſuit of literature; when they inveftigate the 
hiſtory of nature, and extend the boundaries of ſcience ; they . 
demand our reſpect during their exiſtence, and excite our tears 
when they are no more. And be it recorded to the honour of 
the preſent age; that, notwithſtanding the alluring difipation of 
a town life, and the uſual employment of one ſpent wholly i in 
the country, no period of our hiſtory can boaſt of a greater num- 
ber of men who have relinquiſhed every ſubordinate gratification, 
and deliveped themſelves up to the cultivation of the human i in 
tellect. 

Among A: as Are enti tle” to this honourable NAM) the 
ſubje&t of theſe 1 memoirs holds a conſpicuous place, and an at- 
tempt ſhall he made in this article to defcribe and illuſtrate his 
labours, without being tempted by our : adeniration to ' conceal, of 
even to extenuate, his foibles. © 

Patt of the ancient inhabitants of this ind Ihr thus | 
driven before the conquering ſword of the unſparing Saxons, took 
refuge in Wales, where they and their deſcendants ſturdily main- 
tained their rights and independence for ages. This circumſtance 
has contributed not a little to exalt their notions of family gran 
deur, and to render them doaſtful of their birth. Indeed, a far 
more poliſhed nation was not exempt from this vanity, for the 
Athenians, who exulted at the idea of being the primeval inhabi- 
tants of Greece, and pretended to be produced from the ſame 
earth they inhabited, wore golden graſshoppers in their hair, as 
badges of honour : thus diſtinguiſhing themſelves from every 
other people, by means of inſets fei to be ſprung, like 


themſelves, from the foil. Mr. Pennant, Who appears not 
to have been wholly free from a fimilar propenfity, was 
2 Cambro-Briton, having been born at Downing, or, more 
properlY, Eden Owain houſe, in the pariſh of Whiteford, 
82 N in 
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in Flintſhire, June 14; 1726, O. S. * With an accuracy. 
that deſcends to the minuteſt particulars, he himſelf tells us *, 
that he firſt ſaw the light in the © yellow room,” and that the 
celebrated Mrs. Clayton, of Shrewſbury, uſhered him into the 
world, and delivered him to Miſs Jenny Parry of Merton, in the 
fame pariſh, Who te her dying day never failed to exclaim, on 
- ſeeing him, Ah! you rogue, 1 remember you when you 
had not a ſhirt to your back,” 
From the ſame ſource we learn that the family of the Pennants 
ranks high in the annals of Welſh genealogy, and that his houſe 
was always conſidered the Pen-cenedI, or chief of the clan. 
The very name itſelf denotes command and eminence, although 
it is not to be found among the five royal tribes of Cambria, or 
the fifteen tribes of nobles of N orth Wales; a ſixteenth, how- 
ever, that of the March, or Lluytb Maelor, ſeems to have been 
added, for the expreſs. purpoſe of .illuſtrating it and its allies +. 
Tudor Trevor, the chieftain, was the ſon of Yngr ap Cadfarch, 
deſcended from Cadell Deurnllug, king of Powys, who is ſaid to | 
have been the founder of, and to have reſided at Whittington 
caſtle, which appertained to his poſterity for many ages. His 
mother was Rhiengar, daughter to Lluddocca ap Caradoc 7 reich- 
fras, earl of Hereford, who was one of the knights of Ling Ar- 
thur's round table. 
Tudor had large poſſeſſions in Herefordſhire, as $6" as in 
that country called Ferhys, lying between the rivers Wye and 
Severne, in right of his mother. He was contemporary with 
Howel Dda, king of Wales, whoſe daughter” Angahard he mar- 
ried, .and by whom he had three ſons and one daughter. Powell, 
of Edenhope, in his Pentarchia, deſcribes his arms in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


* Hi. of the pariſhes of White ford and Holywell, p. 2 
+ The author thought M bis deſcent could be traced, on Wellh authorities, up 


to the princes of Powis, to Ryualhon Conwyn, prince of North Wales, from Roderis 
the Great, and from Cadwaliader, and finally from Vortigern. On the other hand, 
the Englith nme a recurrence to Jon a Gaunt, _ 
guerots | 


« Erminiis 
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« Erminiis fulgens Theodori parma Trevori, Nin 
Dat rapidum fulvumque finiſtro verte leonem ; 
©, * Moſtonis ſunt nota ſatis, fimul arma Trevoris f.“ 


We muſt now take a leap from the remote periods of antiquity 
into modern times, as the biographer cannot find any materials 
during many intermediate cefituries; we, however, learn that 
David Pennant was ſheriff of Flint in 1643, and here we will 


permit the ſubject of this memoir to | deſcribe * immediate 
anceſtors i in his own word: e 


My great, great grandfather was an officer in the garriſon of 
Denbigh, when it was beſieged and taken by my maternal great, 


great grandfather, general Mytton. My loyal anceſtor ſuffered - «4. — 

here a long impriſonment. Bychton was plundered ; and the | 

diſtreſs of the family ſo great, that he was kept from ſtarving by 

the force of conjugal affection; for his wife often walked with a 

bag of oatmeal from the pariſh of Whiteford to Denbigh, to 

relieve his wants.” The next we meet with, is major Hugh 

Pennant, who is termed ** a brave and faithful officer in the royal 

army ſerving in North Wales; and it muſt not be omitted, 

that he was married to Margaret Aungier, baroneſs of Longford, 

one of the daughters of Sir Thomas Cave of Slimford, in the | 

county of Northampton, knight, We alſo hear of Pyers Pen- | 
nant, whoſe wife was one of the celebrated ſeven ſiſters of the - 


Freren genealogy ſhould be ba to the reader, ws here 
preſent him with 


% Deſcendants extant in the male line : 
« Viſcount I and baron Trevor. 
46 Mouſtyns.. $0000 do 00,00 of Moſtyn, 


ik 


£+ „„ %%% ++ 4+ „6 A042 .. of Trelacre, } Daene. 


·2***ä .. of Bryngwyn. 
* 0*2 5 90 0 - of Hegroit, 
oc Pennant... „ „ „„ EEE „„ „ e of Bychton. 


on % Richard nad oion bois. „ 
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houſe of Gwyſanney, all of whom' married about the-ſame time, 
and all became widows, and, what is ſtill more wonders valy | 
two of them renewed their nuptial vows. | | 
Peter Pennant, Mr. Pennant's grandfather, accepted _ a com- 
miſſion in the army, in the reign. of Anne, ſerved. during the 
ſiege of Bruſſels, and retired in diſguſt, on account of the 
behaviour of his colonel, Sir Thomas Pendergaſt, who declined 
to give him Gatisfaftion. The uncle of Peter reſided at Chelſea ; 
* « where,” ſays Mr. Pennant. my father told me he was fre- 
quently taken by him to the“ coffee-houſe, and there he uſed to 
ſee poor Richard Cromwell, a little, and very neat old man, with 
a moſt placid countenance, the effect of his innocent and unam- 
bitious life. ; 
We now come to bis own ag whoſe picture is wt 
in the family, with the head encircled in a long flowing wig, in 
which he was painted at the age of fifteen; his education had 
been neglected, but we are aſſured that he was abnormis ſapiens, 
and poſſeſſed the beſt of hearts As for his mother, ſhe was 
third daughter of Richard Mytten, Eſq. of Halſton, one of fif- 
teen children, by Arabella, eldeſt daughter of Sir John Honblon, 
lord mayor of London in 1695, lord of the admiralty in the 
time of king William, and the firſt governor of the bank of 
of England. 
The direct deſcent has been thus briefly ſketched ; Norroy, or 
Clarencieux, could alone purſue the mazes of the collateral 
branches from John Pennant +, “who had a ſerpent in his heart! 
do the perſon of the name of Pennant, who introduced the. par- 
cel poſt.” We may, however, be permitted to mention, that one 
of them, William Pennant, ſecond fon to Hugh Pennant of 
Bychton, by Sionet, daughter of Richard ap Howe] ap Mofton, 


* « Mr, Pennant imagines (ſee the . Hiſtory of. the Pariſhes of Whiteford and 
Holywell, p. 13) that the coffee-houſe here mentioned, was Don Saltero's, which 
bat been ſhut up, and all the ties diſperſed, in nouns of { a ſale that took 
place on the premiſes, in the be ing of this year, 1799. b 
- + See A moſt certain and true Relation of a-ſtrange. e AIDE; 
in the leſt Ventricle of the Heart of Joha Pennant, Gentleman, of the age of twenty · 
one Years. By Edward May, IO xa ths and Phyſick, &c, 1639.” 
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condeſcended to. enrich himſelf and family by keeping a ſhop 
at the fign of the Queen's Head in Smithfield ; but there is an 
attempt to render even this tradeſman illuſtrious by an approxi- 
mation to greatneſs, for it is hinted that he probably was goldfmith 
and jeweller to the royal family. 

After this diſcuſſion, in which we have endeavoured exattly 


| to follow the authorities preſented by the deceaſed, we now re- 


turn to himſelf. 


No ſooner. was an. heir given to the family, FUR in Kut ra 


to ancient cuſtom, he was put out to nurſe at a neighbourin; 

farm houſe, called. Ern a little building covered with thatch, 
D dignified with any other appellation than that of à cottage. The 
nurſe's maiden name was Pennant, and, although not a ſingle 


word relative to that ſubje& i is mentioned here, ſhe doubleſs con- | 


ſidered herſelf a relation of the family, and notwithſtanding ſhe 
had long paſſed by the name of Pierce, which was that of her 
huſband, a freeholder of above a hundred a year, ſhe from that 


inſtant reſumed her original one, By this foſter-mather, a title 


which formerly conferred a ſpecies of affinity in Wales, the boy 
ſeems to have been reared with great care until the time for 


weaning him arrived, at which period he was doubtleſs ſent back 


to his father's houſe. 


No ſooner had he attained a ene age, than young Pennant 


repaired to Wrexham, i inthe county of Denbigh, where he receiv- 
ed the firſt rudiments of his education; thence he was removed to 
Fulham, in the vicinity of the metropolis, and was put under. the 
care of Mr. Croft, a ſchoolmaſter of ſome celebrity, with whom 
he reſided until he was deemed fit for the univerſity. Oxford 


was choſen, on this occaſiqn, in preference to Cambridge, doubt- g 


leſs from family predilection; there he remained during a con- 
ſiderable time, and afterwards obtained the degree of LL: > 

Within the walls of Oriel college he applied himſelf, among 
other branches of knowledge, to the My of Juriſprudence, it 
being the deſign of his father to bring him up to the bar: but 


r pe BA Ty me as a profeſſion, 


* In 1771. 
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or even entered himſelf of any of the inns of court, which is a 
Preparatory ſtep, and one abſolutely indiſpenſable to all ſuch as 
are defirous of pleading in our municipal courts. 

His mind, indeed, had taken another bent, for at a very RY 
age he had imbibed a ſtrong predilection for natural hiſtory, in 
conſequence of a trifling accident“; and this OR de- 
eided his future purſuits in life. 

Wher only twenty years of age he commenced his travels, 
in a very proper manner, by viſiting his native country before he 
made himſelf acquainted with foreign lands ; thus differing greatly 
from ſuch as attain, in early life, a better notion of the climate, 
ſoil, culture, natural productions, and curioſities of France and 
Italy, where they are mere birds of paſſage, than of Great Bri- 
tain, where they are deſtined to ſpend the remainder of — 
lives. | 
Mr. Pennant made a tour into Cornwall, from Oxford, in 
1746 or 1747, in the courſe of which he paid a viſit to, and re- 
ſided during ſome time at the houſe of Dr. William Borlaſe of 
Ludgvan, who in the kindeſt manner made him acquainted with 
every thing worthy of notice; and it was in that county, ſo ce- 
lebrated for its ſubterraneous riches, that he firſt conceived a ſtrong 
paſſion for every thing that appertained to the mineral kingdom. 
The knowledge obtained on this occaſion, not only proved ſer- 
viceable to him as a naturaliſt, but, in all probability, tended not 
a little tb regulate his conduct as a proprietor of mines. 

Soon after this, moſt probably on leaving the univerſity, he 
ſeems to have returned to Downing, where he reſided, occa- 
ſionally with his father. Certain it is that he was there April 
2, 1750, for on that day an earthquake was felt, not only 
throughout the pariſh of Whiteford, but all the mineral diſtrict; 
and the event was fo forcibly impreſſed on his mind, that he tranſ- 


A preſent of the Ornithology of Francis Willughby, eſq. made to me when 1 was 
about the age of twelve, by my kinſman, the late John Saliſbuty, eſq. of Backegraig, 
in the county of Flint, father of the fair and celebrated writer, Mrs. Piozzi, firſt gave 
ne a taſte: for that ſtudy, and incidentally alſo for that of natural hiſtory in _"_ 
which 1 bave ſince purſued with my conſtitutional ardor.” f 
R Life of the late T. Pennant, Ef. p. 1 
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mitted the PD to his maternal uncle, James Mytt6n, «hq. * 


This, which was publiſhed unknown to the writer, was the firſt 

of his compoſitions that ever appeared in print. 15 
Having a turn for the ſtudy of antiquities, 'on the 21ſt of 

November, 17 54, he was elected a fellow of the ſociety of anti- 


quaries ; but he n his name in 2760; ſoon after T_ firſt 


ny | 
During the ſummer of the ſame year, our naturaliſt deter- 


mined to make himſelf acquainted with the fiſter kingdom. 


He accordingly failed for Dublin, and after a ſhort ſtay there, vi- 
ſited Ballicaſtle, the Giant's Cauſeway, Colraine, the extremity 
of the county of Donegal, Londonderry, Strabone, Inniſkillen, 
Caſhel, Waterford, and Kilkenny, whence be repaired once 
more to the metropolis. The particulars of his journey were 


never made public; this ſeems to have pr6ceeded from the hoſ- 


pitality which he every where experienced, for - ſuch was the 
conviviality of the country,“ ſays he, that my journey proved 
as maigre as my entertainment was gras, ſo it never was a diſh 
fit to be offered to the public.” | 

He however ſeems not to have been wholly indifferent to 
fame, for in 1756 he publiſhed a paper in the Philoſophical 
TranſaQtions+, on ſeveral coralloid bodies he had collected at 
Coalbrook Dale, in Shropſhire. This was accompanied by a 


plate engraved by Watkin Williams, a perſon who reſided at - 
Downing, in the capacity of an humble companion to his father. 


In the mean time his paſſion for natural hiſtory had induced 
him to cultivate an acquaintance with the learned and elaborate 
Swede, whoſe ſtudies have tended ſo much to ſimplify, arrange, and 


illuſtrate this branch of ſcience. He had accordingly commenc- 


ed a correſpondence with him in the year 1755, and tranſmitted © - 


an account of a recent concha anomia, which he found adhering 
to a plant of the Norwegian ſeas, ſent him by biſhop Pontop- 


pidan. It was in conſequence of this intercourſe that Mr. 


Pennant received what he conſidered as the firſt and greateſt of 


all his literary honours; for in 1757 he was elected a member 


See Phil, Tranf, vol. x. of Abrid. p. 11. + See vol. xlix. p. 523. 
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. of the royal. ſociety of Upfal, at the expreſs inflance of the itluf- 


- trious Linnæus“, with whom he continued to communicate 
until age and infirmities obliged the former to deſiſt. 


In 1759 our naturaliſt began to bethink himſelf of the com- 
forts of matrimony, and he accordingly took to himſelf a wife. 
The lady pitched upon, on this occaſion, and to whom he ap- 
pears to have been rather attached by ſentiment than the uſual 
ſordid confiderations of intereſt, was Miſs Falconer of Cheſter. 
He now ſuppoſed himſelf ſettled for life, and his circumſtances . 
being rather narrow, he gave up all thoughts of viſiting the me- 
tropolis, or making any of his accuſtomed journies. Accordingly, 
in 1761, be repaired to Bychton, the primeval ſeat of his family, 
which had been built early in the ſixteenth century, and al- 
though the habitation of a gentleman of middling eſtate in thoſe 
fimple days, had of late been inhabited by a farmer, and ſeems, 
in point of magnificence, to have poſſeſſed but little reſemblance 
to the Llys, or palace, of the ancient Welſh princes. 

But although Mr. Pennant now reſided wholly in the coun- 


try, he had not reſigned his attachment to natural hiſtory, 
On the contrary,-in 1961, he began his © Britiſh Zoology,” 


which, when completed, conſiſted of one hundred and thirty-two 
plates on imperial paper. Peter Pallou was the painter of the 


various ſubjects, and he is repreſented as an excellent artiſt, but 
rather too fond of gaudy colouring. The engraver was Mazel, 


to whoſe {kill and integrity he bears the moſt unequivocal teſti- 
mony. George Edwards, the celebrated ornithologiſt, at firſt 


conceived ſome jealouſy of this undertaking, but it ſoon ſubſided 


into friendſhip, and he preſented many original drawings to our 
author. This work, to the expence of which ' ſeveral gentle- 
men contributed, does not appear to have ſucceeded equal to his 
expectations, in conſequence of his uſing a folio inſtead of a 


quarto page. He, however, behaved nobly on the occaſion, for 


Hane,“ ſoys the great naturaliſt, 10 recitavi in ſocietatis rẽgiæ Upſalienfis, 
publico conſeſſu, 1757, d. 17 Februarii, quam college et ſocii omnes avidiflime ex- 
cipiebant, et mirati ſunt; re quoque eodum die membram præfatæ ſocietates unani- 


mo confenſu eligere omnes, et mihi ia mandatis dedere hoc tibi bõgniſicandi: probe 


perſuaſi te excepturum hoc eorum officium bene volè, ab amorem 1 ers! in ſeien- 
tias, et omnia que uſui publico inſerviant.” 
; 12 ; he 
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be dolicated the profits ifing froin the ſale to the beef of th 
Welſh charity ſchool, near Gray's-Inn, London. 15 

On his father's death, which occurred January 1, 168 in 
the ſcventy-eighth- year of his age, be left the crazy manſion of | 
his anceſtors, and removed to the more modern and more com- 
fortable houſe * at Downing. It conſiſts, beſides bedchambers, of 
2 hall, a library thirty feet by eighteen, à drawing room, a 
ſmoking and tea room, and a parlour, capable of containing more 
| guelts than he ever wiſhed to ſee at a time, it being his maxim, 
ſeptem, conurvium ; novem convicium. 

Having found a rich mine of lead on his eſtate, he inſtantly 
ſet about improving the houſe and adjacent grounds, both of 
which were © defaced by a vile road that led to the hamlet of 
 Gwibnant,” or the Meandering Glen.” As the demeſne was 

planted up to the very door, he informs us that he removed- the 
gloom, and let in the light, the air, and the proſpect, with the 
axe; and, in conſequence of a friendly exchange with Sir Roger 
Moſtyn, enlarged the fine ſcenery of the broken grounds, the 
woods, and the water. In ſhort, he continued to form very ex- 
tenſive walks along the fine ſwelling lands, beneath the ſhady - 
depth of the glens, and through the verdant meads which mean- 
der to the ſhore. The views are various towards the hills, and 
the ancient Pharos on Garreg; the dreary woodleſs track of 
Wiral, one of the Cheſhire hundreds, ſtretching towards the 
capital of the county, checquered with alternate ſpots of heath 
and corn, is cheerleſs; but the fea proſpect, we are told, is ani- 
mated with the numerous fleets entering into and failing out of 
the port of Liverpool, which from a fiſhing town has ſuddenly 
ſtarted into an emporium. ' In the near view below the houſe, 
he alſo contrived, by the converſion of ſome of his minerals into 
brick and mortar, to turn a deſerted mill into the abbey of Mo- 
landina, by way of a trap for antiquaries; this he of courſe con- 
fidered as an innocent impoſture. 

Being now provided with the means of gratifying © one of his 

favourite * and incited perhaps by a recent domeſtic ca- 
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lamity—the loſs of a good and amiable wife—he determined to 
travel on the continent. He accordingly left London, February 
19. 1765*, repaired. to France, paſſed through St. Omer's, - 
Aire, Arras, Perron, and acroſs the great foreſt to Chantilli; 
and thence to Paris. While there, he was fortunate enough 
io form an acquaintance with the celebrated count de Buffon, 
who treated him with great politeneſs and attention, notwith- 
Nanding Mr. Pennant had made a. compariſon, in his Britiſh 
Zoology, between this philoſophical foreigner and his own coun- 
tryman, the religious Mr. Ray, highly diſadvantageous to the 
former. He attributes the reply of the French naturaliſt to his 
irritability, but ſurely the original offence was committed on the 
part of the Engliſh naturaliſt, who it ſeems could not make men- 
tion even of a mole, without a perſonal attack on the opinions of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious ornaments of ſcience in modern days. 
He probably relented,“ ſays our author, ** for in the fol- 
lowing volumes of the Hiſtoire Naturelle des Oiſeaux, he fre- 
- quently made uſe of my authority, which fully atoned for ahaſly 
and miſguided fit of paſſion. I did not wiſh'to quarrel with a gen- 
tleman I truly eſteemed, yet, unwilling to remain quite paflire, 
in my index to his admirable works, and the Planches Enlumintes, 
I did venture to repel his principal, charge, and con amore to re- 
taliate on my illuſtrious aſſailant. Our blows were light, and . 
hope that neither of us felt any material injury. 
« I muſt'blame the comte,“ adds he, for ſuppreſſing his 
acknowledgment of ſeveral communications of animals which 
I ſent to him for the illuſtration of his Hiſtoire Naturelle. One 
was his conguar noir, Suppl. iii. 223. tab. Ixii. ; my juguar, or 
black tiger, Hiſt. Quad. 1. No. 190. Another was the drawing 
of his iſatis, Suppl. iii, tab. xvii. which he attributes to good 
Peter Collinſon. The third was his chacal adive of the ſame 
work, p. 112. tab. vi.; and my Barbary fox, Hiſt. Quad 1 No. 
171, of which 1 furniſhed him with the deſigns. Theſe are no 
great matters; I lament 2 only as ſmall defeQts i in a great 
character“. 
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On his way to the ſouth of. France, our traveller viſited Mon- 
| bard i in Burgundy, the ſcat of the count, where he paſſed a few 
days ; : at Ferney, in the extremity of the ſame grovince, he paid 
his reſpeQts to Voltaire, who was uncommon]y entertaining; and 
in his attempts at Engliſh, ſatisfied his gueſt that he was per- 
feftly maſter of all our oaths. 

After a few days ſtay at Lyons, Mr. Pennant ſet off for Gre- 
noble, and the Grand Chartreuſe ;, then repaired to Chamberry, 
and Geneva, and rambled over the greater part of Switzerland. 
There alſo he formed. an acquaintance with' men of talents ; for 
at Bern he had an interview with: baron Haller, and at Zurich 
ſaw the two Geſners, the poet and the naturaliſt, the latter of 
whom was deſcended from the great Conrad Geſner. 

Soon after this he repaired to Germany, viſited Ulm, Augſ- 


burg, Donawert, Erlang, Bamberg, Frankfort, and Nuremberg. 
In the laſt of theſe cities, he paid a viſit to Dr. Frew, whom he 


repreſents as a venerable patron of natural hiſtory. . : 

After a voyage along the Rhine from Mentz to Cologne, he 
proceeded to Duſſeldorff, entered Holland, and reſided for ſome 
time at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, &c. At the Hague he got ac- 
Juainted with the celebrated Dr. Pallas, who afterwards diſtin- 
5 guiſhed himſelf in-the ſervice of the empreſs of Ruſſia, by whom 
he was ſent on a philoſophical miſſion through, the moſt diſtant 
parts of her extenſive empire. This interview with the Ger- 
man naturaliſt, forms a kind of epoch; in the literary Iiſe of our 
countryman, for it gave riſe to his ſynopſis of quadrupeds. In the 
ſame country; but in a different part of it“, be alſo ſaw Dr. 


Lawrence Theodore Gronoyius, with whom he appears to haye | 


kept up a correſpondence. | 

On his return to England, Mr. Pennant finiſhed his 3 
a a work which had been interrupted by his journey, and in about 
two years afterwards he was elected a fellow of the royal. ſo- 


ciety +. 


In 1768, at 55 requeſt of Mr. Benjamin White, bookſeller 
of Fleet-ſtreet, the Britiſh Zoology was republiſhed, in two 


At Leyden. a + February 26, 767. 
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volumes JUNE, illuſtrated with ſeventeen plates for his p per- 
mĩſſion on this occaſion he received one hundred pounds, which 
ne moſt generouſly veſted in truſtees for the Welſh charity 
ſchool. Much about the fame time Mr. Pennant was gratified 
by ſeeing the folio edition tranſlated-into German and Latin, by 


M. de Murre of Nuremberg, with the plates copied and colour- 
ed by ingenious foreign artiſts. 


He appears about this period to have viſited London, for we 
find that on March I9, 1765, Mr. now Sir Joſeph Banks, called 
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at his lodgings in St. James's-ſtreet, and preſented him with that . 


ſcarce book . Turner de Avibus.” In 1768, the ſame gentle- 


man communicated to our naturaliſt a new ſpecies of penguin, 


brought by captain Macbride from the Falkland iſlands, On this 


he drew up an account of it, and all the other ſpecies then 
known, which he preſented to the royal ſoiety; it was accord 
ing read before them, and publiſhed by their orders *. An un- 


| happy interruption took place in the friendſhip between theſe | 
two able men, but it, recommenced, to the mutual honour and 


content of both parties, in 1790, and continued unbroken until 
diſſevered by death. In May 1768, Mr. Pennant had paid a 
viſit to the preſident of the royal ſociety at Reveſby Abbey, in 
Lincolnſhire, during which he made many important obſerva- 
tions on the zoology of the country, being alſiſted on this occa- 
ſion by the liberal and enlightened communications of his hoſt. 
Our author” $ mind being always! in a progreſſive Nate, the 
limits of his native Britain, could. r no longer retain is ardour; 
accordingly, in 1769, he forined the idea of an Indian zoology, 
an undertaking to which he was chiefly induced by the novelty 
of the ſubject, and his intimacy with John Gideon Loton, eſq. 
who had long been governor in ſeveral of the Dutch iſlands of 


the Indian ocean, and had employed artiſts on the ſpot to de- 


lineate the birds of the country, and other ſubjects of natural 
| hiſtory. In conſequence of the _—_ liberal conduct of this 
. gentleman 


® See vol. viii. 


+ John Gideon Loton, eſq. was a Dutchman, * deen born at Utrecht, in 
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gentleman the work was immediately undertaken, and twelve - | 
plates in ſmall folio were engraved at the joint expence of Mr. 


Loten, Sir Joſeph Banks, and Mr. Pennant, the laſt of whom 
added deſcriptions and little effays. A ſtop, however, was put to 
the publication, in conſequence of ſome ttiſſing accident, and at 
length, on the recommendation of our naturalift, the plates, with 
three more executed at his own expence, were preſented 40 Joha 


Reinhold Forſter, the celebrated circummavigator, who carried! 


them to the continent, tranſlated the letter preſs into Latin and 
German, and publiſhed the whole at Halle in Saxony, in 1781; 
not, however, until he had drawn up, and. added a moſt inge- 


nious diſſertation on the climate, winds, and foil of India, and 


another on the birds of Paradiſe, ſince well known: to modern 


menen | 


| goon. 
Mr. Pennant's reputation was now do well eſtabliſhed boch 2t 


Home and abroad, that learned ſocieties of all kinds were anxious = 


to nominate him one of their aſſociates; accordingly, in March 


1769, he was elected a member; of the royal aeademy of 'ſciences - 
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this iſland, and accordingly, in the coutfe of 1771, the undertook | 
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He went to Lodia 3 in 1758, and l fernrat of the higheſ Sees er Batavia, 
C-ylon, and Celebes. 

Being greatly attached to the ſtudy of dirt hiftory, he . eſtabliſhed a botanical 
garden at Columbo, and employed both Europeans and natives to make drawings af 
the various beads, birds, fiſhes, inſets, Ke. of the country, Theſe, on his return 
to Eurape, in 1768, he liberally communicated to artiſts of worth and eminence, and 
even contributed to the engraving of them for works of public ntility. 

After remaining ſeveral years in England, where he married his ſecond wife, he re- 
turned to Holland, died in his native city, February 25, 1789, aged eighty, a and was 

interred in St. Jacob's church there. 
A magnificent cenotaph, by Banks, was erected to his memory, in 1795, in the 
north aiſle of 3 Abbey. 
| under 
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under the title of. A Tour in Scotland,” and ſuch was the fa> 
vourable reception it experienced, that the whole impreſſion was 


purchaſed, and another immediately printed and ſold. He ſeem- 


ed to think, that before this epoch North Britain was as little 
known to the Engliſh nation as Kamtſchatka; the truth, how- 
ever, is, that it had been often viſited and deſcribed, but he 


brought home a more favourable account than preceding tra- 


vellers, and contributed not a little to raiſe the eſtimation of 


Scotland in the eyes of its own inhabitants, as well as thoſe of 


other parts of the world. While his thoughts were thus lauda- 


bly directed towards one part of the iſland, he was not forgotten 


in another, as the univerſity of Oxford had for ſome time medi- 


tated to beſtqw a degree on him, and one was accordingly con- 
ferred in full convocation, May 11, 17/7. a 


In the autumn of the ſame year he took a journey from 


Flintſhire to London, on purpoſe to congtatulate Sir Joſeph | 
Banks and Dr. Solander on their arrival from the circumnavi- 


gation of the globe. On his return he had an interview with 
father Falkener, the Jeſuit, who had paſſed thirty- eight years 
in Patagonia; and he became ſo thoroughly ſatisfied of the ex · 
iſtence of a race of ſuperior ſtature, in conſequence of his ſtate- 
ments, and thoſe of admiral Byron, that he entered warmly into 
the controverſy. Magellan, the celebrated navigator, firſt diſ- 
covered a ſingle individual on the banks of the river La Plata, 
and great numbers of them afterwards appeared during his ſtay at 
Port St. Julian, in 1519. Other Europeans alſo ſaw ſome 
tall men, but did not meaſure their height, and the whole began 
to be diſcredited as a fable, until the time that Byron viſited 


- thoſe ſeas, when Mr. Clarke, an officer who accompanied him, 
and afterwards commanded the Diſcovery in captain Cook's laſt 
voyage, aſſerted on his return that none of them were lower than 


eight feet, and that ſome even exceeded nine . According to 
Mr. Falkener, the talleſt which he meaſured were ſeven feet 


eight inches high; and the common or middle ſize was fix feet. 


But as the ſo of Apt la and a number of other re- 


® Sec Philoſophical TranfaQions for 1767, . 75- 
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ſpettable men, was in expreſs oppoſition to this evidence, 
Mr. Pennant reconciled diſcordant authorities, by making the 
Patagonians a migratory race, ſhifting their quarters occaſionally, 
ſometimes piercing into the interior in ſearch of game, and at 
other times frequenting the ſhores of the ocean for the facility 
of procuring ſalt, and burying their dead within a certain diſ- 
| tance of its waves. It muſt be allowed that the theory, by means 


of which our author ſolved all difficulties, was ingenious ; but it 
muſt at the ſame time be confeſſed, that the exiſtence of theſe 


modern giants, a few accidental diverſities as with us excepted, ſtill 
remains among the problems of natutal biſtory, - 

Mr. Pennant had long ' meditated a work on the ks 
of North America, and had already commenced, by making 


out a liſt of the quadrupeds, birds, and fiſhes. On this occaſion 


he ſeems to have choſen the learned and ingenious Dr. Forſter, - 
whom we have already mentioned, as his coadjutor, and that 


gentleman accordingly publiſhed a catalogue of the animals of the 


tranſatlantic continent in 1771. As this work proved ſucceſsful, 


he enriched the ſucceeding edition with a copious flora. Ever 
active in the cauſe of natural hiſtory, Mr. Pennant, in the courſe 
of that ſame year, laid an account of two new ſpecies of tortoiſes 
before the royal ſociety ; this was well received, and afterwards - 
printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions *. 

In the mean time he was making preparations for another 
journey into Scotland, and a voyage to the Hebrides. He ac- 
cordingly ſet off, May the 18th, 1772, and, after a long and inte- 
reſting tour, returned rich in municipal rewards, almoſt every 
corporation in that part of the kingdom, and among others the 
capital, preſenting him with his freedom. His voyage to the 
Hehrides was not however publiſhed until two years afterwards ; 
it then appeared i in one volume quarto, with forty-four plates. 


He did not viſit the iſland of Staffa, ſo famous for its baſaltic co- 


lumns, but he publiſhed-ſeveral views of them in conſequence of 
the liberality of Sir Joſeph Banks, who touched there in the 
courſe of the ſame year in his voyage to Iceland. 

In 177 3 py the octavo edition of his Genera of Birds ; 
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but this year was not conſigned entirely to cody, for he made a 
northern tour in England, during which he viſited Lancaſhire, 
Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, and ſkirted the weſtern fide of 
the county of York. In this journey he was accompanied by a 
young man whoſe pencil and etching needle were frequently em- 
ployed in his ſervice from the year 1969, when he firſt became 
- acquainted with his merits, until the time of Mr. Pennant's 
death. His name is Moſes Griffith, born in 1749, at Frygain- | 
Houſe, in the pariſh of Bryn Groer, in Llein, in Caernarvon- 
ſmire, and deſcended from poor parents, who afforded him no 

other inſtruction than that of reading and writing; be is a ſelf- 
taught artiſt, and, as he enjoyed and merited Mr. Pennant's praiſe | 
and confidence, it is not to be doubted but that his 4 5 5 ſon 
will make ſome proviſion for him. 

In 1774. Mr. Pennant viſited the Ile of Man, on which oc- 
| caſion he was accompanied by ſeveral of his friends, one of whom, 
the reverend Mr. Davies, returned in the cotitls of the next 
year, at his requeſt, to take a review of the vegetable productions 
of that little ſpot; he obſerved about five hundred and fifty 
plants, and formed a flora of the iſland. In the ſpring of the 
ſame year he made a tour in Northamptonſhire, and the adjacent 
counties, with a view of enlarging his topographical knowledge, 
and paſſed a ſew days with the late dutcheſs dowager of Portland, 
celebrated for her taſte for antiquities and natural hiftory. - © - 

The year 1776 was productive of a journey to Banbury, 
Warwick, Tamworth, &c. which he took in his way home 
from the metropolis ; on this occaſion he narrowly eſcaped from 
a death which would have been admirably ſuited to an antiquary, 
for he examined the old church of Buckingham at eight o'clock 
in the morning of March 26, and it fell before — the ſame 
afternoon 

In 177) he made a tour in Kent, and viſited not only all the 
remarkable places in that county, but all the men eminent for 
their knowledge and attainments in natural hiſtory. He alſo 
publiſhed a fourth volume of the Britiſh Zoology, which in- 
cluded the vermes, and hr raffacroes and rz/taceous animals of 
our iſle, 
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North Wales. In 1781 was publiſhed: the firſt part of the 
ſecond volume, under the title: of + A Journey to Snowdon.” 
On this occaſion it is believed he was aſſiſted, fo far at leaſt as 
concerns the Alpine plants of North Wales, by the reverend 
Mr. Davies; and in all his journies he was attended by the re- 
verend John Lloyd, a native of Llanarmon, and rector of Caer- 


wis, a gentleman well ſkilled in the language and antiquities of 


that part of the iſland in which he happened to be born. 
This was a buſy year, for it was then that a new edition 'of 
his' Synopſis of Quadrupeds, two volumes quarto, made its ap- 
- pearanc: ; as alſo his Free Thoughts on the Militia Laws.“ 
The lacs has been praiſed by many foreigners of diſtinction 
in the annals of literature, and the latter is entitled to the com- 
mendation of every man attached to the rights, the privileges, 
the happineſs, and the comfort of his fellow ſubjects. 
Much about the ſame time he communicated to the royal ſociety 
a paper, afterwards publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, 
' relative to the natural hiſtory and native country of the turkey, 
which he contends to have come from America, and to have been 
unknown before. the diſcovety of that continent. Mr. Daines 
Barrington, who has taken the other fide of the queſtion, aſſerts 
that this fine bird boaſts an eaſtern origin : to this opinion he 


bas no doubt been inclined, in conſequence of the frequent 


mention of the turkey in ſeveral of the TY records of Hin- 
dooſtan. 

Having bent: journals of his various prevegrigations from 
Downing to the capital, Mr. Pennant now formed them into a 
regular work, and in 1782 appeared his Journey from Cheſ- 


ter to London.” In the month of June of the ſucceeding year 


| he made a voyage down the Severn, having taking boat at At- 
cham bridge, near Salop, and landed at Holmsflat. In the courſe 


of this tour he was highly delighted by the pictureſque ſcenery | 


exhibited along the banks of this rive $1 more Ronny the views 
from Buildds to Ombreſly. 


The Arctic Zoology, tuo A quarto, ap in 
318 5 and added CET to the author's fame, for it was ſpeedily 
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tranſlated into French and. German. On this, as on a former 
occaſion, he was greatly aſſiſted by Sir Joſeph Banks, who in 
his voyage to Newfoundland, in 1767, had made himſelf ac- 
quainted with ſeveral new ſpecies of birds, and now e the 
ornithology by a liberal communication. 

A hiatus of two or three years appears about this period in the 
literary life, and even in the literary rambles, of our author; this 
was occaſioned by another © happy marriage. He, however, 
on the return of his ſon David from the continent, in 1787, ſet 
out on a tour to the Land's End. They failed down tlie 
Thames, viſited the dock-yards on the Kentiſh fide, and repaired 
along the ſhore to the extremity of the iſland. 

This may be conſidered as a journey impoſed upon him by 
duty, for it was undertaken by the father from the very laudable 
motive of exhibiting the naval ſtrength and commercial advan- 
tages of his native iſland to a promiſing youth who. bids fair to 
prove a worthy ſucceſſor. So long an abſence from his family 
and uſual place of abode at length became irkſome, and caſt an 
anxiety over his mind which he had not hitherto been accuſtom- 
ed to. 8 

During the unhappy conteſt with the colonies Mr. ebend 
appears to have been on the ſide of coercion ; inſtead of conſider- 
ing the guilt and ſhame attendant on that ſtruggle to have ori- 
ginated in imprudent and diſhoneſt counſels, he ſeemed to think 
that the fault lay with thoſe who were entruſted with the direc- 
tion of our armies. Being deeply impreſſed with this idea, he 
now publiſhed a work entitled ** American Annals, an Incite- 
ment to Parliament Men to inquire into the Conduct of our 
Commanders in the American war.” He has, however, omitted 
this tract in ſubſequent editions of his works, being, as he obſerves 
with much amiable diſcretion, ©* unwilling to revive the me- 
mory of the moſt deplorable event in all the annals of Great 
Britain.“ 


In 1779 the diſcontents of the Ka were grown 0 
gteat ** that he thought it prudent that the county of Flint 
ſhould add its weight to the petitions, ſo that by preyailing on 
government to leſſen every * burden, the minds of the 


people 
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people might be eaſed, and all ill canſequences prevented, fot 
- civil war was almoſt threatened,” Mr. Pennant upon this oc- 
| eafion does not ſeem to have been much in earneſt, for although 
he was ready to ſign a petition, he expreſſed an utter abhorrence 
of a committee which preſented the only eſſectual means of 
enforcing its prayer : but he appears to have afterwards altered 
his opinions relative to this neceſſary mode of giving energy to 
the public ſentiment, when it tended to the advancement of his 
own principles, | 
On the occaſion juſt alluded to Is did intend to deliver a 
ſpeech which he has printed, but he very honeſtly adds, my 
ſpirits failed me.” He appears to have been deſerted at this 
period by the ſticklers ſor American ſubjugation, as the dean of 
St. Aſaph, burning after the glory of uns; propoſed a 
committee, and carried the point “. 

Happily for the intereſts of literature, but a ſmall portion of 
our author's life was dedicated to politics; he was now em- 
ployed on an account of London, for he had been accuſtomed 
during many years to walk about the capital with his note-book 
in his hand, and had collected a variety of materials. In 1990 
appeared the firſt edition. of this work, and in a ſhort time two 
more large impreſſions were called for. Two years after this 
he publiſhed a letter on mail coaches, in the courſe of which he 
detailed the grievances of the Flintſhire peaſantry, who were 
obliged to work on the public roads as hard as if they had been 
ſubjected to the old French corvies. He was alſo of great ſervice 
to the country by puniſhing one of the guards who had com- 
mitted an infraction of the laws; for thoſe fellows had ſuppoſed 
that the royal livery was an exemption from control: but the ſpirit- 
ed conduct of Mr. Pennant, in his character of juſtice of peace, 
ſoon taught them that their ſcarlet coats and blue facings did 
not render them inviolable. 

It was now ſuppoſed that the labours of Mr. Pennant as an 
author had cloſed ; but in 1793 appeared his * Literary Life, 
written by himſelf.” This contains a moſt copious account of his 

writings and peregrinations, beſides a variety of curious particu- | 


8 See Appendix, No. 6, to Mr. Pennant's Literary Life. 
Tt 3 . ; lars 


* 
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lars relative to the genealogy and defcent of all the dien Cambt. 
Britiſh families, which muſt be particularly dear: 
| I bawb h'n caru Cymrte®, 
| A ſpirit of philoſophy has long ſince rendered fimilar ANY 
pucrile on this. ſide the Severn, but we are no doubt conſidered 
as novi homines, in compariſon with thoſe who can trace their pe- 
digree to a period when their remote anceſtors were diftributing 
juſtice to their barbarous followers in a Llys, the magnificence 
of which would have been outrivalled by a GERT barn in 
modern times. 

As the advertiſement prefixed to the laſt work v we have men- 
tioned exhibits a good ſpecimen of the ſtyle and manner of the 
author, we- ſhall inſert it here: 

The title page announces the termination of my Nel 
exiſtence, which took place on March 1, 1791 f. Since that 
period J have glided through the globe a harmleſs ſprite; have 
pervaded the continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and de- 


ſcribed them with the ſame authenticity as Gemelli Careri, or 


many other travellers, ideal or real, who are at this day ral with 
avidity and quoted with faith, 

« My great change is not perceived by mortal eyes. I fein 
haunt the bench of juſtices; I am now active in haſten- 
ing levies: of the generous Britons to the field. However 
unequal, I ſtill retain the ſame zeal in the ſervice of my 


country; and twice ſince my departure have experienced 


human paſſions, and have grown . at injuries offered to 


c To all who love Wales.” | 
+ This undoubtedly alludes to the following determination expreſſed by him on a 


former occaſion: Let me requeſt the good inhabitants of London and Witninfter,” 


ſaid he, „ not to be offended at my having ſtuffed their 1/iad into a nutthelt : the 
account of the city of London, and liberties of Weſtminſter, into a quarto volume. 1 
have condenſed into it all I could, omitted nothing that ſuggeſted irſelf, nor ampli. 
fied any thing to make it a guinea beok. In a word, it is done in my own manner, 


from which I am grown too old to depart, I feel within myſelf a certain monitor 


that warns me to hang up my pen in ume before its powers are weakened, and ren- 
dered viſibly impaired. 

«I wait not for the admonition of friends. I have the archbiſhop of Grenadai in my 
eye; ind fear the imbecility of human nature might produce in long worn age the 


ſame treatment of my kind adviſers as poor Gil Blas had from his moſt reverend pa- 


tron. My literary bequeſts to future times, and more ſerious concerns muſt occupy 
the remnant of my days, This cloſes my public labours,” Preface to © London." 
| e | | w 


- 
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my native land; or have incited a vigorous e the 
lunatic deſigns of enthuſiaſtic tyranny, or the preſumptuous 
plans of fanatical athieſts, to ſpread their reign and force their 
tenets on the contented moral part of their fellow creatures. 
May I remain - poſſeſſed with the fame paſſions till the great 
Exorc1sT lay me for ever. The two laſt numbers in the fol- 
lowing pages are my polt-exiſtent performances. . Surviving : 
friends, {mile on the rt ears enemy, if any I can 
Now have, forgive-my errors ! 

66 2 manes ne lædo meas. 


40 TronAs PENNANT.” oY 


| Je was now iiigincd wat the pen of our author had been 
66 hung up for ever; this, however, was not the caſe, notwith+ 
ſtanding his own alluſion to the archbiſhop of Grenada, for the 
year 1796 uſhered in © The Hiſtory of the Pariſhes of Whites 
ford and Holywell,” much to the ſatisfaction of the public, and 
the entertainment of thoſe: devoted to topographical knowledge, 
As there is ſomething novel i in the preface, it . be inſerted 
pere n 


4 


 « RESURGAP 
„Thomas PENNANT,” 


$6 Downing, ' 


Abril 6, 2 P. M. 1195.” 


Mr. Pennant having thus ariſen from the dead, it was not to be 

| ſuppoſed that the ghoſt of an author could be ſo eaſily laid. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1798, we find him continuing his career by the 
publication of two ſplendid volumes, entitled The View of 
Hindooſtan.” It is to be obſerved, however, that on this occa- 
ſion he acted the part of an editor rather than an author; for 
theſe volumes form part of a ſtupendous work, undertaken by. 
him, and partly, if not wholly, completed many years before *. 


* With the exeception of Vol. I. they occupled four years of his life j apd us they 
may ſoon, be expected to make their appearance the following account will not be 
Miſplaced here. 

Tt4 Vol. 
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In the courſe of his inquiries he had collected every FOG 
tion from books, ancient and modern, and from living travellers 
of the moſt reſpectable characters. He had alſo illuſtrated this 
great undertaking at a prodigious expence, by charts, maps, 
drawings, &c. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Hindooſtan ſhould be accompanied dy very fine 
engravings. They are in number twenty-three, all executed by 
able artiſts, and among other rare productions, is exhibited a very 
fine ſpecimen of that beautiful bird the Napaul pheaſant. 
L had many ſolicitations. from my friends,” ſays he in his 
preface, and a few wiſhes from perſons unknown, delivered in 
the public prints, to commit to the preſs a part, in the forming 
which the poſthumous volumes might hereafter make their ap- 
pearance. I might have pleaded the imprudence of the attempt 
at my time of life, of begwning'( ſo arduous an ING? in 
my ſeventy-firſt year. | 
I happily, till very lately, had ſcarcely any admonition of 
the advanced ſeaſon, Langer? into the ſea of op and with 


fit is 
vol. 1. will 5 che beck to ls Atctie Zoology, fo as to FR it unite 
with China. An account will alſo be given of the coaſts of Americas and the internal 
- dominions of the United States, &c. 

Vol: II. will deſcribe the Kentiſh tour made by the author, in company with his 
ſon, including a voyage, if it * be ſo called, from the Yoo ſtairs, where they 
rok boat, to Dartford creek. 

Vol. III. and IV. congain a journey along the frontiers of France, "596 Calais to 
the frontiers of Spain, with three digreſſions into the interiour of the country. 


Vol. V. Spain and Portugal, This volume contains many valyable drawings of the 
birds and fiſhes of Gibraltar, peat by * late reverend Mr. John White, 
Jong re ſident in that fortreſs. + 

Vol. VI. Southern coaſts of France and Spain 3 in this he was aſſiſted by Mr. 
Ignatius d Aſſo, of Sarragoſſa, and his ſon, David Pennant, now of Downing, eſq. who 
began his travels in Auguft, 1785, and viſited France, Switzerland, Italy, Stiria, 
Corinthia, and Caraniola, His journals Gill eight volumes folio. 

Vol. VII. VIII. and IX. Africa, 

Vol. X. Arabia and Perfia. N | 

Vol. XI. XII. and XIII. India. | „ 

Vol. XIV. Malayan iſles, Borneo, the Philippine iſles, Celebes, New Hans, 
New Guinea, &c. 


A moſt copious Indian flora will follow the thre rg volumes 19d cnc th 
whole. : © 


my 
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my papers in one hand, made my way through the waves with 
the other, and brought them ſecure to land. This, alas! is ſenile 
boaſting.” - I muſt ſubmũt to the judgment of the public, and 
learn from thence how far I am to be cenſured for ſo grievous an 
offence againſt the maxim of Ariſtotle, who er „e of 
human abilities to the forty-ninth-year. 

I ought to ſhudder when I conſider the wear and er 


wwenty-two' years, and feel ſhocked at the remarł of the elegant 


Delaney, who obſerves, © that it is generally agreed among wiſe 


men, that few attempts, at leaſt in a learned way, have ever been 


wiſely undertaken and happily executed after that period? 
] cannot defend the wiſdom ; yet from the TIE 
my life 1 will attempt the execution. 

et will be formed upon the model of my IyTzoDuoTION to 
the Ancrie ZooLoGy, imitating, as far as my talents will ad- 


mit, the great examples left by the diſciples of the Linnzan 


ſchool, and the ſolid writings of the liberal and communicative 


race of the Hyperborean learned, fitted by climate to affiduous 


ſtudy, and to retain the immenſeneſs of their knowledge when 
acquired. The torrid zone generally enervates the body and 


mind. The divine particle melts away, and every idea is _ 


often loſt in irreſiſtible indolence.” 
As, aſter the publication of this Ct Mr. Aue 


uttered no more ,** laſt words, we may fairly conclude, that his 


literary career was here finally cloſed; and as we have now 
done with his on labours, this is the place where it will be pro- 
per to mention the generous aſſiſtance nnn 
others. 

Soon after the acvieali-of: Dr John! Reinhold' Forſter from 
Germany, Mr. Pennant not only introduced him to man 
ſons of conſideration, but perſuaded a bim wa 
dertake ſeveral works &, viz. 


1. A Tranſlation of Kalm's Voyage into North America, 


8 vols. 8vo, 1770. 


2. Oſbeck's Voyage to China, with Toreen and Echerg' 
Acpyot of the Chingla Huſhaadey, 2 vols. 1771. 
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* A ſecond elume l. Tradition of Boll Few 
_—_— 8 iy ; 


PE alſo proetd him with many engraved pare, 
— ” 


'> Thisdhtoriroveranid Mr. Lightfoot, having attended Mr. Pen- 
none. as his fellow traveller, into Scotland, the latter, in 1777, 
publiſhed the Flora Scotica, 2 vols. Bvo. with thirty-ſeven plates, 
at a very Conſiderable e; and when the author died, in 
1788; he drew up a eee that ſkilful botaniſt. 

Mr. Gough, the ted topographer, ſubmitted ſach of 
he proof. ſheets of his wn of Camden, as related to North 
Wales, to Mr. Pennant' ſal; the latter alſo u Tt | 
ſeveral of his MS. journals to Mr. Gouph. 

M. Pennant employed the late reverend Charles Ovdllitier, 
epiſcopal miniſter at Banff, to make a journey over the countries 
north of Loch Broom, in 1770, and afterwards publiſhed his 
journal, entitled“ Nee and Scenery of e North of 
% Scotland.” | 
Being actuated by a noble zeal to make 0 me North 
Britain known to the inhabitants of the ſouth, he prevailed upon 
Mr. George Low, miniſter of Birſa, to undertake a deſcription 
of the Orkneys and Shetland. The ſurveys of that gentleman 
were made in 1774 and 1798, and a journal and ſeveral drawings 
- tranſmitted to the projector, but the reaſon has never tranſpired 
why the fruit: of theſe labours * nn Apr e $2708 "on 
the public eye. 0 
In Mr: Pennant 3 a found a 1 encourager, and 
moſt munificent patron ; in reſpect to book-prints, he indeed re- 
mains unrivalled, as perhaps the works of no Engliſh author 
ever contained an equal number of the fame kind and fize. In 
the Britiſh Zoology, folio edition, we find one hundred and 
thirty-two ; the quarto poſſeſſes no leſs than two hundred and 
cighty-four ; the Tour in Scotland has one hundred and thirty- 
four, and that in Wales, fifty-three. In his Literary Life, he 
reckons up eight hundred and two, and theſe, when added to his 
works ſince that period, will amount to near nine hundred. 

Having hitherto conſidered Mr. Pennant as a public man, we 
9 80 now x follow him into U life. Before the death of his 

| I : father, 


q * ” ' 
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father, his fortune was far from being large, and atter that pe: 

riod ĩt did not greatly exceed { 1000, or { 1200, per annum. 

He happened, however, to live in à country celebrated for its 

mines, and Was lucky enough to poſſeſs a ſhare in à profitable 

one: for another gentleman, himſelf, and the leſſees, obtained | 

about. £ 100,000/by that adventure. His prudence taught kim 

that this inſtance of good fortune ſomewhat reſembled a prize 

in the lottery, and he accordingly made the beſt uſe of it; for, as 

it would have been ridiculous to have expected another of the 

fame kind, in the courfe of one life, he purchaſed an adjoining + . | 

ORIEL: Md , HR PI | 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


vortex of modern diſſipation. 
In all the various relations of private life be was PN 15 
being an excellent huſband, father, and maſter. One of his 
domeſtics & at length became his ſecretary; and to two f others 
e eee to * their Ny tha, Gy nen 
rues. 
As a ee ie ec is deſerving of len. He 
was intelligent, zealous, and indefatigable in that capacity; but 
inſtead of aCting the petty provincial tyrant, and lording it over 
the unfortunate; he was ever attentive to the intereſts, comforts, 
and happineſs of the poor. In reſpect to his politics, his ſenti- 
ments, perhaps, were not exactly ſuch as would have ſuited the 
moſt brilliant” period of our civil hiſtory m= at which time he 
might poſſibly have been conſidered as a High Churchman ; and 
he himſelf allows, that his ſelection of a picture of the pre- 
tender to grace his apartments would have occaſioned him, in 4 
leſs liberal age, to have been ſtruck out of the commiſſion, ge 
In reſpect to his perſon, it was well formed and engaging ;- and 
much intelligence and animation beamed throughout his coun- 
tenapce. Lewis: Cotnaro and two or three others excepted, - 
no man of modern times has continued to write for the public 
nas ee PIE of life 3 at ſeventy, if the body de not 


* 
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+ One a Welch woman j the other Louis Gold, (Nom herb a his ler. 
vice until his death. 
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already overwhelmed with infiemities, they generally begin to 
affail it with ſuch irreſiſtible force, as to make the pen drop from 

the palſied hand of the author. It was not ſo, howeyer, ih this 
eaſe, and we are inclined to exclaim with” himſelf, «* happy i 1 
the age that could thus begpile its fleeting hours without injury 
to any one, and with the en, of yeury continue to riſe in 

its purſuits.” 

To the honour of his memory be it recorded, that the nei 
tendency of his works has ever been favourable to tlie beſt in- 
tereſts of humanity. We can trace this in his kind endeavour to 
reconcile the ſouthern and northern inhabitants of the kingdom 
in the courſe of his two tours in Scotland, and in his tracts re- 

ſpecting the grievances of the people of Wales. Even in the 
natural hiſtory of his native pariſh he contrives to introduce a 
poor hedge-hog, hitherto the victim of prejudice, to the friendly 
notice and protection of man *. Of the de le flave trade he 
appears to have been a warm enemy, and we have only to lament 
that, while deſcribing the atUminiſtration of an Aſiatic governor, 
he ſhould have been ſo blinded by his admiration. as to become 
an apologiſt for the extirpation of the'Rohillas ! 

Mr. Pennant enjoyed an excellent ſtate of health during many 
years; this he always attributed to temperance and exerciſe. Near- 
ly all his tours and excurſions were made on horſeback, and he had 
an utter averſion to every other mode of conveyance, being accuſ- 
tomed to ſay, © that he conſidered the abſolute reſignation of 
one's perſon to the luxury of a carriage to forebode a very ſhort 
interval between that and the vehicle which is to convey us to 
our laſt ſtage.” #7 

In his converſation he was lively and entertainitg, and in his 
dreſs and perſon uncommouly neat. He was no advocate for 
| the refinements, or rather degeneracy, of modern manners, more 


® « 29. Draency, Draen y coed, Urchin, or hedge-hog, No. 35. humbly peti- 
tions mankind to de ſiſt from all farther perſecutions ; declaring themſelves innocent 
of the various charges brought againſt them, particularly that of ſucking cows ; 
relting their acquittal on this ſimple plea—the impoſſibility. They could nut effeR 
it by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their mouths, nor the cows permit it by reaſon of the 
 harpne(s of their teeth.” 
The 2 of the. P arifpes of Wiiteford and Holywell, p. 145 
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eſpecially in reſpect to the conduct of wives; and accordingly, in 
1774, he publiſhed © An Eſſay on the Imprudent Behaviour of 
Married Ladies towards our Sex.“ He was alſo an enemy to 
that maſculine article of female attire, the riding habit, which is 


now worn at all times of the day, and he delivered his ſentunents | 


on this ſubject in a pamphlet publiſhed in 1787. 
In ceſpect to his declared averſion and rooted antipathy to 


wigs, he will no doubt be conſidered as an oddity by all thoſe 


who wear them. 
In his diet and manner of life Mr. Pennant was very ſimple. 


Ne ſeems to have been a great lover of tea; an honeſt Welſh © 
parſon, on hearing that he uſually tepaired in the afternoon to 


his ſummer-houſe to enjoy that beverage, was moved with in- 
dignation, that any thing weaker than ale or wine ſhould be 


drank there, and calling to mind the good times of old, paſſion- 


_ ately exclaimed, ** his father would have ſcorned it!“ 


He retired to bed by ten, roſe both winter and ſummer by 


ſeven, when he inſtantly ſhaved, and enjoyed a few glaſſes of 


wine after dinner, but carefully avoided ſupper, which he con- 


ſidered as the meal of exceſs.” 
It was in this manner that life glided away, and that he en- 


joyed a green old age, affailed by but few ailments, until. his 


ſeventy-ſecond year, when he died, December 15, 1798, amidſt 
the lamentations of his family, the ſorrow of his ont, and the 
regret of men letters. 

Mr. Pennant was rich in academic honours, for he was 2 
member of the royal ſocieties of Great Britain and of Upſal, of 


the Linnzan ſociety of London, of the royal academy of Dron- 


theim in Norway, of the ſecietas paſiographica at Lund in Swe- 


den, of the American philoſophical ſociety, of the royal academy 
at Stockholm, of the ſociety at Edinburgh for promoting natural 


knowledge, of the agricultural ſociety at Odiham i in Hampſhire, 
&c, &c. 
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ABBEY Mex au, an account of, Note to, 548. 
Abyſſinia, ſome particulars relative to, 133 · Bruce arrives in its capital, 135+ 
Academics, French, their fate in conſequence of the Revolution, 98, _ ; 
Air, Fixed, Lavoifier traces the hiftory of, 107. His diſcoveries relative to this ſub- 
ject, 108. His experiments on inflammable and vital ait, 109. The new 
theory reſpecting air, 1 10, I12. 
Aria, the port in which the baron de Newhoff lands, and is received as a deliverer, 15. 
Ambition, criminal only when perverted to bad purpoſes, 368, 369. 
Auberſt, Jeffery Lord, receives a cammiſtion in the guards, 585. Is patroniſed by 
the duke of Cumberland, 586. Is ſent with a body of troops to America, 587. 
His proceedings there, 558. Returns home, and is created a, knight of the 
Bath, 589. Is ſuddenly diſtniſſed from his employment, 390. Is re-eſtabliſh- 
ed, and receives new honours, ce. ib, Retires to his wat in Kent, 594. 
Character, 592- 
| Anderſor, George, a native of Weben 288. Diſplay WA foe be 
matics, 247. Becomes a village .prodigy, and is patroniſed by a reſpectable 
clergyman, 248. Is ſent to Oxford, 249. Takes a degree, 250. Receives 
an appointment at che board of control, 251. Death and character, 252, 253- 
Angria, the pirate, attacks all nations, 47. An account of the fortreſſes appertaining 
to him, 49. Severn-droog is taken by Sir William James, 504 The capture 
<8 Gheriah, 51. Tullagee Angria eſcapes with his treaſure, 52. 
Animal magnetiſm, an inquiry relative to this ſubjeQ, $3. 
Arabs, conduct Bruce acroſs the deſert, 1 39. He s from one of their chiefs, 
140. 18 N 
Aftrenomy, the hiſtory of, written by Bailly, 8 3» 


# 
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Bally, Jean Sylvain, his birth and family, 79. He addicts himſelf to aſtronomy, 
8. Compoſes an eloge on Charles V. &c. 81. Enters into a correſpondence 
with Voltaire, 82. Lives in great intimacy with Buffon, until the election of 
the abbe Maury to a ſeat in the French academy, 83. Draws up a report 
reſpecting the hoſpital of Hotel- Dieu, 84. Is elected mayor of Paris, &c. 85. 


Becomes a victim to the revolutionary tribunal, 86. Deſcription oh his per- 
ſon, 87. 


Bakewell, 


Barthelemy, the able, his birth, 
Acquires great reputation for learning, while a ſtudent, 181. R. pairs to Paris, 


| Biographia Britannica, the new edition of, 


INDEX. 


Bakewell, Rybert, born. in Leiceſterſhire, 199. Diſplays talents as a Wee of ak 


200. The high prices of the Diſhley ſtock, 202. The manner in which be 
obtained his knowledge, 203. New mode of conveying turnips to the home - 
ſtead, 204. Death and character, 208, 209. | 

79. Is ſent to Marſeilles for his education, 180, 


182. Procures a place in the cabinet of medals, 183. Becomes an affociate of 
the cabinet of inſcriptions, 184. Is nominated keeper of the eabinet of me- 
Aale, 185. ls patroniſed by the duke and ducheſs de Choiſeul, 186. Viſits 
Italy, 187. Repairs to Vienna, 189. His noble conduct towards his beneFac- 
tor, 190. Publiſhes the travels of Anacharſis, 191. Becomes a member of the 
French academy, 192. Is denounced and arreſted, , 194. Is releaſed from 
priſon, and offered the place of keeper of the national library, 195, . death, 
| 196. Eloge by Duſaulx, 197. 
Baxter, Andrew, dedicates a work to Mr. Wilkes, 520. i 
Benda, George, his family poſſeſs a taſte for muſic, 225. Repairs to Cee and diſ- 
tinguiſhes himſelf by his airs and ſymphonies, 225. Is ſent to Italy, 226. On 


his return, reſigns, and viſits Hamburgh and Vieaaa, 227. To to din 8 


228, Character, 229, 230. 
Bente, count de, his family, birth, and education, 369. le prime alter 


of Denmark, 371. Projects uſeful reforms, 374. Performs eminent ſervices 


to his country, 375. EreQs a ne- tribunal for the ſettling of differences and 
preventing of law«ſuits, 376. Completes the enfranchiſement of the boors, 
377. Joins the armed neutrality, 379. Denmark increaſes ber trade under 


his wiſe adminiſtration, 380. He encourages induſtry, and extends his patriot | 


cares to Norway and Iceland, 383. Is preſented with a medal, as a teſtimony 


of his glorious adminiſtration, 384. Takes the neceſſary ſteps towards the 


| abolition of the ſlave · trade, 385, Becomes a member of the board of agricul- 
ture, Ib. His letter to the prefident, 386. Review of his adminiſtration, 
387. Deſcription of his perſon, 388. ac Eee 
Bill, the India, occaſions the downfall of the coalition adminiſtration, 492. 
by Dr. Kippis, 215. The 
aſſiſtance of Dr. Towers called in, 216. 


Bruce, Fames, the traveller, ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the Scottiſh Kings, 127. 


Is appointed conſul at Aleppo, 128. Studies Arabic, and aſſociates with the 
natives, 129. Viſits the Greek iſlands, the coaſt of Syria, and Egypt, 130, 
131, Enters the Abyſſinian empire, 132. Arrives in the capital, 134. 
Acquires powerful proteQion, in conſequence of his {kill in medicine, 135. 
| Determines to penetrate to the ſources of the Nile, 137. Leaves Abyſſinia, 
138. Arrives at the capital of the kingdom of Senaar, 140. Reaches the con- 
fines.of Egypt, 141. Sees a Turkith village, 142. His reception at the Britiſh 
court, 143. Publiſhes an account of his travels, 146. Dies in Scotland, 148. 
Birger, Gedfred Auguſtus, bis birth, 118, Is conſidered asa dunce, 119. Diſcovers 
_ talents for poetry, 120. Writes epithalamiums, birth-day ades, &c. 121. 
Becomes ſteward to the manor. of Alten-Gleichen, 122. Matries a farmey's 
* 123. Tranſl tet Macbeth, 124. Becomes farmer, I25s, Takes 
: or 


INDEX, 


6 ſeparates and dies of ral 


monary conſumption, 126. 


Furie, Edmand, a native of Ireland, 461. Ts ſent to Ballytore 8 462. 


cast, the birth place of the abbe Barthelemy, 179. 


Studies at the univerſity of Dublin, 463. Attacks Dr. Lucas, the famous pa- 
triot, 464. Becomes a candidate for a Glaſgow profeſſorſhip, 464+ / Enters as 
a ſtudent of the Inner Temple, 465. Writes for the newſpapers, &c. 46s. 
Becomes an author, 466. Accompanies Mr, Hamilton to Ireland, 467. Sells 
the penſion he had obtained there, 468. Becomes private ſecretary to Lord 
Rockiogham, ib. Oppoſes the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, 470. Becomes a 
Ready and uniform opponent to the American war, 471. Forms an intimacy 
with Mr. Fox, 473. Becomes a candidate for Briſtol, 473. Brings forward 
. his celebrated propoſitions for putting an end to the war, 475. He, and many | 
of his friends, determine to ſecede from parliament, 479. Is made a privy 
counſellor, and nominated to the lucrative office of paymaſter-general, 489. 
Becomes the penman of the India bill, 492. Is driven from power, 492. Im- 
peaches Mr. Haſtings, 493. Accepts of a penſion, 497. Character, 499+ 


"4 


# 


Catharine II. ber birth and family, 259. Is pitched upon by the empreſs Elizabeth 


as conſort to her nephew, 259. Repairs to St. Peterſburgh, and after being ad- 

mitted. into the boſom of the Greek church, receives the hand of the grand- 
duke, 260. She governs Peter, in conſequence of the ſuperiority of her under- 
Kanding, 261... Conceives a regard for Poniatowſki, 262. Applies herſelf to 
Rudy, and affects to be a devotee, 263. Propoſer that Peter ſhould be recog- 
niſed by the ſenate, inſtead of being ſaluted by the army, 264. Forme a plot 
againft her conſort, 266. She aſcends the throne of the czars, and-notifies her 

aſſumption to all the courts of Europe, 267. Is-recogniſed by the title of Ca- 

- tharine-Alexiewna II. 268. Is determined to ſoothe the ambition of the Ruſ- 
fians, and begins by giving a ſovereign to Courland, 273. impoſes a king on 
Poland, 274. Terrifies the Ottoman Porte, firſt into an acknowledgment of 

the independence of the Crimea, afterwards of its ſubjection to Ruſſia, 275. 
Repairs to Kiow, where the is received under triymphal arches, and then viſits 
Moſcow, 276. The Turks having declared war, her army ſeizes on Iſmael, 
and commits terrible outrages, 277. Concludes an advantageous peace with 
the Turks, and patroniſes the pope, 278. Her majeſty's private life, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287. An account of the death and per- 


| fon of Catharine, 288, Her temperance, 289. Immenſe ſurns laviſhed by her 
on favourites, 290, 291. Nete. 


Charron, Mr. an ingeyions artiſt, recolleQs to bave ſeen king Theodore yin in Fg 


26. 


Chemiſtry, is greatly indebted to the labours of Lavaiſier, 111, 
Clubs, an account of the Eumelean, 401. The Unincreaſable, 402. The Eſſex- 


Kreet, ib. The Turk's bead, Note to 466. ** St. . coffee · bouſe, 
VMote to 467. 


Cool, the circumnavigator, hie eloge written by Bailly, 81. 
— e Caritat de, his _ and noble a 83. He 


publiſhes 


7 
- . 


publiſhes his firſt work, and begins to be confidered ane of the greateſt geome- 
tricians in Europe, 89. Becomes a member of the French academy, 90. 
Writes a philoſophical work, 91. Is appointed ſecretary-eleQ to the academy, 
and publiſhes the eloge of Fontaine, 94. Is nominated a member of the national 

+ affetribly, 98. Draws up the manifeſto relative © the war, 100. Is included 
in the decree againſt the Girondiſts, 102. Flies from n and dies in priſon, 
102. His charaQter, 104, 108. 

Corficay an hiſtorical account of, 6, The Genoeſe abaſe 'theie power, in conſequence 
of which the natives revolt, 7. The baron de Newhoft employs his good 
offices, 10. A deputation proffers him the crown, 11. He repairs to Con- 
Hantinople, to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Turks, 13. Arrives in the port of 
Aleria, 15. Is crowned amid the applauſes of the people, ib. He attempts 
to reform the natives, 16. Eſtabliſhes a militia, ib. IaRitutes the order of 
deliverance, 17. The prieſts conſpire againſt him, 18. The people abandon 


bio, 19, He determines to leave his kingdom, and aſſembles the ates, 29. 
Nominates a regency, 21, 


Carte, the capital of Corkca, where the baron de Newhoff is elected king, 15. 
Cuurland, the empreſs Catharine's conduct in reſpeR to, 273. 
Cuba, the diſaſters to which captain, afterwards Sir William, James, and his crew, 
rms neighbourhood of that iNand, 46. 
i D | e 0 
Sees Dania, hiv beth and fornily, 152. An account of his habitation, 1653, His 
manner of fe, 154. Becomes acquainted with lady Tempeſt, 155, She pre- 
r ſents him with a bed, 156. Death and burial, 157. ere 755. 0 
rieus aneceotes of him, 160, 261, 162, 163. ; 
Dre, the order of, inſtituted by king Theodore, 17. | 
Denwwork, melancholy ſituation of, pet eiouſly to the adminiſtration of Beraftoed, 371. 
Ancient conſtitution off, 372. Perjury of Frederick III. 373. Her liberties 
overturned, 373. Refcucd from her dependence on Ruſſia by Bernſtortf, 375. 
. . Ufefol reforms introduced by that gra minifter, 376. Joins the armed neu- 
trality, 379- Benefits reſulting from this, 380. Her peaſantry are emanci- - 
pated, 383. She avoids the war of the cerclution, 3384. She . negro 
flavery in her colonies, 3385. 
Digi, the reſidence of Robert Bakewell, the celebrated breeder, 199. Say obſer- 
vations on the cate produced there, 20t High prices of, 2024 206, 
D.dd, Pr. an original letter written by him a little before his evecution, to colegel | 
Frederick, 342. 
Dryden, Sir Jebn, his family, 362. Ls educated at Harrow, and makes the grand 
6 door, under Dr. Nugent, 963. Enters into the guards, and marries the great 
rand-nicce of the post Dryden, 364. Is firſt knighted, and then made 3 


| baronet, 365. His heath declines, in conſe que net of his exertivas, ib. Death 
and charaQter, 366, 367, 


—— . La, het tents, 366. 

. Sr Edward, edacated under the eye of his mother, 366. 

Du puyp, Lit, an account of his father, 163. He ſtudies at Lyons, 164. Attempts 
to acquire a Knowledge of finance, but reſigns a profitable fGituation ia diſguſt, | © 

165. Diſplays great erudition, 166. Becomes a writer in the Journal de S- 

vans, 167. Exerciſes the functions of a cenſor, 171. Remarkable faying at 

tis death, 172. His character _ purſuits, 173, 174, 175. 

wu! | 


INDEX: -» 
Daich, ve ſervile homage paid to their governors, Shes in _ 3% Their cruelty to- 


wards the Chineſe, 34- TS - 


| Tartb, 8 experiments N to, by Lavoiſier, 108. | 
| Eloquence, what ſpecies of government favourable to, 460. Its moſt memorable epoch 


in Britain, 461. 
"Engl Eoft India Company, eriginally the feudal tenants of the Mogul, 47. 
A Van, the celebrated Flemith patriot, ACSI TAs: 
F 
Farmer, Dr. Richave, where born, and 3 391. Some account of his tutors, and ; 
his college, 392. Takes a degree, and becomes a tutor himſelf, jb. Obtains 
a hing, 394. His learning, 395. Is nominated maſter of Emanuel, and is 
offered a mitre, 398. Obtains a refidentiaryſhip of St. Paul's, 399. His epi- 
a taph, 410. 
Fell, the Rev. Jobn, a native of Cockermonth, 503. Is educated ut the difſenting 
| eee, at Mile-end. - Renairs firſt to Norwich, and then to Beccles, 506, 
Is appointed miniſter of the diſſenting church of Thaxted, 306. Becomes 
| tutor at Homerton, near Hackney, 508. Diſputes N the ſtudents, w 
+ ,- Lift of hie works, g16. 
Frederick the Great, ſends for the count de Hertzberg during his laſt illnefs, 23 8. 
Frederick, Colonel, an extraordinary character, 323. Period of his birth, 325. Ac- 
; count he uſually gave of himſelf, 326. Offers to join Paoli, 327. Repairs to 
Englan., and teaches foreign languages, id. Viſits Theodore in priſon, and 
Gharex his ſcanty earnings with him, 3328. Receives the croſs of merit, and a 
brevet of lieutenant=colonel from the duke of Wirtemberg, 329. Sets out for 
Antwerp, to procure a loan for ſorne great perſonages, 331. An account of his 
; daughter and grandchildren, 332. Is reduced to great diftreſs, 333. Deter- 

) mines to put an end to-his exiflence, 334. His epitapb, 335. ChariRter, 
336. Deicription of his perſon, 337. Peculiarities, 338. Poverty, 339- 
Papers, 341, to 361. A further account of his daughter and grand - children, 340. 

"Geneal:gy, an acceunt of Mr. Pennant's, 628. 
Genea, its claims on Corſica, 6. It impoſes ruinous taxes, 7. The 0 diſphyed 
dy its government towards the Corſi cans, g. 
Godzvin, Mr. becomes united to the author of the Rights of Woman, 454- 
Gray's account of Maſon the poet, 300. 
H 
Herculaneum viſited by the abbe Barthelemy, 187. 
| Hertzberg, Exwald-Froderick, ccunt de, deicended from an ancient Pomeranian family, 
230. Is ſent to the academy of Old Stettin, and employed in the department 
f foreign affairs, 231. Is made counſellor of legation by the king of Pruſſia, 
232. Gives advice to Frederick the Great, 232+ Brings about an accomme- 
dation between Ruſſia and Sweden, 234. He remains about the perſon of | 
Frederick at his death, 235. Receives the order of the black eagle from his | 
| fſuccefſor, ib. Commences a hiſtory of the reigu of Frederick II. 236. His 
laſt illneſs and death, 237. Character, 238, 239, 240. Epitaph, 245- 
| abe, General, the ſon of an oſtler, 553. Is educated by his aunt, ib, Becomes 2 


helper in the royal tables at Verſailles, 564. Is 3 ib. makes an 
A - excdllemt 
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excellent ſoldier,” 555. Fights a duel, 557. Is elevated to the rank of cor- 


poral, 558. Receives a commiſſion, id. Signalizes himſelf in ſeveral actions, 
£59. Becomes general Leveneur's aide-de-camp, 560. ls appointed general of 
brigade, 561. Obtains the command of the army of the Moſelle, 562. Re- 
lieves Landau, 564. Is impriſoned, 564. Releaſed and employed again, 
564. Defeats the emigrants at Quiberon, 568, 569. Puts an end to the war 
of La Vendee, 371. Embarks in an expedition again Ireland, 572. Is ap. 
pointed to the command of the army of the Sambre and Meuſe, 577. Croſſes 
the Rhine, 573. Is nominated miniſter at war, 379. Death, 580. n 


proceſſion, 582. i 


Jenn Sir William, his birth neee e a ſeafaring liſe, 45. Procureh 
the command of a ſhip in the Virginia trade, 46. Is taken priſoner by 
Spaniards, ib. His hipwreck, and return to Cuba, ib. Enters into the ſervice 
of the iſh Eaſt India Company, 47. Is attacked by a fleet belonging 
to Angria," 49. Appointed commander in chief of the company's marine 
forces, co. Takes fort Victoria and Severn-droog, 51+ Aſſiſts at the capture 
of Gheriah, 52. Makes a remarkable paſſage from Bombay to Calcutta, 33. 
Returns to England, becomes chairman of the court of direQtors; and obtaing 
a ſeat in parliament, 384. His death, ib. Epitaph, 58. . 

Ireland, the people of it diſcontented ever fince the time of Elizabeth, 463. 

— An attempt made to invade that conntry by Hoche, 572. Original procla- 
mation to the people of, in caſe a deſcent had been effeQed, 371. 

Impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, 493. This meaſure not approved of by all the members 
of oppoſition, ib. Note. A reproach to thoſe who conducted it, on account of 
its length, * The indelicacy of Mr. Burke upon this occafion, 499+ - 


nn the battle of, 564. 

King, the Rev. Mr. patroniſes George Anderſon, 248. bens hirn to Oxford, 249. 

Kippis, the Rev. Andrew, born at Nottingham, 209. His education, 210. Becomes 
a diſſenting clergyman, 211. Is employed as a writer in the Monthly Review, 
212. Undertakes the editorſhip of the Biographia Britannica, 215. Death 
and character, 218. Verſes to his memory, 220. . 

Kerk, Reinier de, his birth and parentage, 30. Enters into the Dutch navy, 31. Re- 
pairs to Batavia, ib. Is employed in a civil capacity, by governor-general Va- 
kenier, and ſails to Mangala, 32. Settles the diſputes between the kings of 

| Bantam and Palembang, to the advantage and ſatisfaction of the company, 33. 


Returns to Batavia, and joins the army employed againſt the Javaneſe and 


Chineſe, 35. An inſtance of his craft, 36. Is entruſted with the command 
of a factory, 57. Appointed chief of Samarang, 38. His generous conduct to- 
watds a fallen enemy, 39. Marries, and ſettles in the capital of Java, 40. 
Becomes, firſt director- ze neral, and then governor-general, 41. He aboliſhes 
a degrading ceremony, ib. He reduces Goach, procures the ceſſion of Landake 
and Succadana, &c. 42. Exerciſes an act of deſpotiſm, 43. His death and 
burial, . 1 
Landau, the blockade of, raiſed by general Hoche, 564. 8 
Lavoiſer, Antoine · Laurent, his birth, 105. Receives a gold medal for an . 


Travels through France, 107. . diſcoveries reſpecting air, 108. His 
| Vuz acw 
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de theory is adopted throughout Germany, 109. Is employed by Turgot, 
10. Endangers his life by his experiments, 111. The effect of his diſco- 
veries, 112. New projeQts, 113. Becomes farmer, and aſſiſts in the new 
...__ order of things, 114. Appointed treaſurer of the French academy, 115. Is 
ert off, along wich the other farmers-general, 116. An account of his perſon, 
&c, 117. 
Libels, celebrated reſolution of the houſe of commons on this ſubjeR, 526. | 
Loudon, Field-marſpal baron de, his birth, 57. An account of his family, 58. 9 
into the Ruſſian ſervice, and is made a licutenant, 59. Re pairs to Berlin, and 
offers his ſervices to the king of Pruſſia, by whom he is rejected, 60. Is tra- 
ciouſly received by the empreſs · queen, 61. Is wounded and taken priſoner by 
the Erench, 62. Retires to Vienna on his half- pay, 63. Obtain the rank of 
major, marries, and hegins to Rudy, 64. | Becomes a lieutenant-colonel of 
Croats, in conſequence of the recommendation of prince Kaonitz, 65. Bebaves 
with great gallantry in Luſatia, 66. Enters Saxony, and puſhes his hudars to 
the neighbourhood of Dreſden, 67. Seizes on the town of Peitr, and protects 
the flanks of the Auſtrian army, 68. Is invited to Vienna, 69. Joins the 
Ruſſiant, gains the battle of Kunnerſdorft, and recdives a magnificent ſword 
from the empreſs Elizabeth, 70. Attacks general de Fouque, and ſeizes on 
Glatz, 71. Attacks the Pruſſians at Pfaffenderf, 72. Is preſented with the 
lordſhip of Klein-Betſchwar, 73. Becomes a member of the Aulic council of 
war, and accompanies the emperor Joſeph into Poland, 74. Is elevated to the 
dignity of feld-marſhal, and makes war on the Turks, 75 His vitories, 76, 
His death and character, 77, 78. | 
Lecer, Dr. the famous Iriſh patriot, attacked by Mr. Burke, 463. 
Lutber, his hymns, imitated by Bürger, 118. 
Moſer, William, his parentage and education, 298. Obtains a fellowſhip at Pem · 
broke-hall, Cambridge, 299. Becomes acquainted with Gray, to whom he 
ſubmits bis mcnody on the death of Pope, 300. Enters into orden, is nomi- 


nated chaplain to the king, and obtains a living, 302. Marries, and loſes his 


wife, 308. His writings uniformly in favour of liberty, and he himſelf a Whig, 
until the latter part of his life, 317, 


Nedals, the cabinet of, committed to the care of the abbe Barthelemy, 185. Some 
account of, 193. 
Mellmann, Jobn-Milliam- Lewis, born in Mecklenburg, 175. Repairs from Gottin- 
| gen to Moſcow, 176. Becomes profeſſor of eloquence in that e tt 
is treated with great cruelty, 177. Dies of hunger, 278. 


Miſirs, an account of feveral celebratad ones, 151. Three ſucceſſive generation in 
de family of Daniel Dancer, 152. 


N — 
Neulaucr, Francis, born in Bohemia, 221. Diſcovers talents for muſic, and enters 
into the ſervice of the prince de Weilburg, 222. Inflames his fancy with the 
juice of the grape, and afterwards recuts to brandy, 223. CO a 1 8 
ſymphony, 224. His death, ib. 


Ne, Bauce obtains a grant of the tertitory in which ity Gree are two, 31 
Ulle vides them, 138. 
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Finndnt, Thomas, a Cambro-Briton, 627, Antiquity af his family, 628. Educas 
tion, 631. Commences his travels, 632. Publiſhes a paper in the-Philoſo- 
phical TranſaQions, 633. Marries, 634. Improves his houſe and grounds, 
635. Sets out for the continent, on the death of his wife, 637. Finithey his 
' Zoviogy, and becomes F. R. S. 637. Maintains the exiſtence of the Patago- 
Mans, 640. His ingenious theory on this ſubject, 647. His journey to the 


© - Hebrides, ib. Tour in Kent, 642. Tour in North Wales, 643. Journey tos 


Cheſter, 643. Tour to the Land's End, 644. His account of London, 645. 

Promiſed termination of hls literary life, 646. His poſt-exiſtent performances, 

647. His patronage of literary men, 649, 650, His any; character, 651, 
© $6454. His peculiarities, 653. 

Pau. Mr. Burke is gratified with two, the firſt — 464. The ua, a 

I little before his death, 497. 

Pirate coaſt, a geſeniptioq of, 48. Was infeted by len i. the fime of 
Pliny, 48. 

Peland, the emperor Joſeph Il. vitts that country, in company with nee 
274 The empreſs of Ruſna determines to place one of her dependents on the 
throne, 273. Sends a body of Ruffians thither, and overawes the deliberations, . 
274. Commotions in that unhappy country, 606, 607. Catharine II. ſeizes 
on 4 large portion of territory, under pretext of. adjufting limits, 609. Diſputes 
about the Diffidents, 60, 611. Account of the confederation of Bar, 613. 
Bold action on the part of the confederates, 614. Firft partition of the terri- 
tories of the republic by Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, 614. National tevolt in 
favour of liberty, 617. The Poles once more fly to arms, under Keſciuſko, 
620. The cities of Warſaw and Cracow declare themfel ves, 622. Fatal 
battle of Maciejovitch, 62 3. Abdication of Stani ſlaus, 624. 

Pondicherry, taken in confequence of the ſuggeſtions of Sir William James, $44 

Proceſſion, deſcription of the grand one, at the intermentof Hoche, $81. 

Preteftants, the Ir:;ſb, excluded by their Catholic brethren from all the _ of tate, 
and even from ſome of the proſeſſions, 461. 


| Q 

. an account of the diſaſtrous affair at, 568, 569, 
Ss 4 R 
Robbins, a whimſical conteſt between one, and the Abbe Barthelemy, ow 


x te 
— Lady, becomes the wife of the Baron de Newhoff, known woos by the 
| name of Theodore, and title of king of Corſica, 5. 


Shalſpeare, a German frolick in honour of his birth-day, 120. 


Silt, the cultivation of in Pruflia, encouraged by the Count de Hertaberg, 242. 


|  , Premiums beſtowed by him for this purpoſe, 243. . 
Genie Augnſtur, ling of Poland, an account of his family, 59 5. His education 
| is ſuperiatended by his mother, 597. Sets out oh 1 travels, 598. Is 
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White Eagle, and is appointed minifter from Poland, 599. Is diſgraced, Gor, 
Becomes a candidate for che crown, 604. Is protected by the empreſs, 605. 
Is crowned king, 608, Convokes an extraordinary diet, 612. Is carried off 
from his capital, 614. The firſt partition of Poland, ib. The king proteſts 
againſt it, 616, Determines to yield to cireumtlances, 6179. Is terrificd 
into ſubmiſſion, 619. Is forced to retire from Warſaw, and __ to St. 
Peterſburgh, 624. Perſon and character, 62 5. 
T* 
Tempeſt, Lady, takes compaſſion on Daniel Dancer, I 56. 
Theodore-Stepben, king. of Corfica, his deſcent and birth, 2, Is patroniſed by the 
| Ducheſs of Orleans, 3. Joins' the army commanded by Charles XII, 4+ 
Accompanies the Baron de Gorts into Sweden, 5. Repairs to Madrid, and 
marries an Iriſh lady, id. Returns to France, whence he ſets out for Florence, 
and is employed by the emperor, ib. Releaſes the Corſican deputies from 
priſon, 10. Has an interview with the malecontents, ib, Is offered the crown 
by them, 11. Determines to ſolicit foreign ſuccour, and embarks for Ro- 
„ Qoſto, 12. The Bey of Tunis is ordered to aſſiſt him, 74. He arrives at 
Aleria on board a ſhip of war, 15. Is received as a deliverer, and crowned 
king of Corſica and Capraja, ib. An account of his ſubjeQts, ib. His plans 
of reform, 16. Inſtitutes an order of Chivalry, 17, Publiſhes a counter- 
mani feſto, in reply to the Genoeſe, 18. A plot formed againſt his life, 19. 
The people become i ſcontented in conſequgnce of the intrigues of the priefts, 
ib. He determines to quit the iſland, 20. Convokes the Rates, and takes his 
leave in an eloquent ſpeech, ib. Nominates a council of regency, 21. Re- 
pairs to Conſtantinople, ib, Is reported to have fled to Livonia, 22, Appears 
in London, contracts debts, and is ſent to the King's Bench, ib. Receives 
relief from ſeveral perſons of quality, 233. Renounces the kingdom of Corſica 
for the benefit of bis creditors, 24. Solicits relief by an advertiſement, 26, 
Repairs from the liberties of the Fleet to an obſcure lodging in Weſtminſter, 
' where hie dies, and is buried at the expence of an oilman, ib. His epitaphs : 
28. An account of his perſon, ib. 
Turks, the, at the inſtigation of the Count de . * the Baron de Newhoff 
in his deſigns on Corſica, 13. 


Thins poetical, a fingular and unfortunate one, 126, 
e WP. 


 Wendean 5 put an end to, by Hoche, 571. 


Venn, Rev. Henry, his birth and education, 254» His extraordinary zeal as 2 
preacher, 256. Liſt of his publications, 257- a 
Verney, Lord, OO Mr. Burke his nominee for the borough of Wander, 468, 
W 


| War; in this 3 nearly every thing depends on the genius of a PALL "a 57. 


Warrants, general; the nation indebted for their abolition to Mr, Wilkes, 551. 

Water, the nature of, aſcertained dy Lavoiſier, 107. 

Whiggiſm, modern, often ſuſpicious, 518. 

Wilkes, Jobn, a native of Landon, 519. Is ſent to ſtudy at Leyden, 520+ On his 
return, marries, and ſettles at Ayleſbury, ib, The commencement of his 
political career, 521. Publiſhes the North Briton, $22, Fights Lord Talbot, 
523. Is illegally arreſted and ſent to the tower, 524. Is diſcharged by chief 
Juſtice Pratt, 525. Complains to parliament, 526, oP Mr. _ » 527. 

etires 
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ue o Pars, h. 3 Proceedings again 
'- kim fa the houſe of Pear, Spende the King's birth-day in France, 532» 
Enters into a correſpondence” wich the Dake of Grafton, 533. Returns to 


England, and makes an 


appeal to the king's clemency, 634. Be- 


comes u candidate to-reprefent" the city of London, and fails, ib. Is elected 
for Middleſex, $35. Impriſoned and fined, ib. Brings an action againſt the 
Secretary of State, 337. Becomes an alderman of London, ib. | 1s elected 
Sheriff, and Lord:Mayor, 538. Is a friend to reform, 539. A violent enemy 
to the American war, 543. Becomes Chamberlain, 544. Retires frum pat- 
. liament, 545. Account of his villa in the Iſle of Wight, ib. Aceount of his 
perſon, 549. Lift of his works, 350. Character, 551, 553. | 
Wellftonectaft, Mary, an account of her family, 412. Gives early indications of a 
feeling and vigorous mind, 413. Removes to Wales, 414. Then to Waltham- 
Green near Fulham, and afterwards to Newington-Green, 415. Becomes 
acquainted with Dr. Price, 416. Takes a voyage to Portugal, 417. Soon 
after her return publiſhes a work on educatien, 418. Enters into the family | 
of Lord Kingſborough, ib. Returns to London, and lives by her pen, 419. 
Writes in the Analytical Review, 420. Publiſhes an anſwer to Mr. Burke, 
421. Repairs to France, 424. Becomes acquainted with Mr. Imlay, 425. 


Returns to London, 436. Sets out for Norway, 439. Determines to commit 


| ſuicide, 448. Becomes united to Mr. Godwin, 454 Dies in child-bed, 457. 
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2z 40. Note, for Corxe, read Corſe. 
14, line from bottom, for malcentents, read lh, 
29, — 4 from bottom, for Albamans, read Albanians. 
52, — 23 from bottom, for aiffon, read action. 
56, — = 
65, — 9 from top, for lac rob 1 pair ty read lc eng ve 
gy —_— 13 from bottom, for ran away, read 
70, — 11 from top, for Siicia, read Sl 
79 * * ”_—_ bottom, for of E — phemeredes, read Epbemerides, 
110, — ote, for practice as a now actiſe as @ phyſician. 
118, — Lire Rs id 1 if 
119, — 1466 
138, — 6 from bottom, for its ſubsrdinate, read a ſubordinate. 
159, — 14 from top, for or greater, read or in greater. 
193, — 11 from bottom for manuſcripe catalogue, tn 
213, — 3 from top, for bein read being. 
232, — z from bottom, dele the ſecond long. 


225, — 14 from top, for eee ee ge read never enjeyed the benefit of any. >: 


266, — 12 from bottom, for muder 


274, — 16 from bottom, for ſufſrage read ſu roger . 


— — 9 from bottom, for . read + olation, 
294, — 9 from bottom, for deftininy read 

— — 6 from bottom, for brows read brow. 
435, — 1 from top, for minority read maniff 


ry. 
489, — „ now enabled, read be wat now at 


535, — 9 from top, for a Capias Ultegatum, read a Capias e 
553, — 11 from top, for 4 hoftler, read an gfler. 

552, — 13 from top, for Laudon, read Loudon. 

568, — laſt, for at length reaching, read at length reached, 

572, — Wote, for grandi meaſures, read gr 8 

578, — 20 from top, for encaped, read encamp 

607, — 17 from top, for malcontents, read — 

618, — 16 from top, for their fimation, read its ſituation. g 
628, — 5 from bottows for OY read en 


— Walpole, Th. — 


ITE 
WALPOLI * = 
Conliting of Boa Men, Apophtheg pes I 3 with Ex- 
HOYtACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 


Thefe Vohnmes are ths N lan of » Centleman for 


Jn BINDS loci- 

rom publiſhed Work, 

but are drawn up from a Col. + of Hon Mots, Ac. iy his own hand. writing ; 

Anecdotes written down W. on, after long converſations, in 

Tauch be would difplay theſe treaſures of +. with which bs Rank, Wit, and 

Opportunities had repleniſhed his memory; avd =. from his ociginat Letters to the 
Compiler, on Subjects of Taſte and Litergture, | 
* 


II. in ove very large Volume Odtzvs, Price lf + On, 
THE UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL AND Nn. 0. 


RICAL DICTIONARY, | 
Of all Ages and Countries, and*containing FIVE HUNDRED NAMES mene tun 
are contained in the General Biographical Di@tionary in — ku avy 
other Biographical Work extant in any Language. 


8 By the Rev. JOHN WATKINS, LL.D, 


III. BIOGRAPHIICAI. .MEMOIRS OF TWO HUN- 


DRED of the FOUNDERS of the FRENCH. REPUBLIC, and e other Perſgrs 
the moſt diſlinguiſhed in the Progreſe of the Revolution. 


A New Edition, correQed and reviſed, in two Velumes duodezime, reel. 


D 
IV. A Second Edition, reviſed and corrected, prices 45+ 64. bound, with the uſual ab. 
| lawanee to Schodls, embelliſhed-with a beautiful Frontiſpiege and, with Portyzaits, 


THE BRITISH: NEYOS; OR, MIRROR OF YOUTH: 


Being ſelect Lives of illuſtrious Britons, be have been diftinguth thetr virtue, 
talents, or remarkable progreſs in life, with ineidental and practical . Hons, Written 


purpoſely for che uſe of Schools, and carefully adapted to the firuations S 
By WILLIAM MAVOR, 11 EY. 
via of Burly, Berkſhire, and Chaplain to the Erler bc 
v. Alſo by the fame Author, in one Volume 1a mo. price 46. E &. boutid, 


NATURAL HISTORY, for the Uſe of Schools; 
Founded on the Linnzan Arrangement of Animals; with popular deferiptions in the 
manner of G6ldſmith and Buffon, Illuſtrated by ForTVv-s1x aceurate An, 
repreſenting ONE HUND and FipTY of the moſt curious ObjeRts. 1 


VI. A COMPELTE AND FAITHFUL UL ACCOUNT OF NORTH- AMERICA. 
In Two large Volumes Quarto, price 21. 145. in boards, with Maps; Tables, &c, 
TRAVELS through the UNITED STATES OE NORTH 
AMERICA, the COUNTRY of the IRO OTS, a UPPKR CANADA, in the - 
Years 1795, 1796, and 1797; with an Authentic Account of LQWER CANADA. 
By the DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT LIANCOURT. * 


Either Volume may be Jad ſeparate. ; 6 


Printed by T. Benslg, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. TP 
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